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With the current Southern developments in 
power and industry—including pulp and paper, 
heavy chemicals, utilities, iron and steel, air- 
conditioning—the South and Southwest are 
recognized as the country's most rapidly grow- 
ing plant market. SOUTHERN POWER & 
INDUSTRY, with ‘on the spot’ Southern edit- 
ing, blankets this field with 15,500 copies 
monthly, reaching over 10,000 plants (5,000 
more in the South than its nearest competitor). 








ELECTRICAL . . . Southern states are the 
nation's greatest potential electrical market. 
Specialized functions, calling for specialized 
media elsewhere, tend to merge here—calling 
for one paper to cover all the field from an in 
timate angle. ELECTRICAL SOUTH serves 
this purpose, is the only paper thoroughly cov 
ering dealers, jobbers, contractors, engineers 
and power companies in this fast developing 


market. 


S Milks 


COTTON, Serving the Textile Industries, has 
the largest paid circulation of any textile pub- 
lication, not only in the active South, but among 
all U. S. textile mills. It is edited for and read 
by actual buyers (Executives, Superintendents 
and Department Heads) who are interested in 
machinery, equipment and services which will 
improve their mill operation and finished prod- 
ucts. Its circulation parallels the buying power 
in each branch of the industry and each section 
of the country. 

7,000 textile plants—4,000,000 horsepower 
and half a billion to spend annually for con- 
struction, machinery and supplies! Steadily in- 
creasing activity — modernization prevalent 
throughout the industry. 








a SN 





AUTOMOTIVE . . . Accounting for over 30% 
of all new motor vehicle sales of the country, 
and showing largest gasoline consumption per 
car of any section, the South is a high spot in 
the industry. Rapid Southern industrial and 
commercial expansion make it America's fastest 
growing automotive market. 

For over 20 years, SOUTHERN AUTOMO- 
TIVE JOURNAL, with its 20,000 copies (ABC) 
has served the automotive interests of the nine- 
teen Southern and Southwestern states specifi- 
cally and intensively. 








HARDWARE .. . The Southern hardware 
merchant supplies a wider variety of needs to 
his small-town trade. His whole viewpoint is 
different, his business paper must meet this 
viewpoint. SOUTHERN HARDWARE supplies 
the market reviews, the merchandising ideas 
that fit his special needs and help him to get 
the rich rural and urban business. Hence, this 
paper covers practically every jobber and im- 
portant dealer in the area. 


‘olf 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Phorough Coverage of Specialized Markets 
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Information for the User 


[.- Market Data Book Number of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING is designed to supply primary information 
on industrial and trade markets and the business pub- 
lications serving those markets to trade and industrial 
advertisers and their advertising agencies. 

It is not designed to take the place of either the mar- 
ket analyst or the space buyer, but to lighten the burdens 
of those who desire market or media information by sup- 
plying basic and primary data which may serve as a 
guide in directing the course of more intensive research. 

The principal function of this issue of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING is to bring together, in compact and concise 
form, all available statistical and research material 
bearing upon each field of trade and industry; to corre- 
late and analyze this data, and to present it in logical 
and efficient arrangement. 

To that end the principal trades and industries are 
set up as separate sections, each section containing the 
market data pertaining to that field, and a complete list 
of business publications serving the field. The markets 
are completely cross-indexed and subdivided, so that the 
user should have little difficulty in locating data about 
any field or division of trade or industry in which he is 
interested. 

The statistical material relating to each field has been 
gathered from a wide variety of sources, among which 
the various departments and bureaus of the United 
States Government, trade associations, and publications 
serving the field, are the most important. In every in- 
Stance where it is possible to do so, the source of the ma- 
terial quoted is given, so that the user who may desire 
additional or more complete data may refer to that 
source. 

The data given for each field is roughly of two types: 
the first type is purely statistical, including such infor- 
mation as number of units in the trade or industry, geo- 
graphical distribution, volume of sales, etc., etc. The 
second type deals in general terms with internal condi- 
tions in the trade or industry, such as the usual methods 
of selling, whether direct or through jobbers; the types 
and .mounts of materials, equipment and supplies pur- 
chased and used within the industry; the trade practices 
pecu iar to that industry; the most active business sea- 
Sons, etc., ete. 

[t 's our belief that the classification of publications in 
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the Market Data Book Number of INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING is the most accurate and helpful that has ever been 
presented. In each case a publication is listed in con- 
nection with the trade or industry it is primarily de- 
signed to serve; when, as is frequently the case, a pub- 
lication has a logical appeal to two or more industries, 
it is cross-indexed under every “secondary” appeal. Thus 
the advertiser is enabled to select those media through 
which to get the most profitable coverage of the specific 
fields in which he is interested. 


HE data covering publications is complete and ac- 

curate, including information on rates, circulations, 
mechanical requirements, closing dates, frequency of 
issue, etc. In every case where A. B. C. circulation figures 
are given, the first figure is for total net paid, including 
bulk, as shown in the publisher’s statement to the 
A. B. C. for the period ended June 30, 1940. The figure 
labeled “gross” is the total distribution figure, taken 
from the same statement. INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
assumes no responsibility for the accuracy of unaudited 
circulation figures. (NIAA) denotes publications which 
will supply information on the Publisher’s Statement 
Form designed by the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association. 

Another feature of this issue of the Market Data Book 
Number is a descriptive listing of research and statis- 
tical material issued by publications serving each field. In 
most instances copies of these studies may be secured 
without charge direct from the publishers, or through 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

There is a special section and index for Canadian mar- 
kets and publications which the reader will find useful. 
The section listing business reference publications will 
also be found helpful. 

It is the hope of the publishers that users will] find 
this volume of definite value, because of the concise and 
usable form in which data is presented. When more 
extensive information about a specific field or industry is 
desired, it is frequently possible for INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING to supply such information, or to indicate a 
source. Requests for such co-operation will be welcomed 
by the publishers. 











WRITE YOUR OWN 
PECIFICATIONS. 





This Balanced Group 
will Meet Them.... 


Whatever your requirements for reaching the heating, 
plumbing and air conditioning field may be, any one .. . 
or all three . . . of this balanced group of publications 
is ideally suited to your purpose. 


BALANCED IN COVERAGE—If your requirements 
limit your appeal to the top-notch group of contractor- 
dealers . . . the men responsible for the major portion 
of sales in this field .. . DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 
is the publication which fits your program most exactly. 


If you require blanket coverage of all factors in the 
ee or rm rennet industry, you will obtain this coverage in THE NEWS. 


INDUSTRY S N i If you want to reach all of the top-ranking wholesalers, 
hrs ew a Net ego T0 larger contractor-dealers and specifying engineers, 

106 DOMESTIC ENGINEERING CATALOG DI- 
RECTORY affords you an ideal opportunity for plac- 
ing your product information in the only centralized 
source of buying and specifying information in the 
field. 


BALANCED IN TEAMWORK— Together, these three 
publications offer you the means for placing your prod- 
uct information before your broadest, most responsive 
audience. Together, they provide a background, born 
of 51 years’ publishing experience in this field, that 
lends prestige to your product and assures its widest 
acceptance. 


BALANCED IN EFFECTIVENESS—Individually and col 
lectively these publications have proven effective media 
for manufacturers in this industry. No matter what 
specifications you might set up for covering this field, 
any one... or all three . . . will do the most effectiv 

job for you. 









CHICAGO,ILL. 
In 1889 


1900 PRAIRIE AVE. 
Established 
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Index to Markets 





Page 
A 


Abrasives (See Metal Producing 
and Working Industries) ...287 
Advertising and Merchandising. 21 
Air Conditioning, Heating, Ven- 
tilating, Plumbing, Sheet Metal 
PEE wsyandewsnseekeades 29 
Alcoholic Beverages ........... 44 
(See also Brewing and Malting) 
Alloys (See Metal Producing 
and Working Industries). ...287 
Aluminium (See Metal and Non- 


Metallic Mining) .......... 279 
Amusements (See Motion Picture 
Industry, Amusements) ....310 
Apartments (See Building).... 79 
Architects (See Building) .... 79 
Asylums (See Hospitals, Nurs- 
SNE ceric nenh aden auameeak a 223 
Automotive Industry .......... 49 
(See also Tires and Rubber) 
SE n'a hbk 6 ben dadedsenneea 57 
B 
a ee ee ee es 61 
Banking and Financial ........ 65 


Beauty Shops, Toilet Articles.. 70 
Beverages (See Bottling, Bever- 


ages, Soda Fountains)...... 72 
Bicycles (See Sporting Goods, 
ie eerie aero kn eG 377 


Blast Furnaces (See Metal Pro- 
ducing and Working Indus- 


Sl ‘ude tiektseeneecoaek ae 287 
Boats (See Marine, Shipbuild- 
ing; Power Boats) .......... 263 


Boiler and Tank Manufacture 
See Metal Producing and 
Working Industries) 

Books (See Printing, Publish- 


MD cccavsinnssexteceauncuee 
Bottling, Beverages, Soda Foun- 
SE. 66 d0wanwhes4080660e0n 72 
Brewing and Malting ........ 74 
Brick and Clay Products ...... 76 
See also Ceramics; Glass) 
ee OR es 79 
Building Materials and Supplies 


See Building; also Lumber). 79 
Buses (See Automotive Industry) 49 


Business Equipment and Sup- 
ee eee ee ST Pre 98 
Business Reference Publications .102 
Butter (See Dairy Products, 
TORE Ccatebossciseakdedns 137 
B r’s Guide (See Business Ref- 
nee Publications; Purchas- 
Pe ee ee ee ee 102 


Candy (See Confectionery) ...134 


Page 


Canned Foods, Fisheries (See 
Food Manufacturing and Dis- 
tribution) 

Caps (See Clothing, Men’s and 
MED stata cornddenw aes eects 122 

Carpets (See Furniture and 
House Furnishings; Textiles) .210 

Cartons (See Paper, Paper Prod- 
ee Pe eee ere 331 

Catalogs (See Business Reference 


ey er 102 
Cement and Quarry Products In- 
ein bd étad whomai wad 105 
Cemeteries (See Funeral Direc- 
tors; Cemeteries) .......... 208 
Central Stations (See Electrical; 
also Power Plants) .......... 153 
CEE SN ss a wireline wae 109 
(See also Brick and Clay Prod- 
ucts) 


Chain Stores (See Commerce and 
Distribution; Food Manufac- 


turing and Distribution)..... 127 
Cheese (See Dairy Products, 

Po ee aus wg ata ee 137 
Chemical Process Industries. ...113 
Children’s Wear (See Women’s 

Garments, Millinery) ........394 
Cigaretts (See Tobacco) ......387 
Cigars (See Tobacco) ........ 387 


Civil Engineering (See Engineer- 
ing Construction; Municipali- 


ties and Counties) .......... 167 
Clay Products (See Brick and 
Clay Products; Ceramics).... 76 


Cleaning and Dyeing (See Laun- 
dries, Cleaning and Dyeing) .242 


Clothing, Men’s and Boys’...... 122 
Clothing, Women’s (See Women’s 
Garments, Millinery) ....... 394 
Clubs (See Hotels, Institutions, 
Tourist Courts, Clubs) ...... 227 
GE” <ate onal, back ees he aan 123 


Coffee, Tea, Spices (See Food 
Manufacturing and Distribu- 


SS saci chee sito asca: Bae he acne 195 
Coke (See Coal; Metal Producing 
and Working Industries)... .123 


Cold Storage (See Refrigerating 


eee 364 
Commerce and Distribution... .127 
Commodity Distribution (See 

Freight Traffic, Shipping, 

WOAFGROUMINM) ac ccicccccass 204 
Concrete Products (See Cemen‘ 

and Quarry Products) ...... 105 
Pe 134 
Construction (See Building; En- 

gineering Construction) .... 79 
Containers (See Packaging; Pa- 

per, Paper Products) ....... 327 
Conventions (See Advertising 

and Merchandising) ........ 21 


Cooperage (See Wood-Working) .397 
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Page 
Copper (See Metal and Non- 
Metallic Mining) ........... 279 
Cork Products (See Wood-Work- 
DL cisbetids ned wenek bane 397 
Cosmetics (See Beauty Shops, 
EE ED weeds viesxne 70 
Cotton (See Textiles) ........ 379 


Crushed Stone (See Cement and 
Quarry Products Industries) .105 
Cultivators (See Farm Operating 


ls Pe 185 
Cutlery (See Hardware) ...... 219 
D 
Dairy Products; Produce....... 137 


Dental (See Medical, Dental). .272 
Department Stores (See Dry 
Goods, Department and General 


I 65 2055 tet bee Kee 149 
Detergents (See Chemical Proc- 
2.) 113 
ee 142 
Directories (See Business Refer- 
ence Publications) .......... 102 
Distribution (See Commerce and 
ee 127 


(See Industrial Distribution) .231 
(See Freight Traffic, Shipping, 


Warehousing) ............ 204 
Dresses (See Women’s Garments, 
EE Nacececvccmeeewees 394 
Drugs, Proprietaries .......... 144 
Dry Goods, Department and Gen- 
Ge BE bk 6 cede deaecceda 149 
Dyeing (See Laundries, Cleaning 
and Dyeing; Textiles) ...... 242 
E 
Education (See Schools) ...... 371 
CO eee 153 
Electric Railways (See Transit 
DED cccrnneineaenbeenn 389 
Electric Refrigeration (See Elec- 
Ui c cw arsed aa ale ace 4 oe 153 
Electronic Industries .......... 163 


Elevators (See Grain and Feed) .217 
Embalmers (See Funeral Direc- 


tors; Cemeteries) .......... 208 
Enamel (See Ceramics; Glass). .109 
Engineering Construction ..... 167 


Engines (See Diesel Industry; 
Metal Producing and Working 


Industries; Power Plants)....142 
Engraving (See Printing) ....349 
Exports and Imports .......... 177 


(See also Canada) 
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Fabrics (See Textiles) .......379 
Farm Operating Equipment ....185 
Feed (See Grain and Feed)....217 


(See also Flour Milling) 
Fertilizers (See Chemical Process 
NOE? pvc cawes sas eee 113 
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Financial (See Banking) ...... 65 
Fire Departments (See Munici- 


palities and Counties) ...... 313 
Fisheries (See Food Manufactur- 
ing and Distribution) ...... 195 


Floor Coverings (See Furniture 


and House Furnishings) ..210 
Ph CE. vcce ee se eeoeend 190 
CO POC OP. 193 


(See also Grain and Feed) 
Food Manufacturing and Distri- 
bution (See also Meat Packing, 


EME) «oe ccccccccceses 195 
Foreign Trade (See Exports and 
Imports; Canada) .......... 177 


Foundries (See Metal Producing 
and Working Industries)... .2 
Freight Traffic, Shipping, Ware- 
housing 
Fruits (See Food Manufacturing 
and Distribution) 
Funeral Directors; 
Furniture and House 
ings 


Cemeteries. .208 
Furnish- 


I ee ee ee eee 214 
Gas Appliances Gas ) .214 
Gas Engines (See Farm Operat- 
ing Equipment; Metal Produc- 
ing and Working Industries) .185 
Gasoline (See Oil, Petroleum). .321 
General Stores (See Dry Goods, 
Department, General Stores) .149 
Glass (See Ceramics; Glass). ..109 
Gold (See Metal and Non-Metal- 
Ease 
Golf Clubs Hotels, Institu- 
tions, Tourist Courts, Clubs) .227 
Golf Supplies (See Sporting 
eS no nécewece unc cee 
Se Cs Pb See cécéwecene 217 
Gravel (See Cement and Quarry 
Products Industries) 
Groceries (See Food Manufac- 
turing and Distribution)... .. 195 
Gypsum (See Cement and Quarry 
Products Industries) 


{ See 


(See 


Hardware .219 
Hats, Men’s (See Clothing. ‘Men’ 8 
and Boys’) > 
Hats, Women’s (See Women’s 
Garments, Millinery) .......394 
Heating (See Air Conditioning, 
Heating, Ventilating, Plumb- 
ing, Sheet Metal Working).. 29 
Hides and Skins (See Shoes and 
Leather ) nie alah ie ck alec eee 


Hosiery (See Knit Goods, Under- 
wear and Hosiery) .......... 24 
Hospitals, Nursing ............ 223 

Hotels, Institutions, Tourist 
Ss GE 6 o.cus ceease coe 


House Furnishings (See Furni- 

ture and House Furnishings) . 
Ice (See Refrigerating Indus- 
tries) 


210 








Page 

Ice Cream (See Dairy Products; 
ZI! asbbbansbuteeenel 137 
Illumination (See Electrical). ..153 

I 

Imports (See Exports and Im- 
DOTURs CHBED) ccc ccccccsons 177 
Industrial Distribution ........ 231 
EnGustrial Safety ...cccccccces 233 


Institutions (See Hotels, Institu- 
tions, Tourist Courts, Clubs) .227 
DEE. ccosnswrbeeedbaneae 234 
Interior Decorating (See Furni- 
ture and House Furnishings) .210 
Iron and Steel (See Metal Pro- 


ducing and Working Indus- 
DES sdsubawedanac sees asen 287 
Iron Ore (See Metal and Non- 
Metallic Mining) ........... 279 
Jewelry and Optical Goods...... 237 
K 
Knit Goods, Underwear and 
De "tu cs deau aewd eee tees 241 
L 
Lamps (See Electrical) ........ 153 


Lard (See Meat Packing, By- 
NE. n-d-6 Se tcalaic 0G ar a 269 

RE er eee 242 

Lead (See Metal and Non-Metal- 


ere 279 
Leather (See Shoes and Leather )374 
Lighting Fixtures (See Electri- 

cal) 
Lighting Plants, Small (See Elec- 

trical; Farm Operating Equip- 


Ar errr re 153 
Lime (See Cement and Quarry 
Products Industries) ........ 105 
Listers (See Farm Operating 
DE). . ceceneeewhenes 185 
Lithographing (See Printing) ..349 
Lubricants (See Oil, Petroleum) .321 
RE ices itera wad y-6e eos eed 245 
M 
Machinery (See Metal Producing 
and Working Industries) ..... 287 
Manufacturing Industries ..... 251 


Marble (See Cement and Quarry 


Products Industries) ....... 105 
Marine, Shipbuilding; Power 
ee og OU eid ee eh 
Materials Handling (See Freight 
Traffic, Shipping, Warehous- 
SR eRe eS ee ee 204 
Meat Packing, By-Products... ..269 


(See also Food Manufacturing 
and Distribution) 
Re, GEE bc cb.ccededeacs 272 
(See also Hospitals, Nursing) 
Men’s Clothing (See Clothing, 
Men’s and Boys’)........... 122 
Metal and Non-Metallic Mining .279 


Metal Producing and Working 
Dy J5t5 oekewadueeene 287 

Milk (See Dairy Products; Prod- 
le -sesbenawOed 6060 Oceana 137 
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Mill and Factory Supplies (See 
Industrial Distribution) ..... 231 
Millinery (See Women’s Gar- 
ments, Millinery) ........... 394 


Milling (See Flour Milling)... .19% 
Mining (See Coal; Metal and 
Non-Metallic Mining) ....... 123 
Miscellaneous (See Unclassified) .399 
Monuments (See Cement and 
Quarry Products Industries) . .105 
Motion Picture Industry, Amuse- 
ments 
Motor Boats (See Marine, Ship- 
building; also Diesel Industry ) .26:; 
Motor Buses (See Automotive In- 
dustry; also Transit Industry). 49 
Motorcycles (See Sporting Goods, 
Toys) 
Motor Trucks (See Automotive 
De codsccesaundus oor 49 
Municipalities and Counties... .315 
Music, Pianos, Players (See Ra- 
dio, Phonographs and Musical 
Instruments) .....0.0002.--004 
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Non-Ferrous Metals (See Metal 
Producing and Working In- 
a a st el cen ee 287 

Non-Metallic Mineral Industries 
(See Cement and Quarry Prod- 
ucts Industries; Metal and Non- 
Metallic Mining) 

Nurserymen (See Florists, Seeds) 190 

Nursing (See Hospitals, Nurs- 
ing) 


Office Buildings (See Building). 79 
Office Equipment (See Business 


Equipment and Supplies)... .100 
Oil Heating (See Air Condi- 
tioning, Heating) ........... 29 
Sh SD, oo 6 a bk cin hig mae 321 
Oleomargarine (See Meat Pack- 
ing, By-Products) .......... 269 
Opticians (See Jewelry and Op- 
il fs i ate al aie 237 
Orthopedic Appliances (See Medi- 
re ener 272 


Outdoor Advertising (See Adver- 


tising and Merchandising).. 21 
P 
0 eer ee 327 
Packing (See Freight Traffic, 
Shipping, Warehousing) ..... 204 
Paint and Varnish............ 328 
Paper, Paper Products........ 331 
Parks (See Municipalities and 
Beebe da ao wears $13 


Petroleum (See Oil, Petroleum) .*2! 
Phonographs (See Radio, Phono- 
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Quarry Products Industries; 
Metal and Non-Metallic Min- 
ing; Chemical Process Indus- 
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you can supplement the 
market data in this book with the 


MARKET AND MEDIA FILES 


of the 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


Each McGraw-Hill publication is now prepared to furnish 
you with its own individual file folder imprinted with the 





publication’s name, and containing data sheets with fac- 
tual information under the following subject headings: — 


1. MARKET— Facts and figures on the field served, buying 
habits, material defining or illustrating the field and the kind 
and quantities of products used in it. 


2. CIRCULATION— This includes ABC and NIAA statements, 
material on circulation methods and coverage, typical read- 
ers, evidence of readership, readership surveys, and similar 
material. 


3. EDITORIAL — History and scope of the publication, editorial 
programs, editorial staff and other material relating to edi- 
torial plans and achievements. 


4. ADVERTISING — Advertising rates and policy, discounts and 
commissions, rate change announcements, information about 
advertising and advertisers. 


5. SPECIFICATIONS — Issue and closing dates, mechanical lim- | 
itations, page size, bleed, standard colors, insert details, type 
faces, and other mechanical data. 


6. MISCELLANEOUS — Under this number will be filed all 
other material not specifically covered by the preceding 
classifications. 












No 














States 













BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


FIRST CLASS PERMIT No. 64, Sec. 510, P. L. & R., New York, N. Y. 











McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N.Y. 








































































rw York, N.Y. 
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wmpany 
idress 


UBLICATIONS IN WHICH 


the following publications: — 


“Dated” Data Sheets 


The data sheets in these folders include the 
most up-to-date material available and they 
are “dated” when issued. Therefore when 
you are using them at any time you know 
exactly how recent the information is. From 
time to time revised data sheets will be fur- 
nished to all known holders of these Market 
and Media Files. 

This is not a new or original idea. Many 
publications, including some of ours, have 
issued data books in file folder form. But this 
is the first time a completely standardized 
and uniform file folder system has been 
adopted for the McGraw-Hill Publications. 

This step has been taken only after discus- 
sions with advertisers, as well as advertising 
agency executives and space buyers, have 
indicated a strong desire for factual material 
in standard filing sizes, to replace some or all 
of the various kinds of publication promotion 
pieces which have been sent out from time 


to time. 


* * o 


You can use the convenient postcard below 
to notify us which publication's folders you 
want for your own files. There's no charge 
or obligation of any kind involved. Your name 
will go automatically on the list to receive 


revised data sheets when and as issued. 


See also advertisement of the Associated 
Business Papers, Inc. 


THIS TEAR OUT POST CARD FOR MARKET AND MEDIA FILES OF 
YOU ARE SPECIFICALLY INTERESTED 


cGrow-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 


Without obligation on my part, please send me Market and Media Files 
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AVIATION — Covers military ceronavtics, private and indus 
trial flying, also design, production and maintenance 


BUS TRANSPORTATION — Al! phases of bus operation. Main 
tenance, and developments in bus design 


BUSINESS WEEK — For executives in the active management 
group of business and industry. Furnishes the world's impor 
tant and significant business news 


CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING — For chem 
ical engineers engaged in the production, technology and eco 
nomics of the process industries 


COAL AGE — For the operating, engineering and executive 
divisions of the coal-mining industry 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS — Pictorial treatment of modern 


methods in engineering construction 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING — Devoted to the field of elec 
trical construction, engineering, installation, repairing, mar 
keting, electrical maintenance and inspection 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING — Serving the electric app 
ance trade ond the sale of electrical merchandise 


ELECTRICAL WEST — Business and technical journal of the 


electrical industry in the eleven western stotes 


ELECTRICAL WORLD — Al! phases of production, transmis 


sion, distribution and use of electric energy 


ELECTRONICS — Design, engineering and manufacture of ro 
dio equipment. industrial and scientific applications of elec 
tronic tubes. 


E.&2M.J. METAL and MINERAL MARKETS — Weekly morket 


reports on non-ferrous metal prices 


ENGINEERING & MINING JOURNAL — Technica! and mor 
ket information on metallic and non-metallic mining, milling 
smelting ond refining 


ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD — For civil engineers and 
contractors, who plan, design, build, operate and maintoin 
engineering and construction works 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE — Al! phoses 
of monufacturing plant operation; — management, production 
and plant services, maintenance of structures and mechanico 
and electrical equipment 


FOOD INDUSTRIES — Devoted to the production and distr 


bution of food products for human consumption 


MILL SUPPLIES — The magozine of industrial distribution 
Current news of mill supply distributors ond manufacturer 


PHOTO TECHNIQUE — Technica! magazine for specialists 
the industrial and commercial applications of photography 


POWER — Providing plant operating engineers and consu 
tants with authentic information on better plant operation and 
maintenance. 


PRODUCT ENGINEERING — For de-ian and engineering ex 
ecutives of companies manufacturing machinery, and industric 
products. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION RETAILING — Publication of the 
home entertainment merchandising field, for retailers, distrib 
vtors and servicemen. 


TEXTILE WORLD — Business and technical journal of the tex 
tile industry and its various divisions 


TRANSIT JOURNAL — Business and technical magazine for the 
local transportation services — street cars, buses, trolley buses 
end rapid transit. 


WHOLESALER'S SALESMAN — Devoted to the interests of the 
saclesmen ond executives of electrical wholesalers 
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, hl business press is a highly selective tool for 


accomplishing a very definite advertising purpose—a 
purpose which is based upon recognition of its special- 
ized function. 


While business papers have been published in the 
United States for nearly a hundred years, their greatest 
development has come in the past fifty. Since 1900 in- 
dustrial and trade publications have had their greatest 
development both in number and influence. At present 
there are about 1,700 journals of this character, plus 500 
in Canada, and in addition 150 business reference books, 
which play an important part in the sales plans of 
manufacturers whose specific market is industry or 
trade. 

Because business papers cannot be used most effec- 
tively unless their markets are clearly visualized, “The 
Market Data Book,” now the Market Data Book Number 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, was established in 1921 for 
the purpose of presenting basic facts regarding all mar- 
kets served by business publications. 

Consideration of the general presentation of each 
market is usually followed by a more detailed study by 
the advertiser or advertising agent with reference to a 
specific product; but in the meantime a clear conception 
of the extent and character of the market, including 
number of units, volume of business, volume of pur- 
chases, extent and character of equipment and materials 
employed, purchasing methods, seasonal variations and 
current trends, makes this task far simpler than if the 
general market picture had to be developed by indi- 
vidual effort in each case. 

Since the function of the Market Data Book Number 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is to provide a clear, accurate 
and concise picture of each trade and industrial market, 
it brings together data from all sources, indicating the 
authority and enabling reference to it to be made if 
desired. 

The statistical and other material now available for 
the study of specific markets is far greater than ever 
before. The United States Government, through the 
Department of Commerce, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Department of the Interior and the Treasury 
Department, has made available a mass of information 
useful to business. The Bureau of the Census, the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and other 
units of the Department of Commerce offer numerous 
information services having to do with both domestic 
and foreign trade. The Census of Manufactures, pub- 
lished by the Bureau of the Census, supplies highly 
valuable data on industrial fields, while the Census 
of Business provides an accurate analysis of the trade 
channels through which the goods purchased at retail by 
the American public flow to the consumer. A re- 
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cent publication of the Department of Commerce, th« 
“Industrial Market Data Handbook of the United 
States,” gives the county location of industrial units 
and mines by classifications and would serve as a usefu! 
companion to this volume. 


Special Market Studies Utilized 


N addition, the work of many business and trade 

associations includes the development of market 
data, the value of which is not overlooked in the prep- 
aration of this volume. Because the function of a con- 
siderable number of organizations of this kind includes 
trade promotion, they have found it necessary to make 
careful studies of their markets, with special reference 
to competitive conditions and trends in consumption. 
Their figures are included where available, as in most 
cases they are significant. 

The business papers themselves, because of their spe- 
cialized market function, have done an excellent job in 
surveying the fields which they cover. Variations in 
sales opportunities due to changes in methods, equip- 
ment and volume of business are constantly reported 
to advertisers by business papers. In addition to pres- 
entations of a general character, they frequently make 
surveys of markets for specific products. The value of 
these surveys is so well recognized that in many cases 
manufacturers and advertising agencies use the facili- 
ties of the business press in making market surveys as 
a preliminary to advertising and merchandising plans. 
Many surveys are available to advertisers without 
charge. A list of such surveys, which are available to 
advertisers and agencies, is included with the market 
and publication data for each field and industry. 


In addition, many of the market research organiza- 
tions whose services are constantly employed by adver- 
tisers and merchandisers are as expert in studying 
trade and industrial situations as in investigating the . 
preferences of the general consumer. Special studies of 
this character often reveal not only possibilities for the 
sale of new products, but new applications for old ones; 
and in defining the attitude of the trade or industry 
toward the advertiser’s product, may frequently pay for 
themselves by revealing copy material which adds as- 
surance of success to advertising and sales promotion 
efforts. 


The function of this issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 
of course, is not to take the place of the various spe- 
cialized services available for market studies, but to sim- 
plify their work by providing a base of factual data 
which will indicate the problems which are to be solved 
through investigations having to do with specitic 
products. 
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Selecting Advertising Media 


HEN the market is defined and a decision made 

regarding the method of distribution and sale, the 
manufacturer is then concerned with the problem of 
selecting for advertising those business publications 
which deal with the various trade, industrial, profes- 
sional or engineering factors involved in the marketing 
of his product. It is possible in nearly every case to 
select publications designed to cover the specific market 
in which the advertiser is interested, including the trade 
or professional groups which purchase for resale or 
specify for industrial or technical use. 


The great variety of business publications available 
for specialized uses, the thorough coverage of buying 
power of industrial and trade markets which they offer, 
the editorial vigor which many of them possess in high 
degree, and the relatively low rates at which their space 
is offered, all account for the fact that more advertisers 
use business publications than any other one class of 
media. 

It has been estimated that approximately 50,000 ad- 
vertisers employ these publications. Many of them use 
no others, while most of the advertisers utilizing the 
facilities of other media also employ business journals. 
The only class ef advertisers who are not generally 
able to use trade and industrial papers is composed of 
retailers. Even jobbers find it desirable to be repre- 
sented in their trade papers, both to obtain coverage 
of their regional markets and to establish demand for 
the special brands which they promote, either for the 
manufacturers they represent, or on their own account. 


Classification of Business Papers 


HE three divisions into which business papers fall 

are trade, industrial and class. The trade publica- 
tion serves the function of distribution, supplying busi- 
ness information to wholesale and retail merchants who 
buy for resale. Industrial publications deal with the 
interests of those engaged in production, and in the 
allied fields of construction, public utility operation, 
transportation and other activities where the use of 
mechanical power and equipment is important. Class 
publications are those which serve vocational activities 
involving consumption, though the element of resale is 
sometimes present, as in the restaurant field. 

Some business publications perform more than a 
single function. For example, The Iron Age serves the 
interests of distributors of iron, steel and machinery, 
as well as manufacturers and fabricators. The National 
Provisioner supplies information to wholesalers of 
meats and provisions as well as producers and proc- 
essors of packing-house products. National Petroleum 
vs serves the interests of marketers of petroleum 
products, and also those of refiners and producers of 
petroleum. However, each publication usually has a 
pr mary function. 
ublications dealing with distribution endeavor edi- 
ally to provide information both regarding products 
ard suecessful methods of merchandising them. Price 
in ormation is also included in many cases. Trends, 
e:ecially as to styles, indicating the attitudes and 
pr-ferences of the consumer, are given much attention. 
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Retailing methods, including store arrangements, win- 
dow displays and advertising, are reported and analyzed. 
Costs of doing business are compiled as a basis for indi- 
cating the proper margin of profit which the distribu: 
tor should have in order to make a reasonable profit on 
his sales volume. How to get a larger share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar is the burden of much of the editorial 
activity in this field. 

Effective coverage of wholesale and retail distributors 
is provided by trade publications. It would be almost 
impossible to find an important merchant in any line 
who does not read carefully the information furnished 
him through the pages of his favorite trade publica- 
tions. Because of the concentration of volume among a 
minority of large units, trade publications have care- 
fully developed coverage of these important establish- 
ments, but coverage of the smaller establishments is 
also available in most retail fields. 


Advertising in business papers serving the distribu- 
tive function relates both to products purchased for 
resale, and those purchased for use in the store. Adver- 
tisements of products are most successful when they 
develop the profit element, by indicating rapid turnover 
through attractive prices, good design or style values. 
Modern equipment for the store, providing better dis- 
play of merchandise or better facilities for manage- 
ment, service or delivery, is successfully advertised by 
many manufacturers through publications of this char- 
acter. 


Industrial Papers 


NDUSTRIAL publications are of many types, in- 

cluding horizontal papers which circulate broadly 
through industry, or deal with a single function common 
throughout industry, and vertical papers, which serve 
but a single industry, though covering all phases of 
that special field. 

Some professional and technical journals are classed 
as industrial, for while their readers may not be 
engaged in industrial operations, their services are 
employed as a preliminary to or accompaniment of 
industrial work, and usually involve specification or 
recommendation which influences industrial buying to 
a measurable degree. This is especially true in the engi- 
neering field. 

The information which industrial publications pro- 
vide has considerable variety. While technical informa- 
tion dealing with improvements in engineering, manu- 
facturing or operating methods is common to most of 
them, many industrial journals also provide information 
regarding markets, quoting prices on the products pro- 
duced, purchased or marketed in the field. News reports 
of important events, changes in personnel, financial 
data and similar matters are published in many journals 
of this type. 

Articles dealing with industrial progress appearing 
in the industrial press serve frequently to stimulate 
interest in the products of manufacturers, since develop- 
ments in practice usually involve changes in methods, 
materials or machinery. Consequently the advertiser 
frequently is able to profit from the editorial promotion 
of improvements in which his own products play an 
important part. 
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In addition, many industrial publications emphasize 
the development of new or improved products, report- 
ing them as news of interest to their readers. Often 
special departments are devoted to this activity, and 
there are some industrial publications which are con- 
cerned exclusively with this type of information. 
Circulation of industrial publications of the hori- 
zontal type is not usually intended to be inclusive of 
manufacturing or operating plants of all sizes, but is 
aimed at the more important units which are responsible 
for the largest production and hence the principal buy- 
ing. On the other hand, more complete coverage of all 
plants within the industry is often supplied by vertical 
publications serving specific fields. In both types of 
publications the circulation objective is coverage of key 
executives responsible for policies, operations and pur- 


chases. 


Class Papers 


LASS papers in the business field are vocational in 

character, but do not involve trade or industrial 
functions, as a rule. Examples are the school, advertis- 
ing and medical journals. Included in this group are 
other types of professional journals not concerned di- 
rectly or indirectly with industrial activities. Architec- 
tural and engineering publications are usually grouped 
with industrial rather than class papers. 


The class publication is editorially concerned with 
improved methods, equipment and ideas which provide 
better service and promote progress. As in the case of 
both industrial and trade publications, news of new 
products is often an important editorial feature. The 
experience of leaders is reported as the basis for much 
of the promotion of new ideas constantly going on 
through the medium of class publications. 


Circulation objectives are determined by type of edi- 
torial content, distribution of buying units, concentra- 
tion of volume and other factors which are involved in 
the trade and industrial fields. In spite of the large 
number of units in many class fields, circulation cover- 
age is generally effective. An example is the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, which provides a net 
paid circulation of nearly 98,000, out of a total of 
137,000 practicing physicians in the United States. 


Directories 


HE business publication field also includes direc- 
tories, appearing annually, as a rule, which are 
published for many general and special fields. Directory 
information is provided not only with reference to com- 
panies, office and factory locations, personnel, rating, 
etc., but also as to classifications of products. The value 
of these books as a source of buying information is 
clearly indicated, and many of them are used by large 
numbers of advertisers. One leading general industrial 
directory is employed by more than 2,500 advertisers. 
Other types of reference books include handbooks 
which contain technical data, engineering tables and 
similar information which has value for reference by 
operating men and others. The tendency in the publica- 


tion of many books of this kind has been to combine 
miscellaneous information which is required for refer- 
ence and for buying purposes in one general reference 
volume, which thus contains sufficient data to insure 
frequent use and therefore opportunity for advertising 
to be seen by the user. 


Catalog Files 


ATALOG files represent a different and a growing 

type of service for industria! executives. This 

type of reference book was formerly called a coépera- 

tive catalog, and later a consolidated catalog. Now the 

preferred term is “catalog file,” suggesting the service 

rendered in filing and indexing catalog material before 
it is placed in the hands of the user. 

The objective of the service is to make accessible for 
ready reference the catalogs of many manufacturers, 
class**ed as to products, so that the engineer, operating 
executive, purchasing official, architect or other class of 
buyer has an opportunity to see a wide range of prod- 
ucts before undertaking to make a selection based on 
his own requirements. 

The development of a basic philosophy for prefiled 
catalog service has stimulated interest in the use of this 
co-operative method of maintaining catalog data in the 
offices of industrial executives. It has been found that 
while the individual catalog is seldom retained per- 
manently by more than 20 per cent of those to whom 
it is distributed, the prefiled catalog, if made a part of 
a sufficiently comprehensive and useful file, is almost 
always maintained in buyers’ offices and is readily ac- 
cessible for use whenever buying needs arise. Thus the 
elimination of waste of catalogs and sales opportunities 
involved in both the broadcast and hold-back methods of 
individual catalog distribution represents improvement 
in catalog performance and economy for buyers as well 
as for manufacturers of industrial and engineering 
materials and equipment. 

The ideal sequence in industrial selling, students of 
the subject point out, is for the prospective user to refer 
to catalog data for information before the salesman is 
called in. By use of the consolidated catalog file, this 
can be accomplished more successfully than through the 
distribution of individual catalogs which may not be 
generally accessible for immediate use. 

The growing use of prefiled catalog service by manu- 
facturers is also based on the skill with which distribu- 
tion lists covering major buying power in important 
markets are built. These lists are generally made avail- 
able to manufacturers represented in the catalog file, 
thus enabling direct mail promotion and salesmen’s calls 
to be directed to companies which are known to have 
catalog data on their lines available. 

One catalog organization is employed by more than 
1,200 manufacturers to handle the printing, filing and 
distribution of their catalogs and data for buyers’ us« 

Use of prefiled catalogs does not preclude use of indi- 
vidual catalogs as well, as the manufacturer may obtain 
a sufficient number of catalogs for individual use, in- 
cluding distribution by salesmen, in advance of or fol- 
lowing publication and distribution of the catalog file 
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Advertising and Merchandising 


(See also Packaging: Paper, Paper Products; Printing, Publishing) 





P aRat.e.ine the improvement in 
general business conditions, advertising 
volume in 1940 has shown increases 
over 1939 in virtually all classifications. 

The dollar volume of advertising in 
magazines and farm papers, as com- 
piled by Publishers’ Information Bu- 
reau, totaled $92,315,405 for the first 
six months of 1940 as compared with 
$83,604,123 for the like 1939 period. 
This was a gain of 10.4 per cent. 

Network billings for the three major 
radio chains (National, Columbia and 
Mutual) for the first six months of 
1940 totaled $45,316,726 as compared 
to $39,780,096 for the same period in 
1939, a gain of 13.9 per cent. 

Newspaper display linage, as re- 
ported by Media Records for 366 news- 
papers in 107 cities, totaled 821,280,823 
lines for the first six months of 1940 as 
compared to 802,451,039 lines in the 
same 1939 period reported by 383 news- 
papers in 107 cities. 


Magazines 

The dollar volume of advertising in 
magazines totaled $151,484,530 in 1939, 
according to Publishers’ Information 
Bureau, as compared to $141,578,197 in 
1938, an increase of 6.9 per cent. Totals 
for the various types of magazines are 
shown in an accompanying tabulation. 

A breakdown of dollar volume in 
major classifications of advertising for 
1939 and 1938 is shown as follows, com- 
piled from records of Publishers’ In- 
formation Bureau: 


Type 1938 1939 
Horticulture .......<. $ 789,669 $ 810,125 
Livestock .......:. 39,025 31,566 
Automobiles .... 8,867,046 12,539,349 
Automobile accessories 8,937,875 10,101,772 
BOGE: Scéceeceesese 87,641 174,834 
Clothing ie tebe omne 7,793,972 8,331,465 
Communication ...... 1,390,360 1,212,793 
Electrical Equipment 

(Household) . 4,071,328 4,402,291 

(Structural) 1,016,678 997,798 
Financial ... 4,537,926 4,621,892 
Pee 16,046,814 17,542,008 
Fox beverages 4,430,221 4,310,180 
Wines, liquors . 6,948,746 6,619,775 
OE : «nana ; 829,112 1,548,650 
Confections ..... 1,846,237 1,715,212 
House furnishings . 4,541,938 5,588,772 
Kitchen supplies 2,096,487 2,191,676 
Se cleaners a? 4,358,092 4,672,179 
Optical goods, cameras 1,169,257 1,145,653 
Office supplies ....... 2,171,547 2,249,881 
Paper goods .. 1,192,752 1,268,801 
Pu ations : 1,969,206 2,001,607 
Radios ...... e 785,430 660,516 
C pondence schools 788,384 791,021 
Sn ng materials ... 9,394,727 7,663,077 
Toilet goods ....... .. 17,723,858 18,767,514 
Me il supplies .... 6,280,837 6,767,514 
Tr | and accommo- 

d SP Pret .... 5,659,006 5,514,159 


_The ten leading advertisers in maga- 
zines during 1939 and the amount spent 
by each was computed as follows: (Fig- 
ures are necessarily approximates.) 
General Motors Corporation, $6,010,- 
681; Chrysler Corporation, $3,138,495; 
Procter & Gamble Company, $2,460,- 


197; R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, 
$2,075,025; Bristol-Myers Company, 
$2,010,059; Colgate - Palmolive - Peet 





No. of 

Type Pubs. 
EEL. necucnceskabkka tunes vneaeves 32 
SEED. 8.6045 000060008600 000k0000000K8 40 
is cet ae Ree ete e sas ae 20 
Weeklies and semi-monthlies ....... 20 
MEE 64sec éccquadeedesdseiweneeneee 112 





Dollar Volume of Magazine Advertising 1939-38 








1938 1939 Pct. Gain 
$ 46,811,140 $ 43,434,594 —7.3 
14,112,668 14,494,945 2.7 
13,743,968 14,532,359 5.7 
66,910,421 79,022,632 18.1 
$141,578,197 $151,484,530 6.9 
—Publishers’ Information Bureau. 








Company, $2,013,543; Liggett & Myers 
Tobacco Company, $1,894,390; Kellogg 
Company, $1,863,196; Ford Motor Com- 
pany, $1,826,753, and American To- 
bacco Company, $1,800,604. 


Newspapers 

Newspaper linage in the 380 news- 
papers of 108 cities covered by Media 
Records totaled 2,024,675,544 in 1939, 
a total very close to the 1938 figure of 
2,047,464,611 lines reported by 112 
papers in the same number of cities. 

Advertising Age’s index of retail ac- 
tivity in 82 important markets shows 
that retail advertising linage in news- 
papers of these cities totaled 688,419,- 
842 for the first 37 weeks of 1940, a 
gain of 1.4 per cent over the total re- 
ported by these papers for the like 1939 
period. With the exception of a few 
scattered weeks, 1940 retail linage has 
remained consistently above 1939 totals, 
according to this publication. 


Direct Mail 


About 75 per cent of all advertis- 
ing budgets apportion from three to 
49 per cent of the total for direct mail 
advertising, though no figures are 
available regarding total annual vol- 
ume. 

The annual report of the postmaster 
general for the fiscal year 1939, indi- 
cated that 103,546,341 business reply 
cards and envelopes were returned to 
their issuers during the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1939. The fiscal year report is 
as follows: 


DomMESTIC 


Letters (other than local de- 

livery) and sealed parcels.. 8,423,311,632 
Letters for local delivery..... 3,883,232,719 
Government postal cards..... 1,886,877,167 
Private mailing (post) cards. 464,056,118 
Air mail -.+. 221,146,610 
Total, publishers’ second class 4,267,187,135 
Transient i 43,094,970 
Third class 5,181,276,542 
Fourth class 692,638,401 


Pieces 


Penalty matter .. 1,122,322,331 
Franked matter ... 35,570,127 
Free for the blind . 1,253,446 


26,221, 967,198 


Total, domestic ..... 

FOREIGN 
Miscellaneous ...........-; 166,438,613 
Publishers’ second class 47,452,597 
[ 3 Rea 8,987,867 

ee. TE so cudeeeesceean 222,879,077 


Grand total, all mail matter.26,444,846,275 


Production of direct mail material, 
as listed by the 1937 census of the 
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printing and publishing industries in- 


cluded: 


Books and pamphlets 
Letters, circulars, etc. 


$29,240,684 
22,186,316 


$51,427,000 


Radio Broadcasting 


Net time sales of virtually the entire 
broadcasting industry totaled $129,968,- 
026 for 1939, according to Federal Com- 
munications Commission figures ap- 
pearing in Broadcasting. This was a 
gain of approximately 11 per cent over 
the 1938 total. The FCC figures were 
compiled from reports submitted by 
three networks and 705 individual sta- 
tions including those owned or managed 
by the networks. Division of the total 
time sales was as follows: 


Per cent 

of 

Class of Time Amount total 
Major network ........ $61,310,571 47.3 
National non-network. 30,472,053 23.4 
DE cdcieeendd chveen ed 37,315,774 28.7 
Regional network ..... 869,628 0.6 
re $129,968,026 100.0 


Leading classifications in radio ad- 
vertising for 1939 were as follows: 
Food and food beverages, $24,649,778; 
drugs and toilet goods, $22,425,671; 
cigars and cigarettes, $11,668,090; laun- 
dry soaps, etc., $9,783,625; lubricants, 
$4,275,603; automotive, $3,275,879; con- 
fectionery, $2,275,492, and financial and 
insurance, $1,019,749. 


In the first six months of 1940 there 
were substantial gains in totals credited 
several of these classifications. Among 
them were drugs and toilet goods, up 
15.1 per cent over the comparable 1939 
period; foods and food beverages, up 
7.8 per cent; tobacco, up 37.4 per cent, 
and soap, up 15.2 per cent. 

The three major networks enjoyed a 
record year in 1939 revenues, with com- 
bined billings for the three amounting 
to $83,113,811, a gain of 15.8 per cent 
over 1938. Totals for each of the three 
with gains over 1938 totals were as 
follows: 


1939 Per cent 
Network Billings Gain 
National Broadcasting 
Dk. cthenssenasuadades $45,244,354 9.1 
Columbia Broadcasting 
OS eae 34,539,665 26.3 
Mutual Broadcasting 
ED cidhe titnhdunas 3,329,782 14.0 
Farm Papers 


The dollar volume of advertising in 
12 national farm papers covered by 
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Publishers’ Information Bureau totaled 
$10,085,880, a gain of 3.8 per cent over 
the 1938 total of $9,712,737 reported by 
the same papers. 

For the first six months of 1940, 
revenue in these publications totaled 
$5,732,894 as compared with $4,829,285 
for the like 1939 period, a gain of 18.7 
per cent. 

The five leading users of farm paper 
advertising, in dollar volume, were as 
follows: General Motors Corporation, 
$683,281; General Foods Corporation, 
$537,476; International Harvester Com- 
pany, $500,965; Ford Motor Company, 
$388,562, and R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 


oO” 


Company, $378,274. 


Outdoor Advertising 


Expenditure in outdoor advertising 
by national accounts during 1939 was 
$36,400,000 as compared to $36,700,000 
for 1938, according to estimates of Out- 
door Advertising, Incorporated. This 
does not include business placed by 
local advertisers. 

Outdoor Advertising, Incorporated, 
as the national selling organization for 
the outdoor industry acts as an out- 
door department for some 250 adver- 
tising agencies in placing and inspect- 
ing this advertising for its clients and 
in handling clerical and mechanical de- 
tails. 

Poster advertising, painted displays 
and spectacular electrics compose the 
three main divisions of outdoor adver- 
tising. About 1,100 outdoor advertis- 
ing companies operate in approximately 
17,000 cities and towns in the United 
States 


Signs and Novelties 


The National Sign Journal, reporting 
preliminary results of a 1939-40 census 
of sign manufacturers (in cooperation 
with the Bureau of the Census) esti- 
mates that there are 1,132 such firms 
in the United States. This estimate 
and those following are based on re- 
turns representing approximately 75 
per cent of the industry. Employes in 
these establishments are estimated at 
19,373, with wages totaling $23,186,217 
and value of products, $91,669,019. 

Of the companies reporting, says 
National Sign Journal, the average an- 
nual volume of business was $80,000. 
The number of establishments with an 
annual volume of more than $5,000 by 
states was as follows in the preliminary 
report covering 849 companies: 

‘ - 


Alabama Minnesota 


California 81 Missouri . 40 
Connecticut 10 New Hampshire 

Florida - 16 New Jersey ‘ , 
Georgia 7 New York — 
Illinois . 91 North Dakota... 4 
Indiana , 25 Ohio c. 
lowa Ss Oklahoma . 5 
Kansas 6 Oregon om 
Kentucky 7 Pennsylvania . 26 
Louisiana 7 Utah eacen: 
Maine : 4 Washineton .... 20 
Maryland 21 West Virginia.. 5 
Massachusetts 51 Wisconsin ... 25 


Products of this industry listed in the 
1937 Census of Manufactures included 
neon-tube and other electric signs, 
posters and cards, window and lobby 
cut-outs and displays, metal and proc- 
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ess signs, and other advertising novel- 
ties. Total value of the products of 
1,001 establishments was $75,722,835 
for 1937, $61,362,382 for 1,075 estab- 
lishments in 1935, and $74,681,351 for 
848 companies in 1933. The production 
in 1937 and 1935 was as follows: 


: 1937 1935 
Neon-tube signs ......$21,934,242 $17,469,619 
Other electric signs 

and advertising de- 


Se. auctesenciieses 1,790,613 1,904,797 
Cards and posters.... 1,584,105 1,403,281 
Window and lobby cut- 

outs and displays ... 10,744,780 5,819,008 
Beene GED cescsovcess 6,855,722 7,456,970 
Process signs = 5,326,411 5,056,264 
Outdoor signs not 

specified above ..... 3,608,381 2,867,065 

4,218,909 


Other signs .......... 5,875,727 
Advertising novelties... 12,910,091 12,256,334 
Sign letters and signs 
and advertising nov- 
elties not reported in 
GEE soxesenessene . 4,023,672 1,791,961 


$74,153,744 $60,243,208 





Business Papers 

The only comprehensive records of 
the amount of advertising carried by 
business papers are those related to the 
volume appearing in The Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., publications. 

In 1939, 134 ABP member papers re- 
ported advertising revenue of $18,640,- 
078 as against $18,811,466 reported by 
148 member publications in 1938. Dur- 
ing the same period these publications 
carried 104,360 pages of advertising 
against 106,484 pages in 140 papers in 
1938. 

Advertising agencies placed 65,306 
pages in 134 reporting ABP papers 
during 1939, or approximately 62.6 per 
cent of all pages placed as against 62 
per cent in 1938, continuing the upward 
trend in agency volume noted in recent 
years. 

Of approximately 1,700 business pa- 
pers published in the United States, 
267 are members of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations, 135 are affiliated with 
The Associated Business Papers and 
134 are members of Controlled Circu- 
lation Audit, Inc. 

Advertisers using business papers 
spend an average of 37 per cent of 
their appropriations in them. 


Publication Data 

The 1940 edition of N. W. Ayer & 
Son’s Directory of Newspapers and 
Periodicals says there are published in 
the United States and Canada 21,267 
newspapers and periodicals, more than 
shown in the 1939 book. Of these, 1,521 
are published in Canada and New- 
foundland, 19,914 in the United States 
and territories (168 of these in outlying 
territories). 

The directory gives the total number 
of daily newspapers at 2,170; of these, 
106 are in Canada and Newfoundland, 
2,064 in the United States and terri- 
tories, including 49 in outlying terri- 
tories. There are 11,662 weekly news- 
papers—769 in Canada and Newfound- 
land; 10,893 in the United States and 
territories, including 33 in outlying ter- 
ritories. Data on all these publications 
are as follows: 


Newspapers 1940 1939 Change 
A DE nhs encaens 14,311 14,213 + 98 
Daily (total) ...... 2,170 2,216 =— 46 
Daily (foreign)* ... 174 178 — 4 
Daily—Sun. editions 577 615 — 38 
. eee 11,662 11,516 + 14€ 
Semi-weekly ....... 391 380 + 11 


Total circulation 


Evening papers ee we 23,451.58 
BUOUMIME PODGTS 2... cccccssccccce 14,337, 49¢ 
err 29,593.54 


There are 63 rotogravure supplements ir 
newspapers in the U. S.; 4 in Candaiar 
papers. 

*There are 1,227 foreign language publi 
eations of all kinds. 


Mail Order Advertising 


There are approximately 20,000 com 
panies doing mail order business with 
a total annual volume well over $1,000,- 
000,000, according to Mail Order Jour- 
nal, These companies are important 
users of advertising agency service, 
large buyers of printed matter of al! 
kinds, as well as space buyers in both 
magazines and newspapers. 


Circulation Audits 


Two coéperative associations verify 
circulations of publications: Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations which audits cir- 
culations of newspapers, magazines, 
farm papers and business papers hav- 
ing 50 per cent or more of their dis- 
tribution paid for, and Controlled Cir- 
culation Audit, Inc., which now audits 
circulations of business publications 
having 50 per cent or less of their dis- 
tribution paid for by recipients, thus 
closing the gap that heretofore existed 
between the two groups. 

The Audit Bureau of Circulations is 
a cooperative and non-profit association 
of advertisers, advertising agencies and 
publishers. The membership is repre- 
sented by a board of directors consist- 
ing of 12 advertisers, 12 publishers and 
three advertising agencies. Its mem- 
bership is made up of the following: 
Advertisers, 271; advertising agencies, 
133; newspapers, 1,028; magazines, 
225; farm papers, 56; business papers, 
270. 

Membership of Controlled Circulation 
Audit, Inc., includes 132 business pa- 
pers, 38 advertisers and 22 advertising 
agencies. The publications serve 92 
industrial, trade and professional fields 
or distinct branches of these fields. 


Advertising Agencies 

There are about 1,800 advertising 
agencies (not including branches) list- 
ed in published lists. About 1,000 of 
these have recognition from one or 
more of the four leading media owner 
associations. The American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies, or the 
Four A’s as it is known, is the national 
body of advertising agencies associated 
for the purpose of raising the stand- 
ards of advertising practice. The Four 
A’s has about 120 members, operating 
some 230 offices in this country and 30 
offices in foreign countries. 

Advertising agencies place practi- 
cally all national advertising. FEsti- 
mated volume for 1939 was about 
$487,000,000. Members of the Four 4's 
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FIELD OF PUBLICATION 


ADVERTISING AGE covers the entire field of 
advertising and merchandising and related 
industries. Readers are advertising and 
merchandising executives and advertising 
agencies—men who are the final buying 
authority in the purchase of advertising 
space, radio time, transcriptions, commer- 
cial moving pictures, sound slide films, 
ideas, printing, advertising novelties, typog- 
raphy, lithography, paper, displays, elec- 
trotypes, and all materials and services re- 
quired in the production of advertising and 
promotional material. These reader-execu- 
tives constantly are seeking new ideas to 
help increase the sale of their products and 
for producing advertising more economi- 
cally. 


EDITORIAL CHARACTER 


The editorial appeal of Apvertisinc AcE 
is based upon the modern necessity for 
business information—the demand for news 
of interest and importance to advertising 
and merchandising executives. Neither a 
textbook nor a pulpit, Apvertisinc AGE has 
no axe to grind, no “cause” to foster, no 
musty traditions to uphold beyond the pri- 
mary tradition of honest, intelligent, wide- 
awake news gathering. 

More than 75 correspondents and editors 
located at strategic points all over the 
United States and in foreign countries 
gather the news wherever and whenever it 
breaks. 

Printed in newspaper style with news- 
paper printing and mailing speed, ApvER- 
TIsSING AcE reaches subscribers throughout 
the country on Monday morning with fresh, 
attention-compelling news. Thus, in thou- 
sands of agency and advertising offices its 
arrival is awaited eagerly and it is read 
immediately. It has immediate reader 
interest. 


CIRCULATION 


\DVERTISING ACE has attracted over 14,000 
subscriber-readers in less than eleven years 
and depression years at that! This truly 
remarkable circulation growth proves con- 
clusively that Apvertisinc Ace delivers the 
ews and facts which its readers want and 
need; and that proof is augmented by its 
high renewal percentage. 
Advertising and merchandising execu- 
ves and advertising agency executives, 
nstitute the bulk of Apvertistinc AcE 
iders. 


Advertising Age |" 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING AGE carries more lineage, 
more insertions, more accounts and more 
exclusive accounts than any other general 
advertising publication. A tabulation cov- 
ering this point and showing breakdowns 
by business classifications of advertisers 
using the general advertising press is avail- 
able to those interested, on request. 

This leadership in its field could only 
be established on the sound foundation of 
results derived by advertisers using ApvER- 
risinc AcE, who have expressed themselves 
in such terms as: “ADVERTISING AGE con- 
tinues to be the spearhead of our cam- 
paign”—Farm Journal; “We're doing busi- 
ness with a lot of people we only used to 
flirt with’—Phoenix Republic & Gazette; 
“Our advertising is effective because it 
gets results’—Simplicity Magazine; “Our 
advertising in ADVERTISING AGE has 
brought us direct business in a number of 
cases’—-Radio Station WFBR: “Our ad 
vertisements in ADVERTISING AGE are seen 
and assimilated by our largest customers” 

Free & Peters; “Several inquiries 
brought us business without a salesman’s 
call”’—Domestic Engineering. 

Since ApvERTISING AGE uses the news- 
paper format, with five columns to the 
page, 15 inches long, all advertising is 
“next to reading matter.” None of it is 
buried, and even the smallest advertise- 
ment is given full display, next to reading 
matter on at least one side, and usually 
on two. 

To facilitate even greater visibility than 
is provided by the traditional style of news- 
paper advertising make-up, ADVERTIS- 
inc AGE uses a modified type of pyra- 
mid make-up, working from both sides of 
the page toward the center, so that nor- 
mally advertisements using 15 column inches 
or more are given “island” position, with 
no other advertising at top or bottom. 

The newspaper make-up and the flex- 
ibility of the Apvertisinc AGE rate card 
also permits an almost unlimited va- 
riety of sizes and shapes of advertisements 
—a tremendous advantage for the adver- 
tiser who does not want to be bound by 
the space limitations and shapes normally 
available. 
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DOMINANT DISPLAY 


While the format and make-up of Apb- 
VERTISING AGE guarantee the user of 
small or medium space insertions that his 
advertisement will have much higher than 
ordinary visibility, the large page size also 
presents an impressive palette upon which 
the large-space user can work to tell his 
story in dominant, attention-compelling 
fashion. 

A page in ADVERTISING ACE meas- 
uring 10%” wide by 15” deep, allows the 
large advertiser to use smashing type and 
big, impressive illustrative material, and 
at the same time gives him ample room to 
tell a complete or detailed story. Double- 
page spreads, measuring 224%” wide by 
15” deep, provide a snace with the eye- 
appeal and the stopping power of a 
poster. 

Yet, despite this dominant display, and 
the proven pulling power of ADVERTIS- 
inc Acre, the advertising rate per line 
per thousand is the lowest in the field 
less than half the rate ef its nearest com- 
petitor. 


RESULTS 


ApverTIsING AcE has developed a unique 
record for securing direct, tangible results 
for advertisers—a record that has never 
been approached in its field. One adver- 
tiser secured direct coupon returns of 
over $1,250 in cash from a single page— 
another secured over 1,300 inquiries from 
a series of small advertisements (1/20th 
of a page). In its relatively few years, 
ApvERTISING AGE has attracted more ad- 
vertising agency subscribers than any other 
publication in its field and has demon- 
strated that it also has the most effective 
circulation, too, by five readership surveys 
made during 1940 and reported to us, 
showing ApvEeRTISING AGE in undisputed 
top place in each one. Scores of other ad 
vertisers of all types, and using varying 
sizes of space, have discovered that the 
combination of editorial appeal, adequate 
circulation and outstanding display makes 
for direct results which mark ADVERTISING 
Ace as the most resultful medium in its 
field. 


Advertising Age 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF ADVERTISING 
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placed about $336,000,000 or 69 per 
cent, according to that organization. 


Store Display 

Display appropriations in the de- 
partment store and specialty shop field 
have been increased steadily since 
1934, according to a computation of 
data among its member stores made by 
the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation. 

In 1938 the average display appro- 
priation amounted to 13 cents of the 
publicity dollar as compared with 11 in 
19386 and 1937, and with ten cents 
in 1934. (See DryGcoops, DEPARTMENT 
STORES. ) 


Packaging 

Packaging continues to play an in- 
creasing part in the merchandising of 
goods and is being extended more and 
more into the industrial field in addi- 
tion to its wide application on con- 
sumer goods. (See PACKAGING.) 


. eas 
Conventions, Expositions 

According to World Convention 
Dates, more than 18,500 conventions, 
expositions and similar events are held 
annually in the United States and 
Canada. 

In addition to the various industrial 
and commercial firms which exhibit at 
conventions and expositions, these 
gatherings have a large economic sig- 
nificance to hotels and auditoriums; to 
railroads, air lines and other transpor- 
tation systems; to entertainers and pro- 
fessional speakers, and to a wide range 
of suppliers of goods and services, in- 
cluding banquet favors and souvenirs, 
advertising novelties, badges, catering, 


convention reporting, emblematic jew- 
elry and regalia, exhibit booths and 
displays, flags and decorations, etc. 

The total attendance at conventions 
during 1940 is estimated by World Con- 
vention Dates at 13,339,009. The esti- 
mated expenditures by delegates for 
hotel rooms and food only is $280,119,- 
189. In the same period, it is conserva- 
tively estimated that total expenditures 
in conjunction with these gatherings, 
not including merchandise and equip- 
ment sold at exhibits and expositions 
will amount to $1,000,425,675. 


Associations 

Advertising Federation of America, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York. 

Advertising Specialty National Asso- 
ciation, 1426 S St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 

American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York. 

American Management Association, 
830 W. 42nd St., New York. 

American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, 370 Lexington Ave., New 
Vork. 

American Press Association, 225 W. 
89th St., New York. 

Associated Business Papers, Inc., 369 
Lexington Ave., New York. 

Association of National Advertisers, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York. 

Audit Bureau of Circulations, 165 
W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

Controlled Circulation Audit, Inc., 
420 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Direct Mail Advertising Association, 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 

National Association of Broadcasters, 
1626 K St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

National Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


Adcrafter, The, 2237 Bok Tower, De- 
troit, Mich Published by The Adcraft 
Club of Detroit Est. 1906. Subscription 
$2 Trim size 9x12 Type size 7%x10 
Published every Tuesday Forms close 
Saturday preceding Agency discount, 


15-2 Circulation (Publisher's State- 
ment), 1,900 Adv. and sales depts., 44%; 
publishers, 24%: adv. agencies, 14%; 
graphic arts group, 8%; mise 10% 
Rates (for monthly edition) 
Times 1 Page \% Page \% Page 
$100.00 $55.00 $30.00 
9 90.00 50.00 5.00 
Color rate, $40; bleed rate, $15 per page 


The Advertiser, 3557 Bogart Ave., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Published by Manuel Ro- 
senberg. Est. 1930. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Cireulation (Swern) 
Net Paid, 5.238; Free, 593; (gross), 8,251 
Advertisers, 61%; agencies, 15%; others, 
24%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
$155.00 $85.00 $45.00 

6 145.00 80.00 42.00 
12 130.00 70.00 38.00 


Standard color rate, $50.00 per page. 
Bleed, $10.00 per page 


Advertising Age, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 
Published by Advertising Publications, 
Inc. Est. 1930. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 11%x16%. Type page, 10% x15. 
Published Monday. Forms close Thurs- 
day noon. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mem- 
ber A. B. P. Circulation (ABC) 12,961, 


(gross) 16,182, Manufacturers, 24% 
wholesalers, utilities, banks, trade asso- 
ciations 7% agencies 19%: graphic 


arts and advertising services, 14%; media 
and representatives, 25%: others, 11%. 
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Rates— 
4cols. x 3 cols. x 
Times 1 Page 12 inches 10 inches 
1 $275.00 $209.25 $146.50 
13 232.50 172.75 119.75 
26 211.25 154.75 106.50 
52 190.00 136.50 93.00 


> 
Color, $100 per page; add'l pages, same 
color, $25 per page; bleed, full-page only, 
10% extra for space and color. 
For additional data see page 23. 


Advertising and Selling, 9 E. 38th St., 
New York. Published by Robbins Pub. 
Co. Est. 1923. Subscription $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist Add’l annual Advertising 
Awards published in Feb. Forms close 
15th preceding month. Agency discounts, 
15-2 non-media business. Member A.B.P. 
Circulation (ABC) 8,547, (gross), 9,526. 
Manufacturers, 33%; wholesalers, utili- 
ties, banks, trade associations, 6%: 
agencies, 26%; retail, 4%: graphic arts 
and advertising services, 7%: media and 


representatives, 11%; others, 13%. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $160.00 $120.00 $60.00 
6 155.00 106.66 53.33 
13 150.00 103.33 53.33 


Color, per page or two facing pages, net, 
$85 extra: bleed, $40.00 page flat. 

American Press, 225 W. 39th St.. New 
York. Published by American Press 
Assn. Est. 1882. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 10%x13%. Type page, 9x12. Pub- 
lished 25th preceding. Forms close 10th. 


Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 

(Publisher’s Statement), 5,036. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $165.00 $95.00 $70.00 
" 135.00 85.00 55.00 
12 115.00 75.00 50.00 





Better Letters—Mail Advertising, 4416-18 
Elston Ave., Chicago. Published by 
Business Journals. Est. 1936. Subscrip- 
tion, $1.50. Trim size, 6x9. Type size, 
4%x7%. Published 10th. Forms close 
lst. Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 8,386. Officers 
28%; sales managers, 23%; adv. mers 
26%; office megrs., 12%; others, 11% 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $66.00 $34.00 $17.00 
6 60.00 31.00 16.00 
12 55.00 28.00 14.00 

Bleed, 10% extra. 

Broadcasting — Broadcast Advertising, 


870 National Press Bldg., Washington 
D, C. Published by Broadcasting Publi 
cations, Inc. Est. 1931. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 9%x12%. Type page, 8%x11 
Published ist and 15th. Forms close 20th 
and 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation (Swern) Paid, 5,764; controlled 
2.136; (gross), 8,189. Agencies and ad 
vertisers, 39%; radio stations, 40%; oth- 
ers, 21%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $192.00 $108.00 $60.00 

6 173.00 97.50 54.00 
12 154.00 86.50 48.00 
24 144.00 81.00 45.00 


Business Promotion, 9 So. Clinton St., 
Chicago, Ill. Published by Henry §S 
Bunting. Est. 1933. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 5%x7%. Type page, 4%x6%. 
Published 30th. Forms close 17th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 11,075. Buyers of premiums 
and adv. spec., 80%; jobbers and sales 
factors, 18%; others, 2%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $112.00 $65.00 $34.00 

6 100.00 55.00 30.00 
12 90.00 50.00 26.00 


Standard color rate, $25.00; bleed rate, 
page, no extra charge, % page 15%. 

Display World, combined with “Mer- 
chants Record and Show Window,” 1209 
Sycamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published 
by The Display Pub. Co. Est. 1922. Cov- 
ers window and store display field. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7%x10. Published 15th. Forms close 


7th. Agency discounts, 13-2. Circula- 

tion (Publisher's Statement), 7,500. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $115.00 $66.00 $39.00 
6 105.00 59.00 35.00 
12 100.00 56.00 33.00 

Standard color rate, $40.00; bleed rate, 

$15.00. 


Editor & Publisher, 1475 Broadway, New 
York. Published by Editor & Publisher 
Co. Est. 1884. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 
9%x13. Type page, 85x12. Published 
Saturday. Forms close Thursday. Agency 
discounts, 15-0, except on media adver- 
tising. International Year Book pub- 
lished last Sat. in Jan. Syndicate Direc- 
tory, Sept. Mechanical Tabulation, Oct. 
Market Guide, Nov. Member A. B. P. Cir- 
culation (ABC) 12,403; (gross), 13,233. 
Newspapers and employes, 48%; adver- 
tisers and employes, 14%; agencies and 


employes. 3%; representatives, 2% 
others, 33%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $275.00 $154.00 $85.00 
13 220.00 123.00 68.00 
26 206.00 116.00 64.00 
52 182.00 103.00 57.00 


Standard color rate, $80.00 per page, per 
color; additional pages, $40.00; bleed rate, 
$25.00 per page. 

How to Sell, 168 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago. Published by How to Sell, Inc. 
Est. 1921. Subscription, $.50; $1.00, for- 
eign. Trim size, 94x14. Type page, 84x 
13. Published ist preceding. Forms close 
25th of 2nd preceding mo. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $550.00 $340.20 $201.6! 
Standard color rate, $60.00; line rate, less 
than 14. $2.00: 14-41 lines, $1.60; 42-83 
lines, $1.70; 84-167 lines $1.60. 
Independent Salesman, 22 E. 12th St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Independent Salesman Pub- 
lishing Co. Est. 1923. Subscriptior 
$0.25. Trim size, 6%x9%. Type page, 
5%x8. Published 5th. Forms close 23rc 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

7-20 lines, $1.00 per line; 21-111 lin: 
$.80 per line: 112-223 lines, $.75 per li: 

1 page-224 lines, $150.00; color, $50.00 
per page. 

Industrial Marketing, 100 E. Ohio &'.. 
Chicago, Ill. Published by Advertising 
Publications, Inc. Est. 1916. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type pare 
7x10. Published ist. Forms close 5 
days preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2 
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CAPR gees? 


Pa Pox: 


The Only Publication Devoted Exclusively to 
Problems of Selling to Business and Industry 


FIELD OF PUBLICATION 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING covers the field 
made up of men in charge of marketing 
and advertising the many items of equip- 
ment, materials, supplies and services used 
by industrial plants in construction, oper- 
ation and maintenance. This is a huge 
market of big business. 

Readers of InpusTRIAL MARKETING repre- 
sent the market of greatest concentration 


of volume purchases of advertising space, 
catalogs, fine photographs, mechanical 


lrawings, paper, bindings, sales portfolios, 
commercial movies, sound slide films, 
demonstration equipment, models and mini- 
atures; and everything useful in the exact 
presentation of industrial and business 
products. 

With the upturn in business activity in 
heavy goods lines this field has taken on 
added importance. Its purchases have 
been increasing in volume and all signs 
point to greatly accelerated purchasing for 
the future. 


EDITORIAL CHARACTER 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is the only pub- 
lication devoted exclusively to the problems 
manufacturers selling to business and 
ndustry. Its broad editorial scope includes 
nsideration of all of the marketing prob- 
ms of manufacturers of industrial ma- 
ery, materials and supplies, business 
1 office equipment, automotive products, 
It appeals to sales and advertising 
cutives with an editorial service de- 
ied expressly to fit their special require- 
ts. Thus it has intense reader interest 
d upon its acceptance as an exclusive 
se e of information on this vital and im- 
portant subject. 
(INDUSTRIAL MARKETING discusses all of 
problems and ramifications of industrial 
rtising and marketing. Its well bal- 


anced editorial plan gives broad considera- 
tion to advertising and sales plans and 
campaigns; to business paper advertising 
and its coordination with other marketing 
factors; to problems of sales direction; to 
putting all of the merchandising activities 
into a properly co-ordinated whole for the 
purpose of reducing the costs of selling 
and distribution. 

Over a period of twenty-five years, INpus- 
TRIAL MARKETING has concentrated its 
whole effort in this field. It is the only 
publication serving the field and ranks 
far ahead of any other publication in the 
interest and reader loyalty of the men it 


serves. 


CIRCULATION 


The circulation coverage of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING consists of 4,900 copies a 
month, of which more than 2,858 is net 
paid. It is a highly concentrated circula- 
tion; consisting of well over 90 per cent 
buyer-readers—industrial advertisers and 
agencies. 


ADVERTISING 


Because the special place and function 
of InpustRIAL MARKETING is well recog- 
nized, it regularly carries more advertising 
addressed to industrial merchandising and 
advertising executives than any other pub- 
lication anywhere. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


The Market Data Book Number, pub- 
lished October 25 as the thirteenth issue 
of InpUsTRIAL MARKETING, provides basic 
statistical and market data on all industrial 
and trade fields, as well as rates, circula- 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


tion and mechanical data on all industrial 
and trade publications. The object of The 
Market Data Book Number is to make it 
easier to study industrial markets and to 
buy space in industrial publications. The 
acceptance of The Market Data Book Num- 
ber as the only source of reference infor- 
mation especially designed for the service 
of industrial advertisers of course contrib- 
utes to the prestige of the organization and 
to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


RATES* 

Space Times 1 6 12 
2-page Spread ....$225.00 $200.00 $175.00 
Pell FOG csscess 125.00 112.50 100.00 
2 CE wcncec 100.00 87.50 75.00 


% Page (2 col.x 


74”) .n.eeeee 75.00 66.25 57.50 


S.C: ccdaae 55.00 46.25 37.50 
Se, Ce oo cawca 30.00 24.25 19.50 
> 2 eae 7.50 6.25 5.00 


Second Cover, $175; 
Front Cover not sold. 


Back Cover, $200; 
Third Cover, $150. 


Contract for % column space or larger 
establishes contract rate for any space unit 
used. 


Rate for one extra color in standard color 
form (red), $25 per page additional. Rate 
for each extra color not in standard form, 
$50 additional for first page, $25 for each 
additional page in same color. Bleed 
borders, in full page units only, 10 per 
cent additional. 

*These rates apply to all issues except the 
Market Data Book Number, for which spe- 
cial rates apply. 


Published 13 Times Annually by Advertising Publications, Inc. 


New York 
330 W. 42nd St. 


Chicago 
100 E. Ohio St. 


Atlanta 
Walton Bldg. 
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Los Angeles 
Garfield Bldg. 


San Francisco 


Russ Bldg. 
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Circulation (ABC), 2,858; (gross), 4,903. 
Manufacturers, 55%; agencies, 14%; 
graphic arts and advertising service, 


6%: media and representatives, 11%; 

others, 14%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $100.00 $55.00 
6 112.50 87.50 46.25 
12 100.00 75.00 37.50 


Market Data Book Number published Oct, 
25. Forms close Oct. 10. Rates—1l1 Page, 
$150; 2 Pages, $137.50; 4 Pages, $125. Dis- 
count to advertisers using space in reg- 
ular monthly issues—3 pages in regular 
issues, 5%: 6 pages in regular issues, 
7%%; 12 pages in regular issues, 10%. 
Color, $50.00 per page; extra pages, same 
color form, $25.00 per page; bleed, 10% 
extra. 
For additional data see page 25. 


Mail Order Journal, 2810 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Est. 1935. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Type page, 6%x9%. Published 


22nd preceding month. Forms close 15th, 
Agency discounts, 13-2. Circulation (Pub- 


lisher’s Statement), 7,500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$55.00 $27.7! $14.00 
8 35.00 17.7! 9.00 
12 30.00 15.00 7.50 
Color—Red, $10.00 per page, other colors 


$15.00. Bleed $5.00 per page. 


Mall Order Selling, Elburn, Illinois. Pub- 
lished by Pruitt Press. Est. 1921. Sub- 
scription, $1. Type page, 4%x7%. Pub- 


lished list. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $16.00 $8.00 
One inch, $1.50. 
Market Data Book Number of Industrial 
Marketing. 

(See Industrial Marketing.) 
Modern Packaging. 

(See PACKAGING.) 
Opportunity Magazine, 620 No. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Published by Opportunity 
Pub. Co. Est. 1923. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 9%x13%. Type page, 8%x12. 
Published 2nd week preceding mo. 
Forms close 15th 2nd preceding mo. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $625.00 $435.00 $245.00 
Standard color rate, $65.00. 
Packaging Catalog. 

(See PACKAGING.) 
Packaging Digest. 

(See PACKAGING.) 
Post, The, 1005 Park Ave. Bidg., Detroit, 
Mich. Published by Mail Adv. Service 
Ass'n Int'l. Est. 1920. Free (controlled). 
Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly, Feb. Ist. Forms close 


\% Page 
$4.00 


15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 

tion (Publisher's Statement), 2,600. 
Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$55.00 $36.00 $24.00 

3 50.00 32.00 21.00 

6 40.00 24.00 15.00 

Premium Practice, 420 Lexington Ave., 


New York. Published by Bill Bros. Pub. 


Corp. Est. 1905. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, none. Circulation (CCA), 
8,890; (gross), 9,833. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $166.00 $108.00 
6 225.00 150.00 97.00 
12 200.00 133.00 86.00 
Standard color rate, ist add. color, 
$97.50; 2nd and 8rd add. color, $80.00; 
bleed rate, 15% add. 
Printers’ Ink, 185 Madison Ave., New 


York. Published by Printers’ Ink Pub. 
Co., Ine. Est. 1888. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 53/16x8%. Type page, 4x7. Pub- 
lished Friday. Forms close Monday. 
Agency discounts on non-publication 
business, 15-2. Member A. B, P. Circula- 
tion (ABC), 15,915; (gross), 16,537. Man- 
ufacturers, 44%; wholesalers, utilities, 
banks, trade ass’n, 8%; agencies, 15%; 
graphic arts and advertising services, 
7%: media and representatives, 14%; 
others, 2%. Rates—Flat, 1 page, 
$155.00; % page, $77.50; % page, $38.75. 
Color—1l1 page or 2 pages facing, net, 
extra, $90.00; bleed, 1 page, $40; 2 pages, 
facing or consecutive pages, $60. 

Printers’ Ink Monthly, 185 Madison Ave., 
New York. Published by Printers’ Ink 
Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1919. Subscription, 
$2.00 Trim size, 10%x14. Type page, 
8%x12. Published Ist. Forms close 18th. 
Agency discounts, 10-2 on non-publica- 
tion business. Member A. B. P. Circula- 
tion (ABC), 13,608; (gross), 14,137. Man- 
ufacturers, 51%: wholesalers, utilities, 
banks, trade assn's, 9%; agencies, 10%; 
graphic arts and advertising services, 


26 


9%; media representatives, 8%; 
others, 13%. Rates—Flat, 1 page, 
$250.00; % page, $195.00; % page, $110.00. 
Color—1 page or 2 facing pages, $115.00; 
bleed, single page, 25%. 

Printing Art, formerly Printed Sales- 
manship, 340 West Huron St., Chicago. 
Published by Printing Arts Publications 
Inc, Est. 1903, Subscription, $10 six is- 
sues. Trim size, 11x14. Type page 9x12. 
Published bi-monthly. Forms close 1 mo. 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 3,801, 
(gross), 4,200. Printers and publishers, 
32%; advertising concerns and agencies, 


and 


11%; advertisers, 28%; others, 29%. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $180.00 $95.00 $50.00 
6 165.00 85.00 45.00 

Color—1 page or 2 facing pages, per 


color, $35 extra; bleed, $20 extra. 


Progressive Salesman, 22 E. 12th St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by S. Rosen- 
thal & Co., Inc. Est, 1935. Published 6 
times—Jan. Feb, Mar. Sept. Oct. Nov. Ist 
of preceding month. Covers’ direct 
salesmen. Free (controlled). Trim size, 
11x17. Type page, 10%x15%. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), 300,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $900.00 $609.00 $325.5 


0 
Color—1 page (2 colors), $1,000; bleed 


pages not accepted. 

Radio Advertising (rates and data), 333 
No. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Published 
by Standard Rate and Data Service, Inc. 
Est. 1928. Subscription in combination 
with Standard Rate and Data, or $15 a 
year for sub. to Radio Advertising only. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close 12th. Agency discounts, 10-0. Cir- 
culation (Sworn), 2,471, Rates per page— 
1 time, $150.00; 6 times, $140.00; 12 times, 
$125.00. Color—red only, $35 per page; 
bleed, $20 extra. 

Radio Markets, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York. Published by Broadcast Pub. Co. 
Est. 1932. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 
8%xll. Type page, 7x10. Published in 
Jan., March, May, July, Sept., Nov. Forms 


close ist of month preceding. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $160.00 $90.00 $55.00 
3 140.00 78.00 46.00 
6 122.00 67.00 38.00 


Color—1l1 page $35; spread, $50. 

Sales Management, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Published by Sales Manage- 
ment, Inc. Est. 1918. Subscription, $4. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published ist and 15th, except Apr. and 
Oct. issued ist, 10th, 20th. Forms close 
10 days before publication. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0, except on advertising me- 
dia. Member A. P. B. Circulation (ABC), 
9.904; (gross), 10,644 Manufacturers, 
67%; wholesalers, utilities, banks, trade 


ass’n, retail 8%; agencies, 5%: graphic 
arts and advertising services, 3%, media 
and representatives, 7%; others, 12%. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $200.00 $105.00 $55.00 
13 175.00 93.75 50.00 
26 162.50 87.50 46.88 


Standard color rate, $85: bleed rate, $30 
per page; $50 for spread, No charge for 
bleed or color pages. 

The Sample Case, 632 N. Park St., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Published by United Com- 
mercial Travelers of America. Est, 1891. 
Subscription, $1: foreign, $1.50. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10%. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s 
Statement), 76,000. Rates—Flat, 1 page. 
$210; 55c¢ per line; 20c per wd. display: 
55c per agate line 

Schemer, The. 1555 S. Liberty Ave., Al- 
liance, Ohio, Published by Lewis V. Pat- 
terson, Est. 1889. Subscription, $1. Trim 


size, 5%x7%. Type page, 4%x7. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 

discounts, 10-5. 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $16.00 $8.00 $4.00 
12.00 6.00 3.00 


Southern Advertising and Publishing, 303 
Mortgage Guarantee Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Published by Ernest H. Abernethy Pub. 
Co., Ine. Bst. 1925. Subscription, $2. 
Type size, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close 28th preceding. Agency discount, 
15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $99.00 $49.50 $24.75 
6 90.00 47.25 24.75 
12 81.00 45.00 23.62 
Color—$25 net per page; bleed, 10% 
extra 


Specialty Salesman Magazine, 307 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Published 
by H. J. Bligh. Est. 1915. Subscription, 
$1. Type page, 8%x12. Published 5th of 
mo. preceding. Forms close 25th of mo. 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 225,000 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $625.00 $352.80 $201.60 


Standard color rate, $65, red only. 


Standard Advertising Register, 330 W 
42nd St., New York. Published by Na- 
tional Register Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 


1915. Subscription, $75.00. Trim size, 
6x10. Type page, 4%x8%. Published 
April. Circulation, 2,000. 


Standard Rate & Data Service, 333 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. Published by 
Standard Rate & Data Service Inc, Est. 
1919. Subscription, $30.00. Type page 
8%x1l. Published last Saturday. Three 
sections, newspapers, business paper and 
magazine-farm paper. Forms close 5th. 
Agency discounts, 10-0. Circulation 
(ABC), newspaper section, 2,196; agen- 
cies, 61%; advertisers, 18%; publishers 
and representatives, 21%; business paper 
section, 2,081; agencies, 61%; advertisers, 
17%; publishers and _ representatives, 
18%; others, 4%; magazine-farm paper 
section, 2,100; agencies, 60% ; advertisers, 


16%; publishers and _ representatives, 

19%; others, 5%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 2 Cols. 1 Col. 
1 $200.00 $150.00 $110.00 
6 190.00 140.00 160.00 
12 180.00 130.00 90.00 

Tide, 232 Madison Ave., New York. Pub- 

lished by Tide Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1927. 

Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. 


Type page, 7x10. Published ist and 15th. 
Forms close 20th and 5th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Member A. B. P. Circula- 
tion (ABC), 6,968; (gross), 8,621. Manu- 
facturers, 32%; wholesalers, utilities, 
banks, trade ass’ns, 7%; agencies, 20%; 
graphic arts and advertising services, 


8%; media and representatives, 21%; 
others, 12%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $160.00 $120.00 $60.00 
6 152.00 114.00 57.00 
12 144.00 108.00 54.00 
24 130.00 100.00 50.00 


Standard color rate, $85; bleed rate, $40. 


Western Advertising, 564 Market St., San 
Francisco, Calif. Published by Ramsey 
Oppenheim. Est. 1919. Subscription, $2. 
Type page, 7x10. Trim size, 9x12. Pub- 
lished 5th and 20th, Forms close 25th of 
preceding month and 15th of publication 
month. Agency discounts. 15-2. Circula- 
tion (ABC), 2,617; (gross), 3,792. Manu- 
facturers, 9%; wholesalers, utilities, 
banks, trade ass’ns, 22%; agencies, 19%; 


graphic arts and advertising services, 

21%: media and representatives, 25%; 

others, 4%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $135.00 $80.00 $60.00 
6 105.00 67.50 50.00 
12 100.00 60.00 42.50 


Color—1 page or 2 pages facing, $50 
extra per add'l color; bleed, $15 per 
page. No charge on color bleed. 


CANADA 


Canadian Advertising, 481 University 
Ave., Toronto, Ont. Published by Mac- 
Lean Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1928. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Type page, 7x10. Published 
quarterly Jan., Apr., July, Oct. Forms 
close 5th same month. Agency discounts, 


15%. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 

ment), 1,350. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $85.00 $45.00 $30.00 


4 70.00 42.50 25.00 
Color—$25 extra; bleed, 10% extra. 


Marketing, 119 York St., Toronto, Ont. 
Published by W. A. Lydiatt. Est. 1905. 
Subscription, $2. Type page, 8%x12% 


Published Saturday. Forms close Tues- 
day. Agency discounts, 15%. Circula- 
tion (ABC), 2,041; (gross), 2,214. Manu- 
facturers and advertisers, 50%; agencies, 


19%; publishers and _ representatives, 
19%; others, 12%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $134.40 $67.20 $33.6° 
13 87.36 47.04 26.20 
52 80.64 40.32 21.84 


Color—1 page or less, $30 extra; 2-pasé 
spread, $40; bleed. 10% extra. 

Moving Merchandise, formerty Modern 
Advertising, 137 Wellington St., Wes' 
Toronto, Can. Published by Charlit 
Wrigley, Ltd. Est. 1933. Subscription, *- 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pu>- 
lished ist. Forms close 20th previo" 
month. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu 
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ion (Publisher’s Statement), 5,000. 

Rates— 

rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $65.00 $40.00 
6 110.00 60.00 35.00 
12 100.00 55.00 30.00 

Standard color rate, $30 per color; bleed 

rate, 10%. 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


National Sign Journal, 729 Broadway, 
Denver, Colo. Published by National 
Sign Pub. Co. Est. 1936. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type size, 7%x 
10 Published ist. Forms close 20th 


previous mo. Agency discount, 15-2. 

N. IL. A. A. report on request. Circula- 

tion (Publisher's Statement), 8,833. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 110.00 $66.00 $50.00 
6 94.00 58.00 42.00 
12 86.00 54.00 38.00 


Standard color rate, $45 per color; bleed, 
15% to page cost. 
Outdoor Advertising Ass’n News, 165 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. Published by 
Outdoor Adv. Ass'n of America, Inc. Est. 
1910. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 11%x 
16%. Type page, 10%x15. Published 
ist. Forms close 22nd. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 1,600. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $49.00 


% Page 
$90.00 


6 125.00 75.00 41.00 
12 100.00 59.50 33.00 
Color—$50 per page; add'l % page mini- 

mum, 


Signs of the Times, 1209 Sycamore St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by The Signs 
of Times Pub. Co. Est. 1906. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7%x10. Published ist. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 13-2. Member A. B. P. 
Circulation (ABC), 9,207; (gross), 10,906 
Sign manufacturers, 48%; outdoor adver- 
tising plants, 17%; advertisers, 10%; 
schools, libraries, students, artists, 10%; 


others, 15%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $140.00 $104.00 $62.00 
6 120.00 88.00 54.00 
12 110.00 80.06 50.00 


VENDING MACHINES 


Automatic Age, 2810 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Published by Lightner Pub. 
Co. Est. 1925. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 6%x9%. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 13-2. Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), 5,322. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $82.50 $44.00 $27.50 
6 66.00 35.75 22.00 
12 55.00 32.50 20.00 


Automatic World, 120 St. Louis Ave., Fort 
Worth, Texas. Published by Branch- 
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Smith Publications. Est. 1930. Sub- 

scription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type 

page, 6%x10. Published 15th. Forms 

close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $60.00 $35.00 $20.00 
6 55.00 30.00 18.00 
12 50.00 27.50 16.00 


The Billboard. 
(See MoTION PICTURE INDUSTRY, AMUSE- 
MENTS.) 


Coin Machine Journal, 328 S. Jefferson 
St., Chicago. Published by Coin Machine 
Journal, Inc. Est. 1931. Subscription, $1. 


Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 20th of mo. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 6,117. Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $56.00 $33.00 
6 85.00 48.00 25.00 
12 75.00 44.00 22.50 
Standard color, red, $12.50; $17.50 for 


other process col.; bleed rate, $5. 


Coin Machine Review, 1115 Venice Bivd., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Est. 1933. Subscrip- 


tion, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
6%x10. Published 10th. Forms close 6th 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 4,620. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $60.00 $32.50 $17.00 
12 54.00 29.25 15.30 
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OUTSTANDING COVERAGE OF THE STOKER 
AND COAL INDUSTRIES 


JUDGED BY ANY MEASURE — editorial initiative, influence and authoritativeness; distribution and coverage; 
reader responsiveness; number and character of advertisers; typography and makeup — COAL-HEAT is the 
NATURAL CHOICE of stoker and coal-burning equipment manufacturers. In terms of purchasing power and sales- 
| mindedness, COAL-HEAT's readers are an incomparable market for stokers and accessories, modern coal-burning 


il equipment, heating specialties, and stoker coal. This unparalleled coverage is evident in the fact that COAL-HEAT, 

hi year in and year out, carries more stoker, stoker accessory and stoker coal advertising than any other publication 
— by a wide margin. 

[ For detailed information about the stoker industry and related fields, with particular reference to your problems, 

‘ get in touch with COAL-HEAT. 


COAL-HEAT . « THE STOKER MAGAZINE 


t ESTABLISHED 1919 AS MID-WEST COAL RETAILER 


Sortera | Reneoosmemet ARTHUR M. HULL K. C. RICHMOND JAMES E. BAKER c. & KENNEDY 
. waa St. Publisher Editor Ass't Editor Advertising Mgr. 
New York City 
Phone. Morray’ ill 20 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


2-6585 
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Air Conditioning, Heating, Ventilating, 
Plumbing, Sheet Metal Working 


(See also Building: Coal; Oil, Petroleum) 








T nese are two general divisions in 
the air conditioning industry from a 
product and distribution point of view. 
The first covers the larger types of in- 
stallations, involving engineering serv- 
ice and expert installation. The sec- 
ond includes self-contained package 
units and small central units coming 
under the domain of dealer-merchandis- 
ing functions. 

The engineering type of air condi- 
tioning job embraces those which go 
into industrial plants and the commer- 
cial, public and institutional building 
field. These involve design of the sys- 
tem to achieve desired results which 
may be additional to comfort of work- 


ers, such as control of production 
or process operations in the case 
of industrial plants. Installations 


of this character require the services 
of an engineer, either from the outside 
or that of the company engineer along 
with a consulting engineer experienced 
in air conditioning work. After de- 
signing the system, these men write 
the specifications for the equipment to 
be used and take bids from contractors 
who buy the necessary equipment and 
install it. In the case of new construc- 
tion work, the architect would work 
with his own engineer, if large 
enough to have one, or a consulting 
engineer as in the former case. In the 
large building field, the building engi- 
neer is a factor in the planning. 
Confusion regarding the air condi- 





10,964 Air Conditioning Installa- 
tions by Territories, 1939 





*No 

of re- No. of Total 

porting instal- horse- 

erritory utilities lations power 
England 13 605 3,754.62 
Middle Atlantic ... 20 31,016.20 
South Atlantic 14 12,802.08 
I t North Central 20 14,554.45 
Kast South Central 6 2,842.58 
\) t North Central 14 14,468.51 
\ t South Central 12 17,965.49 
intain 5 563.75 
fic 10 3,833.03 

ie sues , 113 10,964 101,800.71 
utilities reporting comparable 

res for 1938 and 1939 were included 

lis table 


‘CENTAGE OF INSTALLATIONS 
BY HORSEPOWER 
During During During 
1939 1938 1937 
p. or under 68.02 57.87 56.50 
through 15 
= , 13.57 18.13 
through 30 
iweewe 9.61 15.96 14.06 
or over.... 8.80 8.04 13 


100.00 100.00 100 00 


or under 91.20 91.96 86.38 
or over.... 8.80 8.04 13.62 


100.00 100 00 
—The News. 


100 00 











tioning business is sometimes due to 
the fact that installations usually are 
designated by the name of the re- 
frigerating compressor or the air cir- 
culator used for the job, as these are 
the largest pieces of equipment in the 
system. As a matter of fact, no one 
company makes all the equipment used 
in an air conditioning system of the in- 
dustrial or large commercial type, but 
rather it is an assembled job of more 
than 100 different products. That is 
why this type of air conditioning, which 
in its complete form involves all air 
conditioning functions—heating, cool- 
ing, humidification, dehumidification, 
air circulation, and cleaning—<alls for 
the services of both engineer and con- 
tractor. The steps through which 
such a job passes are two: (1) design 
and specification; (2) purchase and 
installation. 

The factors involved in the design 
and specification stage include: Con- 
sulting engineers and architects who do 
their own engineering; large contrac- 
tors with engineering departments; 
engineers of large industrial plants; 
engineers of large buildings; and de- 
signing engineers of air conditioning 
equipment manufacturers. 

Purchase and installation of the sys- 
tem involves these factors: Large con- 
tractors; engineers of large industrial 
plants; engineers of large buildings; 
air conditioning equipment manufac- 
turers. 

Depending on the services available 
in the community, or the size of the 
job, the contractor may be one of sev- 
eral general classifications, such as 
heating, plumbing and heating, refrig- 
eration, piping, sheet metal, ventilating, 
or a specialized air conditioning con- 
tractor. Any of these factors may, and 
often do, represent manufacturers of 
principal air conditioning equipment 
units or act as their local service divi- 


sion. Some of the larger manufac- 
turers maintain their own branches 
which sell, install and service their 


own equipment. In cases where they 
do not have full facilities and trades- 
men, as also is true of other contrac- 
tors previously mentioned, they sublet 
parts of the job which may include 
heating, piping, sheet metal, or refrig- 
eration work. 

Some of the primary products and 
equipment which go into a typical in- 
dustrial or large commercial air condi- 
tioning system are given by Heating, 
Piping and Air Conditioning as follows: 


Bearings Refrigerating 
Belts Compressors 
Blowers Condensers 
Boilers Controllers and 
Coils Starters 


Air Compressors Convectors 
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Motors 

Spray Nozzles 
Damper Operators 
Valve Operators 
Ozone Apparatus 
Pipe, all kinds 


Unit Coolers 

Duct Dampers 

Dehumidifiers 

Transmission Drives 

Sheet Metal Ducts 
and Fittings 


Fans Pumps 
Air Filters Recorders 
Copper Tube Fittings Refrigerants 
Pipe Fittings Regulators 
Refrigeration Sheets 

Fittings Cooling Surface 
Grilles Heating Surface 
Humidifiers Tanks 
Humidistats Thermometers 
Insulation Thermostats 
Ionization Tools 





Types of Buildings in Which Air 
Conditioning Plants Were In- 
stalled in 1939 in Territories 
Served by 110 Utilities 
Type of Installations No. Hp. 

1—PERSONAL 


Apartments 
Offices, private* ...... 898 


265 286.08 
754.09 





Residences ...... : » aoe 2,029.33 
Misc. personal** ...... 488 509.06 
0 3,354 3,578.56 
II—COMMERCIAL 
Auditoriums ..... enn & 467.01 
ee 94 2,170.70 
Barber and beauty shops 152 638.53 
Brokers’ offices ....... 1 1.00 
rere 9 182.17 
SE usiceedeacenncads 34 709.20 
Doctors’ and dentists’ 

Sn ce seticnd canes 365 461.94 
Funeral parlors ....... 122 900.85 
DEE. Guebésieukices 71 1,621.54 
Hotels 

Coffee shops, dining 

WG, GO seas vce 109 2,537.94 

Guest rooms .... ; 137 1,927.48 

Miscellaneous hotel.. 25 459.69 
Libraries and museums 1 390.00 


Office buildings* ae 62 14,646.68 
Offices, general ... 1,539 8,328.09 


Restaurants—including 


taverns, night clubs, 

Gk. +éadkedecke ouee sas 916 11,235.19 
I i ae 5 302.42 
Stores, department .... 97 11,648.84 
Stores, retail ......... 1,208 12,943.18 
Studios, broadcasting. . 17 372.12 
P< cacededeeee oe 192 9,364.10 
Utility companies : 8 392.68 
Pair exhibits ......... 52 1,491.25 
Misc. commercial...... 450 6,886.82 

BOE cicteiciécccscacs Ge Cee 

III—INDUSTRIAL 

DEE: océdesnces ee 7 116.25 
Candy factories : 24 671.75 
a 10 335.25 
Drug companies ‘ 7 129.00 
Engraving companies... .. «eee. 
Film manufacturers. 

Food packing houses 

(fruit packing) ..... 9 258.00 
Fur companies ee 20 112.86 
Leather factories 1 13.00 
Lithographers ...... ; 2 50.75 
Paper manufacturers.. 1 200.00 
PUOMUNED ccavepcics , S 423.75 
Textile factories ..... 1 15.00 
Tobacco companies 9 10.00 
Misc. industrial ....... 138 3,733.7 

ED Kkenscusteseaens 230 6,069.33 

IV—MISCELLANEOUS.. 401 324.40 


Total for the year... 9,659 100,051.96 

*A few private offices and office build- 
ings were of a necessity included under 
“Offices, Gener.l.”’ 

**If a further breakdown were avail- 
able, the greater portion of this mis- 
cellaneous group would fall under the 
classification ‘‘Residential.”’ 

—The News 
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COMMERCIA 


AN IDEAL 


Air Diffusers 
Air Filters 
air Washers 


Bearings 

Belts 

Boilers 

Blowers 

Conduit 

Controllers 
and Starters 
Cooling 
Surface 

C ooling Towers 
Souplings 





Dampers 
Dehumidifiers 
Drives 

Ducts an 


Fittings 
Fans 
Gaskets 
Gavaes 
Grilles 
Hanaers 
Heatina 
Surface 
Humidi 


RESIDENT! A 
WARM AIR HEATING 


*| 








ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


Humidistats 
Insulation 
lonization 
instruments 
Recording 
isolation 


Meters 
Motors 
Packing 
Pipe 

Pipe Cover 


n 


ing 
fiers Pipe Coils 





a a CON 
. SHEET METAL C 


Pipe Fittings 
Purnps, All 
Types 
Radiators 
Refrigerants 
Refrigerating 
Compressors 
Regulators 
Sheets, Al! 
Kinds 
Spray Nozzles 
Steam Traps 
Stokers 
Switches 





DITIONING 
ONTRACTING 


ESTABLISHED 
8 9 


AL IN THE INDUSTRIAL, 
L AND LARGE 


BUILDING MARKET 


FOR: 


Tanks 
Thermometers 
Thermostats 
Tools. Pipe 
and Sheet 
Tubing 


Unit Air 

Conditioners 
Unit Coolers 
Unit Heaters 


Valves, All 


Kinds 
Ventilators 











AN IDEAL ADVERTISING 


Air Condi 
tioning Fur 
naces 
Air Condi 
tioning Units 
Air Diffusers 
Air Filters 
Air Washers 
Angles, Bars, 
Beams, etc 


Bearings 

Belts 

Blowers 

Blower-Filter 
Units 

Blower-Wash 
er Units 
Blower 
Whee's 


Coils, Cool- 
ing an 
Heating 
Controls 


Dampers 
Ducts and 
Fittings 


Fans 

Fan Wheels 

Fittinas and 
Accessories 

Furnace 
Cement 

Furnace 
Cleaners 


Gas Burners 


Grilles 
Gutters and 
Downspouts 


Humidifiers 
Humidistats 


Insulation 


Louvres and 
Shutters 


Metal Work- 
ers’ Tools 
Motors 


Oil Burners 


Paint 


Plates 
Pumps 
Punches 


Refrigerating 
Compressors 

Registers 
Regulators 


Shears 

Sheets, All 
Kinds 

Sheet Meta! 
Brakes 
Solder 

Spray Nozzles 
Stokers 


Testing 
strumer 


ts 


Thermos’ ats 


Too's 
Meta 


Vent 


Warn 
Fur 


Weather 


Strips 
We 
Eq 


hee 


; 
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ufacturers in this highly competi- 
tive field: their advertising appears consis- 
HEATING, PIPING & AIR CON- 





BX 


@ Ask any air co 
will tell you that the 
ts in al 


nditioning authority, and he 
re are two separate and dis- 
r conditioning and related tently in 


tinct marke 
too, that each market is 
y reaches your 


fields. He will tell you: 
served by ONE leading business paper—each a 
Keeney publication! AMERICAN ARTISAN effectivel 
most logical prospects In the residential market. 
nufacturers jt readers are the top one-third of the 20,000 
in domestic air con- 


allied ma 
for their advertis- 
deale 
heating and sheet metal work. 


__those who get the 
TWO-FISTED selling job by aes Ea 
: ditioning, warm ai" 
e or bo h of ; . 
This dominant coverage of the successful dealer- 
ild a business-producing 


r-contractors engage 











, spotligh 
these NUMBER ONE papers: depending upon 
whether they sell in one OF both markets. contractors helps you 
dealer organization—and helps you keep those 
HEATING, PIPING AIR CONDITIONING dealers active in your behalf. 
is the one publication edited for the KEY engi- 
neers and contractors upon whose decisions rests BEFORE YOU DECIDE upon any advertising 
N the ultimate purchase of air conditioning, heat- campaign", investigate the unusual sales and profit 
ing and piping equipment for commercial, indus- possibilities offered by these two LEADING 
trial and large building installations. To secure publications in the two ait conditioning markets. 
and maintain engineer and contractor accept Write today for sample copies of both pa- 
ance of your product take a TIP fom the pers together with current ABC statements. 
x «x * * 
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Cooling Towers tioning 
Steam Traps Valves 
Tubing Ventilators 


Unit Air Condi- Air Washers 


The second division of the air condi- 
tioning field deals primarily with the 
matter of personal comfort and includes 
the residential field, small offices (other 
than central units for large office build- 
ings), and small commercial establish- 
ments such as shops, restaurants, etc. 

Comfort air conditioning has three 
major functions: (1) winter air condi- 
tioning; (2) summer air conditioning; 
and (3) year ’round air conditioning. 

Winter air conditioning, which is the 
largest division of the strictly residen- 


tial field, supplies heat, mechanically 
circulates the air, humidifies the air, 
and filters the air. 

American Artisan reports that 1939 


was the busiest year in warm-air heat- 
ing since the last building boom, chiefly 
because of the pick-up in residential 
construction. House of smaller size and 
lower cost sharply increased sales of 
heating equipment in the 75,000 to 100,- 
000 B.t.u. output brackets. These 
installations usually are made by the 
warm air-sheet metal contractor. 

Other winter air conditioning 
tems are the indirect-fired system 
which uses a steam or hot water boiler 
to heat water or generate steam which 
is connected with a heat transfer coil. 
The air which enters the room in this 
system through ducts first passes 
through the heat coil. Another system 
known as the split system is where 
part of the radiation is supplied 
through pipes from the boiler and part 
by duct distribution. These two sys- 
tems especially involve the heating and 


sys- 


plumbing contractor in sales and in- 
stallation. 
Because winter air conditioning 


necessarily operates in conjunction with 
the heating system, leading manufac- 
turers of all types of heating equip- 
ment—warm air, hot water, and steam, 
either gas, coal or oil-fired, are now 
offering air conditioning units. There- 
fore warm air and sheet metal, plumb- 
ing and heating contractors, and deal- 
ers in coal stokers, oil burners and gas 
heaters, are all factors in the market- 
ing of winter air conditioning equip- 
ment. Many of these outlets also sell 
summer and year round air condition- 
ing equipment. Thus being factors in 
the planning and specification of equip- 
ment to go into such installations, it is 
important that the equipment and parts 
manufacturer include them in his pro- 
motional plans determining those most 
important to him by the nature of his 
product—that is, whether his product is 
affiliated with the warm air or “radi- 
ator” type of system, whether it oper- 
ates in conjunction with an oil burner, 
a stoker or gas or whether it is adapt- 
able to all of them. 

Reports by the Bureau of the Census 
for the first six months of 1940, by 118 
manufacturers of warm-air furnaces, 
winter air conditioning systems and 
accessory equipment, total $11,056,689, 
as compared with $8,812,194 for the 
first half of 1939. The Bureau has 
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Air Conditioning Systems and Equipment Orders Booked by 
125 Manufacturers, 1938-39 


TOTAL 
AIR CONDITIONING GROUP 
Air conditioning systems primarily 


Ct ff rrr rr y Ter ree 
for summer use: 


Systems for installation in room or rooms to be condi- 
tioned 

Self-contained 
SD OD GE SRG BW icccnccvedtcdcccccecsseeeses 
Over 1 hp. up to and including 5 hp............ 
Over 5 hp.. édune Lebésneneoeeeennedas . 

Not self- contained, same as above, excluding refrig- 
erating unit ..... 


Central station systems ‘(including cost of installation, if 


to be installed) 
i? i Ce. . <n acads 5064 600008 66 sS6K008 60D tERS 
For industrial use , we 
Year-round air conditioning ce ntral sts ation ‘syste ms ; (inelud- 
ing cost of installation, if to be installed) 
For human comfort 
For industrial use.... 


for winter use: 
blower, air 


Air conditioning systems primarily 
Complete units, including furnace, 
humidifier, and control equipment 
Warm-air furnace, for sales separately..... 
Air conditioning units, for use with steam 
boiler, consisting of heat transfer coils, air 
humidifier, and control equipment 
Component units of air conditioning 

furnaces) for sale separately 
Refrigerating or cooling units for sale for air condition- 
ing systems: 
Under 1 hp. 


cleaner, 


or hot water 
cleaner, 
systems (other than 


1939 


$56,907,516 


33,219,165 


1938* 
$40,195.9 
19,704, 404 


1,382,506 } 
2,051,971 | 


763,727 


995,876 | 


2 999 SHO 


116,814 | 


2? 009.436 


$97,393 | 


> 


.655,093 


201,324 


678.686 | 


17,989,824 





; 











as follows for 
1940: 


the first six months of 


(gravity air flow) 
is broken down as follows: 
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shipped separa 


1 hp. and over but under 10 hp 846,098 
10 hp. and over but under 25 hp 754,789 
25 hp. and over but under 50 hp 685,416 
50 hp. to and including 100 hp.. 2,249,453 
Condensers: | 
Shell and coil or shell and tube 50,356 | 
EE ES OO a aaa 433,392 | 
Heat transfer coiis and coils for direct e xpansion 1,632,880 | 
Units consisting of heat transfer coils, air cleaner 
blower, humidifying and dehumidifying equipment, 
but excluding heat and cooling units ... 1,037,191 
Circulating unit consisting of blower and filter . 315,300 } 
Air filters for sale separately (sale of filters used with ma- 
chinery other than fans are not included): 
Automatic self-cleaning filters ......... ea 9,132 } 
Medium resistance non-automatic filters 136,171 | 370 
Low resistance non-automatic filters ....... 40,968 [ 
Other ‘ nebueeeissheddbanecanes cao 32,445 
Air washers, including pumps and motors and control where 
furnished ena : inh bees tec enh . s 84,296 451,909 
Humidifiers: 
Human comfort type 
Independent unit not for use with air conditioning 
apparatus sbeticsenndeaeabenn en unas 72,069 } 
Unit for use with air conditioning app aratus. 320,386 892,434 
For industrial use (textile mills, etc.) ..... 753,823 | 
FAN GROUP—TOTAL eens ee eee ee 14,250,069 11,541,87 
Fans. ventilating and circulating, for sale separately (in- 
cluding bearings pulleys, or ——a if furnished): 
For public and sonal -public buildings pees 2,410.6 1,829, 716 
For general industrial use ..............+:. 4,105,260 2,860,703 
Domestic air circulating fans and ‘blowers sold : se pe ure ate ly 490,159 
Fer jobber stocks and unknown uses ..... , “en 534,185 1,305, 9¢ 
Fans for mechanical draft, for sale separately: 
In boiler plants less than 200 hp., including undergrate 
blowers ; dd ots at ee Mien ae ih a ake hte tele 124,370 } 
In boiler plants 200 hp. and over, gas draft fans 1,277,171 1,064,82 
In boiler plants 200 hp. and over, undergrate blowers 357,643 
Des SOE, BOPUGE, GOR. cs cccccccccacsesessoccccce 22,886 |} 
Small housed and propeller fans, for sale se parate ly 
Direct connected small housed blowers with motors and 
controls (merchandise units) beds baad iota aches te deted 1,467,703 1,508,85 
Propeller fans, direct connected and belted, including attic 
fans (for ventilating only) 3.360.066 2 971,818 
UNIT HEATER GROUP—TOTAL : . 9,438,282 8,949, ¢ 
Industrial type unit heaters, inc luding he ating element and 
motors where furnished 
Equipped with blower-type (centrifugal) fans 
Steam or hot water heating element 1,192,621 ) 96 
Gas-fired heating element ctreneau caevecee 38,871 { 
Equipped with propeller-type fans: 
Steam or hot water heating element..... 4,710,973) 4,063.7 
Gas-fired heating element ............. é-aieae 793,489 § 
Unit ventilators, including heating ele ment and ‘motors and 
GURETSE. WeetO. BO sv 6.000 cs wecececansades 1,682,566 2,210,54 
Indirect heating surface (not including unit heater surfac e): 
Steel pipe coil type (manufactured only) 39,037 16,: 
Cast iron type (manufactured only) - 24,258 129,¢ 
Copper or aluminum type (manufac tured only ) 956,467 1,533,2 
*Beginning with January, 1939, a revised form was used in collection of data, tl 
the lumping together of several 1938 figures. 
—Bureau of the Census 
changed its method of reporting this Cast tron furnaces 7 
. . o£ - Wee eee ee ee eee ese eseeseeee 7 
year, so as to give details of coal, gas p er a salts oe 89 
and oil-fired cast iron and steel units. Oil-fired ©... 6 eee cece eee eee eens 
The figures for complete winter air con- a es _ 
ditioning units, including warm air fur- saben cecqncetecesaerans 1,1 
nace, blower, air cleaner, humidifier, OUN-fIred  ... 2 ee ee eeeeeeereereeees 1,20 
and control equipment, are broken down The value of warm air furnaces 
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© SHEET METAL WORKER ® 


WHO READS 


SHEET METAL WORKER? 


HEET METAL WORKER'S subscription list in the main—81.42% of it—comprises warm air heat- 
ing, air conditioning and sheet metal contractors and dealers—more properly called merchant con- 
tractors. These are the men who handle sheet metal work in, on and around buildings, as well as fabri- 
cating sheet metal items for industry. Their architectural work includes roofing, skylights, ventilation, dust 
collecting systems, warm air furnace heating, air conditioning, central cooling systems, kitchen and restau- 
rant work, etc. The merchandise they buy is seldom sold as is, but as a part of a contract that requires 
fabrication and installation. For example, a subscriber who buys a warm air furnace does not sell it over 
the counter, but as the heating unit in a warm air heating system. In other words, when he resells merchan 
dise, it is always as part of an order involving labor in connection with its installation. Seldom, if ever, will 
the reputable sheet metal contractor take an installation order unless he supplies the equipment and mate 
rials needed. 
Subscribers to SHEET METAL WORKER represent not only a market 
for merchandise for resale, but for the tools and equipment: they need in 
carrying on their business. Among the many items they purchase are 


the following: 


ARM air furnace heating units, oil, gas and coal-fired stokers, burners, controls, humidifiers 
blowers and boosters — filters, dampers, furnace cleaners damper controls and quadrants 


furnace pipe and fittings — air duct and furnace cement — insulation and pipe covering registers 
and grilles sheets, black and galvanized, corrugated and plain tin and terne plate — stainless, Monel, 
copper, zinc, pre-finished sheets perforated metals, flashing, metal ceiling ventilating and exhaust 
equipment ventilators, ventilating fans, attic fans, pillow blocks, pulleys, bearings, blast gates and _ ball 
joints, rings sheet metal working tools and equipment, including brakes and presses, shears, punches, 


dies, electric drills, fire-pots and soldering furnaces, polishers, grinders and sanders, electric hammers, roll- 
ing and flanging machines, mallets, welders, roofing kettles and supplies: leader and gutter, elbows and 


shows, rivets, nails, paint, solder, skylight gearing, etc. 


EDITORIAL SERVICE CIRCULATION 

SHEET METAL WORKER is outstanding in its edi- Che 81.42% of its circulation already referred to comprises 
torial service. Its editor-in-chief has been identified with top strata contractors throughout,the country. In addition, 
the editorial work of this journal since 1909. His associate through its paid and special lists, it reaches the leading 
has likewise been identified with editorial work in heating manufacturers of all products and equipment used in the 
and ventilating since 1905. With its editors having such an industry. Not only has it the largest paid distribution, but 
unusual background, it is only natural that its editorial it also has the largest total distribution and no other pub 
content should be outstandingly helpful and practical, and lication reaches so nationally the rich market of the sheet 
the publication should be regarded as headquarters for metal contracting industry. Its acceptance in the industry 
Information Please’ for the industry is reflected in its constantly increasing circulation 


“GET THE FACTS ON ‘SHEET METAL WORKER’ FIRST”’ 


45 WEST 45TH ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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(‘ast iron furnace 
Coal-fired $4,332,400 
Gas-fired 101,123 
‘) fired 198.595 
Steel furnaces 
(‘oal-fired 674.965 
(3a fired 06.017 
Oil-fired 83.829 


The foregoing indicates that the ship- 
ment of complete winter air condition- 
ing units for the first six months of 
1940 totaled $5,059,760, compared with 
$4,140,194 for 1939. Gravity warm air 
furnaces, however, showed a total of 
$5,996,929 for the first half of 1940 
compared with $4,672,000 for the first 
half of 1939. 

It should be kept in mind that these 
figures are based on the reports of 118 
manufacturers and do not represent 
the entire production of the industry. 

Residential summer air conditioning 
is increasing in volume, including night 
cooling by attic or basement fans. 
Other mechanical cooling by water, ice, 
or refrigeration, is still limited to homes 
of those in upper income classes. How- 
ever, in the residential field and the 
small commercial field, the room unit 
system is making definite progress and 
accounts for the largest portion of sum- 
mer air conditioning business in these 
fields. 

Summer air conditioning cools the 
air, removes moisture and thus reduces 
relative humidity, circulates the air, 
and cleans it by washers or filters. 
Where a central system is used, the air 
is introduced into the space from re- 
note equipment through ducts and 
grilles which may be the same as those 
used for the winter air conditioning 
system or separate. 

Self contained or packaged units are 
finding their greatest outlet through 
specialty sales organizations and appli- 
ance distributors as their installation 
is of minor character, although the 
other types of contractors and dealers 
mentioned handle them, as well, to 
round out their lines. 

In 1939, 113 electric utilities, cover- 
ing a population of 40,500,000, reported 
to The News the installation of 10,964 
jobs involving 101,800 horsepower. 
This was a gain of 42 per cent in the 
number of jobs and 4 per cent in horse- 
power over 1938. The territory covered 
epresents approximately 60 per cent 
of the total market and it is conserva- 
tively estimated that the total installa- 
tion of an air conditioning job aver- 
ages about $325 per horsepower. 

The average horsepower of jobs in- 
stalled in 1939 was 10.32, a further 
decline from previous yearly averages. 

Utility figures do not always include 
room cooling units, nor for that matter, 
all air conditioning jobs because many 
are not on utility lines. Department of 
Commerce reports from 267 manufac- 
turers place the value of factory sales 
of self-contained room cooling units 
(one horsepower or less) at $1,561,289 
in 1939. With the average value per 
unit estimated at $150, this would indi- 
cate that these manufacturers sold 
more than 10,000 units in 1939. 

Fourteen utilities reported a total of 
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Summer and Year ‘Round Air Conditioning Installations in 137 Cities 
and Districts as Reported by Public Utilities as of January 1, 1940 


(Includes only those installations connected to public utility lines) 


Cities in Which Main 


Offices of Reporting During 1938 


Utilities Are Located No 
NEW ENGLAND 
fHartford, Conn 


Waterbury, Conn *S6 
Augusta, Me. . 7 
Portiand, Me D 
Boston, Mass. . 363 
tBrocktor Mass 2 
Malden, Mass. . 7 
Pittsfield, Mass 2 
Salem, Mass 8 
Manchester N H ao 
tPortsmouth, N. H 29 
tProvidence, R. I 17 


Benningtor Vt 


Total 68 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
Newark, N. J 187 
tTRed Bank N J l 
Albany, N. Y 1s 
tBinghamton, N. ¥Y 11 
‘Canandaigua, N. Y S 


tithaca, N. ¥ 
TMt. Vernon and Yonkers, N. Y 
rNew York Cit 


Manhattan and Bronx 690 
Brooklyn 100 
Queens 111 
rOswego, N. Y¥ 11 
tPoughkeepsie, N. Y 8 
tRochester, N. ¥ 33 
TStaten Island, N. \ 7 
‘Syracuse, N. ¥ 91 
tWatertowr N. ¥ ) 


Altoona, Pa 

Oil City, Pa ; 
Philadelphia, P 292 
Pittsburgh, Pa 218 


Total 1,88 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


Washington, D. ¢ 263 
Marianne Fla 
tPensacola Fl 10 
St Petersburg Fl 
Baltimore Mad 36 
Hagerstowr Md } 
Charleston, S. Car 
Columbia, S. Car i) 
Charlottesville Va 0 
Richmond and Ports! uth, Va. lf 
jf Roanoke Va $ 

Total 621 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

‘Chicago, Ill 677 
Eureka, I 
tRockford, |! 

Attica Ind { 
tGary, Ind } 
tIndianapoli Ind f 
‘Tell City, Ind 
Mansfield, Ohi 
tBattle Creek Micl 
+Detr it Mic} 2°10 
‘Grand Rapids Mix 

Akron, Ohio 8 
fAlliance Onhik l 
Cincinnat Oh 140 
Columbus, Ohio 14 
tDayton, Ohi 0 
Sandusky, Ohio 2 
tTToledo, Ohio 14 
Warren. Oh l 
t Milwaukee Wis 27 

Total 1,312 
LAST SOUTH CENTRAL 
tAlabama (State) 44 

Bowling Greer Ky 
Hopkinsvill KK} 
tLouisville kK 
Bristol, Ten: 8 

Total 176 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ceda Rapids la 26 
*Des Moines la bo 
Fort Dodge, Ia 10 
;Sioux Cit) la 19 
fLawrence, Kans 17 
'Parsons, Kans 4 
Syracuse Kans t 
Joplin, Mo ] 
Kansas City, Me 18 
Louisiana, Mo 5 
‘St. Joseph, Mo 20 
St. Louis, Mo 508 
Huron, S. Dak 10 

Total 875 


| 


- 


~ 





During 1939 


No. Hp. 
22 354 
23 92.5 
18 R8 

7 123 
460 2,241 
6 32 
8 72 
3 39 
3 9 
13 207 
0 72 
40) 442 
1 50 
624 ; 825 
208 1,850.80 
i 62.5 

54 506.00 
24 287. 
12 15 

2 11.3 

90 682.3 

212 

184 
"9 
19 
40 
10 
51 ‘ 

6 10 
7 4¢ 
3 10 

314 6,272 
83 997 

605 31.01¢ 

316 

l 
i 

438 2 
46 
17 
91 1 
12 

968 10,737 

187 316 

1 5 

20 87 

1 > 

5 120.00 
79 185 

1 ] 

l 5 

343 
36 
8 « 

2 1 

23 1,148 
$1 1,635.5 
65 321 
5 12 
31 957 
ll 21 
24 409 

L3o 14,554 

121 1,998 
7 34.5 
2 100 
94 665 
11 44 

235 2,842 
18 392 
95 2,091 
34 9 

38 119 
19 102 
10 57 
3 6 
4 S& 
247 1,889 
20 

16 53 

773 8,874 


(CONTINUED ON 


Total to D 


231 
16,634.38 











~Ie 


Hy 


2,138 


361./ 


142.2 


105 
147 


89.00 
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HEATING &—| 
VENTILATING 



















| First Technical Paper in the Field _/ 





& 


“The First 
Publication 
in the Field” 


iy 


,— THE CHOICE 





OF ADVERTISERS 
SELLING TO THE 
HEATING, VENTILATING 
AND AIR CONDITIONING 
INDUSTRIES . . « « -« 


HEATING & WENTILATING 


TOTAL 
EFFECTIVE 
COVERAGE ... . . 10,102 


Net Paid _. bee a ae an ae a. oa 
*Directed Distribution , | | 537 
Field Staff, Correspondents, etc....... 482 


(6 MONTHS’ AVERAGE) 


EXTRA FEATURE 
HEATING & VENTILATING'S coverage includes as 


an extra feature directed distribution* copies reach- 
ing outstanding heating, ventilating and air condi- 
tioning contractors and engineers. Thus the paid 
circulation is supplemented to give a complete cov- 
erage by distribution directly to Rey men of first 


importance in equipment buying. 


HEATING & VENTILATING, 148 Lafayette Street, New York City 
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6,404 attic ventilating systems added to 
their lines in 1939, an increase of 102 
per cent over the 3,166 systems added 
ir 1938. Texas, Arkansas and Okla- 
homa are the leading states for sale of 
this type of equipment. 

The 1940 survey of air conditioning 
installations in the United States, re- 
leased by the Edison Electric Institute, 
covers 183 utility companies. Those 
represented in the report serve 75,000,- 
000 people, or more than half of the 
country’s total population. The number 
of installations reported is 42,604, 
using a total of 873,024 horsepower. 

One-fourth of all these air condition- 
ing installations are in offices and office 
buildings; one-fifth are in restaurants 
and retail stores, and one-fifth are in 
apartments. The remainder are scat- 
tered among nearly two dozen different 
commercial and industrial classifica- 
tions, including banks and barber shops, 
beauty parlors and broadcasting sta- 
tions, hospitals and hotels, funerai 
homes, public and recreational build- 
ings, department and drug stores, thea- 
ters, manufacturing plants of many 
kinds, and fur storage establishments. 

Variations in the average horsepower 
of air conditioning systems for various 
types of service is conspicuous through- 
out the report. The average doctor’s 
or dentist’s office, for example, uses 
only two horsepower. The average 
public building installation requires 
142 horsepower to operate its air con- 
ditioning system. 

There are ten times as many doctors’ 
and dentists’ offices with air condition- 
ing as there are air conditioned depart- 
ment stores, yet the latter, using an 
average of 109 horsepower, account for 
a total of 58 per cent more horsepower 
than this group of offices. Other heavy 
users include theatres, hotels, office 
buildings and retail stores. 

The experience of the industry dur- 
ing 1939 is indicated in the report of 
25 manufacturers of air conditioning 
equipment to the Department of Com- 
merce, The report placed orders hooked 
in 1939 at $33,219,165, compared with 
$19,704,404 in 1938. A breakdown of 
the 1939 figures is given in the accom- 
panying table. While these figures are 
useful in checking increases and de 
creases, they obviously apply only to 
specific products and do not represent 
the entire volume of air conditioning. 

Cities having a population of more 
than 1,000,000 showed a gain of 56 pet 
cent in air conditioning installations in 
1939 as compared with 1938, according 
to reports to The News, although the 
horsepower total declined 5 per cent. 
Cities between 500,000 and 1,000,000 
population registered a gain of 20 per 
cent in the number of jobs in 1939. 
Leading cities in installations were: 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Washington, Kan- 
sas City, Baltimore and Houston. 

Gains in 1939 installations by geo- 
graphic areas were: Middle Atlantic, 38 
per cent; New England, 25.3 per cent; 
Mountain, 6.6 per cent; South Atlantic, 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34) 

Summer and Year ‘Round Air Conditioning Installations in 137 Cities 
and Districts as Reported by Public Utilities as of January 1, 1940 
(Includes only those installations connected to public utility lines) 

Cities in Which Matin 
Offices of Reporting During 1938 During 1939 Total to Dat: 
Utilities Are Located No. Hp. No. Hp. No. Hy 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
Helena, Ark. ..... : 2 20.00 1 .33 3 20.: 
Pine Bluff, Ark. .. 29 176.00 140 515.00 245 1,930 
Mansfield, La. 18 6.20 1 8.25 40 19.95 
tNew Orleans, La : 27 5,512.30 141 2,811.00 667 19,334.47 
tOklahoma City, Okla 176 1,962.00 160 846.69 821 8,885.69 
Beaumont, Tex ‘ 3 675.80 9 201.50 89 2,603.99 
TP, TD eescescocces «2 sames 2 1.50 2 1.5 
El Paso, Texas.... 10 596.00 2 85.00 76 1,779.50 
‘Fort Worth, Texas 46 3,007.23 47 2,311.85 195 9,275.74 
tHouston, Texas . 261 7,216.29 314 10,181.87 1,093 30,268.48 
tRefugio, Texas , 4 34.50 4 18.25 8 52.7 
*San Antonio, Texas 53 1,488.75 53 984.25 278 11,179.5 
Total ineawnas . 760 20,695.07 874 17,965.49 3,517 85,352.45 
MOUNTAIN 
tPhoenix, Ariz. 82 526.00 46 298.00 252 6,391.00 
tDenver, Colo. . 5 17.50 27 75.00 153 467.00 
Pueblo, Colo. .... 9 34.50 56 66.75 97 $24.25 
Great Falls. Mont... 31 15.00 2 40.00 33 55.00 
tLincoln, Nebr. ... ; **50 **2,856.58 29 324.06 79 3,180.64 
Reno and Sparks, Nev. ; a) 71.25 14 84.00 38 396.75 
Total ne kwa 186 3,520.83 174 887.81 652 10,814.64 
PACIFIC 
Los Angeles, Calif. 389 1,371.00 464 1,883.00 1,312 10,345.00 
San Diego, Calif 1 100.00 3 8.03 12 567.03 
tSan Francisco, Calif . 860 1,566.00 1,269 1,432.00 3,338 11,564.00 
Santa Cruz, Calif.... ‘ 5 214.00 2 17.50 13 436.50 
La Grande, Ore oa inudhit aie 1 3.00 8 13.00 9 16.00 
Portland, Ore. (Northwestern 
BR NE aire ati tk cena ke 6 9.80 2 12.00 111 207.46 
tPortland, Ore. (Portland Gen 
Elec. Co.) 9°15 **7.50 11 49.25 26 56.75 
Seattle, Wash S 48.90 14 109.00 51 288.90 
‘Spokane, Wash 21 154.00 14 140.00 175 3,118.00 
SOON icseas 1,306 3,474.20 1,787 3,663.78 5,047 26,599.64 
Grand Total ; ae 7,681 99,314.08 10,664 99,414.47 37,088 753,811.61 
REPORTING INCOMPLETE 
FIGURES 
TOakland, Calif 20 196.80 10 171.50 
Atlanta, Ga... 58 1,520.07 98 2,022.83 
Rome, Ga. . ._ 466086 16 8.33 
Shreveport, La. : , i 1,269.15 
Greenfield Mass l 12.00 4 22.00 
tMinneapolis, Minn 72 779.25 60 547.20 
Raleigh, N. Car - 44 33.50 
Walla Walla, Was! 46 90.62 131 47.00 
Total . 197 2,598.74 363 4,121.51 
"No report 
**Including totals of previous years 
***These totals not comparable; see chart for comparable totals 
*Known to include some room cooling units; however, even in these cities all r 
coolers are not reported. 
Note In most cases the cities listed merely indicate the seat of the reporting 
utility, while figures include surrounding cities and territories 
—The News 











65 per cent; East North Central, 41 new air conditioned passenger coaches 
per cent; West North Central, 39 per were placed in operation during 1939 
cent; West South Central, 15 per cent, 
and the Pacific, 41 per cent: 

With general business conditions on Exports 
the upgrade and continued progress Exports of United States manufa 
looked for in the building industry, air tured air conditioning equipment in 
conditioning volume for 1940 is expect- 1939 were valued at $2,134,655, a gain 
ed to be considerably above 1939 totals. of 27 per cent over the 1938 total, a 
The News, in emphasizing the potential cording to the Department ot Com- 
market for air conditioning, points out merce. Self-contained air conditioning 
that of the estimated 25,000,000 homes units accounted for about one-third o! 
in the United States not yet equipped, all exports in both years. 
each offers a market either for a cen- Chief export markets were Asiatic 
tral system or for several room coolers. countries (Iran, British India, Nether- 
In addition to this there are approxi- lands Indies), Canada, Brazil and 
mately 65,000 beauty shops, 17,000 Great Britain. 
mortuaries, 250,000 restaurants and 
2,000,000 other service and retail estab- ‘ 
lishments representing major air con- Manufacturing 
ditioning markets. In the transporta- The possibilities of air conditioning 
tion field it is estimated that 11,715 as an outlet for industrial products, 1”- 
railroad cars have already been cluding equipment, materials and sup- 
equipped with air conditioning, while plies, are seen in Heating, Piping «n¢ 
bus lines have also made continued Air Conditioning’s list of more than 
advances in improving and increasing one hundred different major produ 
their equipment. The Association of used in the manufacture of air condi- 
American Railroads reported that 738 tioning equipment and its installatio! 
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The same publication names nearly 
600 concerns which can manufacture Plumbing and Heating Market Possibilities by States, 1940 
the various‘ parts. Number 
Among the items that make up the —_ ae ry ont 
completed equipment and _ installation Population, Number of Building Number and _= sales pos- 
re n otors ns. belts, transmis- Census dwellings permits, of heating sibilities 
_ fou d mot os fa S, - . Bureau (1930 Income* 1939¢ whole- con- in each 
sion drives, compressors, bearings, vari- State estimate census) thousands thousands salers tractors. state 
ous types of hardware, non-corrosive Alabama . 2,710,000 554,565 77,499 20,770 17 198 1.04 
pilin eile “ Arizona ..... 457,000 98.632 35.099 5,982 6 112 31 
metals which are necessary under cer Arkansas ....... 1,876.000 419.381 43.190 4.128 7 144 ‘53 
tain conditions, pipe and tubing of steel, California ...... 6,158,000 1,403,181 1,105080 262.598 7 2,521 7.32 
: ; Colorado ........ 1,056,000 242,548 105,956 20,818 16 385 94 
brass and copper, innumerable kindsof | Connecticut ..... 1,655,000 280,552 331,354 «= 40,555 «= 46—«*1,038 2:20 
valves and fittings, instruments, con- Delaware ....... 242.000 54,940 65 516 5.413 4 168 31 
: ; Dist. of Columbia 497,000 84,903 255,964 71,110 10 34 1.42 
trols, regulators, humidostats (ranging Florida ......... 1,575,000 350,243 «134.805 66.153 26 454 1.77 
from simple thermometers to the most Georgia .. . 2,911,000 602,468 137.524 8.709 16 27 1.24 
; : 3 a Idaho .... 448,000 102.992 27,429 4,334 6 112 i 
elaborate recording devices), galvan Illinois... - 7,876,000 1,405,127 1,156,429 —«:111,308 88-2318 5.70 
ized sheet metal, condensers, fittings, Indiana . 8,304,000 789,785 234,511 39,870 30 1,184 2.24 
> i ; ; ; ; Iowa .. 2.485.000 604 001 137,233 24,199 24 1,011 1.68 
couplings, pipe covering, insulation, Kansas 1,905,000 463,744 —«:105.166 11,138 13 608 1.05 
spray nozzles, pumps, water treatment, Kentucky . 2.657.000 566,329 120.090 13,982 18 490 i 
- , ; ; Louisiana . 2,166,000 458,380 118,904 32.824 12 27 -09 
metal weatherstrips, various types Of | Niaine ...... 804000 «172.988 69.334 1,938 9 402 51 
ventilators, and refrigeration machin- Maryland ....... 1,671,000 346,117 308,928 22,975 29 » 140 1.56 
aes : : Massachusetts .. 4,335,000 703,222 808,486 71,953 88 324 4. 
ery. Many other miscellaneous items Michigan * 5093000 1,081,845 535 637 113'756 49 1,681 4.08 
complete the long list of equipment Minnesota 2,602,000 542,051 219,973 41,797 26 955 1.95 
used Mississippi . 2.057.000 448,490 36,998 6,809 4 117 51 
—— Missouri . 3.678.000 809.425 349,685 26,990 33 1,044 2.15 
The number of manufacturers of Montana 537.000 126.854 50.495 5,852 11 166 -45 
inci ; Nebraska 1,395,000 325,979 87,627 10,771 13 4 x 
some of the principal equipment and Nevada ........ 94.000 23,894 18.184 2,843 49 12 
units of air conditioning systems is New Hampshire. 470.000 101,712 51,049 3,195 7 330 --43 
j ini ’ sey 23 73 3 7 7,285 36 >, 696 65 
given as follows by Heating, Piping and a ——. nate ery 131,143 143,438 ae “7 + nee 
Air Conditioning: New York ...... 13,059.000 1,735,056 3,095,332 355,154 — 6 soi Kr 
" . . Jo i 4 " vi 9.460 ; 73 3 
MANUFACTURERS OF SELECTED AIR North Carolina . 3,301,000 614,292 121,457 ett > 23 
CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT North Dakota 688 000 137,703 al’ tat 77 east ats 
AND UNITS De 650004060 6, 36.0 1,474,893 ooe8 oa met 09 
: Oklahoma 2,475,000 526,659 13,523 16 a4 OF 
Compressors, refrigerating, centrifugal. 4 Oregon ..... 990.000 246.558 15,106 10 368 76 
Refrigerating, reciprocating ......... 41 Pennsylvania . 9.826 000 2.008.996 116,322 161 4,72 8.66 
Refrigerating, steam jet ‘ co a Rhode Island 705,000 115.293 10,912 14 323 7 
CooLers, unit, floor type... -e+e 41 South Carolina... 1,750,000 345,625 14,596 13 131 72 
Unit, suspended type ...... Se hal . 45 South Dakota 705.000 154.334 2,839 6 167 85 
DEHUMIDIFIERS, absorption and adsorp- Tennessee 2.676.000 558.153 26.681 23 360 1.3 
tion evTCrTT TT Tee eee soo Ba Texas .... 6.073.000 1.281.876 90,851 72 1,297 4.03 
Fans, centrifugal ..... ves . 56 Zi 520.000 "105,788 8,070 7 199 41 
PUGRGIEEE cccacccccvceses ten Vermont .... 361,000 79.455 1,734 5 223 29 
HUMIDIFIERS, central plant.... - 21 Virginia ..... 2 446.000 492.575 30,375 26 569 1,52 
Direct, spray head.......... . 34 Washington 1,608,000 382.539 27,453 19 565 1.27 
Unit, room type without heating ooo Be West Virginia 1.786.000 352.749 15,807 19 318 98 
SuRFACE, cooling, brine.......... cosee 88 Wisconsin 3,005,000 624,201 35,985 33 1,112 2.18 
DE cccsabaptessecosas . 44 Wyoming . 232.000 53,569 2,266 1 83 14 
_Direct expansion ............ <al e . soma meneenn - — —— 
Units, air conditioning, comfort w. @ toeml..... 126,424,000 25,204,976 14,444,235 2,069,377 1,603 43,044 100.00 
Summer, central plant type.. —— non 
Room coolers .......ee6. . 48 *Four-year average, 1933-36, of incomes on which income taxes were paid. 
Store SE wacundsasicccs . 42 tIssued in leading cities 
Winter, central plant type... . 39 Domestic Engineering Publications. 
DD WP Sv sedaueseudeeae . 28 
Year-round, central plant type.. 45 
Ee. cwrkan geen swaud he} OebN 33 2 . r . ° . one 
Units, air conditioning, industrial proc- ress Administration in 1938, covering country need improved heating facili- 
_ essing, complete surface cooling.... 33 more than 6,000,000 units, showed that ties. Of the 141,776 manufacturing 
Cooling and dehumidifvying, spray type 22 . 
establishments, some 60 per cent need 


dehumidifying, 
_Heating and humidifying...... ; 
/NITS, window ventilator and filter 
VENTILATORS, roof, fan 

f, gravity 


Coo'ing and surface 


eh ak A) 
KoWwWruow 


Cees oe 

In referring to the marketing of air 
conditioning equipment, a chart issued 
by Heating and Ventilating says: 
nportant to many manufacturers 
is the product designer. Subject to 
executive approval he decides what mo- 
ors, filters, valves and other equipment 
will be put on as standard parts. Man- 
ifacturers of motors, filters and similar 
items are concerned with the control 
such engineers have on specifications of 
original equipment.” 

Ventilation, which is a limited type 


of air conditioning, involves the supply- 
ing and changing of air. This is done 
by eravitation or forced methods, both 
requiring a large amount of sheet metal] 
Wo} Forced air systems involve the 
use of fans or blowers and accessory 
equipment. 


Heating 


A summary of real property inven- 
tories conducted by the Works Prog- 


28.6 per cent had central steam or hot 
water heating plants; 30.1 per cent had 
central warm air plants, with 41.3 per 
cent reporting “other” or no heating 
plant. Thus, there were a total of 58.7 
per cent reporting some type of central 
heating plant. These studies covered 
202 urban places, including the 64 cities 
covered by the Department of Com- 
merce in its real property inventory 
of 1934. 

Types of fuel used in the centrally 
heated urban homes, according to Fuel 
Oil Journal, were as follows: Coal, 
65.5 per cent; oil, 24.5 per cent; gas, 
7 per cent, and wood, 3 per cent. 

The relation between size of city and 
ratio of dwellings with central heating 


plants is as follows: 
Per cent of 
structures 
with central 


City-size groups heating plant 
“ane Se 


Under 25,000 S — 

25.000 to 50.000. . : 34.3 
50,001 to 75.000.. 40.7 
75,001 to 100.000. 57.3 
100,001 to 200.000.. 40.7 
200.001 to 390.000. 42.7 
300.001 to 500.000........... 44.4 


500,001 and over ............... .. 12.5 

According to 
ministration authorities, over half of 
the 643,779 multiple dwellings in the 
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new boiler room equipment. Of the 
50,000 and some office buildings in the 
United States over half were built 20 
or more years ago. These represent 
another outlet for innumerable boilers, 
stokers, and other heating equipment. 
This is also true of the country’s 275,- 
000 schools, 1,300 colleges, 7,375 hos- 
pitals, as well as among single family 
dwellings. 

It is estimated that about 7 per 
cent of the new-building dollar goes for 
the heating system and that from 2.5 
to seven per cent of the average home 
owner’s income goes for heating costs. 

The production of heating equipment 
by establishments reporting to the 1937 
and 1935 Censuses of Manufactures 
was valued as follows: 


HEATING APPARATUS, 
1935 


1935-37 
1937 

water 

and 


eee eee eee eee eee 


Steam and hot 
heating boilers 
parts 

OGORED coccccececece® 

Warm air _ furnaces, 
parts and registers. 22,808,359 


$18,190,220 $26,763,388 
13,261,997 17,086,782 


38,197,140 
7,1 


Oo PS —eeeeeeeeee 4,522,726 .194,515 
Coal and wood heat- 

Se GORUED occssoese 13,886,250 16,854,014 
Oil burners, domestic, 

not ine. boiler or 

furnace units ...... 15,885,800 16,904,500 
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2,600,041 
2,326,287 


Furnace-burner untfts 1,003,959 

Boiler-burner units.. 2,447,968 
Gas burners, domestic, 

not ine boller or 








Percentage of All Automatic Heat and Air Conditioning Dealers 
Handling Each of Five Lines in the Field 














furnace units , *1,640,935 1,947,925 5 937 9 4 
Boiler-burner units.. } 1,072,837 aa 1985 oped pe ; 
Furnace-burner > 1,168,531 Summer air conditioning ..........++.seees. 31.19 44.22 48.50 45.89 
units ee as 2,032,749 Winter air conditioning ........--c-eceeeses 36.33 51.57 61.47 66.34 
- 2 Gas heating equipment .........-sseeeeerees 17.51 21.64 a 36.6 
*Includes commercial and industrial units. Se ND cccccndaecseneecceveceee. eonsneseus 67.80 64.54 71.43 79.2 
ale nena oe SEE wachiedecccdenbunsedesedas iteguee 40.80 42.11 56.02 57.68 
Heating is a contracting and mer- —The News 
chandise business in that it includes 
both the installation and repair of 
boile s.r diato “Ss sipe. v 7eS ings March 4.9 5.4 IV 301 to 1,200 Ibs.. 2,296 
rs, radiators, pipe, alves, fittings April 4 fe & V Over 1,200 Ibs. aa 
and accessories making up the complete May 5.2 6.5 : 
heating system, and the merchandising =} 4" .s 2 Total 104,289 
; : : Jul 5 . 
of oil burners, gas-fired boilers, stokers, August 11.2 11.3 Factory sales of stokers for the first 
temperature control devices and other * ae 773 aa 5 half of 1940 exceeded sales in the sam« 
- ctober Ga 0 . . € 
relnted equipment. November 8.3 8.0 period of 1939 by 38.5 per cent. This 
, December ».5 5.0 broke all existing first six-months sales 
Oil Heat records. 
Sales of all types of oil burners and Stokers Sales totaled 37,396 units compared 
units reached a new high in 1939, Fuel Factory sales of stokers in 1939 with 26,990 for the like period in 1939. 
Oil Journal reports, exceeding the pre- broke all records, according to reports As of July Ist, 1940, there were 614,- , 
vious high of 1936 by a substantial by the Department of Commerce. Sales 000 stokers in use, exclusive of class V | 
margin. Shipments of burners and were 88 times the reported shipments’ stokers, those using 1,200 pounds of 
units for the year were estimated at of the year 1930. One hundred and_ coal or more per hour, and locomotive 
241,642, a gain of 19.7 per cent over one manufacturers reporting to the Bu-_ stokers, Coal-Heat reports. Five hun- ; 
the 1938 total of 201,858. The pre- reau of Census in 1939 sold 104,289 dred and thirty-nine thousand are bi- , 
vious peak was in 1936 when the total stokers of all kinds and sizes, com- tuminous units and 75,000 anthracite. ¢ 
ae 994 QF aii mil » Ane ora ( ; t 
was 224,850. on ; pared with 96,433 units in 1938 and Largely pioneered by the coal indus- 
Re if 920 c<aloc = ss alia, 2 a7 . r 
: Expansion of 1939 sales, this publica 101,808 machines in 1937. try as a means of offsetting the com- , 
tion reports, took place mostly in the Detailed statistics for the past year petition of other fuels, the stoker has - 
New England and Middle Atlantic were as follows: created a market for 21 million tons 
states, with most Middle Western Clase and Sine Stok r of coal annually, not including that | 
a - ; - 2 a tesidentis . P S 
states showing a decline from the pre Bituminous 78,332 used by those stokers feeding 1,200 : 
vious year. The first two regions, how- a 11,776 pounds of coal or more per hour. Sto- s 
ever, normally account for about 66 per Total Class I 90,108 ker coal consumption, Coal-Heat finds, 
cent of the industry's total sales. h II 61 to 100 It 6197 iS now three and one-half times what ty 
> > . s-vate » , oO »ivoe ° ° or ° . L 
Leading metropolitan markets, in t € III 101 to 300 Ibs 4912 it was in 1935, seven times what it 
order named, were as follows: New p 
York (accounting for 17.6 per cent of . 
the industry’s 1939 volume); Philadel- Annual Shipment and Production of Plumbing and 
phia, Boston, Washington, Baltimore Heating Equipment and Supplies ; :, 
B 938 939 ~ 
and ( hicago. Total enameled iron ware ...........esceeeeeees Saas 2.991.455* 2,606, 988* Fe 
Fuel Oil Journal reports that the rr re i Oe, |... ncescbbeebesiabeances eenien 600.970* 683,724* " 
oy ahi ; » lines e ; . PC POON BADMGNCEED ccceccdvedeccecesecosceneceeeowss 697 794,041* \] 
dealer shift to multiple line s continued nina. ......................... span ae 729 898 470° M 
at an accelerated pace in 1939, with Miscellaneous enameled iron WA@Tre .....c.ceeccceesceeccees 202 230,753° Th 
a. gol : ——e . . Total vitreous china fixtures, regular selection............. 2,999, 3,412, 239° ye 
those selling oil burners alone being Vitreous china syphon jet closet bowls ..............+..: 115,2 131,131* A 
nearly extinct. The addition of heat- Vitreous china wash down closet bowls ..... vueee ies 793,7 903,101°* = 
in 2 43 : . . : > Vitreous china reverse trap closet bowls........ oeee 262, 298,588° - 
ing, alt conditioning or fuel oil to the Fee dit he all lpm aereetenaes sanenueswess 997’: 1.13! N 
dealer’s line not only helps smooth out Vitreous china lavatories .............see0-- ORES 227,33! 63 << 
. -_ _ > Miscellaneous vitreous china fixtures .................. 602 685,469°* 
> s . > > > yme- é eee . , 
the seasonal curve but offers the hom a:  P, CE wconsceeccesésceeesncese .. Abeedn : 
owner complete service at one point and SO, DOUMUOTD CHOOSE) ccc cece vecececscccecccecceccecsacees 16,848,504 22,174,698 no 
. salar , Stuy ‘ yrofi Seats (number of pieces).. beceen ode cedeeeenssaweeen » 298.105* 614,554" SB 
the dealer an opportunity to pl fit Cast iron boilers, round, tonS ...........seeee0. 13,047 9 : 
from the extras. Cast iron boilers, square, tons ....... FE Se IO PIS 100,834 2,652 
D neshen_ tem er cen oil heating Radiation (sq. ft. of heating surface)............ ~+++ee 56,740,000 66,791,000 : 
Forty two per cent of ~ie & Convection type radiators, total (sq. ft. heating surface)... 11,601,197 16,971,011 Ne 
dealers now sell all four lines, this pub- Nonferrous metal convection type radiators ............. 5,234,363 9,140,109 M 
icati ‘eports: 92 per cent sell burn- _Cast iron convection type radiators .............-+eeeeee 6,366,834 7,830,902 Mi 
lication rey orts ‘ ps se] ee ON ccna meee abiashet Oued bk 6useeeee-e --++ $7,270,4292 $8,743, 728f No 
ers and heating; 63 per cent sel Air conditioning unit systems, orders ............. Wee . .$10,306,886t $5,672,836 so 
‘ners air conditioning, and 60 Air conditioning central station systems, orders ........... $6,407,850T $6,480, 2871 Se 
burners and ait om & ve oo eal Siar kaa bieS talineh eae ae $370,237 $248,857 Far 
per cent sell burners and fuel oil con- RS ON ane cin cnuachaneeeenenas ne se $1,171.792t For 
tracts. Air washers, including pumps and motors and control where 
a . ee ee i, hin keke A dence ree h abeneeeneee sh eedbibane 151,909 585,070 d 
The total number of domestic burners Steel boilers, new orders, units ...........cccceeceeees : ‘ tHe ast 8 2 200 
in use at the close of 1939 was esti- Gas-fired boilers, shipments sehenepikedeneetsaee4sseneenss Lee $1,850.000§ in 
cen a ae . : Gas-fired boilers, shipments, total units ........ eeckeue 7,0008 7,500§ : 
mated at 1,904,557 by Fuel Oil Journal, Conversion gas burners, units ................. ate ae 17,5008 22,100§ ope 
an increase of 12.8 per cent over 1938. Oil warmers hakendd ik600nkeeadadaen ‘oo ee eee cate 139,211 215,030 are 
. . an ah Stokers, domestic, apt., commercial, units ....... bahonaes 94,018 01,157 
Commercial burners in use were esti- ean. ate... ; Seppen teil ar Seeeee ees Brg tem preys . F 
mated at 144,819, a gain of 11.5 per Brass and copper pipe and tube (prod., plbg. sizes), Ib .. 84,000,000* 58.000 hd ra 
rer 1938 Total production steel and wrought iron pipe....... 2,580,463 2,148,420 ap 
cent over 1905. - Steel and wrought iron pipe, black standard, tons news 2,219,300 1,564,652 Sig 
Oil heating sales have their peak Steel and wrought iron pipe, galvanized standard, tons.. 361,163 §83,768 or | 
. : ly _ P ° Cast iron soil pipe and fittings, prod. net tons.. . : 245,945 371, 93¢ . 
season in early fall, more than half of Gas water heaters, dcmestic, units aiasrice ice cia ioairae 765,590* 871,012° try 
the vear’s total volume being accounted Electric water heaters (including side arm)..... 106,000* 108,000* of | 
rf . 7 . Ne ™m- Oil and kerosene water heaters, domestic, units 50,636* 57,609° 
for in the months of August, Septem Domestic water systems ...............cceceeees 174,232 211,14 per 
ber and October. The percentage of Domestic water softeners, units ......... oeake 12,328 15,695 ble 
al vear v » hy . * 19389 Range boilers, galvanized, units ............+++. 751,220 848, 1 
total year volume by months for 1 vs Range boilers, copper, units ............. PERSE BEANE 37,407* , bun 
together with five-year averages, 1S a flees 
: : - » Mina il Journal: *Estimate. tCensus of Manufacturers production figures. tNew Series (Department 4 
shown as follow: by F uel c il Jo - S of Commerce). §Association of Gas Appliance and Equipment Manufacturers. {Iron ‘ 
BURNER SALES BY MONTHS — and Steel Institute ties 
1939 Five-Year NOTE: All figures, not otherwise desigrated, are from Department of Comm: 
Month Per cent Average monthly reports sho} 
gapuary 3.6 ‘.3 —Compiled by Domestic Engineering Publications ma) 
‘ebdruary =. ’ 
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was in 1932. Consumption increased 
3,230,000 tons in 1939 alone. 

In January of this year the National 
Coal Association began an expanded 
advertising program which will reach 
the attention of those most concerned 
with home improvement, home building 
and household heating problems. This 
is the third annual merchandising cam- 
paign of the National Coal Association. 

The coal man in pioneering the sale 
of small stokers soon sensed the possi- 
bilities of diversification and rapidly 
hastened to open specialty sales organi- 
zations and to get into the heating 
business as a whole, says Coal-Heat. 

Today the stoker dealer is usually 
selling barometric controls, indirect 
water heaters, circulators, various 
types of low water boiler protection, 
attic fans. and is either selling stoker- 
furnaces or stoker-boilers directly or 
through some connections. Many are 
cffering complete heat service; putting 
ir stokers on a monthly rental or serv- 
ice basis, furnishing the coal and taking 
entire charge of the heating system, 
the home owner’s effort being limited to 
making out a check periodically in pay- 
ment for the coal and attention to 
the stoker. 

A study of dealer lists of several 
stoker manufacturers by Coal-Heat re- 
vealed that more coal men are selling 
stokers today than any other outlet. 

Stoker sales by months, for the past 
two years have shown the following 
percentages: 

PER CENT OF TOTAL STOKER SALES, 
BY MONTHS 
1939 Per cent 1938 Per cent 


of total of total 
J 3 44 2 51 
Fet ry 2.50 2.59 
Mat 3.71 4.03 
April 3.47 3.76 
M 5.08 5.15 
June 7.62 6.31 
Ju 9.2 9.40 
August 14.60 13.34 
September 19.67 21.21 
October 17.67 18.34 
N ber 8.15 8.21 
De ber 1.78 5.15 


The Stoker Manufacturers Associa- 
tion estimates the distribution of stoker 


sales, by states, as follows: 

STOKER SALES BY TERRITORIES 

Per cent 

New England states 5.71 
Mid Atlantic states 23.52 
Midd West states 31.45 
N Central states 14.37 
Sou Atlantic states 5.95 
> Central states 4.70 
F Vest states , 12.50 
I shipments . 1.80 


At present there are something over 
200 stoker manufacturers or assemblers 
in the United States, many of these 
operating in restricted geographic 
areas, 

Furnace and boiler manufacturers in 
rapidly increasing numbers have de- 
signed and built special stoker-furnaces 
or boilers, thus giving the stoker indus- 
try complete or combined units. Sales 
of bin feed stokers now represent 15 
per cent of the total sales. Considera- 
ble activity is being shown in the 
bunker type commercial and semi-in- 
dustrial units also. 

Recognizing the market potentiali- 
ties in the stove heated home, store, or 
shop, several coal producers and stoker 
manufacturers have recently brought 





Heating and Plumbing Equip- 
ment Dealers 
(Excluding plumbers, heating, air- 
conditioning contractors) 
State Stores Sales 
NEW ENGLAND...... -eees 446 $9,515,000 
Connecticut ......cceee 92 2,241,000 
eee 57 906.000 
Massachusetts ........ 182 4,428,000 
New Hampshire ..... 41 723.000 
Rhode Island ......... 26 468.000 
WHE ascenecocceiace 48 749,000 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC ....... 980 18,638,000 
INOW JOSH ccccccccce 174 3,088,000 
 *} aera 515 11,482,000 
Pennsylvania ......... 291 4,068,000 
East NorTH CENTRAL. ..1,103 14,299,000 
EE vicedkcethadaneas 204 2,955,000 
DE wassreaabednds 142 1,474,000 
De svtenseseseas 232 3.365.000 
eee 351 8,882,000 
ll rr 174 2,623,000 
WEsT NorRTH CENTRAL... 704 7,648,000 
EL. <techennedebeeau te 243 2,054,000 
Fee 115 891,000 
DT athnéahbanens 147 1,692,000 
PE dcackuusaanens 106 §=1,776.000 
| seer 81 819,000 
North Dakota ........ 23 280.000 
South Dakota ......... 18 136,000 
SouTH ATLANTIC ....... 242 5.516.000 
OF eee 9 109,000 
District of Columbia.. 12 838,000 
I i dcr oie alte totiis i 52 1,068,000 
DL neh veetnseviens 28 489,000 
err 39 1,269,000 
North Carolina ....... 7 297.000 
South Carolina ....... 4 77,000 
DE sdabidhnadieds 22 424,000 
West Virginia ........ 59 945,000 
East SoutH CENTRAL... 96 1,499,000 
/ i (sC‘ PRR 18 244,000 
Fs 45 623,000 
PE 3s cnenavsaeee 8 208,000 
DEE eedteeeckcus 25 424.000 
West SouTtTH CENTRAL... 204 2,554,000 
SE Seige wa. panies 23 162,000 
Dt sttenseenands 21 404.000 
SE, ctcsesecaneas 67 841,000 
ees 93 1,147,000 
PED ccccrccesesens 136 2,134,000 
ee 12 225,000 
OE eee 33 415,000 
I ai ell ee oe ae 26 474.000 
in ce eee aaa 23 446,000 
DE anscnebunenenes 3 14,000 
Dee DD occ esceane 4 39,000 
See 22 327,000 
I ais a ee wan 13 194,000 
PACTFTS ccée ccsessccrese SE PSC 
| RE EEE 343 4,916,000 
NS oa hf6 dain ck ink eines 64 1,139,000 
Washington .......... 123 1,930,000 
UNITED STATEs, Total. . ..4,441 $69,788,000 
Chain and mail order 
not included in above 
CRDUIBEIOME 6 cccccccccce 584 $19,689,000 
—1935 Census of Retail Distribution. 











out stoker-fired and magazine type coal 
stoves, space and hot water heaters. 

Stoker-fired restaurant ranges for 
restaurants, hotels, institutions, as well 
as for bakery use, have shown a 
marked increase the past few years, 
opening up another new market for 
the stoker manufacturer, coal producer 
and the dealers. Stokers are being 
used in bakeries, egg hatcheries, brood- 
ers, brick plants, and many specialized 
applications. 


Gas Heat 

Domestic use of gas for house heat- 
ing continued to advance in 1939. The 
American Gas Association reported an 
average of 224,600 customers for the 
year as compared with the 1938 aver- 
age of 195,900. These were users of 
manufactured gas. Separate figures on 
house heating are not available for 
users of natural gas, although a sur- 
vey made by the American Gas Asso- 
ciation showed that, of 76,860 new 
homes built in 1939 and connected to 
natural gas mains, 67,494, or 87.8 per 
cent had gas furnaces. 
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Shipments of central gas heating 
appliances (boilers and furnaces) as 
reported to the Association of Gas Ap- 
pliance and Equipment Manufacturers 
by 17 manufacturers totaled 31,423 in 
1939 as compared with 34,900 in 1938. 
For the first six months of 1940, how- 
ever, shipments were up 39.9 per cent 
over the like 1939 period. Shipments of 
gas-fired water heaters totaled 449,101 
ir 1939 as compared to 347,852 in 1938. 
For the first half of 1940, shipments of 
gas-fired water heaters were 12.9 per 
cent ahead of 1939. 


Piping 

Related to the general field of heat- 
ing is industrial piping for heating, 
power and process services. The dis- 
tribution of steam, water, air, oil, gas, 
refrigerants, process liquids and hy- 
draulic power is an important division 
of industrial plant operation and main- 
tenance. 

Industrial piping is usually under the 
direction of engineers in the employ of 
the company. They are responsible for 
its design and maintenance, although 
details of the work are often delegated 
to pipe-fitting crews within the plants. 

Consulting engineers must lay out 
piping systems in their work of design- 
ing complete heating, power and process 
services. Large heating and piping 
contractors count this work as one of 
the important divisioins of their busi- 
ness, there being a few who specialize 
in it entirely. 


Plumbing 


T ere were 241 establishments in 
the plumbers’ supplies (not including 
pipe or vitreous-china sanitary ware) 
industry in 1937 which reported to the 
Census of Manufactures the production 
of goods valued at $113,920,049, as 
compared with a production of $75,630,- 
769 in 1935 by 252 establishments. The 
amount expended for materials, sup- 
plies, containers, fuel and purchased 
electric energy and contract work ag- 
gregated $50,116,242. The industry 
employed 25,240 wage earners who re- 
ceived $30,635,144 in wages. Details of 
the annual production and shipment of 
the products of this industry are given 
in an accompanying table. 

This industry, as defined by the cen- 
sus, includes establishments whose 
principal products are porcelain (en- 
ameled iron) sanitary ware (bathtubs, 
laundry tubs, lavatories, and sinks), 
plumbers’ brass goods, plumbers’ wood- 
work, galvanized-iron and copper range 
boilers, and miscellaneous bathroom 
and other fixtures used in plumbing 
work. It does not include manufac- 
turers of vitreous china and semi- 
vitreous or porcelain (all-clay) sani- 
tary ware, which are classified in the 
“Pottery” industry by the Bureau of 
the Census. 

The “plumbing” of a building, as the 
term is commonly used, comprises the 
pipes for distributing the water supply, 
the fixtures for using water, and the 
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drainage pipes for removing waste 
water and sewage, together with fit- 
tings and appurtenances of various 
kinds, all within or adjacent to the 
building. 

The “service pipe,” which forms the 
connection between the water main and 
the building, and the “house sewer,” 
which conveys the waste water and 
sewage from the building to the street 
sewer or other point of disposal, are in- 
cluded in the “plumbing system” of a 
building, using the term in a broader 
sense. Connections for rain water are 
aiso included if the water is discharged 
through a house sewer or drain. 

Plumbing and heating sales for 1939 
were approximately 13 per cent ahead 
of 1938 with the total for the year 
(1939) estimated at $956,396,170. The 
1938 total was $846,368,000. This esti- 
mate of the total dollar volume of the 
industry by Domestic Engineering takes 
into consideration the cost of manufac- 
turing plumbing and heating materials, 
the cost of distributing these materials 
and the installation and overhead cost 
of the plumbing and heating contractor. 
The estimate is based on the 1935 Cen- 
sus of American Business, allowing for 
an increase of 32 per cent as shown by 
wholesalers’ sales between 1935 and 
1938, 

During the years 1926-27-28, which 
were considered normal years, new con- 
struction was averaging $6,000,000,000 
per year. From a survey made by the 
Copper and Brass Research Associa- 
tion, it was found that the plumbing 
and heating industry participated in 
the following percentages of the new 
building market: Plumbing, 9.3 per 
cent; heating, 7 per cent; total, 16.3 
per cent, 

The plumbing and heating contractor 
is the most important sub-contractor on 
a new house job, authorities point out. 
He has for sale the three most impor- 
tant selling features of any new house— 
the bathroom fixtures, the kitchen fix- 
tures and the heating system, and as 
noted before, the labor and materials 
he sells account for about 17 per cent 
of the total cost of an average new 
home, 

The greatest potential market for 
plumbing is still in existing buildings. 
The Department of Commerce Sum- 
mary of Real Property Inventories 
(1934-1936) in 64 cities showed that 
15.4 per cent of all urban dwelling units 
hared or had no toilets; 21.6 per cent 
of all urban dwelling units shared or 
had no bath. 

While the combined average is 15 
per cent of homes without private in- 
coor water closets, sectional differences 
range from 6.6 per cent of total family 
units in California to 32.1 per cent in 
the South Eastern states. 

About 45,000 contractors serve as 
outlets for plumbing and heating mate- 
rial, according to Domestic Engineering 
which estimates: 

75 per cent do both plumbing and 
heating. 

10 per cent do plumbing only. 

15 per cent do heating only. 
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Number 
of Es- 
tablish- 
Kind of Business 


Heating and plumbing group... 13,741 
Heating and piping........... 1,194 
—~ and piping with sheet 

PED. Gecccscesncsacasdceevees 1,204 
Heating, piping, plumbing .... 5,568 
Heating. piping, Pas with 

sheet metal ... 1,124 
TT catebtbénvesicetes ; 4,443 
Plumbing with sheet metal. 208 


nesses. 





Heating and Plumbing Contractors 


Active 

Value of prietors Em- 
Work and ployes Cost of 
Per- Firm Average Pay Materia! 
formed Mem- for Roll* Installed 
ments (Add 000) bers Year (Add 000) (Add 000) 
$214,642 13,525 45,752 $59,046 $103,005 
46,811 861 8,960 13,735 22,840 


22,276 1,209 5,496 6,976 10,055 
87,547 5,631 18,642 23,317 43,539 


22,051 1,139 5,224 6,460 10,677 
34,349 4,557 7,066 8,178 15,231 
1,608 228 364 380 663 


*Includes no compensation for proprietors and firm members of unincorporated busi- 


—1935 Census of Construction Industry 








Plumbing and heating contractors 
are divided into four groups, the publi- 
cation states. The following classifica- 
tions normally apply: 

(1) Those who are equipped to han- 
dle and who largely specialize in big, 
new contract work, such as _ hotels, 
schools, large office buildings, factories, 
etc. 

(2) Those who specialize in new, 
residential contract work. 

(3) Those of the merchandising con- 
tractor type, who maintain sales and 
display rooms and whose activities are 
predominantly along merchandising 
rather than contracting lines. 

(4) Those who do mainly repair 
work, generally called “jobbing plumb- 
ers.” 

There is overlapping of these classifi- 
cations. Some contractors do all four 
classes of work, and all contractors 
make sales of specialties in connection 
with their other work. 

While these classes often overlap in 
cases of individual master plumbers and 
heating contractors, the four types are 
distinct enough to make it possible to 
divide the total as follows: 


DIVISION OF MASTER PLUMBERS 
AND HEATING CONTRACTORS* 


Per cent 
Big contractors .. 5.8 
Residential contractors 2 26.9 
Merchant plumbers . 25.8 
Jobbing plumbers . 31.5 
100.0 

*As shown in survey by Domestic 

Engineering. 
Master plumbers and heating con- 


tractors are often called on to assist in 
preparing plumbing and heating specifi- 
cations for the architect and owner, 
particularly in the case of residential 
and other small-building work. Master 
plumbers and heating contractors are 
likewise consulted by architects as to 
what goods to specify in this type of 
work. 

The wholesaler in this industry is de- 
fined as a person “who has and con- 
tinually carries in stock a general as- 
sortment of plumbing and heating sup- 
plies of sufficient quantity to answer 
all ordinary requirements of his trade 
and enable him to fill from stock any 
reasonable order; who does no contract 
work in said line, either directly or in- 
directly; and who sells principally to 
the master plumber and heating con- 
tractor.” 

The major portion of sales pass 
through the hands of the plumbing and 


heating wholesaler, although a few 
manufacturers sell direct to the cun- 
tractor. 

Of the total of some 1,514 whole- 
salers, the following figures are given: 

90.3 per cent handle a complete line 
of plumbing and heating supplies. 

2.5 per cent handle plumbing sup 
plies only. 

5.4 per cent handle 
plies only. 

1.2 per cent handle pipe, 
and valves exclusively. 

.6 per cent handle only air condi- 
tioning equipment. 

Of the 1,514 wholesalers, 58 per cent 
conduct an individual business, and 
eight per cent maintain one or more 
branches, the number of branches 
amounting to 34 per cent of the total 
number of wholesalers. Of these 
branches, 57 per cent maintain their 
own buyers and operate largely as in- 
dependent units, according to Domestic 
Engineering. 

The 1935 Census of Wholesale Distri- 
bution shows 1,629 wholesale merchants 
(full-service and limited-function) deal- 
ing in plumbing and heating equipment 
and supplies. Their sales amounted to 
$216,278,000 in 1935. 

The following table shows establish- 
ments engaged in 1935 in wholesaling 
of plumbing and heating equipment and 
supplies, by types: 


heating sup- 


fittings, 


WHOLESALERS OF PLUMBING AND 
HEATING EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
BY TYPE OF ESTABLISHMENT 

No. of Net 


estab- sales 

lishments 1935 

Wholesale merchants, total.1,629 $216,278,00 
Heating, including stoves 


and ranges ..... sideee Ge 23,612,000 
Plumbing fixtures, equip- 
ment and specialties 819 79,758,000 
Plumbing and heating, 
full line ... : .- 446 102,838,000 
All other . 142 10,070,000 
Exporters ... errr re 25 3,042,000 
M anu facturers’ sales 
branches with stocks, total 367 102 ) 
M anu facturers’ sales 
bramches without stocks, 
total _ (ebaehendeees 178 22,954, 00 
ere 21 1,2 0 
Manufacturers’ agents ... 399 23,12 0 
Plumbing and he: ating, 
eee rere 8 7 
Heating, including stoves 
and ranges ........ 98 4,061 
Plumbing fixtures, equip- : 
ment and specialties .. 146 11,195,000 
All other ....... : 147 7,129 000 
Industrial distributors . 83 23,7 0 
Export agents ...... 5 1,w4 0 


Of 335 manufacturers selling to the 
plumbing and heating trade replying 
a survey by Plumbing and Heating 
Journal, 31 per cent sell through who'e- 
salers; 12 per cent by own staff; 10 
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per cent by wholesalers and own staff; 
eight per cent by wholesalers and man- 
ufacturers’ agents; eight per cent by 
wholesalers, manufacturers’ agents, 
pecial distributors and own. staff; 
seven per cent by special distributors; 
five per cent by wholesalers, special dis- 
tributors and own staff. 

The accompanying tabulation, pre- 
pared by the Domestic Engineering 
publications, shows the sales possibili- 
ties of the plumbing and heating mar- 
ket according to states. This data was 
based on six factors, as shown at the 
top of the chart. 

Another table, showing annual ship- 
ment and production volumes of key 
products in this field, gives specific data 
to indicate the size of the plumbing and 
heating market. 


Sheet Metal Working 


Ix ADDITION to its prominent posi- 
tion in the warm air heating and air 
conditioning industries, sheet metal 
working comprises a variety of other 
operations which are summarized by 
American Artisan as follows: 

Architectural sheet metal work. 

Manufacture and installation of sky- 
lights. 

Fabrication of marquise, canopies, 
hoods, ete. 

Ventilation, both gravity and fan. 

Blow piping, including dust collect- 
ing systems, exhaust systems, fume re- 
moval, material collecting. 

Fire door, tin-clad door, kalamein 
door manufacture and erection. 

Hollow metal door manufacture. 

Restaurant, kitchen and hotel steam- 
table equipment manufacture and erec- 
tion. 

Manufacture and sale of metal spe- 
cialties. 

Metal buildings, Roofing. 

Briefly described, says Sheet Metal 
Worker, sheet metal work comprises 
the fabrication, assembly, erection and 
installation of sheet metal (usually de- 
fined as 10 gage and lighter) in, on 
and around buildings and used in in- 
dustry. The shop owner is a merchant 
contractor, in that practically all mer- 
chandise he purchases for resale is not 
resold as is but as part of an installa- 
tion or application requiring fabricat- 
ing operations. Examples include 
irm air furnaces and accessories, 
stokers, oil and gas burners, registers 
and grilles, controls, humidifiers, sheet 
iron and steel, including stainless, lead, 
copper, zinc, Monel, etc., roof ventila- 
tors, fans, blowers, prefabricated ducts 
and fittings, blower fittings, rings and 
flanges, stove pipe, formed and rolled 
roofing, leader and gutter, paints, etc. 
In addition, he purchases shop and op- 
erating equipment and supplies, such 
as solder and soldering equipment, 
welding equipment and supplies, tools 
and machines, scaffolding, ladders, auto- 
mobiles and trucks, furnace cleaners, 


= 


Sheet metal contracting is separate 
and distinct from plumbing and steam- 
ing. Warm air furnace heating is 


handled by the sheet metal contractor, 
whereas boiler or radiator heating is 
the work of the steamfitter. There are 
also two types of air conditioning. One 
type employs the warm air furnace or 
direct fired unit and requires only the 
services of the sheet metal man, where- 
as the other type employing a boiler as 
the heat generating unit, requires a 
steamfitter to run the steam piping and 
make the connections to the exchanger 
unit, but a sheet metal man must make 
the exchanger casing and install the 
blower duct work. 

Sheet metal contractors are also en- 
gaged in cooling work, as the central 
cooling system constitutes duct work 
and duct work requires the services of 
sheet metal men. Sheet metal contrac- 
tors sell as well as install the units, 
particularly those of the smaller ton- 
nage and there is now a trend in the 
industry to their selling the room unit. 

Statistics show that one-third of 
heating equipment is shipped by the 
manufacturer during the ffirst six 
months of the year, with the remainder 
spread over the remaining months of 
the year but with shipments reaching 
their peak during September and Octo- 
ber. This seasonal nature of the busi- 
ness makes it necessary that those who 
sell and install warm air furnaces and 
do winter air conditioning, should en- 
gage in allied lines of work to main- 
tain a shop force throughout the year. 
As such work requires the services of 
qualified sheet metal mechanics and 
sheet metal equipment, it is only natu- 
ral then that the majority of warm air 
furnaces should be installed by sheet 
metal contractors. It is only in the 
larger cities that specialized warm air 
heating contractors are encountered. 

According to the best estimates there 
are approximately 25,000 sheet metal 
shops in the country, but unfortunately, 
there are no data available on their 
annual volume of business. However, 
the Bureau of Census figures reveal 
that in 1925 the warm air furnace in- 
dustry reached the top with 511,000 
units. The volume dropped off during 
the depression years, but it has been 
recovering rapidly. 

In 1935, the units totaled 211,385, 
and estimates of production for 1939 
indicate that the total would approxi- 
mate 450,000 units. 

The 1937 Census of Manufactures in- 
cluded 1,392 establishments engaged in 
sheet metal work which produced prod- 
ucts valued at $159,095,535 as com- 
pared with a production of $109,332,596 
by 1,400 establishments in 1935. A 
breakdown of the production of this 
industry is given as follows: 

SHEET METAL WORK, 1937 
Gutters, downspouts, cornices, 
ventilators, etc.: 
Galvanized-iron ......... . $19,328,249 
Copper and other nonferrous 3,548,113 
Culverts, flumes, irrigation pipe, 


OGG. «. 


Te Tere eT eee 
Stove and furnace pipe and flue, 


er) 


and air ducts ....... ; 15,754,549 
Tanks and bins ...... 6,203,501 
Pans, vats, and stills .. 1,901,686 
Portable steel buildings 1,484,659 


Sheet-metal products not specific- 
Geer CE Gukacdausensacde . 78,909,675 


The Census of Manufactures shows 
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the following breakdown of production 
of warm air furnaces: 
WARM AIR FURNACES 
1937 1935 

Warm air _ furnaces, 

parts, and registers, 

total value ........ $38,197,140 $22,808,359 
Warm air furnaces: 

Number reported: 


DT ckseuewss ‘ 344,998 211,385 

Value .............-$26,426,693 $14,396,591 
Number not reported, 

ere $2,091,162 $2,080,799 


Parts and registers ... $9,679,285 $6,330,969 

The 1935 Census of Construction 

shows the following breakdown of 
sheet metal contractors: 

SHEET METAI, CONTRACTORS 

Value Cost of 

Num- of work materia} 

ber performed installed 

Sheet metal 819 $ 6,547,000 $ 2,477,000 

Roofing and sheet 


a 922 17,881,000 8,039,000 
Heating, piping, 

plumbing with 

sheet metal ...1,124 22,051,000 10,677,000 


Plumbing with 
sheet metal.... 208 1,608,000 663,000 


Associations 

Air Conditioning and Refrigerating 
Machinery Association, Southern Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

American Petroleum Institute, 50 W. 
50th St., New York. 

American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers, 51 Madison 
Ave., New York. 

American Zinc Institute, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, II. 

Committee of Ten—Coal and Heating 
Industries, Inc., 307 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 

Copper and Brass Research Associa- 
tion, 420 Lexington Ave. 

Distillate Burner Mfrs. Associa- 
tion, 17 Willow St., Lynn, Mass. 

Heating, Piping and Air Condition- 
ing Contractors National Association, 
1250 Sixth Ave., New York. 

National Sheet Metal, Roofing, Heat- 
ing and Air Conditioning Contractors 
Association, Hotel Secor, Toledo. 

National Warm Air Heating and Air 
Conditioning Association, 50 W. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Oil Burner Institute, Inc., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York. 

Plumbing and Heating Industries Bu- 
reau, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

Stoker Manufacturers Association, 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 





Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are avail- 
able without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They 
may be had direct from the publishers, or 
through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Selling the Plumbing and Heating 

Market. 

The purpose of this booklet is to pre- 
sent in a condensed form an outline of 
the plumbing and heating market, the 
sales methods most often used by suc- 
cessful manufacturers in selling the 
market and tells step by step what is 
recessary to sell the field. Issued by 
Domestic Engineering Publications. 

Oil Burner Selling. 
This booklet published by The News 
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outlines the present distribution set-up 
in the oil burning industry, and in- 
cludes a brief history of the business 
from its origin. 

Stoker Merchandising. 

A brief, concise story of the stoker 
market and the methods ordinarily em- 
ployed in selling this market. Contains 
reports of surveys, charts and maps 
showing the market and distribution. 
Published by The News. 

Oil Burner and Stoker Wholesaler 

Survey. 

A survey covering over one-half of 
the United States plumbing and heat- 
ing wholesalers showing the percentage 
handling stokers and oil burners dur- 
ing each of the past six years. Issued 
by Domestic Engineering Publications. 
Air Conditioning in 19389—A Summary. 

This report tabulates the territorial 
distribution of air conditioning installa- 
tions in 1939, by types of buildings and 
breakdown of unit sizes. Issued by The 
News. (Also available from the De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


Market Data Sheets. 

Current statistical information in 
three data sheets dealing, respectively, 
with warm air furnaces, automatic 
heating and air conditioning, prepared 
by Heating & Ventilating. 

The Dealer Situation in the Warm Air 
Heating Industry. 

This is a report of a personal study 

made in 137 cities throughout the coun- 


try of warm air heating dealer organi- 
zations showing changes made in the 
lines they handle from 1937 to 1939 and 
giving an analysis of those who have 
gone out of business during that time. 
Prepared by American Artisan. 


Oilheating and Air Conditioning Mar- 
ket Data, 

This folder shows the number of oil 
burner sales in each city and in the 
51 key market cities, together with fig- 
ures on the number of homes, the per 
cent of homes using oil and a map lo- 
cating prime oilheating markets. Pre- 
pared by Fuel Oil Journal. 

The following booklets have been 
published by Air Conditioning & Oil 
Heat: 


What the Air Conditioning-Oil Burner 
Dealers Are Thinking and Doing. 
The survey covers representative 

cpinion of air conditioning-oil burner 
dealers on such subjects as sheet metal, 
sheet metal shops and equipment, pre- 
fabricated ducts, job specifications and 
costs, registers, blowers, humidifiers, 
electric motors, etc. 


Marketing News-Bulletin. 

Reports on sales and conditions in 
local markets; many with data and in- 
formation helpful in making sales 
plans. 

A Survey of Air Conditioning & Oil 

Burner Dealers. 

This survey covers dealer operation 
and purchase of trucks and oil. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 
News, 
(See REFRIGERATING INDUSTRIES.) 


Air Conditioning Blue Book, 1900 Prairie 
Ave., Chicago Consolidated with Do- 
mestic Engineering catalog directory. 

Air Conditioning and Ojll Heat, 232 
Madison Ave., New York City Pub- 
lished by Heating Journals, Inc Est. 
1928 Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x 
11% Type page, 7x10. Published 25th 
preceding Forms close 18th preceding. 
N. Il. A. A, statement on request. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCA), May 
1940, 15,758 (gross), 16,602. Air condi- 
tioning and oil burner dealers, 92%; 
mise., 8%. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
$220.00 $130.00 $74.00 
6 192.00 110.00 62.00 
12 170.00 100.00 55.00 


Standard color rate, $25 per page; bleed 
rate, $15 per page 

American Artisan, 6 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Published by Keeney Pub. Co. 
Covers residential air conditioning 
warm air heating, and sheet metal con- 
tracting. Est 1880 Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th Forms close Ist. N.LA.A 
statement on request, Agency discounts 
15-2 Member A B P Circulation 
(ABC), 6.501; (gross), 8,242. Contractors 


78 jobbers, 10 manufacturers, 5% 
public utilities, 3 ' others, 4° Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$160 00 $90.00 $56 00 

6 145.00 80.00 $5.00 
12 135.00 72.50 40.00 


Color: Standard red or green, $35.00. Red 
or green in special positions and all 


other colors, $65.00 for one page; $25.00 
for each additional page Bleed pages, 
10% \% pages, 15% additional 

For additional data, see pages 30-31 


Automatic Heat and Air Conditioning. 
(The title of this publication has been 
changed to The News.) 
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Buying and Business Guide, 105 W 
Monroe St., Chicago. Published by Etta 
Cohn. Est. 1940. Free. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type size, 7%x10%. Published annually, 
Forms close Feb. 5th. Agency 
discount, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 10,- 
000. Minimum space, one page. Rates— 
One page, $140; 2 pares, $130; 4 pages, 
$120; 8 pages, $100: 12 pages, $90. Color 
rate, $20; $10, 8 pages or more; bleed 
rate, no extra charge, 


Coal-Heat, 20 W. Jackson Blivd., Chicago, 
Est. 1919. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 
10%x13% Type page, 9x12. Published 
15th. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 7,674. Flat rates—l page, 
$100; % page, $50; %4 page, $25. 

Standard color rate, $25; bleed rate, $10. 

For additional data, see page 28. 

Domestic Engineering, 1900 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago Published by Domestic Engi- 
neering Co. Est. 1889. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Ist. Forms close 20th N. I. 
A. A. statement on request. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 Member A. B. P. Circu- 
lation (ABC), 15,072; (gross), 17,006. 
Plumbing and heating contractors, 57%; 
plumbing contractors, 5%; heating con- 


tractors, 7%; wholesalers and _ their 

and salesmen, 7%; others, 14%. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $160.00 $90.00 
6 250.00 140.00 80.00 
12 225.00 125.00 70.00 


Color—Standard red or orange, $45 per 
page extra; all other colors, two pages 
or less, $90 extra: bleed, 10% extra. 
For additional data, see page 4. 
Domestic Engineering Catalog Directory, 
1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago. Published by 
Domestic Engineering Co. Est. 1923. 
Price, $5. Trim size, 8%x1ll. Type page, 
7x10. Published Dec. 1. Forms close Nov 
1 Agency discounts, 0-2. Mid-year sup- 
plement, July 1. Catalog service avail- 
ble any time tates, catalog-directory 


—l1 page, $145; 2 pages, $130 per page: 4 
pages, $115 per page; 8 pages, $81 per 
page. Mid-year supplement, availab) 
only to users of annual Catalog Dir¢ 
tory edition—1l page, $22.50; 4 pages, $14 
per page; 8 pages, $10 per page. Rates 
for catalog covers, limited to catalogs of 
8 or more pages, on request. 
Standard color, $60 first page; ad: 
pages, $10. Bleed, 10%. 

For additional data, see page 4 
The Driller. 

(See MUNICIPALITIES AND COUNTIES.) 
Fueloil Journal—Oilheating and Air-Con- 
ditioning, 420 Madison Ave., New York 
Published by Fowler-Becker Pub. C: 
Est. 1922. Subscription, $3. Trim size 
85%x1ll%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
27th preceding. Forms close 15th. N. I, 
A. A. statement on request. Agency dis- 
counts, 13-2. Circulation (CCA), 16,933; 
(gross), 17,502. Power, oilheating and 
air-conditioning dealers and distributor 
70%; oil distributors, 17%; supply, 6 
mfrs., 6%; Others, 1%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $245.00 $145.00 $82.00 
6 215.00: 125.00 68.00 
12 190.00 112.00 62.01 


Standard red, $25; standard green, $55: 
any other color, $75 per page; bleed rate 
$20 per page extra. 

Fuel Oil News, 1217 Hudson Blvd., Bay- 
onne, N. J. Published by Oildom Pub. Co 
Est. 1937. Subscription, $1. Type size 
10x15. Published list and 15th. Forms 
close 23rd and 8th. Agency discount, 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 


ment), 12,286. tates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $200.00 $105.00 
13 250.00 150.00 85.00 
26 225.00 125.00 75.00 


Heating & Ventilating, 148 Lafayette St 
New York. Published by The Industrial 
Press. Est. 1904. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
5th. Forms close 15th. N. IL. A. A. state- 
ment on request. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Member A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 
8,083; (gross), 10,102. Engineers and ar- 
chitects, 6%; contractors, 22%; federal, 
state and city, 5%; utilities, 7%; indus- 
trial, 10%; buildings, 6%; mfrs. and their 
employes and agents, 24%; dealers and 


wholesalers, 5%; others, 15%. tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$220.00 $120.00 $60.00 
6 180.00 105.00 55.00 
12 150.00 90.00 52.50 


Standard color rate, $30 per page; bleed 
rate, $20 per page. 
For additional data, see page 35 


Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning, 6 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Published 
by Keeney Pub. Co. Est. 1929. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10. Published ist. Forms close 20th 
N. I. A. A. statement on request. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Member A. B. P. Circu- 
lation (ABC), 8,768; (gross), 9,808. En 
gineers and architects, 7%; contractors 
25%; federal, state, and city, 5%; util 
ties, 5%; industrial, 16%; buildings, 7 
mfrs. and their agents and employes, 
20%; wholesalers and dealers, 4%; others 
11%. Rates— 

Per page 


Less than 1% pages.......... $260.00 
Pak. De 2 Mice ékeade ce vee 240.00 
ff eS ee 220.00 
Se ee OE I cc cikcnctasecscear 200.00 

185.00 


a ca ha ewe eee 
12 pages in vear ony? 170.00 
Color—Standard red, $35 per page add'l 
red in special positions and all ot! 
colors, $65 for one page; $25 for « 
add’l page; bleed, pages 10% add'l; half 
pages, 15% add'l. 

For additional data, see pages 30-31 
Heating, Ventilating, Air Conditioning 
Guide, 51 Madison Ave., New York. Pub- 
lished by American Society of Heating 
& Ventilating Engineers. Est 1922. 
Price. $5. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 
4%x7%\% Published Jan ] 


Forms close 
Nov. 15. Cash discounts, 2%. Circula- 
ton (Publishers’ Statement), 10,686 
(gross), 11,350. Rates—1 page, only 
unit sold, $145; 2 pages, $225; 4 pages, 
$400; 6 pages, $540: 8 pages, $680; 10 
pages, $800. Discount of 10% for 2c 
secutive editions. 

Journeymen Plambers and Steam Fitters 
Journal, 250 Bible House, New York, N. Y. 
Published by Journeymen Plumbers & 
Steam Fitters of the U. S. and Canada 
Est. 1885. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 
64% x9%. Type page, 5x8. Published 
10th. Forms close 19th preceding. Agency 
discounts, 13-3. Rates—1 page, $: 
\% page, $100; % page, $50. 

Ladle, The, 136 E. 30th St., New York 
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Published for N. Y. State Ass’n and Man- 
Association of Master Plumbers 


Forms close 


Plumbers, 70%; 


MacRae’s Blue Dust, 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Subscription, 


02. Plumbing and 
heating and oil burner contractors, : 


Mechanical Catalog. 
» MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


State Master Plumber, 
B. 7 


J. State League of Master 


Agency discount, Circulation (Pub- 
Contractor-dealers, 
distributors salesmen, 


and distributors, ©; manufacturers, 


For additional data, 


Official Bulletin Heating, Piping and Air 
Conditioning Contractors N 
, New York. Est. 


Published Ist. 


Standard color rate, $20; bleed rate, $15. 
Ohio Master Plumber, 6210 Whittier Ave., 
; Published by 
Master Plumbers. c 


Published 15th. Forms close 


r rand Ce entral Terminal Bidgz., 
Plumbing & Heating Pub. 


lished 28th preceding. Forms close 17th 


culation (CCA) July, , 28,584; (gross), 


‘lor, $75 per. page; 


Plumbing and Heating Journal, 
. New York. Published by The 


Angus Co., Inc. Est. 1881. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 

7x10. Published list. Forms close 
23rd. N. I. A. A. statement on request. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(ABC), 14,397; (gross), 15,419. Plumb- 
ing and heating contractors, 74%: whole- 
salers, 9%: mfrs., agents and salesmen, 
2%; inspectors, 1%; others, 14%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $270.00 $155.00 $85.00 
s 240. 00 130.00 75.00 

20.00 120.00 65.00 


Standard eee rate, $50; bleed rate, $15. 


Plumbing and Heating Magazine, 505 
Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Est. 1910. 
Free (controlled). Trim size, 5%x8%. 
Type page, 4 5/6x7%. Published Ist. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
none. Rates— 


Times 1 Page >» Page 
6 $45.00 "330. 00 
12 40.00 5.00 


Plumbing and Heating News. The title of 
this publication has been changed to: 
News, The. 


Plumbing News, Standard Life Bidg., 
Pittsburgh. Published by T. F. Vickers. 
Est. 1906. Subscription, $1. Type page, 
6x8%. Published 5th. Forms close 20th. 


Agency discounts, 20-2 - Rates— 
Times 1 Page » Page 4% Page 
1 $40.00 "$: 25.00 $13.75 
12 32.00 20.00 11.00 


Refrigerating Engineering. 
(See REFRIGERATING INDUSTRIES. ) 


Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Di- 
rectory, 5229 Cass Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Published by Business News Pub. Co. 
Est. 1926. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 
6x8%. Type page, 4%x7%. Published 
January. Forms close Dec. 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 3,000. Rates—l1 page, $100; 
% page, $55; % page, $30; 2 pages, $180; 
4 pages, $320; 8 pages, $560. 


Sheet Metal Worker, 45 W. 45th St., New 
York City. Published by Edwin A. Scott 
Pub. Co. Est. 1874. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 23rd. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. N. I. A. A, statement on 
request. Circulation (ABC), 7,139; 
(gross),9,088, Warm air heating, air 
conditioning, sheet metal contractors and 
dealers, 81%; wholesalers, 4%; others, 
15%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $150.00 $85.00 $45.00 
140.00 75.00 42.00 

12 130.00 70.00 38.00 


Colors, $35; bleed, 10% extra. 
For additional data, see page 33. 


Snips Magazine, 5707 W. Lake St., Chi- 
cago. Published by E. C. Carter. Est. 
1932. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 6%x 
10. Type page, 5%x8%. Published 20th. 
Forms close 15th. ag discounts, 
10-2. Circulation (Sworn), 7,580. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % P age % Page 
1 $95.00 $47. 50 $23.75 
6 oe. 00 45.00 299 50 


12 5.00 42.50 21.25 
Colors, $15; bleed, no extra charge. 
Stoker & Airconditioner Journal, 141 
Milk St., Boston, Mass. Published by 
Coal Herald Co., Inc. Est. 1937. Sub- 
scription, 2.50. Trim size, 85x11. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 17th pre- 
ceding month. Forms close 10th pre- 
ceding. N. I. A. A. statement on request. 
Agency discounts, 13-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), (gross), 10,160. Dealers and dis- 
tributors, contractors, 92%; others, 8% 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$132.50 $69.00 $34.50 
6 127. 50 67.50 34.00 
12 120.00 65.00 32.50 


Standard color rate, red, $20 per page; 
other colors, $75 per page; bleed, $15 per 
page. 


Stove Builder, Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Published by The Institute 
of Cooking and Heating Appliances Man- 
ufacturers. Est. 1936. Subscription, 
$2.50. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. 
Published ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 4,000. Stove company exec- 
utives, 23%; managers and engineers, 
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representatives, Je i ; purchasing agents, 


Standard color rate, $25 per page; 


20% additional. 


Stove Directory, P. O. 

- Published by Marine 
Subscription, 
Published annually, June 1. 


Rates—1 page, 
Sweet’s Catalog File for the Mechanical 


(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 
Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 


(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Western Plumbing and Heating Journal. 
3665 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, 
Published by bag t+ 2 Penns & Heat- 


po ne h preceding 
(Sworn), 4,162. 


ndard color rate, $40; 


Canadian Plumbing & Heating Journal, 
26 Wellington St., 
i } A. Rogers & Co., 
Free (controlled). 


(Sworn), 3,300. 


Standard oda *520; bleed, 10% 


Le En Plomberie Et Chauf- 
Catherine St., E 


French Commercial 


) Agency discount, 
tion (CCAB), 1,999. 


5.0 
Standard oe rate, $20. per page; 
Sanitary Age, 31 Willcocks St., 
Ont. Published by Age Publications, Ltd. 


Type page, 7x10. Published 20th. 


Circulation (Sworn), 3,600. 


Sanitary Engineer, Plumber & Steamfit- 
ter of Canada, 481 University Ave., 
Published by MacLean Pub. 


Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. 


Forms close 4th. 


12 
Standard color rate, $25 


Sheet Metal and Warm Air Heating Re- 
University Ave., 


Lean Publishing Co., 


Published 15th. Forms close 4th. 





























































































Alcoholic Beverages 


(See also Bottling: Brewing and Malting) 





PF acoucron of domestic distilled 
spirits during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1940, totaled 143,453,708 tax gal- 
lons as compared to 145,326,176 for the 
1939 fiscal year. Totals for the two 
years are classified as follows by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue: 


Gallons Produced—~ 


Type 1940 1939 
Whisky 98,993,305 93,003.917 
Rum 2,477,702 2.442.689 
Gin 6.263.572 6.279.119 
Brandy 18,426,283 27,446,296 
Other spirits 17,292,846 16,154,155 

Total 143,453,708 145,326,176 


Whisky production in 1940 was the 
smallest since the first year following 
repeal. The state of Kentucky led in 
the production of whisky with a volume 
amounting to 33.6 per cent of the total, 
compared with 38.2 per cent in 1939; 
Illinois’ percentage decreased from 26.3 
in 1939 to 25.3 in 1940; Indiana’s in- 
creased from 13.5 to 21.8, with all other 
states accounting for 19.3 per cent. 

A summary of whisky stocks accord- 
is shown for the 1938 and 


ing to age 
1939 fiscal year as follows: 
June 30 June 30 
19°%8 1939 
(Tax gallons) 
Over 4 years old 8.648.255 24,804,791 
3-4 years old 35,358,081 99.279.930 
2-3 years old 126,125.350 173,062,040 
1-2 years old 201.528.8237  90.662,721 
Less than 1 year old. 99,499,016 91,130,136 
Total 471.159.539 478,.899.618 
There was a decrease from 256 to 
241 in the number of registered dis- 


tilleries operated during the fiscal year. 
The number producing brandy de- 
creased from 138 to 129, and the num- 
ber producing whisky, rum, gin, or 
other spirits decreased from 118 to 112. 

The industry consumed during 1939 
856,217,540 pounds of corn, 305,343,030 
pounds of rye, 162,279,109 pounds of 
malt, 3,273,664 pounds of wheat, and 
4,314,729 gallons of molasses. The con- 
sumption of grain decreased approxi- 
mately 8 per cent, while the consump- 
tion of molasses increased approximate- 
ly 4 per cent. The ratio of corn to rye 
consumption was approximately 2.8 to 
1, or about the same as in the two pre- 
ceding years. 

Total withdrawals of distilled spir- 
its in the United States in 1939, both 
domestic and imported, was 126,210,725 
gallons, representing a 1.1 per cent in- 
crease over 1938 and only 0.4 per cent 
short of 1937, which remains the peak 
post-Repeal year for spirits consump- 
tion. 

Several factors accounted for this 
increase, according to the American 
Wine & Liquor Journal. Most impor- 
tant were the general improvement in 
business and price reductions on many 
domestic lines made possible by matura- 
tion of sufficient aged stocks. On the 
other hand, the rising trend in con- 
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State Whisky Rum 
Arizona 147,490 
California 180,672 
Connecticut 2,143 
Dt kedecatess sanaue  ‘Satees 
Hawaii ... —e 3,118 
Illinois Paes =—S—<—tSCsé 7 SS 
Indiana as =3—‘ié‘( 


Kentucky 996,705 


Louisiana , 282,591 
Maryland a =3——‘<i—és nw nn 
Massachusetts 687,625 1,089,091 
Minnesota .. 4,566 jon ced 
Missouri .... 514,078 
CT gcccas  ebnone 

New Yor k eeee 

Ohio 4,995,625 

Oregon 


Pennsylvani 4 887,319 


Tennessee ——— #8 -esesse 
Virginia $13,324 
Washington rT 

Wisconsin 42,395 


Total 93 003,917 © 442.6892 


“Includes 1,624,990 gallons 


‘All high-proof spirits produced 
tion Act of June 26, 





6,279,119 


Distilled Spirits Production by Kinds and by States 
(Fiscal Year 1939) 


Other 

xh Brandy spirits Total 
: . - 242 147.732 
267,752 26,866,990 18,903 27,334.317 
eee 0 0—~—*é« kw 20,833 
at =—0—isét 30,307 
esence ee 4.214 7.332 
2.475.552 1,916,140 8.873.500 
1,358,781 10,973,819 24,850.063 
eceese 933 36,495,248 
man ie iy bona 1,843 284,434 
108,519 6,054 1,241,063 9,943,171 
adates Se aied soca 1,776,716 
4.506 

e* 514.078 

a —=—3—“‘(<—téCs ctv 269.104 
795,123 12,888 30.547 828.558 
eabbus 11,334 191,270 5,198,229 
ion ene 37,749 as 37.749 
1,273,392 peaen 1,775,181 8.007 07¢ 
; eee 44.214 
7.155 480,479 

126,025 126,02 

42.39 


27,446,296 16,154,155° 


produced at distilleries for denaturation. 
under provisions 
1936, except 67.057 gallons of spirits produced for denaturation, 
4,214 gallons of okolehao, 933 gallons of low wines, and 242 gallons of tequila 


of the Liquor Tax Administra- 


—Bureau of Internal Revenue 








sumption had to overcome tax rises in 
many states during the year. 

Particularly marked was the increase 
in consumption of bottled-in-bond whis- 
ky, as large stores of aging whisky 
arrived at maturity, influencing reduc- 
tions in the price of bottled-in-bond 
spirits. Tax-paid withdrawals of all 
bottled-in-bond distilled spirits, of 
which only about 1 per cent was other 
than whisky, amounted in 1939 to 10,- 
607,927 gallons, an increase of 73.8 
per cent over 1938. Total tax-paid 
withdrawals amounted to 119,671,143 
gallons, a 6.3 per cent increase over 
1938. 

Imports of distilled spirits in 1939 


totaled 11,333,606 gallons, a 2.7 per 
cent decline from the 11,660,693 gal- 
lons imported in 1938. This decline, 


however, was due to a drop in demand 
for aged Canadian whisky for blending 
purposes as aged American whiskies 
became available. Imports of Scotch 
whisky amounted to 7,628,786 gallons 
in 1939, an increase of 14.5 per cent 
over 1938 and 12 per cent over 1937. 
During the year 1939 tax revenues 
from alcoholic beverages reached the 
total of $1,010,384,672. This was the 
second year since repeal showing more 
than a billion collars returned during 
a single year in taxes by the alcoholic 
beverage industry. In 1939 the flow of 
revenues from the alcoholic beverage 
industry to government amounted to 
$2,739,000 a day. Since the advent of 
repeal, approximately $5,300,000,000 
have been paid in taxes. The federal 
government received two-thirds of this 
amount and the state governments one- 
third. 
Persons 


employed in the various 


branches of the industry number 1,229,- 
500. They receive annually in wages 
the sum of $1,125,645,000. Since repeal, 
American farmers have sold 480,000,- 
(C00 bushels of corn, rye and malt, for 
which was paid the sum of $300,000,- 
000. 

According to the Census of Manufac- 
tures, alcoholic beverages produced in 
1937 were valued at over $837,000,000. 
Of this total, more than $537,000,000 
or 64 per cent represents malt liquors, 
14 per cent distilled spirits, 17 per cent 
rectified and blended spirits, and 5 per 
cent wine. 

Typical distillery equipment includes 
water softeners, grain elevators, con- 
veyors, scales, agitators, attrition mills, 
tanks, condensers, heat exchangers, al- 
cohol stills, water stills, piping, speed 
reducers, evaporators, feed dryers, bag- 
ging machines, pumps, bottling equip- 
ment, labeling machines, pipes and fit- 
tings, stokers, steam boilers, power 
plants, and fermenters. There is 2 
great deal of modernization going on 
in the industry due to the development 
of new methods. 

Agitation in various states has di- 
rected much attention to the necessity 
for evaporators and extractors. Health 
departments are working to prevent 
distilleries from disposing of slop in 
streams. 

To obtain a federal government 
cense, a rectifier must not only prov: 
himself financially capable of maintain 
ing a plant but must also post bonds t 
cover the federal rectification tax. I) 
the case of distilleries, the governmen' 
requires proof of ownership of plants 
before permitting operation. Some dis- 
tilleries cost up to $7,000,000. 


li 
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Consumption ame 
. P ae oe Wholesale, Retail Liquor Markets by States 
Consumption of distilled spirits in Wholesalers Package Stores Restaurants Hotels 
he United States materially increased . Me & Distributors With Liquor With Liquor W ith Liquor 
~ 7 7 STATES Liquor License License License 
n the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, Alabama : skea 230 20 
Vida’s Criterion reports. The total con- —— tee f ry 466 57 
. é sas . « 0 esee eres 
sumption for the latest fiscal year was California .. ara 263 9,321 7,079 850 
121,699,978 gallons; in the preceding pee aoe 4 re , asia 142 
. . - « ectic vr [*n ee , ‘ »é ‘ é 
year the total consumption of distilled Delaware ......... 6 178 219 35 
spirits was 106,677,024 gallons, repre- se OMEN +0 +>-+. = = rt . 
a o oO b: . a0 “wv. vote 0 
senting an increase of 14.2 per cent fox Georgia . eet 28 680 ae atic 
the ves st increase i Illinois ... 1,419 2,910 15,274 254 
the year, the largest increase in any a *>" 44 045 075 49 
year since repeal. Kentucky . 53 1,070 425 30 
This increase is surprising, states —— v2 1,033 3,159 3 
‘ “ir ‘ . . Maine ee : aie arn 5 
Vida’s Criterion, in view of the fact Maryland .... 68 18 1,044 61 
that the federal tax on distilled spirits Massachusetts 88 O16 <, 524 305 
, Michigan eg 1,337 401 316 
nereased $1.00 during the year. Minnesota 59 1.436 1.990 155 
The estimated breakdown showing Mississippi 27 7 . tees 
, , “eT ae Missouri . 56 1,638 1,933 51 
the total consumption of whisky in the Montana ane 670 112 
United States is as follows: Nebraska . 18 37 423 11 
‘ Se ee eee a - a. eee 21 7: 415 70 
WHISKY CONSUMPTION New Hampshire , canal 36 
tonded whisky 12,820,000 New Jersey ... 54 1,544 8,829 343 
Straight whisky 57.000.000 New Mexico .. 21 120 749 36 
tlends-straight 10.000.000 New York .. 109 1,867 12,987 2,041 
Spirit blends 31,800,005 North Dakota 30 02 263 38 
—_ — Dt! neendedee én 94 4,761 132 
1 domestic whisky 111,620,005 Oregon. ..... 121 ocee 
Pennsylvania . . 12,468 1,671 
Scotch whisky .... 7,930,000 Rhode Island . 44 428 965 58 
Other imported whisky 2,149,973 South Carolina 12 464 oan 
a _ South Dakota 7 522 158 H 
imported whisky 10,079,973 Tennessee ... 21 280 
—_—_——_—__—_——— RORRS cccccces 62 1,634 nod : 
Grand total ....... - 121,699,978 Vermont i 19 46 50 
‘ : * Wisconsin 142 1,20 10,228 386 
Liquor can be legally purchased in 45 Wyoming % 77 331 15 
ste sc 29 = . ave »¢ “ - pS 
states; 32 of these states have local Total O56 7.594 95.189 7.564 
option and certain sections are dry. —American Wine & Liquor Journal. 
LICENSE SYSTEM STATES 
Arizona Minnesota 
Arkansas Nebraska we , 
california Nevada Seen wante Weektonton periods of 1940 and 1939. Tax paid 
( iorado wew Jersey J Ss é a as + . , " , Oi 
nee tnd te Utah West Virginia withdrawals of vermouth totaled 329,- 
Delaware New York Vermont 078 gallons for the 11 months ended 
Distr Xo lorth Dz . . / . 
— Geeks eee DRY STATES May 31, 1940, as compared to 171,525 
Illinois South Carolina Minstostppin(4e be - gallons in the like 1939 period. 
nd 6 ¢ Mississ ee . ° 9 . . . 
Indiana South Dakota Oklahoma (3.2 beer) California’s wine shipments in the 
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Louisiana 

Maryland 
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STATE, COUNTY 

OPERATED STORE 
Michigan 
Montana 


Texas 


Wyoming 


Alahama 
Georgia 
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Tennessee 


Wisconsin 


AND MUNTCIPALLY 
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h New Hampshire 
Iowa North Carolina 


Maine Ohio 


ESS SS A LT aS 
INTERNAL 


DISTIT LERITES AND 


REVENUE BONDED WAREHOUSES 
OPFRATED, BY STATES, 
FISCAL YEAR, 1939 

Internal 

Revenue 

Distilleries Bonced 

state Total* Warehouses 

i 2 2 
nia 107 78 
ide : 2 
cticut 4 5 
" 1 1 
T ; 1 9 
s 4 12 
| | 6 10 
K tucky ‘ : 51 73 
) na 1 3 
nad , 13 20 
husetts 5 s 
gan , 2 
ta 1 3 
iri 5 10 
na ; , 1 
Jersey 8 14 
York . 2 8 
canes 4 9 
ae ohewed 3 4 
Ivania . 11 23 
SE¢ 1 1 
ae 1 
a on 6 8 
neton ' 4 2 
sin . ; ; 1 1 
241 303 


lusive of durlications which resulted 
Hants producing more than one kind 


rits. 


RRS TT 


A total of 98,005 drinking places 
were listed in the 1935 Census of Retail 
Distribution (latest available). These 
stores sell drinks by the glass, and 
their sales frequently include meals. 
Sales amounted to $723,961,000 in 1935. 
Active proprietors and firm members 
numbered 100,984, and the average 


number of employes, full-time and 
part-time, totaled 151,183. Payroll 
amounted to $101,488,000. 

The census listed 12,105 beer and 
liquor stores (packaged), including 


wine stores. Sales in 1935 totaled $328,- 
307,000. Active proprietors and firm 
members totaled 8,922. Average num- 
ber of full-time and part-time employes 
in 1935 was 16,312. These employes 
received $19,458,000 in wages. 
Beverages imported for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1939, duty-naid, included 
9,845,858 gallons of whisky; 769,625 
gallons of brandy; 393,833 gallons of 
rum; 71,864 gallons of gin, and 341,224 
gallons of other spirits and compounds. 


Wine 

Tax paid withdrawals of still wine 
for the 11-month period ended May 31, 
1940, totaled 71,733,854 gallons as com- 
pared with 62,692,746 gallons in the 
comparable 1939 period, according to 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. With- 
drawals of sparkling wine for the same 
periods totaled 7,687,981 and 5,838,983, 
respectively, for the 11-month fiscal 
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first seven months of 1940 totaled 39,- 
790,052 gallons, or 27 per cent more 
than in the same period last year, ac- 
cording to the Wine Review. Predic- 
tions have recently been made that the 
California grape and wine industry 
will become the state’s first billion dol- 
lar agricultural industry and that it is 
within the range of reasonable per- 
formance that national consumption of 
California wines will some day reach 
the 100,000,000 gallon mark. 

Production of California wine and 
brandy is given by the Wine Institute 
and the Wine Review as follows: 

Grape crush, 711,528 tons; dry wine, 
16,174, sweet wine, 55,304, in terms of 
thousands of gallons; beverage brandy, 
2,000,000 gallons. 

Many factors have strongly contrib- 
uted toward greater consumption, Wine 
Review reports. The foremost is the 
$2,000,000 industry advertising and 
promotional campaign, now in its sec- 
ond year. Another is that the general 
quality and tone of California wines 
has been stepped up by improved pro- 
duction, merchandising and marketing 
methods. High-grade California wines, 
produced by smaller wineries, are also 
coming into their own, with strong de- 
mands from eastern markets to replace 
curtailment and stoppage of European 
imports. 

Huge marketing pools such as the 
Central California Wineries and Cali- 
fornia Cooperative Wineries, non-profit 
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Distribution of American Win- 
eries, Winery Bonded Store- 
rooms and Fruit Distilleries 


Alabama 1 Nevada .oe, 
Arkansas 88 New Jersey 53 
California 479 New Mexico 8 
Colorado 2 New York ocone 
Connecticut 9 North Carolina. 15 
Florida 7 Ohio ‘ .144 
Georgia 7 Oregon . 29 
Hawalli 3 Pennsylvania 7 
Idaho 2 South Carolina. 3 
Illinois 20 Tennessee ‘ 1 
lowa 6 Texas 11 
Kentucky 1 Virginia — 
Louisiana 6 Washington 29 
Maryland 4 West Virginia 1 
Massachusetts 7 Wisconsin 2 
Michigan 10 oo 
Minnesota 1 Total 1,110 
Missouri 13 


There are only a few distilleries listed 
above that are being operated not in 
conjunction with a bonded winery. 

Classification of American Wineries 

by Storage Capacity 


More than 5,000,000 gallons , 7 
1,000,000 to 5.000.000 gallons a 54 
500.000 to 1,000,000 gallons ‘ 28 
250,000 to 500,000 gallons 51 
100.000 to 250,000 gallons : 104 
50,000 to 100,000 gallons =e ae 


There are approximately 850 wineries 
with a capacity under 50,000 gallons 
Wine Review. 











organizations of producers, established 
for the purpose of making adequate 
finances available to wineries for pro- 
duction, aging, and marketing of wines 
at profitable prices, continue to exert 
their stabilizing influence upon the in- 
dustry. Fruit Industries, Ltd., a huge 
marketing pool, similar in character, is 
achieving notable results for its mem- 
ber wineries. 

Winery operations today, in addition 
to such processes as refrigeration, pas- 
teurization, pressure filtration, modern 
bottling methods, efficient material han- 
dling, exact laboratory control and tem- 
perature control, include the recent de- 
velopment by the Roma Wine Company 
of American wine yeast cultures. 


These cultured yeasts are held to 
produce cleaner and faster fermenta- 
tion, more uniform quality and better- 
balanced wines than the uncultured 
yeasts which exist in the dusk-like 
“bloom” on the skins of grapes. 

The investment in wineries and vine- 
yards is in the neighborhood of $500,- 
000,000. Planting of new vineyards has 
continued from year to year. Total 
American grape acreage is now well in 
excess of 600,000 acres. Active man- 
agement of practically all wineries, 
large and small, rests with principal 
owners. Equipment is almost always 
purchased by the owner. 

In addition to their purchases of im- 
mediate supplies and equipment, wine- 
ries are large buyers of fence, fer- 
tilizer, spray, sulphur, and tractors for 
vineyards; tank linings, roofing, cement 
and paint for building construction; 
tanks, mixing machines, motors, plat- 
form scales, pumps, refrigeration equip- 
ment for winery equipment; conveyors, 
corking machines, labeling machines, 
ete., for packaging departments; boil- 
ers, valves and fittings, gas and oil 
burners, ete., for power plant equip- 
ment; trucks and tires; chemicais, 
yeast culture, sulphur dioxide gas, etc., 
for winery supplies; and packaging 
supplies, ranging from barrels and bot- 
tles to nailing machines and fiber cases. 


Associations 

Associated Vintners of the Middle 
West, 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 

Distilled Spirits Institute, 1137 Na- 
tional Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Independent Retail Liquor Dealers’ 
Association, Plaza Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

League of Distilled Spirits Rectifiers, 
Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


American Wine & Liquor Journal, 220 
East 42nd St.. New York. Published by 
Liquor Publications, Inc. Est. 1932. Sub- 


scription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10. Published 25th. Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts 15-2 Circulation 
(CCA), May 1940, 5,113; (gross), 5,863. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
$160.00 $100.00 $70.00 
6 140.00 85.00 55.00 
12 115.00 70.00 45.00 
Arizona Beverage Journal, Goodrich 
Bldg., Phoenix, Ariz Published by Dia- 


mond Publications, Inc. Est. 1936. Con- 
trolled circulation. Trim size, 9%4x12\. 


Type page, 8x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close Ist Agency discount, 15-0. Circu- 
lation (Publisher's Statement) (gross), 
»340. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $100.00 $55.00 $29.00 
6 90.00 50.00 27.00 
80.00 46.00 25.00 


12 
Bleed, 10% extra. 
Rar & Grill Journal, 105 W. 40th St., New 
York. N. Y. Est. 1936. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page. 7x10. Pub- 


lished 20th Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. N. I. A. A. statement on 
request. Circulation (Publisher's State- 
ment), (gross), 9,960. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $150.00 $90.00 $54.00 
6 135.00 80.00 48.00 
12 120.00 72.00 42.00 
Standard color rate, $25; bleed rate, 10% 
extra, 
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Package Store Journal 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
$75.00 $45.00 $27.00 
6 67.00 40.00 24.00 
12 60.00 36.00 21.00 
Combination Rate 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
$200.00 $120.00 $72.00 
6 180.00 108.00 65.00 
12 160.00 97.00 58.00 
Beverage Industry News, 255 Central 
Tower Blidge., San Francisco, Calif. Pub- 
lished by James L. Rogers and L. W. 
Page. Est. 1940. Subscription, $2. Trim 


size, 11%x16%. Type page, 104%x16. Pub- 
lished Ist and 15th. Forms close 28th and 
13th. Agency discounts, 15. Circulation 
(CCA), July 1940, 18,844; (gross), 21.208. 
Rates—$3.50 per inch; 80 inches, $2.94 
per inch; 320 inches, $2.80 per inch; 640 
inches, $2.66 per inch. 

$45 per color page or less; no bleed. 
Beverage Retailer Weekly, 1819 Broad- 
way, New York. Published by Trade 
Newspapers Corp. Est. 1933. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Type page, 10%x15%. Trim 
size, 17x11% Published every Monday 
Forms close Thursday. Agency discounts, 


15-2, Circulation (ABC) (gross), 15,260. 
Rates—New Jersey edition: Open, per 
line, $0.17; 25,000 lines, per line, $0.12. 


New York edition: Open, per line, $0.26: 
25,000 lines, per line, $0.21. New England 
edition: Open, per line, $0.10; 25,000 lines, 
$0.05. Combination rate: Open, per line, 
$0.48, 25.000 lines, per line, $0.38. 
Standard color rate, 25% add; bleed not 
accepted. 


National Association of Alcoholic 
Beverage Importers, Inc., National 
Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


National Apple Brandy Distillers As- 
sociation, % Laird & Co., Scobeyville, 
N. J. 


National Institute of Wine and Spirit 
Distributors, 120 E. 41st St., New York. 


National Retail Liquor Package 
Stores Association, Inc., 11 W. 42nd St., 
New York. 


National Wholesale Liquor Dealers, 
18 E. 41st St., New York. 


National Wholesale Wine & Liquor 
Dealers Association, 33 Portland St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Wine Institute, 85 Second St., San 
Francisco. 


Available Market Data 

Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are avail- 
able without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They 
may be had direct from the publishers, or 
through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Market Data on 

Industry. 

The Wine Review discusses in this 
pamphlet the American wine industry, 
and distribution of wineries, and lists 
purchases made by wineries. 


the American Wine 


Mida’s Criterion Consumption Map, and 
Annual Liquor Consumption Guide. 
The Mida’s Criterion consumption 

guide is a table showing consumption 

by states of whiskies, gin, brandy, rum, 
and other spirits. This data has also 
been arranged by percentage of state 
consumption on a map of the United 

States. The map offers data on wine, 

as well as liquor consumption. 


Beverage Times, 480 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Published by Trade Week- 
lies, Inc. Egt. 1937 as Bar, Grill and 
Tavern Weekly. Subscription $1. Trim 
page size, 11%x16. Type page, 10% x15. 
Published every Monday. Forms close 
Wednesday. Is tabloid newspaper. Agency 
discounts, 15-2, 10 days after publication. 
Circulation (sworn), 15,162, Hotels, clubs, 
restaurants, bars, grills and taverns, 


82%; liquor package stores, 14%; mis- 
cellaneous, 4%. Rates— 
Combined Editions 
Times 1 page 1 Col. Inch 
1 $189.00 $3.36 
13 168.00 3.08 
26 157.50 2.94 
52 147.00 2.80 
Bar, Grill & Tavern on-Premise Edition 
Times 1 page 1 Col. Inch 
1 $147.00 $2.80 
13 136.50 2.66 
26 126.00 2.52 
52 115.50 2.38 
Package Store Edition 
Times 1 page 1 Col. Inch 
1 $99.75 $1.75 
13 84.00 1.54 
26 78.75 1.47 
52 73.50 1.40 


Caterer and Liquor Retailer, The, 67 W 
44th St.. New York. Published by The 
Caterer and Liquor Retailer Pub. Co 
Est. 1933. Subscription, $2. Type page, 
7x10. Published 20th. Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement) (gross), 5,850. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
3 $100.00 $55.00 $35.00 
6 90.00 50.00 31.00 
12 80.00 45.00 28.00 

Colorado Beverage Analyst, 830 Eigh- 


teenth St., Denver, Colo. Published by 
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ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 





Bell Publications. Est. 1936. Free. Trim 
size, 9%x12%. Type size, 8x10, Published 
15th, Forms close 8th. Agency discount, 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 
Gross Free, (controlled), 3,511. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $80.00 $50.00 35.00 
6 75.00 45.00 30.00 
12 70.00 40.00 25.00 


Color Standard Red, $10.00; other colors, 
$15.00; bleed, $10. 00 add’. 

National Liquor Review, combined with 
Illinois Package Liquor Review, 161 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. Published by 
Liquor Review Pub. Co. Est, 1934. Sub- 
scription, $2. Free (controlled) to pack- 
age stores. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 25th. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (Publisher’s Statement) (gross), 
4,451. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $55.00 $29.50 
87.50 47.50 25.00 
12 80.00 42.50 22.50 


Standard color rate, $20 per page; bleed 
rate, $20. 

Kentucky Bourbon, 1337 Earl Ave., Louis- 
ville, Ky. Published by Allied Printing 
& Publishing Co. Est. 1935. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10. Published 25th. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $75.00 $45.00 $28.25 

6 62.50 37.50 23.50 
12 55.00 33.00 20.75 


Liquor Store & Dispenser, 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York. Published by Conover- 
Mast Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1934. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 84%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published ist. Forms close 20th. 
N.LA.A. statement on request. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation (CCA), 
May, 1940, 34,981; (gross), 35,685. Retail- 
ing and dispensing establishments, 90%; 
wholesalers and their salesmen, 9%; 
others, 1%. Rates—less than 4 pages, 
$354.00. Four pages, $336 per page; 8 
pages, $315 per page: 12 pages, $295 per 
page; 24 pages, $275 per page; 12% 
pages, $210 per insertion; 12% pages, 
$112; 12 1/6 pages, $59 per insertion. 
Standard color rate, red, $75; any other 
color except metallic ink, $125; bleed 
rate, 10%. 

Mida’s Criterion of the Liquor and Wine 
Trades, 330 S. Wells, Chicago. Published 
by Gillette Pub. Co. Est. 1884. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7%x10. Published 15th. Forms close 10th. 
N.LA.A, statement on request. Agency 
discounts, 15%. Member A.B.P. Circula- 
tion (ABC), 3,233; (gross), 4,358. Whole- 
salers, 37%: distillers, rectifying plants 
and wineries, 24%; retail and package 


manufacturers of supply 
and equipment, 


brokers, 4%; others, 15%. 


75.0 
Standard color rate, $25; bleed rate, 15%. 


Beverage Analyst, 
Omaha, Nebr. 


" Published by 
Bell Publications. 


Est. 1936. Free. Trim 
size, 93%x12%. Type size, 8x11, Published 
15th. Forms close 8th, Agency discount 
15-2. Circulation ealean ne Statement), 


70.0 0.0 
Sa Red, $10. ‘' other colors, $15. 00; 
Bleed, $10.00 add’l 


New Mexico Serene 
Albuquerque, 


: N. M. Published by 
Bell Publications, 


Est. 1936. Free, Trim 
size, 93%x12%. Type size, 8x11. Published 
15th. Forms close 10th. Agency discount, 

-2. Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 
Dispensaries, 


0.00 
Color Standard Red, $10.00; other colors, 
$15.00; Bleed, $10.00 add’l. 


Red Book Directory of Wine & Liquor 


Trade, 220 East 42nd St., New York. Pub- 


y Liquor Publications, Inc. Sub- 


tix, Published annually, Sept. 
: Forms close Aug. 1. Agency aa ow 


Rates—1 page, 
Standard color, 


Spirits, 29 West 57th St., 
lished by Spirit Pubs., 


New York. Pub- 


“ . Trim size, 94x 
12%. Type page, 7%x10. Published 15th, 
" ey? ay an 
Circulation (ABC), 


w a EE oe and ae ty 33%; retailers 
and package stores, 


Color—Standard red, $30 per page; fac- 
ing page, $15; special color, $50 per page; 
facing page, $15; bleed, $25 per page. 

Tavern Weekly News, 600 W. 
3 Published by 
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Publishers Corp. Est. 1933. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Type page, 10%x16. Published 
Monday. Forms close Thursday. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), (gross), 20,714. Rates— 
Ill., Wis., Mo., Ind. and lowa editions— 
Less than 840 L, 60c; 2,000 1., 45c; 5,000 
l., 42c; 10,000 1., 40c; 20,000 1., 35c; 30,000 
1., 30c; 52 consecutive times (1 year), 280 
l. minimum per issue, 25c. Wisconsin 
edition—Less than 840 1., 25c; 5,000 L., 
16c; 10,000 1., 14c; 20,000 1, 13c; 30,000 
1., 12c. Illinois editions—Less than 840 L., 
30c; 2,000 1., 238c; 5,000 1. 22c; 10,000 L, 
20c; 20,000 1. 18¢c; 30,000 1, 16c. Mo., 
Ind. or Iowa editions—Less than 840 L., 
18c; 5,000 1. 13c; 10,000 1., 12c; 20,000 L., 
lic; 30,000 1., 10c. 


Western Beverage, combined with Cellar, 
413 Jay St., San Francisco, Calif. Pub- 
lished by Capital Press. Est. 1906. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 rset] $87.50 $57.50 
6 28.00 75.00 49.00 
12 100 .00 55.00 37.50 


Standard color rate, 25% up; bleed rate, 
$20 extra. 


Wine and Liquor Retailer, 220 East 42nd 
St., New York. Published by Liquor 
Publications, Inc. Est. 1934. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 5th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 14,767. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $265.00 $160.00 $100.00 
6 245.00 145.00 90.00 
12 215.00 125.00 80.00 


Wine Review, 1355 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Published by Occidental Pub. 
Co., Ltd. Est. 1933. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 74x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s 
Statement), paid, 1,513; free (controlled), 
1,369. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $55.00 $30.00 

6 90.00 50.00 27.50 
12 80.00 45.00 25.00 


Yankee Beverage News, 120 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. Published by Eastern Pub. 
Co. Est. 1935. Free (controlled). Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 20th. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 10,500. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $165.00 $88.00 $60.00 
6 146.00 77.00 52.00 


12 130.00 68.00 46.00 
Standard color, $35.00. 














AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 





REACHES 
20,184. 
FLEETS 


EACH HAVING TEN OR 
MORE AUTOMOTIVE 
VEHICLES . . . A TOTAL OF 
1,407,729 TRUCKS, BUSES, 
TRACTORS, TRAILERS, 
TAXICABS, PASSENGER 
ys CARS, ETC.** 





4 
Ali types ® 


READER FLEET OWNER, to date, has made 110 studies covering various 
INTEREST: phases of Fleet Maintenance . . . This highly confidential informa- 

tion was supplied directly by Fleet Executives, through the medium 
of our “Question-of-the-Month” Department —a regular feature of FLEET OWNER. 


INQUIRIES During 1939 FLEET OWNER pulled an average of 174 inquiries each 
PULLED: for seventy advertisers, in response to trade literature reading notices. 


(No one reading notice appeared in more than two issues during 
the year.) 


CEA FLEET OWNER is the only publication audited on the basis of 


CIRCUI ATION reaching actual executives in charge of operation and maintenance 
‘ — *"* of fleets having ten or more vehicles. . . . These are the men without 
whose recommendation an automotive product has little chance of 


being purchased. . . . : As nearly as is humanly possible, FLEET OWNER covers 100% of 


this market. 


QUALITY not EVERY CCA Report made by us, since our admission as a charter 
QUANTITY: member, has shown constant removals and new additions, although 

it was not obligatory (until very recently) to report such changes. 
.. » We remove from our list, at great expense, the names of fleets which fall below the 
minimum ... We do not try to force circulation, but keep it selective. 


**We have recently compiled a booklet giving a complete 
analysis of the industries and types of vehicles in these 
20,184 fleets. Copies are available to agencies and manw- 
facturers upon request. 


FLEET OWNER 


CLEVELAND: 90 WEST STREET CHICAGO: 


L. W. Perkins Irving E. Hand 
3260 Elsmere Road NEW YORK, N. Y. 224 S. Michigan Ave. 
Tel. Longacre 2718 Tel. Webster 7502 
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Automotive Industry 


(See also Diesel Industry: Farm Operating Equipment; Oil, Petroleum: Tires and Rubber) 





I wcREASED activity in national de- 
fense plans during the last half of 1940, 
plus continued growth in normal pro- 
duction are expected to be major fac- 
tors in helping the automotive industry 
to maintain its place as the nation’s 
number one customer for such basic 
industrial products as steel, rubber, 
plate glass, upholstery, nickel, lead and 
petroleum. 

With factory sales of passenger cars 
for the United States and Canada in 
1939 showing a 40 per cent gain in 
volume and a 39.6 per cent rise in 
wholesale value, the industry continued 
to move ahead in 1940. Sales of all 
vehicles for the first seven months of 
1940 numbered 2,660,231 as compared 
with 2,171,348 for the like 1939 period, 
a gain of 23.7 per cent. 

The 1940 calendar year will probably 
see a total production of 4,500,000 units, 
according to Automotive News. This 
authority also emphasizes that the in- 
dustry will probably be called upon to 
supply a large share of national de- 
fense requirements in aircraft engines, 
gun carriages and munitions as well as 
the 120,000 trucks sought by the army. 

The 1937 Census of Manufactures 
listed 98 manufacturers of motor ve- 
hicles, not including motorcycles. This 
census counted the General Motors or- 
ganization as five, Chrysler as four and 
Ford as two. On the same basis, the 
number of manufacturers of the several 
classes of motor vehicles were as fol- 
lows, with manufacturers of two or 
more classes of vehicles counted as 
manufacturers of each class of vehicle 
which they represent: Passenger cars, 
except taxi cabs and busses, 23; busses 
and bus chassis, 23; taxi cabs, four; 
ambulances, eight; street cleaning ap- 
paratus, four; trucks and commercial 
chassis, 54; truck-tractors, 15; fire de- 





Raw Materials Used in the 
Automotive Industry in 1939 


Amount Per cent 
used total 
in mfg. pro- 
and repairs duction 
Oe. cankeaeasncanss 5,993,590 18.1 
n, malleab Me (tons) 286,000 51.0 
bber, crude (long 
CUD. sccntacddeensde 473,600 80.0 
Plate glass (sq. ft.).. 117,725,000 75.0 
Leather, upholstery (sq. 
TU.) cecccccccese 27,077,000 68.0 
\luminum (tons) . 21,000 9.7 
pper (tons) ... 110,000 13.7 
(tons) ... 10 000 11.4 
id (tons) 228.000 34.2 
(tons) ... 76,000 72.1 
me | (pounds) ‘ 20,000,000 23.0 
m (bales) ... 734,147 10.0 
Lum ‘ber, hardwood (bd. 
aD cetuandsdsaeee ee 175,000,000 4.5 
mber, softwood (bd. 
TD sdbeetdudenekads 104,000,000 - 
th, upholstery (yds.) 45,120,000 worms 
Glycerine (pounds) .. 18,200.000 12.1 
Gasoline (gallons) ... 20,766,513 9.0 
tifreeze solutions 
BED. adeciccace 33,000,000 100.0 


ires from Steel. 
1utomobile Manufacturers Association. 











The Automotive Industry in 1939 
Factory Sales (United States and Canada)................. 3,732,718 
Passenger cars, 2,975,165. Trucks.............. 757,553 
Wholesale Value, Motor Vehicles, Parts and Tires........... $3,575,778,106 
Cars (United States and Canada).. $1 ,887,536,118 
Trucks (United States and Canada)................ 530,494,488 
Replacement Parts, Accessories, Tires and Service Equip- 
a a 1,157,747,500 
Foreign Sales of American Motor Vehicles 471,386 
Registration yee eer et 30,615,087 
ae a's 26,201,395 
Pere ee err ; 4,413,692 
Capital Invested (net tangible assets) ir in Car and Truck Fac- 
> Sete . .$1,302,906,000 
Employment and Wages in U. S. 
Number of wage earners in motor vehicle and parts fac- 
SNE ox dnd cand akan end seca inadincitesa tases arias 394,000 
Wages in motor vehicle and parts factories............ $640,000,000 
Number employed directly and indirectly in | highway 
CUNUIRTIE .. no co ccasccscsvessnccncns 6,500,000 
Number of Motor Vehicle Dealers in U. S. 41,200 
Total Taxes Paid by Motor Vehicle Owners..... 00.2... eee. -.$1,634,994,000 
—Automobile Manufacturers Association. 








partment apparatus, 23, and hearses 
and undertakers’ wagons, seven. 

Factory sales of passenger cars in 
the United States and Canada during 
1939 numbered 2,975,165, with a whole- 
sale value of $1,887,536,118, according 
to the Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. This compares with 2,124,746 
cars in 1938 having a wholesale value 
of $1,351,426,737. 

Truck sales totaled 757,553 with a 
wholesale value of $530,494,488 as com- 
pared to 530,425 in 1938, with a whole- 
sale value of $365,723,677. 

The wholesale value of replacement 
parts, accessories, tires and service 
equipment was placed at $1,157,747,500 
for 1939 by the Motor and Equipment 


Manufacturers Association, as com- 
pared to $947,197,000 for 1938. 
Comparison of sales for the first 


seven months of 1940 with the like 1939 
period was reported as follows by the 
Department of Commerce: 


7 Mos. 7 Mos. 
1940 1939 
United States: 

Pass. Cars ......... 2,196,199 1,722,889 
Domestic Market. 2,124,820 1,620,897 
Foreign Market... 71,379 111,992 

Commercial cars, 
trucks and road 
CFRCTOTR cocccccece 464,032 438,459 
Domestic Market... 388.027 342,310 
Foreign Market... 76,005 96,149 

Canada* 

UGE sébecees sees 125,380 103,000 
Paes. CAFS <cocces 75,683 75,080 
Commercial cars 

and trucks 49,697 27,920 


*Canadian figures are for production only 
and not factory sales as in U. 8S. 

According to the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association, the industry in 
1939 accounted for almost 7,000,000 em- 
ployes, working either directly or in- 
directly in the manufacture, merchan- 
dising and operation of motor vehicles. 
Of this total, 394,000 were employes in 
motor vehicle and parts factories, re- 
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ceiving wages of $640,000,000 in 1939. 

The automotive industry not only 
substantially increased its purchases of 
basic raw materials in 1939 but also 
increased the percentage of total pro- 
duction alloted to it in several fields. 
The accompanying table lists total pur- 
chases of raw materials by the industry 
in 1939 together with the per cent of 
total production in each industry. 


Gasoline consumption by motor ve- 
hicles in 1939 was estimated at 20,766,- 
513,000 gallons, or 90 per cent of total 
gasoline production. Retail value, in- 
cluding taxes, of the gasoline used by 
motor vehicles aggregated more than 
four billion dollars, according to the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association. 

Passenger car and motor truck fac- 
tories in the United States represented 
a capital investment of $1,302,906,000 
in 1939 as compared with $1,278,325,000 
in 1938. 


Passenger Cars 

Passenger car registrations in the 
United States in 1939 were 26,201,395, 
a gain of 3.7 per cent over the 25,261,- 
649 reported in 1938. Registrations in 
1937 totaled 25,449,924. Factory sales 
in the United States and Canada were 
2,975,165 as compared with 2,124,746 
in 1938. 

The Bureau of Public Roads tallied 
30,615,087 automobiles in operation 
during 1939. Registrations of trailers 
totaled 1,180,411, while motorcles num- 
bered 118,394. 

Production in the United States and 
Canada by number of cylinders, in per- 
centages, was: six, 61.9; eight, 36.7; 
four, 0.6; 12 and 16, 0.8. 

Of all cars produced in the United 
States and Canada, 88 per cent sold for 
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under $750 wholesale; 7 per cent $500 


and under. 


Trucks 


Factory sales of trucks in the United 
States and Canada totaled 757,553 in 
1939 as compared with 530,425 in 1938. 
The wholesale value of 1939 production 
was placed at $530,494,488 as compared 
with $358,652,285 ° 1938. Total United 
States truck registrations in 1939 were 
4,413,692, according to the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association. 

The division of truck registrations in 
the United States and Canada by ca- 
pacities was broken down as follows by 
Commercial Car Journal: 

Type Per cent 
Less than ths ton . 36.03 
One ton and less than % 2.07 


1% tons to 2 tons ........ re 
3.76 


2 to 2% tons 

2% to 3% tons 1.95 
3% to 5 tons : o« ececces . 0.74 
5 tons and over .... soones Ge 


A study made - Commercial Car 
Journal covering the age of trucks in 
offers the following breakdown: 


use 
OF TRUCKS IN USE 

486.748 are less than 1 year of age 

850,636 are up to 1% years of age 
1,460,848 are up to 2% years of age 
2,057,812 are up to 3% years of age 
2,548,068 are up to 4% years of age 
2.924.894 are up to 5% years of age 
3,143,717 are up to 6% years of age 
3,291,656 are up to 7% years of age 
3,517,338 are up to 8% years of age 
3.758.829 are up to 9% years of age 
3,990,734 are up to 10% years of age 
4,090,342 are up to 11% years of age 
4,149,048 are up to 12% years of age 
4,191,894 are up to 13% years of age 
4,220,736 are up to 14% years of age 
4.235.696 are up to 15% years of age 
1,246 942 are up to 16% years of age 
4 ot 724 are up to 17% years of age 
4,25 3601 are up to 18% years of age 
4,255,942 are up to 19% years of age 
4,2 58.025 are up to 20% years of age 


It is emphasized that these figures 
are purely a statistical approximation 
calculated from a life curve applicable 
to passenger cars and that no authori- 
tative figures exist as to whether 
trucks, on the average, have a longer 
or shorter life than passenger cars. 


Parts and Accessories 


The wholesale value of replacement 
parts and accessories, shop equipment 
and tires was placed at $1,157,747,500 
for 1939 by the Motor and Equipment 
Manufacturers Association, as com- 
pared to $947,196,500 for 1938. 

These totals were divided as follows 
for the two years: 





1939— 
Replacement parts and acces- 
sories eee ..$ 580,204,500 
Shop equipment , 53,331,000 
*Motor tires 524,212,000 
. GPPETILELOLTLTTTe TTT eee $1,157,747,500 
1938 
Replacement parts and acces- 
sories ...-$ 506,644,500 
Shop equipment 50,572,500 
*Motor tires 389,980,000 
Tt -sekbs6cebeecooant 3 947, 197 000 


*Supplied by the Rubber Manufacture rs 


Association 

Tire shipments in the United States 
totaled 57,508,775 in 1939 as compared 
to 40,906,735 in 1938, according to 
Autmotive News. The 1939 total was 
divided as follows: Original equipment, 
18,207,556; other sales, 38,022,034, and 
export, 1,279,185. 
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The 1935 Census of Retail Distribu- 
tion listed 14,343 accessories, tire and 
battery dealers, with sales of $373,910,- 
000. In the same year there were 197,- 
568 filling stations, with sales of $370,- 
000,000. 

A total of 931 establishments en- 
gaged in the manufacture of motor 
vehicle bodies and parts reported to the 
1937 Census of Manufactures; 825 re- 
ported for 1935. The industry em- 
ployed 284,631 wage earners who 
earned $439,746,029; in 1935, $328,374,- 
734 was paid to 240,757 wage earners. 
Value of products produced in 1937 
was $2,079,307,887, compared with 
$1,550,924,169 in 1935. 

The more important items included 
in the 1937 census were: 

Number Value 
Four-door bodies 1,081,659 $216,490,754 


Two-door bodies . 1,446,506 242,858,069 
HE: ececseoese 15.270 14,986,105 
Pick-up trucks ....... 147,687 2,772,421 
Sedan-delivery trucks 36,823 4,982,307 
Radiators, shells and 

i itengnewseee |.’ dktiens 50,401,719 
Windshields .......... 1,143,177 8,038,826 
Cn cosecececce 2,642,823 36,970,800 
Rear axle assemblies.. 2,551,451 80,445,882 
Se es¢eeseecs 1,620,300 3,262,100 
eee ..20,081,501 33, 768, 523 
DL cthasnésdedesse <séeenees 58,627,945 
Gears, steering, com- 

plete units 15,340 20,095,045 
tt: “énneeecs Ee Sa 3,781,148 
Shock absorbers : -16, 895,176 23,570,873 
Bumpers ...... ; 9,623,830 18,495,426 
Dn dcenetinseiesées asthuuk 21,203,171 
Fleets 


In 1940 some 24,621 truck fleets were 














Vocational Breakdown of Truck 
Fleets 
Fleets Trucks 
Bakeries, candies, florists. 1,602 61,601 
Bottlers, breweries ...... 905 18,367 
Coal dealers, mineral 

DE sca detiun ciinnatee 76 19,202 
Contractors, builders ° 2.981 49,180 
Dairy products, milk, ice 

GEE sascecesdéetecunes 1,795 63,107 
Department stores, furni- 

DD tchanadadecosexncss 489 12,087 
Express, hauling, inter 

and intra state ....... 5,37 162,095 
Flour, feed, grains ...... 153 4,243 
Government, state, coun-, 

ty, municipal ......... 1,851 230,374 
Ice dealers, manufactur- 

GE. we dkincakscesencasesec 493 14,191 
Laundries, cleaners, dyers 1,691 34,967 
Manufacturers, steel mills 789 11,527 
Ph ME pintunecineees 686 21,057 
Newspaper, publishers .. 215 5,125 
Oil, gasoline, greases. 1,333 91,631 
Paints, chemicals, drugs. 192 4,397 
Public utilities, railroads 1,237 74,248 
Vegetables, farmers, 

chain stores ........... 1,535 39,815 
Miscellaneous ........... 659 12,283 

TE: chatsendeocounens 25,058 954,302 

These figures are based on fleets op- 
erating eight or more trucks. These fleets 
operate, in addition, over a half million 
passenger cars. 

—Commercial Car Journal. 





cording to Commercial Car Journal. Of 
the total number of fleets, 18,225 in- 


cluded eight to 24 trucks; 
cluded 24 to 49 trucks; 


3,615 in- 


1,597 included 


50 to 99 trucks while 1,184 were of 


more than 100 trucks. 
in operation of truck fleets 


number in each were as follows: 


Leading states 


with the 
New 


York, 2,612; Pennsylvania, 2,160; IIli- 





in operation in the United States, ac- ois, 1,840; California, 1,586; Ohio, 
TRUCK FLEETS BY SIZES AND STATES 
Trucks Trucks Trucks Trucks Total Total 
States 8-24 25-49 50-99 100 & up Fleets Trucks 
Alabama 171 30 13 5 219 5,047 
Arizona 59 11 7 5 82 3,030 
Arkansas 99 14 5 6 124 2,997 
California : 1,032 271 154 129 1,586 83,222 
Colorado a ‘ ee Po 201 23 17 13 254 7,635 
Connecticut : - 399 88 18 19 524 14,298 
Delaware .. ; 65 15 7 4 91 2,166 
District of Columbia ......... 120 42 23 27 212 76,710 
Florida wawana eae 296 79 20 11 406 8,692 
Georgia eae i ; 239 46 27 18 330 9,646 
Idaho . cen cite 29 6 1 3 39 1,076 
Illinois ‘ s 1,366 260 109 105 1,840 82,117 
Indiana ‘on ; oa 625 94 43 19 781 17,056 
Iowa 280 64 9 8 361 7,698 
Kansas .... 216 32 8 9 265 5,582 
Kentucky 205 38 19 14 276 11,355 
Louisiana 343 49 27 12 431 10,319 
Dt Mi dinvvesteanasshndade dekaens 96 19 2 5 122 2,809 
Maryland ; 310 77 28 17 432 13,100 
Massachuse tts ‘eben 1,020 187 80 42 1,329 37,748 
Michigan 904 187 88 70 1,249 40,267 
Pe cb. eb thedegawibenanges 343 86 55 26 510 17,608 
Mississippi ....... 58 8 3 3 72 1,657 
Stiesourt EE es ae ; 560 105 54 42 761 24,657 
PL ccethneews : donewaie 77 12 6 3 98 2,558 
Nebraska +s 136 30 11 8 185 7,427 
Nevads Sweden , ; ; 17 6 1 1 25 690 
New Hampshir. e hdipdbeke 64 8 4 5 81 2,093 
New Jersey lied seuewewd 899 141 69 44 1,153 33,570 
New Mexico ..... eheke > 21 12 3 2 38 1,517 
i ke en cktonn aha ne 1,87 391 189 162 2,612 146,282 
North Carolina ........ 248 44 14 9 315 9,482 
a i re ewe akid aweeee 41 5 2 1 49 803 
 sevedee 1,104 223 97 72 1,496 46,791 
Oklahoma ..... 193 58 18 14 283 10,252 
CD andeceneead ; ~—e 163 35 15 9 222 6,451 
Pennsylvania . ; ee A 1,633 298 12 105 2,160 67,477 
Rhode Island seenahuke 191 28 2 11 242 5,109 
Ses GOED ccccccece 149 21 10 3 183 4,641 
EC | A 47 3 3 2 55 905 
tt chvkeeundehe ease seuber 275 52 21 12 360 9,252 
Texas 644 162 69 27 902 31,385 
Dt dtccenwhbebhdaiddiacn eaten 90 20 2 6 128 35,116 
a leis late rare alae 33 2 5 3 43 2,183 
WE sxésovece 270 45 23 12 350 9,043 
Po ee 319 49 30 18 416 10,449 
West Virginia .... 216 24 11 19 270 7,804 
Wisconsin ........ Lishvbenbekas 452 108 29 22 611 15,040 
WEE cedcspadss iaantekalvas wee 37 7 2 2 48 1,281 
BORD ccces ; (baeatdccssce ee 3,615 1,597 1,184 24,621 954,302 
—Commercial Car Journal 
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1,496; Massachusetts, 1,329; Michigan, 
1,249, and New Jersey, 1,153. 

A more detailed breakdown of the 
number and size of truck fleets by 
states is shown in the tabulation on 
page 50. This survey was made more 
recently than that covering the voca- 
tional breakdown of truck fleets, a dif- 
ference in time which accounts for the 
variation in the totals. 


Repair parts for the typical fleet 
truck are estimated to cost about $4.19 
per thousand miles, or $72.09 annually. 
Major supplies and parts purchased in- 
clude: Gas, lubricants, tires, batteries, 
anti-freeze, soap, polish, brake lining, 
piston rings, gears, bearings, axle 
shafts, and paint. Repainting is done 
by 18 per cent every 12 months; every 
24 months by 24 per cent. 

Large numbers of trucks and pas- 
senger cars are operated by various 
departments of the United States gov- 
ernment. This also is true of munici- 
pal, county and state governments. The 
following companies operate fleets of 
500 or more trucks and passenger cars, 
according to a survey made by Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association as of 
June, 1939, the most recent figures 
available: 

LARGE TRUCK FLEETS OWNED 

MOSTLY BY PRIVATE SHIPPERS 

No. of No. of 


Fleet Owner trucks cars 
Bell Telephone Companies... 16,210 4,490 
Standard Oil Co., N. J. ... 12,000 4,000 
Railway Express Agency..... 9,960 274 
Pn: GE, ocaneeeanaccn 7,100 870 
Nat'l Dairy Products Corp. . 7,155 995 
Standard Oil Co., Ind .. 6,633 1,883 
Socony Vacuum Oil Co.. 4,245 2,589 
Continental Baking Co... 3,911 178 
General Baking Co. 3,195 90 
Swift & Co. ..... ae 2,960 3,285 
Shell Oil Companies 2.749 2,779 
Ward Baking Co. 2.501 36 
RE Be Gts4bdbened ne 2,242 3,474 
Standard Brands, Inc 2,347 444 
Hertz Drivurself Stations.... 2,264 566 
Standard Gas & Electric Co.. 2,104 700 
Middle West Service Co...... 1,997 1,087 
Standard Oil Co., Calif....... 1,826 1, 156 
National Biscuit Co. ........ 1,605 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co.... 1,595 1,084 
rk 8 ra 1,552 93 
EY PE,  ncéecceess . 1,500 60 
Quality Bakers of Americ a. 1,500 200 
Tee Tees Ge. «ccoesss . 1,502 1,642 
Cities Service & Affiliated 

CREED ccccccecss 1,386 654 
Gulf Oil Corp. ..... 1,138 1,393 
Union Oil Co. of C alif. 1,084 912 
Kraft-Phenix Ch. Corp 1,102 300 
4 te eer 1,040 1,009 
Metr’p Distr’rs., Inc. 1,086 12 
General Ice Cream Corp 1,016 184 
Mid. Cont. Petrol. Corp...... 664 300 
The Atlantic Ref'’ng Co.. iy 981 503 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 972 1,161 
eee Ge Ga bbe seceen “e 961 288 
Tide Water Oil Companies ; 952 367 
Interstate Baking Corp.. 902 2 
The Pure Oil Co. .... : 750 800 
Ay m. Gas & Elec. Corp. 871 906 
Sinclair Refining Co. ..... ; 850 184 
Golden State Co., Ltd.... 853 75 
Phillips Petroleum Co. ... 793 644 
Western Dairy Prod. Co 780 125 
Gordon Baking Co. ..... 713 one 
H. P. Hood & Sons, Inc. 740 22 
Keeshin Tr. Fgt. Lines.... 162 32 
The Cudahy P’k'’ng Co. : 714 1,000 
Hathaway B’k’ries, Inc ; 720 10 
Magnolia Petroleum Co. .... 557 686 

S. Trucking Corp. .... . 674 13 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. . 700 oss 
Cn. Ed. N. Y. & Af. Co’s.... 677 267 
Sun Oil Company ...........- 498 461 

;oodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. 621 1,099 
Imperial Oil, Ltd...........-- 578 15 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio..... 519 290 
National Baking Co. ......... 626 30 
Humble Oil & Rfg. Co.. 358 674 
American Bakeries Co. .... 580 12 
So. Cal. Edison Co. ........-- yl 392 
Freihofer Baking Co. ... os ‘ ows 
Philadelphia Elec. Co.. deus 532 332 
B. F. Goodrich Co. ......-.+- 515 4 


Ampertanm Bae Gas os cecceccses 518 eee 
py rrr rT 500 one 
Consol. Laundries Corp. ..... 497 15 
Dairyman’s League .......... 471 212 
Cts) GG anbeuedeeenes es i 483 398 
Com’wealth Edison Co....... 480 328 
Fed. Water Serv. Corp. ..... 475 375 
CD CE on cavsecsenens 353 + =1,052 
Pittsburgh Plate Gl. Co.. 362 7 

Consumers Power Co. ...... 354 1,093 
Western Union Tel. Co. ...... 335 1,523 
Continental Oil Co. ..... ies 236 =61,141 
General Foods Corp. ........ 200 8 1,130 
Georgia Power Co............ 154 509 


According to Traffic World’s market 
studies, there are some 1,200 leading 
motor trucking companies (classified by 
the I.C.C. as Class I carriers) in this 
country, operating on an average of 45 
trucks and tractors and 43 trailers and 
semi-trailers. 

Railroads, realizing the economies of 
coédrdinated rail and highway ship- 
ments, are buying more and more auto- 
motive equipment each year for their 
own use. They now own and operate 
some 55,000 trucks and tractors collec- 
tively and some 3,000 trailers. 

The 4,000 private shipper companies 
originating 65 per cent of the nation’s 
freight tonnage own and operate ap- 
proximately 200,000 trucks and tractors 
and some 35,000 trailers. 


Distribution 

As of March 1, 1940, the Chilton 
company reports car and truck retail 
dealers numbering 41,201; 39,258 pass- 
enger car dealers; 6,268 wholesalers; 


37,618 car dealer service stations and 
49,091 independent repair shops. 


The 1935 Census of Wholesale Distri- 
bution (latest available) reported 399 
full service and limited function whole- 
salers handling automobiles and other 
metor vehicles, whose volume totaled 
$378,726,000; and 432 manufacturers 
sales branches with stocks, whose sales 
totaled $1,006,177,000. Automotive 
equipment (including accessories and 
parts) volume of 4,840 full service and 
limited function wholesalers was $349,- 
186,000 while sales of 193 manufactur- 
ers sales branches with stocks totaled 
$46,950,000. 


There were 433 full service and limit- 
ed function wholesalers whose tire and 
tube business totaled $52,512,000 in 
1935, and 271 manufacturers sales 
branches which did a volume of $208,- 
738,000. 


Basing its figures on reports from 
the Department of Commerce and ques- 
tionnaires from finance companies, 
Automotive News reports that 3,335,- 
000 automobiles were sold on time pay- 
ments in the United States in 1939 as 
compared to 2,617,000 in 1938 and 4,- 
200,000 in 1937. 

Of the 1939 total, 1,159,000 were new 
cars and 2,196,000 were used cars. The 
per cent of cars repossessed has de- 
clined considerably in the past few 
years. For all cars it was 7.5 per cent 
in 1939 as compared to 15.1 in 1938, 

















Automotive Sales Outlets by States* 
Car Inde- All Truck 
Number Passen- Exclusive Dealer pendent Fleets 
State of ger Car Truck Service Repair (8 or More 
Wholesalers Dealers Dealers Stations Shops Trucks) 

Alabama - 73 345 30 313 250 216 
Arizona .. 30 150 7 143 151 85 
Arkansas : 79 388 26 376 419 124 
California 502 1,944 145 1,771 5,163 1,655 
Colorado . 71 462 3 446 499 253 
Connecticut - ; 101 579 47 575 771 533 
Delaware ...... : 13 64 6 71 107 90 
District of Columbia. 26 74 7 68 138 236 
Florida .. 110 464 37 451 514 411 
Georgia .. ‘ 92 513 27 470 313 332 
Idaho .. ; 26 318 20 309 185 41 
ar 396 2,366 146 2,280 2,845 1,869 
Indiana . , . , 196 1,211 54 1,124 1,280 787 
ase e ¥% 160 1,473 148 1,382 1,321 365 
Kansas .. : 134 986 97 951 935 267 
da ne ehdie wm 100 610 38 582 446 278 
Louisiana . 69 344 29 325 294 430 
Maine ..... 3 : 47 383 19 354 482 129 
Maryland ee ae 78 37 24 425 514 434 
Massachusetts ........ 227 1,345 45 1,079 1,234 1,352 
Michigan ..... ~ 236 1,695 62 1,657 1,776 250 
Minnesota .. s6ennnes 110 1,460 58 1,365 1,610 516 
Mississippi ........... 67 363 36 342 180 74 
Missouri .. a 971 71 928 1,451 769 
EE nnn dace ain 43 376 42 380 277 103 
Nebraska . ale india 91 742 57 725 844 187 
bis dwadéaweads ; 10 118 5 116 99 25 
New Hampshire .... 25 257 14 245 273 86 
DUOW SORGOT oo... ces 177 1,045 70 1,016 1,791 1,177 
New Mexico ...... ia 23 176 9 142 139 39 
fo ere 538 2,783 205 2,724 5,246 2,710 
North Carolina ....... 106 631 24 644 530 324 
North Dakota .... oi 26 499 48 464 489 49 
ee -eeenear 354 2,181 112 2,074 2,265 1,512 
0 Ee 120 751 66 752 873 311 
OROMOR .ccccce arr 74 440 29 415 849 231 
Pennsylvania ........ 411 3,016 182 3,047 3,948 2,224 
Rhode Island ......... 31 161 7 154 255 237 
South Carolina . -P 52 368 18 340 222 185 
South Dakota ........ 33 436 39 412 363 60 
-. | hee 97 390 ; 398 409 363 
as 329 1,935 194 1,915 2,827 910 
 ) rere 41 175 17 155 219 133 
. 77s 25 206 11 189 355 46 
. ae + 7 645 30 618 724 353 
SR a 131 694 55 669 1,222 425 
West Virginia ........ 78 466 31 458 371 272 
is a neek mand 136 1,636 80 1,582 1,482 619 
\ eras ees 7 186 12 197 141 49 

sa tindeereanead 6,176 39,258 2,612 37,618 49,091 25,126 

*Chilton Trade List count as of January, 1940. 
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the latter being an abnormally high 
figure. Only 2.7 per cent of new cars 
were repossessed in 1939 as compared 
to 6.3 in 1988. Of the used cars, 10.1 
per cent were repossessed in 1939 as 
compared to 19.2 per cent in 1938. 


Service Establishments 


The following establishments, en- 
gaged in automotive repairs and serv- 
ices, excluding general repair garages, 
were included in the 1935 Census of 


Service Establishments. 
AUTO SERVICE ESTABLISHMENTS 


Number Receipts 
Laundries .... 907 $ 2,987,000 
Paint shops . 1,534 5,525,000 
Radiator shops 1,109 3,850,000 
Storage garages ..... 6,905 68,040,000 
Top and body repair shops 5,501 32,611,000 


Battery and ignition re- 
pair shops sebes 
Parking lots ...... 
Tire repair shops ..... 
Other automotive repairs. 724 


377 8,487,000 
341 18,751,000 
,065 6,490,000 
5,645,000 


toto 


Annual expenditures by motorists for 
products and services have been esti- 
mated by The Gasoline Retailer to be as 
follows: Tires and tubes, $25; batteries 
and electrical work, $5; brakes, relin- 
ing and adjusting, $8; accessories and 
parts, $16; gas and oil, $124; lubrica- 
tion, $9; tire repair and service and 
retreading, $3; car washing, waxing 
and polishing, $4; service labor, mis- 
cellaneous, $8. 

Motorists spend more at service sta- 
tions than they do in all other forms 
of outlets for automotive products, in- 
cluding garages, repair shops, acces- 
sory, tire and battery dealers, and car 
dealers (excepting for original new car 
purchases), according to census figures. 


Buses 

Operating revenue of common car- 
rier bus operators totaled $493,456,870 
in 1939, according to Bus Transporta- 
tion, as compared to $402,454,361 in 
1938. Revenue passengers carried by 
these operators totaled 4,324,068 in 
1939 as compared to 3,558,306,254 in 
1938. 

Two definite classes compose the 
motor carrier industry—those operat- 
ing buses in revenue service and those 
operating buses in non-revenue service 
such as schools, hotels and apartment 
houses, 

Bus Transportation gives the follow- 
ing statistical summary of the indus- 
try: 

STATISTICS OF ENTIRE BUS 
INDUSTRY 
1939 1938 


Tue Entre Bus Inpustrr Common 
CARRIER AND PRIVATE OPERATIONS 


Number of onerat- 


ing agencies 46,262 40,857 
Number of buses 

owned .. 138,250 132,600 
Miles of highway 

covered .. . *1,642.686 1,614,868 
Value of buses 

owned ‘ $625,000.000 $565,000,000 
Value of terminals 

graces, equip- 

ment . - $225,.000,000 $213,000,000 


ScHooL Bus ann PrrvatTe CARRIER OPERA- 
TION (Non-REVENUB) 
Passengers carried. 759,000,000 
School (900 achool 
days per year). 749.090.000 


690, 000.000 
680.000 000 


Others , 10.000 000 10,000,000 
Number of onerat- 

ine agencies 43,000 36,850 

School — 42,500 36,350 

Others : 500 500 


52 


Number of buses 


operated 86,700 81,100 

School .... 85,700 80,100 

Others ....... pas 1,000 1,000 
Miles of highway 

covered , 1,284,000 1,229,000 

School 1,280,000 1,225,000 

0 eee 4,000 4,000 

MISCELLANEOUS Bus STATISTICS 

Number of new 

buses built ...... 18,655 17,134 
States with bus 

regulation ....... 48 48 
State and Regional 

Bus association.. 28 26 

*Does not include sightseeing and charter 


hire mileage. 


Canada 

There were 12 plants in Canada in 
1939 manufacturing motor vehicles, ac- 
cording to the yearbook published by 
the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce. They employed 14,427 persons 
who received $20,573,714 in salaries 
and wages. Invested capital was $59,- 
470,986. 

Canadian production of passenger 
cars for 1939 was 108,369 units with a 
wholesale value of $71,101,204, against 
123,761 units valued at $81,661,687 in 
1938. Truck production in 1939 was 
47,057 units having a wholesale value 
of $28,072,712 against 42,325 units 
valued at $26,497,038 in 1938. 

The automobile parts and accessories 
industry in the Dominion had 88 plants 
in 1937 (latest data available), em- 
ploying 8,416 persons who received 
$10,358,098 in salaries and wages. 
Wholesale value of products produced 
was $46,631,643. Invested capital 
amounted to $28,440,176. 

In 1939 Canada imported 16,585 cars 
and 1,699 trucks, while exports totaled 
38,548 cars and 19,955 trucks. 


Foreign—Export 

With most European nations well 
embroiled in war by the close of 1939, 
it was to be expected that exports of 
automotive products from America 
would show a decline from 1938. The 
decline, however, was smaller than an- 
ticipated. 

Total value of automotive exports 
from United States and Canada was 
$328,160,397, a drop of 2.7 per cent 
from the $337,885,478 reported in 1938, 
according to the World Motor Census 
of The American Automobile and El 
Automovil Americano. 

The total value of automotive exports 
was still large enough to have been ex- 
ceeded in only three previous years, 
1938, 1937 and 1930. 


The principal drop appeared in ex- 
ports of passenger cars. Increases were 
registered in exports of parts, acces- 
sories and tires. By value, exports in 
the past two years were: 


1939 1938 
Cars .. .$103.566.785 $119.940,183 
Trucks 79.578.543 81,106,819 
Tires . 28.914.884 23.055, 384 
*Parts 116,100,185 113,783,092 


*Includes parts, accessories, engines and 
miscellaneous products. 

Export sales continued to decline in 
1940, according to reports issued by 
the Department of Commerce. United 


States exports of passenger cars num- 
bered 71,379 for the first seven months 
of 1940 as compared to 111,992 in the 
like 1939 period, while exports of com- 
mercial cars, trucks and road tractors 
dropped from 96,149 to 76,005 in the 
same period. 

World registrations of motor vehicles 
continued to gain in 1939, totaling 14,- 
334,913 as compared to 13,675,850 in 
1938, according to the World Motor 
Census. These figures are for all na- 
tions except the United States. Pro- 
duction in other nations, says this 
authority, has been extremely difficult 
to estimate in many major nations be- 
cause of the suppression of statistical 
information in time of war. 

It emphasizes, however, a trend to- 
ward growing acceptance of truck 
transport in nearly all nations, not only 
for military use but for commercial 
development. Geographical distribution 
of motor vehicles in 1940 as compared 
with 1939 was as follows: 


1940 1939 
Africa 692,974 668,778 
*America 2,309,100 2,106,867 
|r 695,783 666.550 
Europe 9,436,293 9,093,555 
Oceania 1,200,808 1,140,100 





*Not including United States. 


Notable among export statistics of 
1939 are figures showing that the trend 
toward increased prices has apparently 
been halted. A slight decrease in the 
unit price of export automobiles was 
shown for the first time since 1933. 
Figures for the past five years are 
listed as follows by the World Motor 
Census: 

AVERAGE UNIT VALUE 


Cars Trucks 
1936. ain $519 
1937.. . 691 610 
1938.. 626 632 
1939.. oa . 623 616 
1935. 557 519 


With export value of parts, acces- 
sories and equipment totaling $104,- 
673,419 in 1939, the World Motor 
Census divides this total as follows: 


CE. | nnnuesdsctasadas $4,367,874 
Parts for replacements not else- 

WD GE, pg uecckeccccceecns 40,980,909 
Parts for aemembly ...ccccccccce 43,478,038 
Brake lining, molded and semi- 

DT <6hinsee hes enwes 6eeen6 nee 768,762 
Brake lining not molded ........ 191,514 
Clutch facing, molded and semi- 

Dn. a eeeecebessedhhcateies's 90,004 
Clutch facing, woven .......... 41,091 
Axle shafts ...... 7 ica 152.838 
PD: .t0¢6 ; eaatn oes 294,608 
Piston rings a ea ae 631.119 
Weve cccgss : ea © : 421,741 
Se casecess 1.023.078 
Spark plugs 1,379,114 
Springs ........ ee 949,531 
DEE whbeedheededoccccdsccectec 329.626 
Storage batteries ... at 2.049, 367 
DOGOOTY GRENMOTD cocccceccccccoss 287.801 


Portable electric tools ........... 1,490.856 


Tire service equipment ... 310,274 
Pumps, gas and oil ............. 1,216,839 
Auto service equipment ......... 4.198.435 


BOONE ceccciwcccccens . . -$104,673,419 


Associations 
Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, New Center Bldg., Detroit. 


Automotive Trade Association Man- 
agers, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Brake Lining Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 370 Lexington Ave., New York. 


Motor & Equipment Manufacturers 
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Association, 250 W. 57th St., New 


York. 

National Association of Motor Bus 
Operators, Tower Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 


National Automobile Dealers Asso- 
ciation, 154 Bagley Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. 


National Battery Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 7 E. 44th St., New York. 


Available Market Data 
. . « Copies of the following pieces of market data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are available without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They may be had direct from the publishers, or 


through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Automobile Facts and Figures, 

1939 Edition 

A compilation by the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association, Inc., of 
data on factory sales, passenger car 
and truck registrations by states, 
prices, accessories and tires, gasoline 
tax receipts, brake requirements by 
states, accident records, etc. 


Bus Facts for 1939 


This publication of the National As- 
sociation of Motor Bus Operators pro- 
vides information on bus operations, 
trends in bus production, and other 
pertinent industry data. 


Analysis of the Automotive Retail 
Maintenance Market 


This folder and elaborate chart gives 
a detail picture of the operation and 
buying practices of the automotive 
maintenance industry. Prepared by 
Automobile Digest. 


Automobile Facts 


The Automobile Manufacturers asso- 
ciation issues this monthly illustrated 
publication with current data and news 
of the automotive industry. 


The Bus Industry’s Progress in 1939 


Bus Transportation presents in this 
booklet basic facts about the bus indus- 


try, including its purchases and 1939 
bus production. 


Large-Unit Buying of Automotive 
Equipment by the Transportation 
Industry. 


An analysis of the fleet market in- 
cluding the leading trucking companies; 
railroads, industrial shipper companies 
and other distribution agencies. Pre- 
pared by Traffic World. 


Trade Information Bulletin 

A bulletin published by The Ameri- 
can Automobile (Overseas Edition) and 
El Automovil Americano giving export 
trade information. 


Fleet Experiences 
Products 


Fleet Owner has available market 
studies on use by fleets of storage bat- 
teries, trailers and semi-trailers, shop 
equipment, tires, power brakes, fleet 
passenger cars, and many others. 


with Automotive 


1940 World Motor Census and Map 

A complete and accurate presenta- 
tion of motor vehicle registration in all 
countries. Designed to be helpful to 
automotive export managers in deter- 
mining sales quotas. Prepared by Busi- 
ness Publishers International Corpora- 
tion. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


A. M. A. News, 160 E. Illinois St., Chicago, 


Ill. Official organ of Automotive Main- 
tenance Assn. of Cook County. Pub- 
lished by E. T. Sadler Co. Est. 1935. 
Free. Trim size, 8%x11. Type page, 
6%x9%. Published 25th. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (Publisher’s Statement), 3,200. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$50.00 $32.00 $17.50 
6 45.00 27.00 15.00 
12 40.00 25.00 12.50 


Autobody and the Reconditioned Car, 15 
E. 8th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by 
Spokesman Pub. Co. Est. 1921. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
74x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
Ist. Agency discounts, 13-2. N. L A. A. 
statement on request. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 11.319. Auto rebuild- 
ers, refinishers and trimmers, 50%; body, 
bus and trailer builders, 21%; service 
depts., 19%: others, 10%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 
1 $200.00 
§ 175.00 
12 150.00 90.00 50.00 
Standard color rate, $35; bleed rate, 10%. 


Automebile Digest, 22 E. Twelfth St., 
Cincinnati, O. Published by Automobile 
Digest Pub. Co. Est. 1913. Subscription, 
2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x 
10 Published ist. Forms close 20th. 
N. I. A. A. statement furnished on re- 
quest. Agency discounts. 15-2. Circu- 
lation (ABC), 59,784; (gross), 62,688, In- 
dependent repair shops, service stations 
and car dealers, 80%; foremen and me- 
chanics, 17%; others, 3%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $347.00 $176.00 $88.00 

6 316.00 160.00 80.00 
12 285.00 145.00 73.00 


Color—Red, $50 per page extra; 
10% extra. 


Automobile Topics, 622 New Center Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. Published by Automobile 
Topics, Inc. Est, 1900. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8%x1l1l1%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Monday. Forms closed Thurs- 
day. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 


bleed, 


(Publisher's Statement), 9,817; (gross) 
10,186. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $215.00 $155.00 
13 240.00 205.00 145.00 
26 225.00 190.00 130.00 


The Automobilist, 245 Park Square Bldg., 
Boston. Published by Automobile Legal 
Association. Est. 1917. Subscription, 
$2.00 non-members, $1 members. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x9%. Pub- 
lished Ist, except February, October and 
December. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), 32,966. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $160.00 $90.00 
6 144.00 81.00 


Automotive Indvrstries, 56th and Chest- 
nut Sts., Philadelphia. Published by 
Chilton Co. Est. 1899. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published semi-monthly, list and 15th. 
Forms close for issue of ist. 20th pre- 
ceding month; for issue of 15th, 5th of 
month of publication. N. I. A. A. state- 
ment on request. Agency discounts, 
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15-0. Member A. B. P. Circulation 
(ABC), 8,481; (gross), 10,271, Manufac- 
turers, 79%; exporters, service stations, 
etc., 1%; libraries and colleges, 9%; gov- 
ernment depts. and employes, 11%. 


Rates— 
Times % Page ¥% Page 
1 $80.00 $47.00 
6 145.00 78.00 45.00 
12 140.00 75.00 42.00 
24 130.00 70.00 37.00 
Standard color, $30; bleed, $25. 


Automotive Journal. 
(See Northern Automotive Journal.) 


Automotive Merchandising, 97 Horatio 
St.. New York City. Published by Peter 
J. Carey & Sons. Est. 1922. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 5%x8. Type page, 
4%x6%. Published Ist. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. N. I. A. A. 
statement on request. Circulation 
(CCA), Apr., 1940, 98,336; (gross), 100,- 
682, Dealers, garages, service stations, 
91%; jobbers of automotive equipment, 


1 Page 
$150.00 


6%; manufacturers and salesmen, 1%; 

others, 2%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $400.00 $224.00 $115.00 
6 375.00 204.00 105.00 


12 350.00 185.00 96.00 
Standard color, $60.00; Bleed rate, 10%. 
Automotive News, 2751 E. Jefferson Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. Published by Slocum Pub. 
Co. Est. 1925. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 11x15%. Type page, 10%x14\4%. Pub- 
lished Monday. Forms close Friday. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(ABC), 11,443, (gross), 13,246. Rates—1l1 
page, $350; 1 col. inch, $7; line, 50c. 
Color—Red, 20% extra; bleed, 10% extra. 
Automotive News of the Pacific North- 
west, Artisans Bldg., Portland, Ore. Pub- 
lished by Automotive News, Inc. Est. 


1919. Free (controlled). Type page, 7x 

10. Trim size, 8%x11%. Published 15th. 

Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $75.00 $42.00 $24.00 
6 65.00 35.00 20.00 
12 60.00 32.50 18.00 


Standard color, $20. 


Automotive Retailer, 30 E. 20th St., New 
York. Published by Automotive Retailer 


Pub. Corp. Est. 1936. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 9%x13. Type page, 84x12. 
Published 10th. Forms close Ist. Agen- 


cy discounts, 15-2. Cash discount, 2% 10 


days, net 30. Circulation, Publisher's 

Statement, 4,460. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $80.00 $42.00 
6 142.50 76.00 39.90 
12 135.00 72.00 37.80 


Standard color rate, $25; bleed rate on 
request. 

Automotive Serviceman, The, 
dent Ave., Rutledge, Pa. 
The Automotive Serviceman Pub. Co, 
Est. 1936. Subscription $.50. Trim size, 
6%x10. Type page, 5%x8. Published bi- 
weekly, Sat. Forms close Sat. preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


214 Presi- 
Published by 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$70.00 $35.00 $20.00 
6 60.00 32.00 18.00 
13 55.00 31.00 17.00 
Automotive Weekly (formerly Automo- 
tive Jobber Weekly), 480 Lexington 


Ave., New York. Pub'ished by Gasoline 
Retailer, Inc. Est. 1935. Subscription $1. 
Trim size, 11% x16. Type size, 10%4x15. 
Published Wednesday. Forms close 
Thursday. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
N. I. A. A, report on request. Circula- 
tion, Automotive Jobber Edition, (Pub- 
lisher’s statement), 7,695: (gross), 8,103. 
Automotive jobbers, 88%; mfrs., 5%: 
others, 7%. Rates— 
Car Dealer Service Station Edition 


Times Page 1 Col. Inch 
1 $136.50 $2.66 
13 126.90 2.52 
26 115.50 2.38 

Automotive Jobber Edition 

Times 1 Pace 1 Col. Inch 
1 $99.75 $1.75 
13 8400 1.54 
26 78.75 1.47 

Combined Fditions 

Times 1 Page 1 Col. Inch 
1 $219.90 $3.64 
13 199 59 3.50 
26 189 90 3.36 


El Automovll Americano, 

(See Exports AND IwporTs.) 
Autonewsn, 341 W. 18th St., Los Angeles. 
Published by Francis R. Frank, Est. 
1935. Subscription, $1. Trim sive. 11%x 
17%. Type page, 1x14. Published 
Wednesday. Forms close Fridav. Agency 
discount, 15-2. Circulation, 3,050 paid; 
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3,000 controlled, mailed free to service Times 1 Page % Page % Page Times 1 Page % Page Page 

stations ist week of month; fleet own- 1 $70.00 $35.00 $20.00 1 $200.00 $125.00 75.00 

ers, 2nd; garages, 3rd, and car dealers, 6 60.00 30.00 17.50 6 $187.50 112.50 67.50 

4th, respectively. Rates— —_ 12 50.00 25.00 15.00 PR. aore _— , ie 60.00 
es 1 Page % Page 4 Page tandar color rate, age extra; 

—_ $100.00 "$55 00 $30.00 Jobber Toples, 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- bleed rate, 15% extra. pas 

26 85.00 46.75 25.50 cago. Published by The Irving-Cloud 

52 75.00 41.40 2250 Pub. Co. Est. 1922. Free (controlled). Northern Automotive Journal, National 

ghanderé color, $10 per page Trim size, 5%x8. Type page, 4%x6%. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. Published by 

Grane. , , Published 5th. Forms close 20th. Agency Bruce Publishing Co. Est. 1896. Sub- 






Brake Service, 31 N. Summit St., Akron, discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCA), 19,078, scription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
Ohio. Published by The Babcox Publica- (gross), 19,487. Jobbers, executives and page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
































































































tions, Ine. Est. 1931. Free (controlled). salesmen, 96%; manufacturers and sales- 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
Trim size, 5%x8. Type page, 4%x6%. men, 4%. Rates— tion (Publisher’s Statement), 7,252 gross. 
Published ist. Forms close 20th. Agency Times 1 Page % Page % Page Rates— 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCA), Feb- 1 $160.00 $85.00 $47.50 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
ruary, 1940, 24,502, (gross), 25,001. Serv- 6 140.00 76.00 42.50 1 $90.00 $50.00 $30.00 
ice stations, 52%; car dealers, 17%; job- 12 120.00 67.00 37.50 6 75.00 40.00 22.00 
bers, 22%; others, 9% ——— 4 P Cee -  y pages, vee per page; 12 60.00 33.00 18.00 
Times 1 Page % Page age other colors, 0 per page: eed, 10% ; 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $60.00 additional to total rate, including color, Northwest Motor, 83 Columbia St., Seat- 
6 75.00 90.00 52.50 Mill & Factory tle, Wash. Published by Northwest Mo- 
12 150.00 80.00 45.00 (See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) tor Pub. Co. Est. 1905. Subscription, 
. ’ . ‘ . $1.50. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 


Motor, 572 Madison Ave., New York. Pub- 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 65th. 


Standard color rate, $35 per page; bleed, 
5 
$15. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


; ; 5 vens- lished by Hearst Magazines, Inc. Est. 

ty oe DShicawo. Published ae Oner- 1903. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x = pete % Page % Page 
rolet Dealers News, Inc. Est. 1927. Sub- 11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. H 075.39 $42.00 $24.00 
scription, $2. Trim size. 8%x11%. Type Forms close 15th. N. lL A. A. statement : . 5.00 0.0 

scriy Pe : r on request. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 12 60.00 32.50 18.00 


page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 7 . 
23rd. NIAA statement on request. Agency culation (ABC), 62,084, (gross), 64,186. Pacific Truckman, The, 942 Howard St. 


15-0. Circulation (CCA), June, Trade, 87%; salesmen and mechanics, San Francisco, Cal. Published by A. C. 


discounts, Ror: en oor. 
940, 11,507 ross), 12,687. Rates— 5%; manufacturers, 2% ; finance compa- Prendergast. Est. 1936. Subscription, 
Fag os t BS leg ) % Page % Page nies, trade schools, banks and libraries, $1.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type size, 7x10. 
1 $175.00 $100.00 $60.00 6%. Rates— — tien ‘ Published 6th. Forms close 25th preced- 
6 170.00 95.00 52.00 Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page ing. Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation 
12 165.00 90.00 50.0Q ; eence $275.00 $145.00 (Publisher's Statement), 1,222. Rates— 
Color, $35 per page for red or green. .. 4 + ose +4 ise +4 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Chilton Automotive Buyers’ Guide, 56th *Island half page, 10% extra; show issue, ot $45.00 Sorry $15.00 
and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. Pub- 20% ext Color_— ta: dard. $78 2. +4 . 1.00 11.00 
1 . ry Chil "Company, Inc. Est. ECFA. VOLE —“Stancard, Orange, 19.00 10.00 
lished by Chilton Company, per page; show issue, $90 per page. Color, $25; bleed, 20% extra. 


1903. $1.50 per copy, $5 per year, outside Watched color, $100 per page; show issue, 
of free (controlled). Trim size, 6x9. Typ@ $140 per page. Bleed—10% single page; Purchasing. 


page, 5x8. A goes geerterty. oe color, 10% on space and color. % page. (See PURCHASING.) 
Forms close 25th preceding. - _ A. A. black and white, 20%: % page, color, a 7 
statement on request. Agency discounts, o¢ premium on % page color rate, York. Published by Society of ya 


15-0. Circulation (Sworn), 3,004, Rates— 

1 page onch issue, $125; 2 pages, $237; 4 Motor Age, Chestnut & 56th Sts., Phila- tive Engineers. Est. 1917. Subscription, 

pages, $450 delphia, Pa. Published by Chilton Co. $10. Trim size, 84%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 

Standard color rate, $100; bleed rate, $20. Est. 1899. Subscription, $2. Trim size, Published ist. Forms close 15th. N. I. A. 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. A. statement on request. Agency dis- 


Exhaust, The, 1323 S. Flower St., Los An- . ' 

~ . : Sxhaust Forms close 20th. N. I. A. A. statement counts, none. Circulation (Publisher's 

Beit con Nest. 1925, Free (oontrolied). aL ht ion tenet aa te che” Wie 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10%. ~ €.. B. Bs canountion. yuaranteed dis- 1 e $185 5s Si0go Aceh. 
Published 30th. Forms close 15th. Agency = ution 46 heey copies monthly. Service 13 ret oy 4 os 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Puatiesers $600 partially Re — and misc., re omen asa aaa 9140 55. 
Statement), 25,209. Garage 60%, car deal- 2,0 oo aly Di : + s— md ’ " 
ers 16%, jobbers 2%, fleets 21%, misc. wae esaane ink 4 Page mane position “ Page oe 
1%. Rates— 7 y L + wy 7S. Y ‘ 
Times ifege 6M rege Tae 275.00 186.00 S100 12 7110.00 ——_*70.00 

1 1 ° 3. 0t i.e - “tv. oo. , s . 

" 125.00 65.00 42.50 Motor Service, 549 W. Washington Blvd., tandard color, $50; bleed, $4 extra. 

12 115.00 60.00 40.00 Chicago. Published by Ambrose Bowyer. Service Station News, 121 2nd St., San 
Standard color rate, $15. Est. 1921. Free (controlled). Trim size, Francisco, Calif. Published by Western 
Ford Field, 407 E. Michigan St., Milwau- 5x7. Type page, 44%x6%. Published 15th. Trade Journals, Inc, Est. 1923. Subscrip- 
kee, Wis. Published by Trade Press Pub. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. tion, $1. Trim size, 8%4x11\%. Type page, 
Co. Est. 1914. Subscription, $2. Trim size, N. I. A. A. statement on request. Circu- 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 20th. 
8%x11%\%. Type page, 7x10, Published 5th. lation (CCA), Feb., 1940, 126,658, (gross), Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 12-3. 129,086. Repair shops, 48% ; dealers’ serv- Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 9,607 ice managers, 31%; jobbers, 5%; fleet 1 $150.00 $90.00 $75.00 
paid, 12,254 gross. Rates owners’ service shops, 10%; others, 6%. 6 125.00 75.00 50.00 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Rates— 12 100.00 65.00 40.00 

1 $200.00 $115.00 $65.00 Times 1 Page % Page 4 tage Southern Automotive Journal, Grant 

6 187.50 105.00 55.00 1 $315.00 $157.50 $78.7 Bldg., Atlanta. Published by W. R. C. 

2 175.00 95.00 50.00 3 305.00 157.50 78. 15 Smith Publishing Co. Est. 1921. Sub- 
Color rate, $35 per page extra; bleed 6 295.00 152.50 78.75 scription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
rate, no extra charge. 12 280.00 147.50 > 8.25 page, x10. Published 5th. Forms close 

Standard color rate, red, $60, 12 times; 19th. N. I. A. A. statement on request. 


° Dealers News, 1860 Broadway, New 2 r 
York. Published by Ford Dealers News bleed rate, $25. Agency discounts, 13-3. Member A. B. P 


Pub. Co. Est. 1917. Subscription, $2. Trim Motortrade, City Bank Bldg. Kansas Circulation (ABC), 19,051, (gross), 20,006, 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x12. Published City, Mo. Published by A. W. Wolf. Est. Trade, 93%; salesmen and mechanics, 









15th. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 1921. Subscription, $1. Type page, 7%x 6%; others, 1%. Rates— 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 4%. Published 15th. Forme a a Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
(gross), 9,047. Rates— ; Agency discounts, 20-5. Circulation (Pub- 1 $200.00 $110.00 vee es 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page lisher’s Statement), 4,900. Rates— “3 175.00 100.00 ee 
1 $165.00 $90.00 $50.00 Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page tina — 90.00 — 50.00 
12 140.00 75.00 40.00 1 $50.00 $25.00 17.50 tandard color, $40 per page; bleed, $25 
Standard color rate, $35; bleed rate, none 6 35.00 17.50 12.50 per page extra. ‘ 
‘ aents Mian oui Mista Gen 12 30.00 15.00 10.00 For additional data, see page 2 
Gas Station, G x ae a Calif Color, 10% extra. Super Service Station, 435 N. Michigan 
Dealer, 281 Alpine St., Pasadena, Calif. Ave., Chicago. Published by The Irving- 
Published by D. E. & Jean W ,_ ollister Motor West, 809 Rives-Strong Bldg., Los Cloud Pub. Co. Est. 1928. Free (con- 
Est. 1933, Subscription free. Trim size. Angeles, Cal. Published by Motor West rolled). Trim size, $%x11%. Type page 
8%x11%. Type page, 6 13/16 x10 (7x10 Pub. Co. Est. 1907. Subscription, $2. 7x10. Published 25th preceding. Form s 
plates accepted). Published 28th Forms Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 74x10. close 5th. Agency discounts, 15- Cir 
close 20th. Agency discount, 15-0. Cir- Published 10th. Forms close 5th. Agency culation (CCA), 58,869, (gross), “50.384. 
culation (Publisher’ Statement), 6,162 discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's Independently owned stations of the on: 
Rates— : — = Statement), 7,109. Rates— stop or super service type, 82%; inde- 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page Times 1 Page % Page % Page pendent oil jobbers and distributors op 
l ab zs hb aro aes 2 ray + hago ety +: erating drive in service stations, 15% 
6 + os ?. e Oo s, A war 
12 90.00 50.00 30.00 12 100.00 60.00 35.00 ere 3%, any % Page % Page 
Color—Red, $25.00 per page extra; other Standard color rate, $25 extra; bleed rate, 1 $445.00 $235.00 $125.00 
colors, $35. 10% extra. 6 410.00 215.00 115.00 
Glass Digest. 7 © 5 i 12 375.00 195.00 105.00 
(See Crramics, GAs.) a a ort Se ‘eee? y ne Coler, red on inside pages, $60 per pags 
other colors, $90 per page; bleed, add 





Iowa Automobile Dealers Bulletin, 1011 bile Dealers Ass'n. Es 9 a 
Locust St., Des Moines, Iowa. Published tion, $2 to non- ee 10% to total rate, including color. 

by the Iowa Automobile Dealers Ass'n. bership, $8, includes bulletin. Trim size. The Used Car Forum, 53 W. Jackson 
Est. 1919. Subscription, $6. Trim_ size, 8 7/16x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Est. 1939. Subscri! 
6%x9%. Type page. 6%x9. Published 0th. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- tion, $3. Trim’ size. 8%x11%. Type size 















15th Forms close 10th. Agency dis- counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 1st 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 15,000, paid and controlled. Agency discount. 15-2 Circulation (Pub- 
Statement), 2,155. Rates— Rates— lisher’s Statement), 17,810, free. Rates 
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Less than 3 pages within one year, $210; 
6 pages, $195; 12 pages, $180. 
Extra color—red, blue, yellow or orange, 
$50 page per color. 
Wall Street Journal. 

(See COMMERCE AND DISTRIBUTION.) 


CANADA 


Canadian Automotive Trade, 481 Univer- 
sity Ave., Toronto. Est. 1919. Published 
by MacLean Pub. Co., Ltd. Free (con- 
trolled). Type page, 7x10. Trim size, 
9%x12%. Published Ist. Forms close 
26th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(C.C.A.B.), Dec. 31, 1939, 14,172. Dealers 
garages 85%, fleet owners 7%, jobbers, 
etc., 8%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $160.00 $85.00 $45.50 
6 136.50 73.00 40.00 
12 125.00 68.25 36.50 


Standard color rate, $35; bleed rate, 10% 
extra, 


Canadian Motorist, 6 Adelaide St., E., To- 
ronto, Ontario, Canada. Published by 
Ontario Motor League. Est. 1914. Sub- 
scription, $1. Type page, 6%x9%. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-3. Circulation (Sworn), 
17,789, (gross), 18,863. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$140.00 $77.00 $47.00 
6 130.00 72.00 42.00 
12 125.00 70.00 40.00 


Canadian Service Data Book, 73 Rich- 
mond St. W., Toronto, Ont., Canada, Pub- 
lished by Consolidated Press, Ltd. Est. 
1936. Subscription $1. Type size, 4%x 
6%. Published July 10. Forms close 
June 18. Agency discount, 15-0. Circu- 
lation (Publisher’s Statement), 7,793, 
(gross), 8,686. Rates—1 page, $100; 2 
pages, $180; % page, $55. 

Color—Red, $30 per page; other color, 
$40 per page; bleed, 10% extra. 


Garage Operator, 64 Wellington St., To- 
ronto. Published by Hart-Wadham. Est. 
1934. Free (controlled). Type page, 7x 
10. Published 15th. Forms close 5bth. 





Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 5,706. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $80.00 $45.00 $25.00 
6 70.00 40.00 22.50 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 


Color, $20 per page; additional pages, 
same color, same form, $15. 


Island Motorist and Georgian Cirevit 
Magazine, 1208 Government St., Victoria, 
B. C. Est. 1914. Subscription, $1. Type 
page, 5%x8%. Trim size, 64%x10%. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 5th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 2,400. Flat Rates— 
1 Page % Page % Page 
$30.00 $18.00 $10.00 


Jobber News, 64 Wellington St., Toronto. 
Published by Hart-Wadham. Est. 1931. 
Free (controlled). Type page, 8%x12. 
Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 1,642. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $75.00 $40.00 $22.00 
6 70.00 38.00 20.00 

12 65.00 35.00 19.00 


Color, $20 per page. 


L’Automobile, 354 E. St. Catherine St., 
Montreal. Published by the French Com- 
mercial Publications, Ltd. Est. 1939. 
Subscription, $2. Type size, 7%x10. Pub- 
lished 25th monthly. Forms close 15th. 


Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation 
(CCAB), 2,786. Garages and service sta- 
tions, 71%; advertisers and agencies, 
11%; auto dealers, 10%; others, 8%. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$75.00 $45.00 $28.00 
6 65.00 38.00 24.00 
12 55.00 30.00 18.00 


‘olor Rate—$25 per page. 


Motor Book, University Tower, Montreal. 
Published by Holliday Publications. Free 
controlled). Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 20th, in French. Forms close 10th. 


Agency discounts, 15-2 . Circulation (Pub- 

isher’s Statement), 2,500. Rates— 

‘imes 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $60.00 $35.00 $20.00 
6 50.00 29.00 16.00 
12 45.00 27.00 15.00 


Motor in Canada, Stoyel Bidg., Winnipeg, 
Man. Published by Home Publishing Co., 
Ltd. Est. 1915. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 74x10. Published 
10th. Forms close ist. Agency discounts, 
5-2. Circulation (ABC), 4,723, (gross), 
5,277. Garages, filling stations and fleet 
owners, 65%; mechanics, 9%; auto and 
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accessory dealers, 


a Red, $20 per page ‘ex- 
tra; any other second color, 
10%. 


Richmond St. . 
by Consolidated 
. Subscription, $2. 
Published Jan. 15, Feb. 
5 . 10, May 10, June 10, 
Aug. 10, Sept. 10, Nov.-Dec, (Show Num- 
Forms close Ist, 
, which closes Jan. 10. Agency dis- 


Motor Magazine, 


Type page, 7x10. 


Color—Standard Red, 


other colors, $50 per page; 


AUTOMOTIVE ELECTRICITY 


The Battery Man, 2070 N. 13th St., 
Published by Battery Man 


Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 5%x 
Published ist. Forms close 15th. 
11,616. Automotive electrical 
and battery service stations and em- 
jobbers and distributors, 
12%; manufacturers, 3%. Rates— 


2 5. 27. 50 
Standard color rate, $20; bleed rate, $15. 


AUTOMOTIVE TRANSPORT 


Bus Transportation, 330 W. 42nd St., 
Published by McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc. 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close list. 
statement on request. Agency discounts, 
2. Member ABP. Circulation (ABC), 
8,707, (gross), 10,011. Bus operators, 76%; 
in parts and accessories, ; 

public service and 
consulting engineers, 


manufacturers, 


$165; 24 pages, $150. 
Color —Standard red, blue, 
orange, per page, $50; other colors, rates 


$50 each, add’l. 
‘or additional data, 
56 and insert between 6-7 
’ 1819 Broadway, 
Published by Taxi Age, 


Published Monday. 


consecutive page, $15. 


woAw- 


cine 


Color, 25% extra. 


Canadian Transportation. 
(See RarLroaps, STEAM.) 
Bus and Truck Transport in Canada, 481 
j Published by 
MacLean Pub. Co., : 


Published 7th. Forms close 
tion (CCAB), Dec. 1939, 3,539. 


12 
ees oda rate, $30 per page; 
10% of space and color rate. 


MOTOR TRUCKS 


American Motor Carrier, 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Published by . ; 

Subscription, $1.50. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7 
Forms close 5th. 
discounts, 15-2. 


Standard color rate, $25 per page. 
Commercial Car Journal, Chestnut and 
Published by 
Subscription, $3. 


Free to fleets of 8 or more trucks. 


lished ist. Forms close 19th. N.ILA.A. 
statement on request. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation (CCA), Dec. 1939, 29,379, 
(gross), 31,403. Truck fleet operators 
having less than 25 trucks, 63%; more 
than 25 trucks, 22%; others, 15%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page ly Arey % Page 
1 $285.00 tat $71.25 
6 256.50 128.2 64. 13 
12 228.00 114. 30 57.00 


Standard color rate, $50; bleed rate, $30. 


Fleet Owner, 90 West St., New York. 
Published by Ferguson Pub. Co., Ine. 
Est. 1928. Subscription, $2. Type page, 
7x10. Published list. Forms close 25th 
of preceding month, Agency discounts, 
13-3, N.LA.A,. report on request. Circu- 
lation (CCA), July, 1940, 19,904, (gross), 
22,025. Supts. of maintenance, also limit- 
ed number of purchasing agents of cor- 
porations operating fleets. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $220.00 $120.00 $70.00 
6 195.00 107.50 60.00 
12 175.00 97.50 55.00 
Standard color, red, $40; bleed rate, $20 
per page. 


For additional data, see page 48. 


Modern Transportation, 80 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. Published by Motor Truck 
Club of Mass., Inc. Est. 1934. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 3,000. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $75.00 $40.00 $25.00 
6 63.75 34.00 21.25 


12 32.00 20.00 
Standard color rate, 50% additional. 


Motor Transportation, 663 Skinner Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash. Published by Motor 
Transportation, Inc. Est. 1925. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 20th. Forms close Ist. 
Agency. discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
(CCA), 13,457, (gross), 13,750. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page %4 Page 
1 $150.00 $95.00 $60.00 
6 137.50 85.00 50.00 
12 125.00 70.00 40.00 


Standard color, red, $30 per page; other 
colors except aluminum or gold, extra, 
$50; bleed rate, 15% extra, 


Motor Truck News, 60 Hudson St., New 
York. Published by New York Motor 
Truck Ass’n. Est. 1910. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 10th. Forms close 3rd. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 2,096. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $75.00 $40.00 $22.00 
12 67.50 36.00 20.00 


Official Motor Freight Guide, 732 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago. Published by M. 
Kallis & Co. Est. 1933. Subscription, 
$10. Trim size, 8%x1ll. Type page, 7%x 
9%. Published twice a year—March and 
September. Forms close 15th second pre- 
ceding month. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 9,947. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Rates—l1 page, $225; % page, $120; 
1% page, $65. 

Pacific Truckman, The, 942 Howard St., 
San Francisco, Cal. Published by A. 
Prendergast. Est. 1936. Subscription, 
$1.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type size, 7x10. 
Published 6th. Forms close 25th preced- 
ing. Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 1,450. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $60.00 $40.00 
6 85.00 50.00 30.00 
12 75.00 45.00 25.00 


Color, $25; bleed, 20% extra. 


Power Wagon, 536 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago. Published by Power Wagon 
Pub. Co. Est. 1906. Free (controlled). 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close 10th. N.LA.A. 
statement on request. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (CCA), May, 1940, 17,790; 
(gross), 18,214, Motor truck fleet opera- 
tors, 99%; manufacturers and assns., 1%. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 250.00 $135.00 $80.00 
6 225.00 122.50 72.50 

12 200.00 110.00 65.00 


Color, standard; red $50 per page extra; 
bleed, $25 per page. 
Trafic World. 

(See FreiGHT TRAFFIC, SHIPPING, WARE- 
HOUSING. ) 


Transport Driver and Operator, 8430 In- 
diana Ave., Chicago, Ill. Published by 
The Transport Driver, Inc. Est. 1936. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 17x11%. Type 
page, 16x10%. Published 15th. Forms 
close 7th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
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lation (Publisher's Statement) (gross), 
15,732 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $200.00 $108.00 $57.00 
6 184.00 100.00 53.00 
12 168.00 92.00 49.00 


Standard color rate, $25 per page. 


Transport Topics, 1013 16th St... N. W.., 
Washington, D. C. Published by Amer- 
ican Trucking Associations, Inc. Est 
1934. Subscription, $3.50. Trim size, 
11%x15%. Type page, 1034x15%. Pub- 
lished Monday. Forms close Wednesday. 
N.LA.A, statement on request. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), paid 11,071, controlled 51,822, 
gross 62,893. Rates—2,200 lines, $0.20 per 
line; 6,500 lines, $0.18 per line; 8,800 
lines, $0.17 per line; 40,000 lines, $0.12 
per line. 

Trucking News, Fort Shelby Hotel, De- 
troit, Mich. Published by F. L. Edman, Est. 
1933. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. 





Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 

15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 

ment), 3,500. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $65.00 $40.00 
6 95.00 55.00 37.00 
12 85.00 62.50 35.00 


Standard color rate, $25. 


Western Commercial Truck Review, com- 
bined with “The Allied Truck Owner,” 
203 Fitzpatrick Bidg., S. W. Ninth and 
Oak Sts., Portland, Ore. Published by 
Allied Truck Owners, Inc. Est. 1933. 
Free (controlled). Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 25th. Forms 


close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 

culation (Publisher's Statement), 4,200. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 1 Inch 
1 $69.00 $35.00 $2.31 
6 65.00 33.00 2.17 
12 60.00 30.00 2.03 


Standard color rate, 25% extra, 
Western Motor Transport, incorporating 
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Western Truck Owner, 412 W. 6th St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Published by E. O. 
Sawyer, Jr. Est. 1922. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 11%x8%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts. 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement) (gross), 6,712. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $150.00 $90.00 45.00 
6 137.50 75.00 40.00 
12 125.00 65.00 35.00 
Standard color rate, $30; bleed rate, 10%. 
CANADA 


Motor Truck and Equipment, 204 Rich- 
mond St. W., Toronto, Ont., Can. Pub- 
lished by A. B. Kerr. Est. 1933. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 


7x10. Published ist. Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 2,817. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 

1 $100.00 $60.00 37.50 
6 95. 55.00 35.00 
12 90.00 50.00 32.50 














Aviation 








‘oun aviation industry can be di- 
vided into four major classifications: 
Military, air transport, civil and manu- 
facturing. The military division in- 
cludes all activities of the army, navy, 
marine and coast guard air forces, with 
operations of these forces including 
extensive programs beyond maintenance 
of air defense. 

Air transport consists of all sched- 
uled commercial flying activities in- 
volving the transport of passengers, 
mail, express and freight over 37,000 
miles of domestic routes and 76,000 
miles of American operated foreign 
routes. There are 22 scheduled air 
lines, employing more than 20,000 per- 
sons; pilots, mechanics, ground crew, 
hangar and field men, in addition to 
operation and office employes. 

Civil aviation includes all private fly- 
ing activities and miscellaneous flying 
which is neither military nor transport. 
There are more than 17,000 aircraft 
privately owned, or engaged in school 
and charter service. 

Aviation manufacturing is the pro- 
duction of aircraft, engines, parts, ac- 
cessories, equipment and instruments. 
It includes sub-contractors producing 
approximately $150,000,000 in aircraft 
equipment each year. 


Military Aviation 

A high point in the nation’s defense 
program will be the creation of an 
American military air force of 40,000 
planes by July 1, 1942, involving a gov- 


ernment expenditure of nearly two 
billion dollars. In July, 1940, army 
planes numbered 3,000; navy, 1,800. 


By July, 1942, the army air force will 
total 26,500, and the navy, 13,500. 
Some idea of the tremendous scope 6f 
this program is given in the fact that 
production capacity of the industry 
doubled in the four months from May 
to September, 1940. Production rate in 
May was 6,000 planes annually; in 
September it was 12,000, with a rate of 
15,000 planes annually expected at the 
close of 1940, according to Aviation. 

Aviation reports that in its first three 
months of operation, the National Ad- 
visory Defense Commission cleared 
more than $700,000,000 in contracts for 
planes, engines and propellors. Pri- 
mary plane producers alone had a back- 

of unfilled orders in September, 
1940, amounting to more than two 
billion dollars. 

This tremendously increased rate of 
production will involve an equally large 
amount of plant expansion work. It 
is estimated by Aviation that during 
the calendar year 1940 American avia- 
tion plants will produce a total valua- 
tion of $780,950,000 in planes, engines 
and related equipment. The 1940 total 
will inelude some 13,800 planes (5,200 
military and 5,600 civil in addition to 
exports to belligerents) and accessories 








Status of Aircraft, Gliders, Pilots, and Glider Pilots by States as of 
July 1, 1940 
——Aircraft———, 
< ——_—_—_—— Pilots-— + - 
Fs = = s 
~ Cad t 2° S 
& = 2 of $ $s ¢ 
e ~ _ ¢ £6 E 6 & = 52 
- : o Ss =) = E > © be k2-) 
| = 5 ° = 6 5 EE ¢ % 5 = 
n 0 _ & ~ < oO HO om n & 0a 
Alabama 110 3 113 2 0 60 5 249 35 349 3 
Arizona 85 4 89 0 0 38 1 146 49 234 0 
Arkansas 96 5 101 0 0 44 3 175 15 237 0 
California ....... 1,383 59 1,442 32 162 1,114 88 3,187 1,275 5,826 14 
Colorado . 145 5 150 2 23 71 5 259 172 530 1 
Connecticut 159 4 163 1 1 83 10 233 138 465 3 
Delaware .......- 75 0 75 0 0 24 5 71 13 113 0 
Dist. of Columbia 166 1 167 1 5 93 4 227 45 374 2 
a ‘ 333 2 335 1 75 223 i) 519 163 989 0 
Georgia ... 176 5 181 2 57 113 7 338 128 643 0 
Idaho . . 72 0 72 0 0 30 4 120 94 248 0 
Illinois . , 822 0 832 6 163 406 52 1,147 551 2,319 10 
Indiana 448 28 476 5 2 186 38 570 372 1,168 7 
Iowa ..... x* 311 10 321 1 3 116 23 421 229 792 0 
Kansas . 232 22 254 3 5 96 S 410 144 663 0 
Kentucky 95 7 102 0 1 43 Ss 138 83 273 0 
Louisiana 158 0 158 0 5 85 9 276 107 492 0 
BEMIS o.ccee 122 3 125 0 0 49 12 105 57 223 0 
Maryland - 165 i) 174 2 6 98 10 311 77 502 1 
Massachusetts 347 4 351 7 24 199 28 633 380 1,264 3 
Michigan 608 14 622 14 24 261 46 925 456 1,712 31 
Minnesota 321 32 353 1 1 142 32 436 126 787 3 
Mississippi 116 4 120 0 0 37 2 144 26 209 0 
Missouri . 431 15 446 0 88 230 9 463 350 1,140 4 
Montana . 92 8 100 1 0 26 3 146 56 241 1 
Nebraska , 144 13 157 0 0 68 11 200 123 402 1 
Nevada . 2 3 45 0 1 15 1 42 24 83 0 
New Hampshire. 51 1 52 0 0 22 10 79 50 161 1 
New Jersey ..... 402 6 408 9 60 229 29 756 162 1,236 15 
New Mexico ‘ 71 2 73 0 1 15 3 81 40 140 0 
New York ... 1,153 13 1,166 10 155 696 74 1,683 763 3,371 33 
North Carolina 279 16 295 l 0 85 17 355 249 706 1 
North Dakota 80 13 93 0 0 30 3 134 25 192 0 
Se ceceneeaee 736 26 762 3 16 320 66 1,109 394 1,905 § 
Oklahoma .... 279 9 288 0 1 130 14 445 116 706 0 
CUOMOR. ceccese 169 21 190 1 18 80 11 265 237 611 0 
Pennsylvania 972 6 978 7 5 346 74 1,345 619 2.389 10 
Rhode Island 116 1 117 0 1 17 4 65 47 134 0 
South Carolina 115 1 116 0 1 46 5 198 68 318 0 
South Dakota 78 2 80 0 l 28 7 143 36 215 1 
Tennessee .. 174 3 177 1 18 87 12 455 27 599 0 
TE asses 721 16 767 3 133 454 19 1,150 470 2,226 3 
on tees 55 2 57 1 31 41 1 132 25 230 Q 
Vermont . 42 3 45 0 0 22 5 61 21 109 0 
Virginia 220 2 222 1 20 127 12 432 89 6806 2 
Washington . 242 6 248 5 36 161 26 503 309 1,035 1 
West Virginia 129 3 132 0 1 53 19 234 123 430 0 
Wisconsin 311 21 332 ] 0 116 21 333 144 614 1 
Wyoming 52 6 58 0 1 27 1 58 32 133 0 
Alaska ..... 122 l 123 0 2 91 2 39 18 152 0 
Canada! ‘ 1 0 1 0 / 4 1 17 1] 36 1 
Canal Zone 1 0 1 0 4 20 0 15 0 37 0 
Hawaiian Islands 30 l 31 0 1 46 6 115 35 203 0 
OO ee 1 0 1 0 0 1 0 7 1 4 0 
Philippine Islands* 0 0 0 0 0 ) 0 7 2 18 0 
Puerto Rico ..... 18 0 18 0 1 5 0 17 3 26 0 
Foreign, 
miscellaneous’. 4 0 4 0 14 58 l 29 5 107 0 
Total .13,878 481 14,359 9124 1,242 7,326 876 22.153 9,409 441,006 161 
Per cent nee re ae was 3.0 17.9 2.1 54.1 22.9 100.0 ay 
*Figures for these countries are for aircraft and pilots registered by the United 
States. 
*Civil aircraft in the Philippine Islands are now registered with the local government 
‘Includes 35 certificated and 89 uncertificated gliders. 
‘Includes 1,336 women pilots divided as follows: 88 commercial, 27 limitéd commer- 
cial, 793 private, and 428 solo. The glider pilots include 2 women. 
—Civil Aeronautics Authority 








with an estimated value of $129,900,000. 

During 1941, manufacturers expect 
to produce 27,000 military planes with 
a gross value of $1,485,000,000, and 
32,400 military engines valued at 
$265,680,000. During 1942, these totals 
will be raised to 36,000 military planes 
and 46,800 engines, a total valuation 
of $2,363,760,000 for military equip- 
ment. 

To handle this expansion in produc- 
tion, Aviation reports, virtually all 
manufacturers have started further in- 
creases in floor space and payrolls. It 
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is estimated that by January, 1941, the 
industry will possess 22,200,000 square 
feet of productive floor space and will 
bce employing over 172,000 workers. In 
1941 and the first half of 1942 an even 
more rapid expansion is predicted, with 
an estimated 35,500,000 square feet of 
floor space and 260,000 workers in 
operation by June, 1941. To achieve its 
goal of 40,000 planes, with engines and 
related equipment by the middle of 
1942, the industry will require a mini- 
mum of 39,200,000 square feet of floor 
space and a labor force of 380,000. 
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In terms of dollar value, military and 
civil aviation in 1942 will compare as 
follows with 1935: Planes will be 
valued at about nine times the 1935 
figure; engines at about 28 times the 
1935 figure, and parts and accessories 
at nearly 20 times the 1935 figure. As 
projected by Aviation, the relative 
valuation figures are shown below: 
MILITARY AND CIVIL PRODUCTION 
-Valuation——, 


Type " 1935 1942 
i eseeenaees . .$28,427,231 $2,054,700,000 
Engines 15,190,926 428,820,000 


15,927,804 300,000,000 


Parts, accessories 


Air Transport 

The air transport division of the 
aviation industry entered its tenth year 
of transcontinental operation in 1940 
with a monthly average of 206,000 pas- 
sengers flying 8,300,000 miles and 
79,700,000 passenger miles. 

Civil Aeronautics Authority totals 
show that 17 companies, operating 265 
planes, flew 82,571,523 miles during 
1939 as compared to 18 companies, 
operating 253 planes, and flying 
69,668,827 miles in 1938. Other com- 
parative figures are shown as follows: 

DOMESTIC AIRLANE OPERATIONS 


1939 1938 

No. of companies 17 18 
Planes operated 265 253 
Miles of route 36,581 35,492 
Miles flown 82,571,523 69,668,827 
Passengers carried 1,786,051 1,343,427 
Passenger miles 749,787,096 476,402,280 
Pound- Miles 17,169,782,735 14,845,.719.671 
Pounds of express 9,514,299 7,335,967 
Gasoline con- 

sumed (gallons) 46,554,856 37,218,743 
Oil consumed 

(gallons) 726,507 644,768 


Aero Digest reports that domestic 
airline operators carried 1,427,305 pas- 
sengers and flew 59,132,230 miles dur- 
ing the first seven months of 1940 to 
register increases of 65.4 and 32.2 per 
cent, respectively, over comparable 1939 
totals. 

This publication also comments on 
the increased activity in air express, 
mentioning the possibility of a fleet of 
freight-carrying aircraft designed spe- 
cifically for that purpose. 





Domestic Civil Aircraft 
Production by Engine 
Horsepower 


Jan.-June 
1988 1939 1940 


50 horsepower and under 


raed one 


Single engine 566 877 256 

Multiengine 1 2 1 
51-70 horsepower 

Single engine 7 466 1,496 
71-100 horsepower 

Single engine 34 96 290 
101-165 horsepower 

Single engine 100 65 78 

Multiengine 0 1 0 
166-225 horsepower 

Single engine ; 5 14 

Multiengine . 0 1 3 
226-300 horsepower 

Single engine i4 12 21 

Multiengine 6 3 0 
301-600 horsepower 

Single engine 22 18 37 

Multiengine 6 8 6 


601-1800 horsepow¢ jr 


Single engine . 8 2 1 
Multiengine 26 42 111 
Unclassified ‘ ba 14 
Total single engine 2,207 
Total multiengine . - 121 


Grand total 853 1,627 2,328 
Civil Aeronautics Authority. 
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Transport Mileage, 1938-40 
REVENUE PASSENGER-MILES FLOWN 
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—Civil Aeronautics Journal. 


This chart shows the steady rise in 
revenue passenger miles (one revenue 
passenger traveling one mile) achieved 
by domestic air transport lines from 
1938-40. 


Revenue passenger miles (one reve- 
nue passenger carried one mile) totaled 
677,672,955 in 1939, Aviation reports, 
an increase of 42 per cent over 1938 
and 141 per cent over 1935. For the 
12 months of 1940, revenue passenger 
miles are expected to pass the one bil- 
lion mark, an increase of 60 per cent 
over 1939. 

Domestic transportation revenues 
have increased each of the past five 
years, totaling $54,463,000 in 1939, a 
gain of 32 per cent over 1938. Antici- 
pated domestic revenue for 1940 is ap- 
proximately $81,075,000. 

Foreign operations of United States 
airlines brought revenue of $20,982,000 
in 1939, with the 1940 total estimated 
at $28,700,000. 

Mail and express carried in 1939 
totaled 9,514,299 pounds, a gain of 29.6 
per cent over 1938. Revenue from ex- 
press totaled $1,165,000 in 1939. In- 
creases of 23 to 25 per cent are ex- 
pected for 1940. In connection with 
this, Aviation points out that, while in 
1935 the industry was largely depend- 
ent on mail contracts for revenue, the 
reverse was true in 1939 when passen- 
ger fares accounted for 63.7 per cent 
of all revenue. 

In mid-1940 United States airlines 
owned 429 planes as compared to 363 
at the same time in 1939. Both the 
seating capacity and cruising speed of 
the planes has ‘een increased, permit- 
ting the lines to handle a greater num- 
ber of passengers with proportionately 
fewer planes. The value of planes 
owned has more than doubled in the 
past five years, rising from $12,465,000 
in 1935 to $33,500,000 in June, 1940. 
By 1941 airlines are expected to have 
490 planes in service. 


Civil Aviation 

Like other branches in the aviation 
industry, civil aviation has made rapid 
progress during the past five years, 
Aviation reports. There were 13,772 
private planes registered in the United 
States in 1939, including both certified 
and uncertified. This was an increase 
of 23 per cent over 1938. Estimates 
place the number of planes, as of July 


1, 1940, at 15,875, an increase of 15.3 
per cent over 1939. 

Licensed pilots numbered 31,264 in 
1939, an increase of 36 per cent over 
1938. Addition brought the mid-1940 
total up to 41,006. These include solo, 
private, limited commercial, commercial 
and air transport licenses. 

Certified private planes flew a total 
of 177,868,157 miles in 1938, an in- 
crease of 37 per cent over 1938. For 
the 12 months of 1940, it is expected 
that civil planes will fly a total of 
240,000,000 miles. 

Much impetus to civil aviation has 
been given by the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority pilot training program. Still 
in the experimental stage in the first 
half of 1939, this program offered 
training to several hundred college stu- 
dents, with 313 receiving a private 
pilot license. In the fall of 1939, 435 
colleges started giving instruction to 
some 10,000 students. In January, 
1940, 75 non-college centers were 
added, giving ground instruction only 
to about 7,000 students. 

From July 1, 1939, to July 1, 1940, 
a total of 11,329 private pilot licenses 
were issued, of which 7,379 were the 
result of the CAA program. 

Concurrent with the program has 
been a substantial increase in sales re- 
ported by light plane manufacturers. 
In 1935, approximately 550 light planes 
were sold. In 1938 this increased to 
2,150, going up still further to 3,200 
in 1939. Light plane sales are ex- 
pected to pass the 5,300 mark during 
1939 to go over 8,000 in 1941. 


Aircraft Manufacture 


The tremendous growth experienced 
by the aviation industry is emphasized 
in recalling that while there were 105 
plants manufacturing planes in 1930, 
employes totaled only 10,000 with out- 
put valued at $79,764,000. In 1939, 
Aviation reports, the industry’s annual 
output in planes, engines and related 
eauipment had risen to over $385,- 
800,000. 

Plane manufacturers numbered 73 in 
1939, engine manufacturers numbered 
25. Of the plane manufacturers, 19 





Domestic Civil Aircraft 
Production by Types 


—Jan.-June—, 

1938 1939 1940 
Landplanes: 
1-2 Place: 


Single engine 656 1,390 1,786 
Multiengine 3 4 2 
3-5 Place: 
Single engine 149 160 396 
Multiengine .. 1 5 3 
6-20 Place: 
Multiengine 18 10 11 
22 Place and over: 
Multiengine 15 28 105 
Seaplanes: 
Single engine ..... v 7 20 10 
Multiengine ....... 1 8 0 
Amphibians: 
Single engine ..... ‘4 2 0 1 
Multiengine ......... 1 1 0 
RGU duieseaecens 0 1 14 
Total single engine .. 813 1,570 2,207 
Total multiengine .. 39 57 121 
Grand total ........ 853 1,627 2,328 


Civil Aeronautics Authority. 
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were located in California, 12 in New 
York, five in Kansas, Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania, and four in Michigan. Cali- 
fornia also had the largest number of 
engines manufacturers, although only 
four were located in that state, with 
the balance distributed throughout the 
country. 

The production of planes rose from 
1,901 ships in 1935 to 4,824 in 1938 
and 7,075 in 1939. Valuation for the 
latter year was placed at $205,014,236, 
including planes for civil and military 
use and for domestic and export sales. 
This was an increase of 75.5 per cent 
in value from 1938 to 1939. 

Engine production has enjoyed a cor- 
responding gain. The 1935 total was 
3,533 units, rising to 8,481 in 1938 and 
12,794 in 1939. The value of this out- 
put in 1939 was placed at $79,224,035, 
an increase of 71.7 per cent over 1938. 

Parts, accessories and instruments 
sales passed the 100 million dollar 
mark in 1939, increasing 63.9 per cent 
over 1938 and 538 per cent over 1935. 

The results of these increases in pro- 
duction have included changes to two 
and three-shift plant operation, the 
building of new plants and the expan- 
sion of old, together with tremendously 
increased investments in machine tools. 
Aviation also reports that many air- 
craft companies have made greater re- 
course to sub-contracting, particularly 
in manufacture of engines and propel- 
lors. 


Export Sales 

Principal export sales during 1939 
were, of course, military craft. In that 
year, exports of military equipment 
were valued at about one-third of the 
total dollar volume of 1939 production. 
Similar types of exports during the 
first seven months of 1940 showed an 
increase of 136 per cent over the com- 
parable 1939 period, according to Avi- 
ation. While military exports during 
1940 are expected to total more than 
$275,000,000, it is not expected that 
they will account for as large a vol- 
ume of total production because of the 
substantial increases in plant output 
here. 

Even if the European market col- 
lapsed completely, it is expected that 
the gap could be filled by Latin-Amer- 
ican orders and by those of the United 
States air forces. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tie Commerce reports that exports of 
aircraft, parts and accessories were 
valued at $116,910,348 for the 12 
months ending December, 1939. Ex- 
ports for the first six months of 1940 
totaled $138,388,046. 


Airports and Services 


Airports and landing fields reported 
by the Civil Aeronautics Authority as 


of Feb. 1, 1940, were as follows: 
AIRPORTS BY CLASSIFICATION 

MUR htt cndebietasrimaabiandee cee 639 
[fis nc et ubadedtndh eedeseeaeee 456 
UN ire so ave 6 cual 269 
Ay PPR ree 60 
Navy, Marine and Coast Guard ..... 21 
State-operated ..... jiretenamihanveaye 45 
Pere, re 671 





I wisctin dd debits beak eke adh & 6aeuebe 100 
EE EES ERE FS Pee 26 
WEE tiptinc ted ota uas ad ieee ee . 2,287 


Total expenditures for expansion and 
improvement of some 307 airports dur- 
ing the 1939 fiscal year was $62,300,000, 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority has re- 
ported, of which $40,000,000 was in 
Federal funds. 

In 1940 the total number of airports 
is expected to reach 2,350, according to 
Aviation. 

Materials purchased for airport con- 
struction work include lighting and 
drainage equipment, paving and hangar 
construction materials, fencing, paint 
and grading machinery, this publication 
points out. 


Trends 


Regardless of the outcome or dura- 
tion of the war, the aircraft industry 
can look forward to a continued period 
of growth and expansion, Aero Digest 
believes. As the aviation industry will 
go, it points out, so must go our na- 
tional business curve, with all present 
signs pointing to this industry having 
finally emerged as America’s major en- 
terprise. 

While unsettled conditions through- 
out the world have undeniably played a 
large and important part in this hectic 
advancement; it is, nevertheless, these 
very conditions which probably have 
put aviation on the firmest footing it 
has yet enjoyed, says this publication. 
Its new factories will be ready to pick 
up commercially where they leave off 
militaristically; its new corps of ci- 
vilian and military pilots will continue 
to fly in greater numbers than ever be- 
fore, and its new and expanded airport 
system will make it possible for more 
and more people to get into the air, 
easier and with added safety. Mean- 
while, the now firmly established and 
accepted air transport system will con- 
tinue to attract increasing numbers of 
passengers and add to its ever mount- 
ing total of mail and express tonnage. 

Hopes of the industry for continued 


prosperity after the cessation of hos- 
tilities rests on three things: (1)—the 
tremendous reservoir of civilian pilots 
now being trained at an annual rate 
of 45,000; (2)—the export market; and 
(3)—the increasing use of the air 
transport system which is spreading 
out in every direction throughout the 
country. 

These new trainees offer an excep- 
tional opportunity for increasing sales 
of commercial aircraft; they are the 
nucleus around which private airplane 
development in this country will re- 
volve. The export field is now ours 
exclusively and manufacturers are not 
likely to lose it this time. Increasing 
effort to retain for the United States 
the rich outlet for our aircraft is more 
apparent at this time than ever be- 
fore. 


Associations 

Air Transport Association of Amer- 
ica, 135 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

Civil Aeronautics Authority, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Institute of the Aeronautical Sci- 
ences, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 

Manufacturers Aircraft Association, 
Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
N. Y. 

National Aeronautic 
1909 Massachusetts Ave., 
ington, D. C. 

National Air Board, % Dr. Alexan- 
der Klemin, Daniel Guggenheim School 
of Aeronautics, University Heights, 
New York City. 


Available Market Data 

. . » Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are avail- 
able without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They 
may be had direct from the publishers, or 
through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


AlReports. 


A monthly bulletin of data on the 
aviation industry here and abroad. 
Published by Aero Digest. 


Association, 
N.W., Wash- 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


Aero Digest, including “Aviation Engi- 
neering,” 515 Madison Ave., New York. 
Published by Aeronautical Digest Pub. 
Corp. Est. 1922. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 74,x10. Published 
lst. Forms close 16th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. N.LA.A,. statement on request. Cir- 
culation (ABC), 41,989, (gross), 43,795. 
Manufacturing, 18%; operation, 39%; 


students, flying club members and li- 
censed mechanics, 22%; others, 21%. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 

1 se ty $135.1 00 $75.00. 

6 211.5 121.50 67.50 
12 199. "5 114.75 63.75 
Standard red and black, $300; ot sy $35 
for black and white; $45 for black and 1 

color, 
Aero Equipment Review, 722 E. 24th St., 


Minneapolis, Minn. Published by Ains- 
worth Publications, Inc. Est. 1936. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 


7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 10th. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 ar 9 00 rt rt 30.00 
a 6.00 47.00 26.00 

H+ 00 45.00 24.00 


Color and bleed rates on request. 
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American Aviation, Earle Bidg., Wash- 
ington, D. Published by American 
Aviation Associates, Inc. Est. 1937. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9%x12%. 
Type page, 8%x1l. Published semi- 
monthly, Ist and 15th. Forms close 5th 
and 20th of preceding month. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s 
Statement), 3,600 paid, 4,100 gross. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $90.00 $50.00 
12 128.00 76.50 42.50 
24 120.00 72.00 40.00 
Aviation, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. 


Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. Est. 
1916. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 25th of pre- 
ceding month. Forms close 12th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2, Member A.B.P. Circula- 
tion (ABC), 34,390, (gross), 37,247. Man- 
ufacturing: airplanes, engines, acces- 
sories, 23%; operation: airport, transport, 


fixed base, private, military, 40%; stu- 

dent pilots and mechanics, 19%; others, 

18%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $245.00 $122.50 61.25 
3 230.00 122.50 61.25 
6 215.00 115.00 61.25 
12 205.00 107.50 57.50 
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Color—Standard red, yellow, blue or 
orange, $60 per page; other colors, rates 
on request; bleed $35 page; spread, $50; 
each additional consecutive page, $15. 

For additional data, see insert opposite 
page 57, and insert between 6-7 


Flying and Popular Aviation, 608 5S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. Published by 
Ziff-Davis Pub. Co. Est. 1927. Subscrip- 
tion, $2.50. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th of month pre- 
ceding. Forms close 5th second month 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, Paid, 102,777. Rates—l page, 
$275: 12 consecutive pages, $245; % 
page, $245; % page, $52.50. 

Color and bleed rates on request. 


Mill and Factory 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
National Aeronautics, Willard Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. Published by Na- 
tional Aeronautic Ass’n of U, 8S. A., Inc. 
Est. 1923. Subscription, including mem- 
bership fee, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7%x10%. Published 5th. Forms 
élose 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 11,072. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $150.00 $80.00 

12 142.50 76.00 2.76 
Standard color rates, on request; bleed 
rates, on request. 
The Pilot, 1156 N. Isabel St., Glendale, 
Calif. Published by Air Publications, 


Inc. Est. 1928. Subscription, $1. Trim Times 1 Page % Page 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 1 $200.00 $115.00 
lished 25th preceding month. Forms 6 ace ce _ 50 
close 20th preceding. Agency discounts. 12 170.0 7.75 
i>. eX = 7 Standard color, “3275; bleed, $15 extra. 

mes age % Page age Western Flying, 304 S. Broadway, Los 
$150.00 $80.00 45.00 Angeles, Calif. Published by Occidental 
4 tet 75.00 40.00 Publishing Co., Ltd. Est. 1925. Sub- 
12 25.00 70.00 37.50 scription, $2. Trim size, 11% 28%, Type 
Color, $30 per page; bleed, $10 per page. page, 7%x10. Published ist, {Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts q r- 
eg culation (ABC), 10,811, (gross), 12,021, 
ee PURCHASING. ) Manufacturers, 19%; operative, 45% ; stu- 
Southern Flight, P. O. Box 750, 1901 Mc- dent mechanics, flying clubs and mem- 
Kinney Ave., Dallas Texas. Published by ers, 29%; others, 7%, Rates— 
Air Review Pub, Corp. Est. 1934, Sub- Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 1 $160.00 $80.00 $40.0 
7-10, Published ist. Forms close 20th. 6 rn 00 72. HH 40.00 
N.LA.A, statement on request. Agency 12 5.00 67.5 36.25 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s ‘Standard color, $50; bleed, 10%. 
Statement), 6,370. Licensed airmen, 22%; CANADA 
private airplane owners, 16%; misc. ci- Canadian Aviation, 481 University Ave., 
vilian, 18%; U. 8S. military aviation, 14%; Toronto. Published by Mac Lean Pub. Co 
aircraft, engine and accessory execu- Ltd., Est. 1928. Subscription, $2. Trim 
tives, 11%; all other, 19% size, 9x12. Type page, 8x10. Published 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 1st. Forms close 25th, Agency dis- 
1 $125.00 $70.00 37.50 counts, 15-2. Circulation (C.C.A.B.) June 
6 120.00 65.00 35.00 1939, gross, 5,166, Rates— 

12 115.00 60.00 32.50 Times P, age 4 ore Ry. y 
The Sportsman Pilot, 515 Madison Ave., 1 100. ~ 
New York. Published by The Sportsman 4 85.00 45.00 35.00 
Pilot, Inc. Est. 1929. Subscription, $3. 12 75.00 42.50 22.50 
Trim size, 9%x12%. Type page, 8% x11. Standard color, $30 extra; bleed, 10% 
Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency of space and color. 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (ABC), 11,- Canadian Transportation. 

170, (gross), 11,237, Rates— (See RAILROADS.) 
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Baking 


(See also Flour Milling: Food Manufacturing and Distribution) 





¥ HE two main branches of the bak- 
ing industry comprise, (1) those prod- 
ucts designed to keep their palatability 
for an indefinite period, and (2) those 
produced for quick consumption. The 
first group includes biscuit, crackers, 
machine-made cookies, pretzels, etc.; 
are packed in suitable containers and 
are made in establishments on a fac- 
tory basis. The second group takes in 
bakery products other than biscuit and 
crackers; that is, bread, pies, cakes and 
other pastries distributed locally within 
a few days and within the radius of 
speedy delivery. 

The most recent complete breakdown 
of the baking industry is that given by 
the 1937 Census of Manufactures: 


BAKING INDUSTRY, 1937 


Other 
Biscuit and bakery 
crackers products 
No. of establish- 
ments reporting. 319 16,874 
Average number of 
wage earners ... 28.791 219.597 
eS ee $28.640.534  $265.253.891 


Value of products.$208,297,832 $1,217,865,027 


Thousands of bakeries are in opera- 
tion in hotels and restaurants, hos- 
pitals, institutions, etc., in addition to 
commercial bakeries selling their prod- 
ucts to the public. 

Figures on typical grocery chains 
operating bakeries show Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Food Company has 37; Gen- 
eral Food Products (Safeway Stores), 
15; National Tea Company, 3; First 
National Stores, 3; American Stores 
Company, 9; Kroger Grocery and Bak- 
ing Company, 17. 

In the Census of Manufactures, 1937, 
the baking industry retained its rank 
as first in the food industries for 
annual pay roll ($293,994,425) ; second 
in value of products ($1,426,162,859) ; 
sixth in value added by manufacture of 
all industries ($699,141,048); seventh 
in value of products, all industries 
($1,426,162,859) ; and sixth in average 
number of workers employed (239,388). 

Wage earners on the payrolls of the 
bakery products industry in 1939 in- 
creased 6 per cent over 1937, exceed- 
ing that reported for any previous 
year, according to Bakers’ Helper. 

Number of establishments reporting 
for the 1937 census was 17,193, as com- 





Materials Consumed by Baking 
Industry, 1937 
Quantity Cost 
Barrels 


44,292,764 $266.479,439 
41,515.936 248 397,480 
39,803,573 237,776,105 


Flour, total ..... 
Wheat, total... 
r.. ee 
Graham and 
other whole- 


WEG cesses 1,712 363 10,621,355 
De cnedees 1.559.038 8,314,216 
Se ascss. 1,217,790 9,767,763 

Pounds 

Sugar, total ....1,130.629.487 655.021,680 

BE: asewes .. 278,819,580 13,874,603 

Sl? “scaiess se 749.449.194  36,901.546 

GD skkcasdecic 102,370,713 4,255,531 
Butter: oleomar- 

garine and 

other butter 

substitutes .. 55.571.347 13,303,242 
OO Ret ee 175,712,844 21,157,668 
Shortenings other 

than lard ..... 441,625.789  62.600.847 
Milk, total ...... 447.076.964 28.048 241 

PE ctcieben 128,451,511 5,608,733 

Condensed and 

evaporated .. 181,836.209 10,751,341 

Powdered .... 136.789.244  11.#88,167 
. Ee eee 139.209 757 21,789,360 

, Gallons 

Corn sirup ..... 6,213,226 1,773,434 
Eres, fresh. 

frozen or dried 32,834,612 
Containers 

(boxes, 2artons, 

paper wrappers, 

Ge castteusGk ssttenas 74,576,203 


(The combined value of products re- 
ported by the 15.037 establishments that 
supplied detailed data on materials con- 
sumed amounted to $1,353,202,585, or 94.8 
per cent of the total value of products 
for the industry.) 

—1937 Census of Manufactures. 











pared with 19,068 in 1935. Total value 
of bakery products made by these es- 
tablishments in 1937 was $1,426,162,- 
859, compared with $1,235,072,900 by 
those reporting in 1935, an increase of 
15.5 per cent. 


BAKING PLANTS CLASSIFIED BY 
WAGE EARNERS 








Wage Total 
No. of earners wage 
plants per plant earners Wages 

858. ae ae 
10,209. 1-5 27.180 $28.204.563 
4.103... 6-20 40.723 43.714.663 
1,077. , 21-50 24.439 39 214.802 
475... 51-100 23.8298 423.791.5425 
353. 101-250 53,207 70.118 870 
96. 251-500 31.953 42,251.037 
18. 501-1.090 11,421 7.280.683 
4. 1,001-2.500 6,357 9.148.282 
PRasncws wcaedebens 239.388 $293,994,425 


Four states accounted for almost one- 
half of the total value of products re- 
ported by baking plants: New York 
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Summary for Establishments Manufacturing Bread and Other Bakery 
Products Except Biscuit and Crackers, 1937 


Wholesale Retail and retail 
Total only only combined 
Number of establishments............. 16.874 2,478 9.3285 5.011 
Number of retail shops operated.... ——— bvenens 9,625 13,022 
Number of home to home retail 
routes operated ............ | Se ee 9,248 7,437 
Proprietors and firm members 16.089 1.850 8,902 5.237 
Salaried officers and employes 20.661 7.901 4,627 8,123 
RON a4od ek canuedtnn at hiheh emake $38,955.533 $17,299.998  $6,968.479 $14,687,056 
Wage earners (average for the year). 210.597 80.910 53.704 75,983 
W EE ndtnnsbaceasabepasadvinesscdts« cs $265,353,891 $106,720,322 $64,252,808 $94,380,761 
Cost of materials, supplies, containers, 


fuel. and purchased electrical energy $629.267,129 $258.851.440 $147,732.980 $222,682.729 
$1.217,865.027 $503,873.643 $284.236.797 $429,754,587 
alue added by manufacture.......... $588,597,898 $245,022,203 $136,503,837 $207,071,858 


Wholesale 


—1937 Census of Manufactures. 
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led with $243,836,287; Pennsylvania 
was second with $149,544,145; Illinois 
reported $126,437,147, and Ohio listed 
$105,261,182. 

Cost of materials, containers, fuel 
and purchased electric energy in 1937 
was $727,021.811, as compared to $669,- 
708,196 in 1935, an increase of 8.4 per 
cent. In 1937, cost of materials, sup- 
plies and containers alone amounted to 
$697,832,634 and purchased fuel and 
electric energy totaled $29,058,156. 

Output of 15,104 bakeries in 1937, 
which reported 95.2 per cent of the total 
value of products shown in the 1937 
Census, was divided as follows: 

BAKERY OUTPUT, 1937 


We Wis TG 00ccccsdcnsdans $504,654,551 
Whole-wheat, rye and hearth 

DE néasecssaeseacddilnewneeen 133,893,595 
Variety or specialty breads and 

rolls. and coffee cakes........ 158,160,655 
PE cc nntnccesaennnestasatece 5,740,989 


Crackers, biscuit (not including 
raised biscuit), sponge goods, 


sweet goods, machine-made 

OO, | bind eeeeesacnes cde 212,099,650 
All types of cake, pound, layer, 

PRCHASS, TUE, SCG. occcccecece 184.770,109 
CE n6.cadbs hada ceeserivesuses 16,845,974 
Doughnuts. crullers, and other 

GUO GROEN cccsecesciconspesss 44,424,126 
| ee Hae 71,663,486 
Pastry (French and Danish), 

GEGRED WUE, GOR ccccecevicses 17,793,854 
Cee Sk bdcddeenccteinte 7,802,692 
Bakery and other products not 

reported in doetafl......ccccece 68,313,178 


The baking industry has never been 
characterized by any sharp seasonal 
fluctuations, but remains at a steady 
level throughout the year. It is inter- 
esting to note, however, that in con- 
trast to general business activity, the 
peak months for the baking industry 
occur in the summertime. A _ recent 
survey conducted by the American 
Bakers Association revealed that July, 
August and June, in that order, were 
at the top in amount of sales. Next 
came September, May, October, Novem- 
ber, December, April, March, January 
and February. 

The 1937 Census of Manufactures 
shows that the per capita sales, in dol- 
lars, of bakery products for the United 
States for 1987 was $11.03 as compared 
with $9.68 for 1935. The per capita 
consumption, in pounds (total bread 
and other yeast raised products) is 77 
for 1937, as compared with 72 for 
1935. 

The same census shows the location 
of bakeries in the United States to be 
as follows: 

DISTRIBUTION OF BAKERIES BY 


TATES 
Number 
of estah- Value of 
State lishments products 
Alabama .. rs 90 9.914.762 
Arizona ..... eee 49 3.260.667 
Arkansas . ee We 60 5 384.284 
Se sccascewmes 1,152 89.389. 654 
Colorado ..... ta ee 11.844, 068 
Connecticut ......... 371 21.340.643 
PE con teseesane 28 2.501.769 
Dist. of Columbia.... R1 171.926.5697 
 *_aer 13.571.491 
Georgia .... cae oe 93 14.821.991 
lee : 62 2.605.887 
Tifnois ...... eS 126.427.147 
Indiana .... é 364 32,512,095 
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jonbe ne 24,052,036 
: , 228 9,716,623 
Kentucky ... : 120 12,248,330 
Louisiana 214 13,884,963 
Maine ..... 94 7,530,015 
Maryland ... o> ae 26,566,579 
Massachusetts . 1,084 79,467,286 
Michigan ... co Ve 64,878,822 
Minnesota .. . 406 24,374,649 
Mississippi 66 3,496,144 
Missouri . 473 46,126,114 
Montana . 77 3,733,316 
Nebraska 162 10,078,865 
Nevada : 14 422,254 
New Hampshire 69 3,912,169 
New Jersey ..... a 62,421,905 
New Mexico 41 1,606,226 
New York : 2,712 243,836,287 
North Carolina 81 11,025,370 
North Dakota ee 61 3,212,217 
ae 1,023 105,261,182 
Oklahoma . 224 10,787,412 
Oregon ... 177 11,175,578 
Pennsylvania 1,508 149,544,145 
Rhode Island 159 11,692,836 
South Carolina 39 4,023,676 
South Dakota 83 4,042,637 
Tennessee . 115 15,866,429 
=e eece 477 35,019,601 
SEED ecccees ‘ 39 4,347,133 
Vermont ... 49 2,437,983 
Virginia .. : 104 13,004,018 
Washington 315 19,292,065 
West Virginia 98 11,798,554 
Wisconsin . 563 29,038,884 
Wyoming 43 1,419,501 
Total .17,193 $1,426,162,859 
Equipment 


The baking industry is one of the 
four most important markets for motor 
trucks and tires. In sixty-three indus- 
tries operating fleets of trucks, the 
baking industry is fourth. Bakeries 
also rank first in operation of electric 
trucks. The total of motor trucks oper- 
ated by bakeries in 1938 was 89,290 as 
compared with 82,572 trucks in 1934. 

The annual new truck purchases 
amount to $17,290,000. The growth is 
greatest in gasoline truck operation. 
Between 1926 and 1938 the number of 
gasoline trucks operated by bakers in- 
creased from 48,385 to 86,468, a total 
gain of 38,083, or an average gain of 
3,553 new additional gasoline trucks per 
year. The industry buys over $11,000,- 
000 worth of new tires per year. 

Based on figures developed in a sur- 
vey made by the American Bakers As- 
sociation, it is estimated that, includ- 
ing the heavier feeder trucks, 98 per 
cent of bakery trucks are 1% tons 
capacity or under. About 87 per cent 
of the trucks are operated by route 
salesmen who travel an average of 59 
miles per day. 

The production of bakery ovens, 
bread slicing machines, wrapping ma- 
chines, dough mixers and other bakers’ 
machinery and equipment was valued 
at $18,120,226 for 1937. 

Bakers’ Helper estimates there are 
now more than 145,000 electric motors 
in operation in the industry. Of these, 
about 10 per cent were driven by self- 
generating current and about 90 per 
cent by purchased energy. Motors 
range from % to 50 hp. Probably 85 
per cent of them are less than five hp. 
and about 90 per cent are driven by 
a.c. current. It is estimated the an- 
nual markets for new and replace- 
ment motors is 17,000, costing about 
$1,650,000. 

The baking industry is an important 
market for processing machinery 
(moulders, dividers, rounders, proofers, 
ovens, etc.), trucks, air conditioning, 
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advertising services, storage batteries, 
belting, waxed-transparent-opaque pa- 
pers, cartons and bags, cash registers, 
conveyors, sprayers (paint and wash- 
ing), store fronts, display racks, decal- 
comania transfers, unit heaters, venti- 
lators, insulation, temperature and 
humidity instruments, show cases, val- 
ances, window display fixtures, vacuum 
cleaners and blowers, price tags, steam 
generators, uniforms. 

A breakdown of the machinery and 
equipment purchased by the baking in- 
dustry in 1937 is given as follows by 
the Census of Manufactures: 

EQUIPMENT PURCHASES, 1937 
Number Value 


Bakers’ machinery and 
equipment, total ....... $18,120,226 
Bake ovens, total ...... os 6,183,509 
Number reperted .... 1,959 2,577,418 
Number not reported. 3,606,091 

Bread-slicing machines, 
Dt. -sctbdeenencedete — 1,084,357 
Number reported .... 1,809 897,789 
Number not reported nf 186,568 
Wrapping machines ... 1,102 810,497 
Dough mixers, total kate 1,153,091 
Number reported .... 497 455,734 
Number net reported. 697,257 

Other bakers’ machin- 
ery and equipment... 8,888,772 


Oil burners and mechanical coal 
stokers are now being used to a great 
extent. These aids to cleaner bakeries 
and reduced labor costs are used in fir- 
ing boilers as well as ovens. Larger 
bakeries operate large refrigeration 
plants, requiring multiples of compres- 
sors ranging from five to twenty ton 
capacity. Air conditioning and tem- 
perature control apparatus are in de- 
mand as a necessity in uniform condi- 
tions for correct manufacturing results. 
Refrigeration and air conditioning are 
two of the most active developments in 
bakeries. 

Wholesale bakers often provide dis- 
play equipment for grocers who sell 
their products. 

Bakers usually purchase ovens and 
machinery direct from manufacturers, 
although much of this equipment also 
is bought from jobbers, who assemble 
the various lines. Supplies usually are 
bought from jobber and wholesale gro- 
cers. Flour consumed is purchased di- 
rect through mill salesmen. 

Primary factor in buying power is 
the so-called combinations or group 
companies, according to Bakers Weekly. 
There are 84 such manufacturers, oper- 
ating from two to 86 wholesale or 
equivalently large plants with central 
purchasing offices. These groups ac- 
count for an estimated 30 per cent of 
total production for the industry. Next 
come about 4,000 large local independ- 
ents with volume ranging from $50,000 
to $3,000,000 each. 

There are approximately 200 bakers’ 
and confectioners’ supply houses 
throughout the country, according to 
the National Association of Bakers’ and 
Confectioners’ Supply Houses. Prac- 
tically all of them are distributors of 
bakers’ machinery. 


Trends 

During the past year the subject 
most discussed by bakers and baking 
technicians has been that of vitamins, 





reports Bakers’ Helper. An increased 
public consciousness of the necessity of 
a balanced diet has caused many bakers 
to add or “fortify” bread with vita- 
mins, particularly B: in various forms. 

The necessity for the addition of 
Vitamin B, arises from the fact that 
within recent years processing for rea- 
sons of sanitation and convenience 
have removed much of the vitamin con- 
tent formerly present in foods. Prin- 
cipal argument in favor of the addition 
of B: to bread is that this vitamin 
cannot be retained in the body over a 
period of time and that bread is the 
best carrier for it, being most often 
and universally used. 

According to Bakers’ Weekly, this 
trend also represents a new and impor- 
tant market for organizations supply- 
ing vitamin-bearing materials such as 
specially milled flours, vitamin concen- 
trates, high vitamin yeasts and phar- 
maceutical houses manufacturing syn- 
thetic thiamin hydrochlorides. 

Just recently, the English government 
ruled henceforth ail bread must be 
“fortified” with B:. In making this 
announcement, it was emphasized the 
move was not because of the war, but 
followed four years of research which 
showed the added vitamin to be placed 
in bread is required in order to main- 
tain the public health in times of peace 
or war. 

During recent years a method has 
been perfected, called “refrigerated 
processing” which presents definite 
production advantages especially to 
neighborhood retail bakers. Sweet 
doughs and various other batches are 
mixed and then placed in special cabi- 
nets with controlled temperature and 
humidity; then withdrawn for final 
baking only as immediate sales activity 
in the store requires. Bakers Weekly 
predicts acceptance of this system as 
standard practice by al! retailers with- 
in the next few years. 

Bakery products are distributed in a 
variety of ways. The three principal 
types of bakers, according to manner of 
distribution, are wholesale, retail and 
house-to-house. The wholesale baker 
manufactures his products in one or 
more central plants and distributes 
them by truck and individual salesmen 
to grocers, restaurants and other retail 
distributors. The retail baker has one 
or more retail establishments in which 
he both manufactures and sells his 
products. The house-to-house baker 
manufactures his products in a central 
plant and distributes them by truck and 
individual salesmen to the housewife’s 
door. 

Within recent years there has been 4 
definite trend toward home-to-home dis- 
tribution. An increasingly large pro- 
portion of the industry’s products have 
reached the consumer through this type 
of distribution, this being perhaps the 
most significant development during 
the past few years. However, with the 
increasing of the tax load and regula- 
tion of business by government, and 4 
lowering of average route sales, it 
possible the trend may be toward the 
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THE MARKET 


The Baking Industry ranks second among 
food industries and seventh among all man- 
ufacturing industries. As the producer of 
over eleven billion loaves of bread annually 
as well as other baked goods, such as cakes, 
pies, sweet goods, doughnuts, etc., his prod- 
ucts are delivered to every corner in the 
country, and reach the tables of millions of 
families three times each day. He buys 727 
million dollars worth of materials and sup- 
plies a year. He employs over 250,000 
people. He produces one and one half 
billion dollars worth of foodstuffs each year 
for the American public. 


EDITORIAL SCOPE 


Because of the far reaching scope of his 
business, and today's fast moving tempo in 
food manufacturing, the baker wants all the 
important news of his industry right up to 
the minute. He wants to be promptly in- 
formed on matters of taxation and regula- 
tion trends in Washington. He wants timely 
information on current price policies, sales 
supervision, advertising as well as the new- 
est technical information on materials, equip- 
ment and processing and he wants it before 
it becomes history. 


To render adequate service in all important 
directions, to bring the baking industry all 
that will help him in the more efficient and 
profitable conduct of his business, Bakers 
Weekly brought together the largest full 
time staff of bakery experts in the field sup- 
plemented by a corps of 122 special cor- 
respondents covering every large baking 
center in the country and supplying the 
vital need for national and local news while 
it is news—every week. 


For other strictly bakery problems involving 
the technique of production, selection of 
ingredients, blending, mixing, fermentation, 
baking, cooling, slicing, packaging, etc., 
Bakers Weekly operates its own Experimental 
Bakery and laboratory as a proving ground 
for practical production data. Fully equipped 
physical and chemical laboratories are also 
maintained for testing ingredients and for 
research purposes while the Engineering 
Department is concerned with machinery 
equipment, plant management, delivery, etc. 
A Retail Department covers all subjects of 
special interest to neighborhood retail bak- 
eries—store layout and equipment, display, 
sales, etc. All these are principal activities 
of the regular staff. Special writers cover a 
wide range of subjects chiefly packaging, 
accounting, sales organization, advertising, 
new developments. 


EDITORIAL STAFF 


The editorial policy is under the direction 
of an Editorial Board consisting of Peter G. 
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Pirrie, L. M. Dawson, Charles A. Glabau and 
John M. Hartley. 


EDITOR: Pricr to joining the staff of 
BAKERS WEEKLY in 1924, Peter G. Pirrie 
was principal of the American Institute of 
Baking School, and Chief of the Technical 
and Service Dept. Previously directed the 
baking course for Dunwoody Institute, and 
the home study course of baking for Siebel 
Institute. Author of “Modern Bakery Pro- 
duction." Member of American Society of 
Bakery Engineers (formerly vice-president), 
also the Canadian Society, American Assn. 
of Cereal Chemists, American Chemical So- 
ciety, American Assn. for Advancement of 
Science. 


For twelve years Engineering Editor, Peter 
G. Pirrie was appointed Editor in 1937. 


MANAGING EDITOR: Leslie M. Dawson. 
Twenty years of practical experience in all 
branches of the baking business, in the East 
and Middle West, specializing in biscuits 
and crackers. Designed, built and served as 
General Manager of two large biscuit bak- 
eries. Left to become Editor of THE 
CRACKER BAKER. Joined staff of BAKERS 
WEEKLY in 1931. 


TECHNICAL DIRECTOR: Charles A. 
Glabau. Chemist in charge of BAKERS 
WEEKLY Experimental Bakery-Laboratory. 
Well known for his work on formulas and 
food ingredients. After hospital laboratory 
work, turned to chemistry of foods; one 
year dairy research, seven years on produc- 
tion in large bakeries with laboratory con- 
trol. Served with Food Administration dur- 
ing the War. Called to BAKERS WEEKLY 
in 1919 to organize and direct Technical 
Department. Member, American Chemical 
Society, American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, Chemists’ Club of New York. Author 
of many recipe books and technical treatises. 


RETAIL EDITOR: John M. Hartley oper- 
ated his own retail bakery in Chicago for 
14 years. He was very active among the 
associations which play an important part in 
the industry. And for some years he regu- 
larly contributed articles to BAKERS 
WEEKLY. In 1925 he was asked to give up 
his bakery and become a full-time Editor. 


OTHER EDITORS: Arthur T. Joyce, a mem- 
ber of the staff for 14 years, specializes in 
marketing problems of the baking industry. 
George Chussler, Jr., handles merchandising 
data and stories based on field work, largely 
with retail bakers. Fred Colquhoun, a staff 
member for 15 years, contacts millers and 
brokers and edits flour news; Ruth E. Garad- 
ner is the Laboratory Technician, and Henry 
Voll the Bakery Technician, specialist in 
formulas and cake decoration. J. R. Phelan, 
Harold Ricklefs and Eva H. Schafer edit 
news features. L. L. Robinson, located in 
Washington, edits the weekly Congressional 
news. 
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The Business Magazine of the Baking Industry 





Monroe Boston Strause, on the contributing 
staff, is a well-known specialist on pie pro- 
duction and merchandising. Other contribu- 
tors who are retained to write feature 
articles include Marcy Babbitt, nationally 
known package stylist; Barbara Hart, retail 
sales expert with actual shop experience; 
Ethel Somers, home-type recipe advocate; 
Eric Loebelenz, cake decorator. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Effective July |, 1939; revised to date. 
Agency commission—none; cash discount 
—none. 


| page $200.00 
3 pages 160.00 
6 pages 146.00 
13 pages 134.00 
26 pages 122.00 
52 pages 110.00 


Front Cover $300.00 Second Cover $200.00 
Third Cover $175.00 Fourth Cover $250.00 


Bleed $25.00 per page; color on inside pages. 
Red or Persian Orange $30.00 per page. 
Special colors — rates on application. 


CIRCULATION 


Summary A.B.C. Data—June 30, 1940 Audit 
Occupational Distribution 








No. % 
Bakery & Bakery Owners.......... 7,882 63.61 
Executives, Managers & Foremen. |,656 13.36 
Bakery Workers 288 2.32 
Bakery Supplies 1,530 12.35 
Flour Mills .... 241 1.95 
Miscellaneous .. 298 2.41 
Unclassified .. 4% 4.00 

12,391 100.00 


Percentage of renewals: 70.56%. 


AUXILIARY SERVICES 


Selected Directory of Bakeries: Complete 
listing of 4,600 largest plants buying direct 
from manufacturers. 

Consultation Service: Experimental Bakery, 
Physical and Chemical Laboratory, Engi- 
neering Department. 

Marketing Service: Statistical data on in- 
dustry for types of business and by market 


a BUBLISHERS 


American Trade Publishing Co. 
45 W. 45th St., New York City 
and 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Pacific Sales Office 
Simpson Reilly, Russ Bldg. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL: President, Frank 
S. Bamford; Vice-President, A. J. Bamford; 
Director, Albert Klopfer; Advertising Man- 
ager, R. F. Shrope; Advertising Service, J. 
D. Hughes; Circulation Manager, A. J. 
Bamford, Jr.; Art Department, Joseph 
Sheehan; Production, J. A. Breitenbach. 
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establishment of multiple unit retail 
stores, Bakers’ Helper believes. 

The proper packaging of bakery 
products has become an increasingly 
important factor in bakery merchan- 
dising, Bakers Weekly points out. Be- 
cause baked gcods require a package 
that will not only carry and protect 
the goods but help sell them as well, 
bakers are paying more and more at- 
tention to packaging than ever before, 
and are entertaining a more open- 
minded attitude with regard to packag- 
ing methods than has heretofore char- 
acterized packaging buying habits in 
the industry. As a constantly grow- 
ing market for packaging materials, it 
ranks high among all food industries. 
This is indicated by the fact that in 
1935 bakers spent $57,400,000 for pack- 
aging materials. In 1937 the bakers’ 
packaging bill was $78,668,000. (U. S. 
Census figures.) 





Associations 

Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try, 595 Madison Ave., New York. 

American Bakers Association, 1135 
Fullerton Ave., Chicago. 

American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, 1541 Birchwood Ave., Chicago. 

Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago. 

Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Association, Albion, Mich. 

Bakery Sales Association, 2918 N. 
Farwell Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Biscuit & Cracker Manufacturers As- 
sociation of America, 233 Broadway, 
New York. 

National Association of Bakers & 
Confectioners Supply Houses, 113 Ferry 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Association of Wholesale 
Pie Bakers, 3169 O St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Available Market Data 
. . » Copies of the following pieces of market data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are available without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They may be had direct from the publishers, or 


through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
The following material is available 
irom Bakers’ Helpe 4 


Bakeries, a Major Truck Market 

A survey showing the market for mo- 
tor trucks and tires in the baking in- 
dustry. 


The Bakers’ Billion 

A general data folder of statistical 
material and charts giving a compre- 
hensive picture of the baking industry, 
its size, and importance, the distribu- 


tion of its products, and the value of 
its equipment and material purchases. 
Refrigeration in the Baking Field 
A survey of the refrigeration needs 
for bakeries and the market for re- 
frigerating equipment. 
Electric Motors in the Baking Industry 
A compilation of census figures show- 
ing number of motors and horsepower 
required in the baking industry. The 
figures are amplified by a listing of ma- 
chinery for which motors are needed. 


Publications 


{Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


American Baker, The, 118 S. 6th St... Min 
neapolis Published by The Miller Pub 


Co Est 1914 Subscription $1 Trim 
ize, 10%x14 Type page, 9%x12%. Pub- 
lished lst Wednesday of month Forms 


close ’ weeks preceding Agency dis- 

counts none Circulation (Publisher's 

Statement), 10,360 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $130.00 $72.00 $39.00 
1° 100.00 55.00 30.00 


Color, red only, $15: bleed, $10 


American Independent Baker, 2 Broad 
way, New York Published by American 


Bakers Pub. Co Ine Est. 1912 Sub 

scription, $2 Trim size, 8%x11% Type 
page, 7x10 Published Friday Forms 
close Friday preceding Agency dis- 
ounts 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 4,759 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 

l $80.00 $41.00 $22.00 

12 70.00 37.00 20.00 

65.00 35.00 19.00 

" 60.00 32.00 17.00 
Bakers’ Digest, The, 965 Montana St 
(chicago Published by Siebel Pub. Co 
Est. 1926 Subscription, $2 Trim size 
S&x1ll%y Type page, 7x10 Published 
th Form close 25th N.LA.A. state- 


ment on request Agency discounts, 15 
Circulation (Publisher's statement), 5.050 


gross Bakeries, owners and executives, 

} workers, 4° suppliers 4 librar- 
et 3 others 10° Rates 

rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $100.00 $60.00 $35.00 

6 80.00 48.00 °7.00 

12 70.00 4°?.00 25.00 
Color, red, 25% extra: bleed, 10% 


Bakers’ Helper, 330 S. Wells St., Chicago 
Published by Bakers’ Helper Co Est 
1887 Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
11% Type page, 7x10 Published every 
other Saturday Forms close 10 days 
preceding N.LA.A. statement on re- 
quest Agency discounts, none Mem- 
ber A.B.P Circulation (ABC), 9,388, 
(gross) 10,704, Bakeries and bakery 
owners, 53%; executives and managers, 
2%; bakery workers and employed 
bakers, 10%; selling to bakers, 9%: 
others, 6% Rates, based on total amount 
of space used in one year; not on the 
number of insertions- 


Times 1 Page Times 1 Page 
l $160.00 13 $120.00 

3 148.00 26 110.00 
100.00 


6 132.00 52 
Standard color, $30 per page; bleed, $25 
per page 
Bakers’ Review, 330 W. 42nd St.. New 
York. Published by Wm. R. Gregory Co. 
Est. 1898. Free (controlled). Trim size, 
54x88. Type page, 4%x7 Published 
Ist. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
none. Circulation (CCA), 27,053, (gross) 
29,163. Bakeries, owners and executives, 


97%: managers, 3% Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \, Page 
1 $139.00 $70.00 $40.00 
12 120.00 65.00 35.00 


Standard color, red or Persian orange, 
$30 per page: bleed, $20 per page. 

Bakers Weekly, 45 W. 45th St.. New 
York Published by American Trade 
Publishing Co Est. 1907. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Saturday Forms close ten 
days preceding Agency discounts, none, 
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Member A.B.P. Circulation (ABC), 12,25) 
(gross) 13,298. Bakeries and bakery 
owners, 65%; excutives, managers d 
foremen, 12%; bakery supplies, 1 
flour mills, 2%; bakery workers 
others, 7%. Rates—1l page, $200; 13 pages’ 
$134; 26 pages, $122; 52 pages, ¢$ 
Rates based on total amount of space 
used in one year. Units only in 1, %, y 


or % pages. Rates on fractional paces 
in proportion to rate earned. 
Standard color—red or Persian orange. 


publisher's option, $30; % page, $29 
bleed. $25 page; % page, $20. 

For additional data, see page 63 
Cracker Baker, 45 W. 45th St.. New York 
Published by American Trade Pub. ¢ 
Est. 1912. Subscription, $2. Trim Ze 
8%xll%&. Type page, 7x10. Publ ed 


on ist. Forms close 20th Circul 
on application. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 
1 $70.00 
6 50.00 
12 40.00 


Dough Boy, The, 401 Board of Trade 
Bldg., New Orleans, La. Published by 
The Dough Boy, Inc Est. 1939. Free 


(controlled). Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 

size, 7x10. Published 5th Forms clos¢ 

23rd preceding. Agency discount 9 

Circulation (Publisher’s Statement) 

342; (gross), 3,396. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $60.50 $33.00 $ 0 
6 55.00 30.00 19.00 
12 50.00 27.50 16 


Color, 20% extra: bleed, 5% extra 

Jewish Bakers’ Voice, 299 Broadway 
New York Est. 1914 Subscription, $4 
Type page, 7x10. Published Friday 
Forms close Wednesday. Agency dis- 
counts, 13-2. Official organ of Specialty 
Bakery Owners of America. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $60.00 $35.00 £°0 Of 
13 50.00 30.00 0.0 

°6 46.00 28.00 18.00 
52 43.00 925.00 15. 


Standard color, $10; bleed, $10.00 

New South Baker, 223 Cortland St. N.E 
Atlanta, Ga. Published by Walter W 
Brown Pub. Co Est. 1910. Subscriptior 


$2. Type page, 7x10 Published Ist 

Forms close 15th Agency discount, 10-0 

Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 5,41: 

gxross Official organ Southern Bakers 

Association Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $85.00 $50.00 $30.0/ 
6 70.00 40.00 95.0 
12 60.00 35.00 20.01 


Southwestern Baker, The, 542 M. & M 
Bidg., Houston, Texas. Published by Tun- 
nell-Webb Pubs., Inc. Est. 1931 Fres 
(controlled). Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
size, 7%x10. Published Ist 
20th Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (P.O. Receipts), 3,814. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page \ Page 
$75.00 $45.40 $27.41 

7 67.50 40.80 2.15 
12 54.00 32.70 17.7 

Color, red, 25%: each additional color 

lst page, $25; additional pages, 25% ol 

page rate; bleed, 10%. 

Specialty Bakers’ Review, 225 Lafayett 


St.. New York. Est. 1933 Subscription, 
$2.00. Trim size, 9x12. Type size, 7x10 
Published 10th Forms close 30th pre- 
ceding. Agency discount, none. Circula- 
tion (Publisher's Statement) 515 
(gross), 3,493. Rates 


Times 1 Page 1, Page \ Page 
$75.00 $40.00 $22.50 

6 65.00 35.00 18.75 
12 60.00 3°.50 17.5 


Color rate, $15: bleed, $10 


Western Baker, 121 Second St., San Fran- 
cisco. Published by Western Trade J -— 


nals, Ine. Est 1906. Subscripti 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published 25th preceding. Forn ose 
15th. Agency discounts, 0-2. Cir tlor 
(Publisher’s Statement), 2,750 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $100.00 $65.00 $45.00 
6 90.00 55.00 OV 
12 75.00 45.00 
Color, $25 per page 
CANADA 
Canadian Baker and Confectioner, Rich- 
mond and Sheppard Sts., Toront Ont 
Published by Consolidated Pr: Ltd 
Est. 1888. Free (controlled). T: size 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 P shed 
7th Agency discounts, 15-0 11a 
tion (CCAB), 3,482, Bakery ow! und 
managers, 90%; all others, 10% tes— 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $70.00 $45.00 00 
6 65.00 40.00 9.00 
12 60.00 37.50 ov 
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Banking and Financial 


(See also Insurance) 





Wane the bank market in itself is 
exceedingly compact in one sense, being 
limited to the purchase of equipment 
and supplies, construction and mainten- 
ance of bank buildings, it is in a truer 
sense a multiple market, Banking 
points out. This is principally because 
of the credit factor which enters into 
bank operation and the bank’s close re- 
lationship with a wide variety of other 
businesses. 

Through 18,778 banking offices (of 
which 18,095 are commercial and 683 
mutual savings) the nation’s 15,085 
banks administer total resources of 
more than 77 billion dollars. These in- 
stitutions are stable, quickly identified 
and readily located. 

The purchasing requirements of 
banks (if not their purchasing meth- 
ods) follow certain patterns inherent 
in the complex nature of the banking 
To satisfy their own needs, 
banks must purchase annually large 
quantities of bank equipment and sup- 
plies. Furthermore, banks are _ sub- 
stantial buyers of building materials 
for the maintenance and improvement 
of their banking quarters. 


business. 


In extending credit to industry and 
individuals, the banker must comply 
with innumerable safeguards estab- 
lished as a _ protection to deposited 
funds. 

Consequently, the scope of the bank- 
er’s everyday work takes him into vir- 
tually every major field of business ac- 
tivity. Asa result, he becomes the pur- 
chaser, or part purchaser, of many prod- 
ucts related to markets reaching far 
beyond the bank’s own requirements. 

Some idea of the extensive part the 
banker has in the whole business and 
industrial picture may be gained from 
two brief statistical facts. It is esti- 
mated by Banking that during 1939 
bankers made more than 50 million 
credit extensions totalling at least 80 
billion dollars; and, according to recent 
figures, the 1,534 national banks with 
active trust departments administered 
private and court trusts having assets 
of more than 9 billion dollars (figures 
on trust assets of state banks are not 
available, but it is known that they, too, 
run well into the billions). 


Banks own approximately: 
100,000 adding machines 
0,000 posting and bookkeeping 
machines 
(5,000 typewriters 
25,000 check protectors 
10,000 coin counting machines 


_They also own large numbers of spe- 
lal recording, duplicating, tabulating 
and mailing equipment as necessary 
alds day-to-day work. The amor- 


=e value of this equipment exceeds 
0 llion dollars. Expenditure for 
replacements and new equipment runs, 


on an average, to 15 million dollars 
annually. 

Because banks must keep records in- 
definitely, banks are among the largest 
buyers of paper having a high rag 
content. 

Annually, banks spend: 

$ 8,000,000 for letterheads and 
envelopes 
10,000,000 for leaf material and 
records 
15,000,000 for checks 


More than a quarter million bank 
officers and staff members are required 
to serve depositors and handle efficient- 
ly the vast amount of routine work 
necessary in meeting loan, investment 
and administrative demands. Nearly 
every bank is thoroughly mechanized 
with the latest time-saving equipment 
and devices, much of which was orig- 
inally developed for the banking busi- 
ness and would not otherwise be avail- 
able for general use. 

Banks are the largest single group of 
buyers of fire and casualty insurance in 
the country. Upwards of 15 per cent 
of all fire and related lines of insurance 
originates directly with banks. An- 
nually, banks spend $100,000,000 for 
fire and casualty insurance premiums. 

Bankers also influence, through spe- 
cific advice, the insurance bought by 
business men, industries, donors of 
trusts, and by innumerable individuals. 

The book value of bank premises 
owned, together with furniture and fix- 
tures, exceeds a billion, two hundred 
million dollars. To maintain and mod- 
ernize these banking quarters, banks 
spend an average of $40,000,000 an- 
nually for flooring, roofing, insulation, 
air conditioning, lighting equipment, 
pens, safe deposit vaults, grill work and 
other essential building materials. 

Banks own or operate more than four 
hundred thousand farm, residential and 
commercial property units that have a 
book value of more than one billion, two 
hundred million dollars. To maintain 
and modernize these properties, banks 
spend an average of more than twenty- 
five million dollars annually for build- 
ing materials and supplies of all kinds. 


In addition, banks have loaned more 
than eight billion, eight hundred mil- 
lion dollars on other properties and 
supervise the expenditure of additional 
millions to obtain proper maintenance 
and modernization of these properties 
and so protect their mortgage funds. 

Nearly 4,000 banks have organized 
real estate departments of their own, 
Banking states, while a great many 
others have special committees who 
supervise repair details and specify 
needed building equipment and mate- 
rials. 

According to the latest information 
available, banks originated 51 per cent 
of the Federal Housing Administration 
mortgages written in 1939 and totaling 
nearly four hundred million dollars. 
Mortgage companies, the next largest 
group in the F.H.A. mortgage field, ac- 
counted for 23.4 per cent of the mort- 
gages written in the same year. In 
this connection it is worth noting that 
mortgage companies act chiefly as 
agents for others and hold few of the 
mortgages they originated, while the 
banks, which have led in volume of 
original finance from the beginning, 
have held virtually the same amount 
of mortgages originated by them. 

A recent study of the business and 
financial affiliations of 55 representa- 
tive bank officers reveals that these men 
also held executive positions or direc- 
torates in 280 additional enterprises. 
Thirty of these were with financial, 
realty and savings and loan concerns 
other than banks, 29 were with rail- 
roads, eight with public utilities, 35 
with insurance companies, 128 with va- 
rious industries, and 18 with other 
organizations. 

The most recent census figures on 
banking are those of 1935. In that 
year the 19,581 banks reporting were 
divided as follows: 


BANKS BY TYPES, 1935 


TORTIE TOD i.censctesccecscesuses 6,725 
DOG TEE ccwcsceccesenccevcesscees 11,574 
a DO eer 253 
Mutual Savings Banks.............. 673 
BRGUGGEORE TORE ccccccesesceccsceses 249 
Federal Reserve and Joint Stock 
BA TH: ht0.60 0060 ceccescscnceer 107 


Of the total number of banks re- 
ported, 4,222 are branch banks; these 








Approximate Consumer Installment Indebtedness 
(Except Indebtedness to Retailers) 
Paper pur- 
chased or Amount of paper 
amount or loans outstanding 
loaned at end of year 
Number during 1939 1939 1938 
Agency or Lender of offices (add 000) (add 000) (add 000) 
Pt tiuctadaweene woe 30,196 $5,000,983 $3,067,943 $2,505,558 
Sales finance: 
Sales-finance companies .. 2,548 1,990,283 1,348,824 1,143,728 
Insured commercial banks ............. 10,381 750,000 541,243 350,000 
Personal finance: 
Other industrial-banking companies 231 432,400 219,176 207.830 
Personal-finance companies ........ 4,036 757,300 409,700 348,000 
Personal-loan departments of commer- 

i ee kee ; 3,000 592,000 310,000 248,000 
Cooperative credit unions 8,500 279,000 146,000 113,000 
Pawnbrokers ..... 1,500 200,000 93,000 95,000 

—Bureau of the Census 
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consist of 890 main offices and 3,332 
branches. 

A total payroll of $487,694,572 was 
paid to 266,458 employes by the report- 
ing banks in 1935. 


Sales Finance Companies 

Sales finance companies during 1939 
purchased nearly two billion dollars 
worth of retail] installment paper aris- 
ing from the sale to consumers of mo- 
tor vehicles, household appliances, oil 
burners, radios, furniture and other 
merchandise, according to the 1939 
Census of Business covering this field. 

The actual amount of paper pur- 
chased by these companies during 1939 
amounted to $1,990,283,000; holdings at 
the end of 1939 were $1,348,824,000 as 
compared to $1,143,728,000 in 1938. 

The census covered 1,086 companies 
operating through 2,548 offices. Of the 
total number of companies, 927 oper- 
ated in a singie city, while 159 were 
multi-unit companies. The total num- 
ber of employes averaged 27,547, with 
payroll amounting to $51,230,000. 

Perhaps the most important develop- 
ments of the past few years in the 
finance field have been the greater vari- 
ety of accounts handled and the en- 
trance of banks into the sales finance 
field. 

The sale of automobiles has given the 
biggest impetus to sales finance com- 
panies and this type of note still ac- 
counts for the bulk of the volume. Auto- 
motive paper accounted for 73.8 per 
cent of all that held by sales finance 
companies in 1939, and for 71.6 per 
cent of that held by commercial banks. 

Sales finance companies since the 
start of the business have been heavy 
borrowers from banks, but since 1934 
many banks have entered the sales 
finance field for themselves. At the end 
of 1939 bank holdings of this class of 
paper totaled $541,243,000, or 28.6 per 
cent of the combined holdings of banks 
and sales finance companies. Of the 
13,493 insured commercial banks in the 
country, 10,381 reported that they han- 
dled retail installment paper. 

Of the 2,548 sales finance offices, 1,- 
524, or 51.9 per cent, reported that they 
handled automotive paper exclusively; 
198, or 7.9 per cent, reported that they 
handled no automotive paper, while 1,- 
026, or 40.2 per cent, reported that they 
handled mixed paper. A summary of 
the purchases and holdings of sales 
finance companies is shown in an ac- 
companying tabulation. 

Related fields of financing include 
industrial banking companies, personal 
finance companies, the personal loan 
departments of commercial banks and 
credit unions. All told, the Bureau of 
the Census places the number of financ- 
ing offices at 30,196, with the total 
amount of consumer paper purchased 
during 1939 set at $5,000,983,000. The 
total amount of loans outstanding at 
the end of 1939 was $3,067,943,000, as 
compared with $2,505,558,000 at the 
close of 1938. How this consumer in- 
debtedness is divided is shown in an 
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Summary of Sales-Finance Companies, 1939 
Single-city Multi-ur 
Total companies compat 
Number of offices (includes subsidiaries)........ 2,548 941 1,607 
Number of companies (excludes subsidiaries).. 1,086 927 159 
Retail installment paper: 
Purchases, year 1939 (add 000)............. $1,990,283 $257,055 $1,733,292 
Holdings, end of 1939 (add 000).............. 1,348,824 174,672 1,174,15 
Holdings, end of 1938 (add 000).............. 1,143,728 144,212 999, 51% 
Analysis of Purchases and Holdings 
Per Single-city Per Multi-unit Pe 
Total cent companies cent companies ce; 
Number of offices ° 2,548 seee 941 oeee 1,607 
Number of companies ‘ 1,086 cone 927 wate 159 
Amount of retail installment paper 
handled: : 
Purchases, year 1939 (add 000) $1,990,283 ba 257.055 
Automotive 1,483,803 74.5 202,547 78.8 7 
Other retail ‘ 506,480 25.5 54,508 21.2 2 
Holdings, end of 1939 (add 000) 1,348,824 er 174,672 : 
Automotive : 995,582 73.8 135,248 77.4 7 
Other retail - 353,242 26.2 39,424 22.6 : 2t 
Holdings, end of 1938 (add 000) 1,143,728 _ 144,212 séee 999,516 3 
Automotive 799,466 100,314 699,152 69 
Other retail 344,262 43,898 - 300,364 30 
Bureau of the Cens 











accompanying tabulation. 

Principal purchases of finance com- 
panies are office equipment such as 
typewriters, accounting and computing 
machines and stationery. 


Associations 

American Association of Personal 
Finance Companies, 315 Bowen Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

American Bankers Association, 22 
East 40th St., New York. 


American Finance Conference, 1730 
Burnham Bldg., Chicago. 
American Industrial Bankers Asso- 


ciation, 128 E. Wayne St., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

Bankers Association for Consumer 
Credit, Peoples Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

Morris Plan Bankers Association, 
Washington Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Association of Sales Fi- 
nance Companies, 203 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


American Banker, 32 Stone St., New York. 
Published by Charles Otis. Est. 1836. 
Subscription, $12. Trim size, 11%4x17%. 
Type page, 9%x15 Published daily ex- 
cept Sundays and holidays. Forms close 
5 p. m., Sat. 1 p. m. Agency discounts, 
15-0 Circulation (Publisher's State- 


ment), 4,357 (non-deductible from dues). 
tates 
Times Agate Line 
1 $0.25 
12 22 
52 .18 
156 15 
303 10 


American Bank Reporter, 420 E. 149th St., 
New York. Published by Charles Steurer 


Press. Est. 1836. Subscription, $10; 3 
issues, 27 Trim size, 3%x6%. Pub- 
lished, Mar., July, Nov. Forms close 15th 
preceding month Agency discounts, 
15-2 Circulation (Publisher's State- 

ment), 6,000 (per issue). Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $60.00 $30.00 
83.33 41.67 25.00 


American Industrial Banker, The, 126 E. 
Wayne St., Fort Wayne, Ind. Published 


by American Industrial Bankers’ Ass‘n. 
Est. 1934. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8%xll% Type page, 7x10. Published 
Feb., Apr., June, Aug., Oct. and Dec. 
Forms close 20th preceding month. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 1584 (deductible from dues, 
1,497). Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $55.00 $35.00 $20.00 
6 45.00 25.00 12.00 


Arkansas Banker, The, 621 Pyramid Bldg., 
Little Rock, Ark. Published by Arkansas 
Bankers’ Ass'n. Est. 1917. Subscription, 
$1 (partly free). Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 25th. Forms 


close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cuir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 1,360. 
Rates—l1 page, $40.00; % page, $25.00; 


% page, $15.00. 
Bank Man, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago. 
Published by Chicago Chapter, Am. In- 
stitute of Banking. Est. 1906. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 5x 
7% Published list. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 
(Publisher's Statement), 


Circulation 
Official 
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4,635 


organ of Chicago Chapter, American In- 


stitute of Banking. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $50.00 $30.00 $20.00 
6 47.00 27.00 18.00 
11 46.00 26.00 17.00 


Bank News, 408 Ridge Bldg., Kansas City, 
Mo. Published by Financial Publications, 





Inc. Est. 1899. Subscription, $3. Type 

page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 

10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 

tion (Sworn), 2,413. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 1%, Page 
1 $110.00 $60.00 $40.00 
6 95.00 55.00 35.00 
12 85.00 50.00 30.00 

Standard color, 15% extra. 

Banker and Financier, 521 Fifth Ave. 


New York. Published by The Financier 


Co. Est. 1872. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Ist. Forms close 18th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $150.00 $80.00 $45.00 
6 120.00 67.50 40.00 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 
Banker and Tradesman, 465 Main St. 
Cambridge, Mass. Published by Banker 
& Tradesman Pub. Co. Est. 1872. Sub- 
scription, $10. Trim size, 10x15. Type 
page, 8%x13%\. Published Saturday 


Forms close Thursday. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 4,312. Rates— 
1 page, $162; by the inch, $3.00 
counts for 3, 6 and 12 mo. contracts. 

Bankers Magazine, The, 185 Madison Ave. 


Dis- 


New York. Published by Bankers Pub- 
lishing Co. Est. 1846. Subscription, $5 
Trim size, 6%x9%. Type page, 4%x°8. 


Published on 5th. Forms close 15th 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 

(Sworn), 1,024; (gross), 1,228, Banks 

and officers 70%; libraries, 20%; others, 

10%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page y% Page 
1 $125.00 $75.00 $38.00 
6 115.00 68.00 34.00 
12 100.00 60.00 30.00 


Bankers Magazine and The Banking Law 
Journal in combination— 


Times 1 Page % Page y% Page 
$138.00 $80.00 $40.00 

8 127.00 72.00 36.00 
12 110.00 64.00 32.0 
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BANKING 





... a magazine of influence 
among men of influence. 











COVERAGE OF 
THE BANK MARKET 


An advertisement in BANKING 
reaches, at low cost, one of the most 
compact and influential audiences ever 
assembled by an American periodical. 


Every banker is an influence in his 
community as the manager of an 
important business, as an advisor, ex- 
ecutive officer or director of many 
enterprises, and as a man of better- 
than-average income. 


14,000 of BANKING’s 34,000 A.B.C. 
circulation goes to members of the 
American Bankers Association (mem- 
bership is by banks, not by individ- 
uals), representing 96% of the na- 
tion’s total banking resources. These 
bank-owned copies become typical 
“bank property.” Each one is routed 
to an average of 4.3 bank officers giv- 
ing a bank-copy readership of 60,000; 
then, the individually-addressed copies 
reach an average of two readers or 
40,000 more, giving a total readership 
of 100,000 men of influence. 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF THE 
AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 


BANKING is published by (and is a 
department of) the American Bank- 
ers Association. 

Unlike many trade associations, the 
American Bankers Association is actu- 
ally operated by representatives of 
member banks who are active on the 
twenty-seven Commissions, Divisions, 
and Departments—and on numerous 
Committees—that work constantly to 
improve the management, service and 
methods of all banks and to advance 
banking interests generally. This task 
requires, in addition to a permanent 
staff of about 150 persons, a hard- 


working volunteer force of nearly 600 
top rank officers drawn from every 
state in the Union. 

The news of these men and their 
progress is found first in BANKING. 
The results of their efforts and research 
are read first in BANKING —and, 
When separately published in a book or 
special pamphlet, are first announced 


and reviewed in BANKING. 

A study of the job being done by the 
American Bankers Association will in- 
dicate the practical, every-day kind of 


assistance which makes the Association 
(and BANKING as its official journal) 
so indispensable in meeting the con- 
stantly expanding responsibilities of 
organized banking. 


EDITORIAL 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


The editorial excellence of a magazine 
is a yardstick of its advertising value. 
In addition to the exclusive reporting 
of work done by the many specialized 
groups within the American Bankers 
Association, BANKING constantly 
originates surveys and studies of im- 
portant banking subjects. 


BANKING is also the prime source of 
latest information on “cash item” sub- 
jects such as consumer credit, agricul- 
tural credit, mortgage financing, cus- 
tomer relations and economical man- 
agement. 

BANKING publishes original material 
only (except in a special “Speech Di- 
gest” department) which comes from 
experts in various economic, financial 
and banking fields or is uncovered 
from unusual, hard-to-find sources 
searched out by our editorial staff. 


BANKING is truly designed for read- 
ing. It is a product of today. It is 
aware that times change. It is made 
for use. It speaks the language of 
business. And it covers banking. 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 
FOR THE ADVERTISER 


BANKING is the only national A.B.C. 
publication and has the largest paid 
circulation in the bank field. Its ac- 
ceptance by seasoned advertisers is re- 
flected in its advertising volume which 
is triple that of the next bank maga- 
zine. 

Over a period of years, five separate, 
independent surveys have demonstrat- 
ed that BANKING is preferred in at 
least a 3 to 1 ratio as the most useful 
magazine to bankers everywhere. 


This reader preference is also evident 
among bankers whose interests are 
highly specialized. For example, a 
representative group of real estate offi- 
cers of banks in answer to a recent 
survey accorded BANKING a 10 to 1 
preference over the next bank publi- 
cation. 

BANKING also pioneered the Educa- 
tional Displays program at Regional 
Conferences and Conventions of the 
American Bankers Association, en- 
abling advertisers of bank equipment 
and supplies to display their products 
under the most favorable auspices. 


In cooperation with other departments 
of the American Bankers Association, 
BANKING is able to give aid and 
direction in developing sales policies, 
in creating accurate mailing lists, and 
in otherwise establishing a complete 
and effective sales program for com- 
panies interested in the bank field. 


IMPORTANT 
NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


The American Bankers Association is 
currently engaged in a broad and far- 
reaching program that vitally affects 
the welfare of every banker. Appre- 
ciating the significance of this pro- 
gram, bankers are keenly interested in 
its results. The natural consequence is 
a sharpened reader interest in BANK- 
ING as it reports on latest develop- 
ments from month to month. 

To keep pace with this trend BANK- 
ING’s cover has been re-designed, type 
faces changed, layout improved, arti- 
cles shortened for quicker reading, 
Association activities segregated in a 
special “Organization” section, and 
new editorial features added. 


In September, 1940, BANKING pub- 
lished as a second section the 20-year- 
old BULLETIN of the American In- 
stitute of Banking. Heretofore the 
BULLETIN, issued in September, 
January, April and July, has be . 
pocket-sized and carried no advertis- 
ing. Now, in a new format (same 
page size as BANKING) it offers 
BANKING ’s advertisers a 97,000 paid, 
unduplicated circulation among bank 
officers and bank staff members. 

We will gladly send you further in- 
formation on the bank market—on 
BANKING—or on the “new” A.I.B. 
BULLETIN. 





BANKING 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 








22 East 40th Street 





New York, N. Y. 
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Bankers Monthly, 536 S. Clark St., Chi- 
cago. Published by Rand McNally & Co. 


Est 1883 Subscription price $5 per 
year for extra subscriptions. Free (con- 
trolled) Type page, 7x10 Published 
lst Forms close 15th Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 Circulation (CCA), Jan.., 
1940, 16,723; (gross) 18,187. Banks in 
U. S. A., 100% tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $135.00 $75.00 
6 2°0.00 120.00 65.00 
12 200.00 110.00 60.00 


Color rates (inside pages), $75 per page. 


Banking, 22 E. 40th St.. New York, Pub- 
lished by American Bankers Ass'n. Est 
1908 Subscription, $3 Trim size, 8%x 


11% Type page, 7x10 3/16 Published 
lst Forms close 15th Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0 Circulation (ABC), 33,917; 
(gross), 35,008, Banks, financial and 
banking firms 14% directors, officers, 


trustees and employes, 41%; others, 15%. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$375.00 $220.00 $125.00 
6 220 00 155,00 85.00 
12 "50.00 140.00 80.00 


Color, $100 per page; four colors in run 
of book on 70 Ib. coated stock (between 
signatures only), $200 extra; bleed, 10% 
extra 
For additional data, see page 67 

Ranking Law Jeurnal, 185 Madison Ave., 
New York Published by Brady Pub- 
lishing Corp. Est. 1889. Subscription, $6 


Trim size 6%x9% Type page, 4\%x8. 
Published 15th Forms close Ist. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 


(Sworn) 2.063; (gross), 2,211, Rates 
Sold only in combination with Bankers 


Magazine Combination rate— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $138.00 sg0.00 $40.00 
6 1°7.00 72.00 36.00 
12 110.00 64.00 32.00 
Barron's National Financial Weekly. 44 
Broad St., New York Est. 1921 far- 
ron’s Pub. Co Subscription, $10. Tvpe 
page 12x17% Published Monday 
Forms close Friday Agency discounts, 
15-0 Circulation (Publisher's State- 
ment), 31,098 Rates—One line, $0.70; 
2500 lines, $0.60: 5.000 lines, $0.50. 


The Bond Buyer, 67 Pearl! St.. New York 
City. Published by The Bond Buyer, Inc 
Est. 1891 Subscription, $25 Trim size 


10%x13% Type page, 8%x11\% Pub- 
lished Saturday Forms close Thursday 
Agency discounts, 15-0 tates— 
Times 1 inch 
l $3.50 
13 1.50 
°6 1.25 


52 1.00 

Legal bond notices $3.50 per inch for Ist 
insertion and $1.75 per inch for addi- 
tional insertions Legal bond notices 
which do not conform to our standard 
style, $4.20 per inch; bleed rate on re- 
quest 

Boston News Bureau, 30 Kilby St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Est, 1887. Subscription, $18.00, 
Type page, 12x17% Published morning. 
Agency discounts. 15-0. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 5.479. Rates—1 line 
$0.50: 2.500 lines, $0.45; 5.000 lines, $0.40 
Beilding and Loan Guide and Bulletin, 
11 Hill St.. Newark, N. J Published by 
N. J. Rutldinge and Loan League. Est 
1922, Subscription, $3.00. Type page. 6% 
x8%. Published Jan Feb., March, May, 


July, Aue., Sept. and Nov Forms close 
Ist Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 11,050 tates- 
Times 1 Pace % Page % Page 
$100 00 $80.00 $40.00 
6 75.00 68.00 34.00 


Color, $50 per page; bleed, $20 per page. 
Burroughs Clearing House, Burroughs 
and 2nd Aves., Detroit, Mich. Published 
by Burroughs Adding Machine Co. Fst. 
1916. Free (controlled). Trim size, 8%x 
11% Type page, 7%x101/6 Published 
ist Forms close 10th preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. N. I. A. A, statement on 
request Circulation August, 1940 (CCA), 
75.260; (gross), 79,002. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $450.00 $230.00 $120.00 
6 320.00 175.00 90.00 
12 200.00 160.00 85.00 
Chicago Ranker, 431 S. Dearborn St.. Chi- 
cago Published by Harry Wilkinson 


Est. 1898 Subscription, $5 Trim size, 
10%x13% Type page, 9x12 Published 


Saturday Forms close Wednesday. 
Agency discounts, 10-5 tates— 

Times 1 Page % Pare % Page 
1 $40.00 $30.00 $17.50 
13 34.62 19.23 8.66 
52 34.62 17.31 8.66 
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Coast Banker, 255 California St., San and banks, 80%; misc., 20%. Rates 
i“ 





Francisco. Published by Geo. P, Ed- Times 1 Page % Page P 
wards. Est. 1908. Subscription, $5. Trim 1 $72.00 $50.00 $28 
size, 9x12 Type page, 75/6x10%. Pub- 6 65.00 46.00 
lished on ist. Forms close 25th. Agency 12 60.00 41.00 
discounts, 15-1, Rates . — ; 
| 7 4 Pewe , Hoosier Banker, §10 Union Title B 
ries $160.00 % Page = 458° Indianapolis, Ind. Published by Ind 

6 "135.00 75.60 41.40 Bankers Assn. Est. 1916. Free to 1 

12 120.00 67.20 36.80 ~ hy pd ee ee 5 
Se ar . > pate 2k aac others. size, 7 : rpe 
Standard color rate, $25 each color. 7%x9. Published on 15th. Forms Dp: 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 25 5th. N. L. A. A, statement on request 
Spruce St., New York. Published by Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation (| . 
William B. Dana Co. Est. 1865. Sub- lisher’s Statement), 1,000. Bankers, 9 
scription, $18. Trim size, 84x13. Type others, 3%. Rates 
page, 6%x10% Published Saturday. Times 1 Page % Page y% | 
Forms close Friday. Agency discounts, 1 $50.00 $30.00 $16 
10-0 Rates—Financial advertising, one 6 45.00 27.00 
inch, $6.30; full page, $200.00; half-page, 12 40.00 24.00 
$100.00; 6 insertions, 5% discount; 12 in- Investment Dealers’ Digest, 50 Pine Si 
sertions, 7%% discount; 26 insertions, New York. Published by Dealers’ D at 
10% discount; 52 insertions, 12%% dis- Pub. Co. Est. 1935. Investment Dealers 
count and Brokers. Subscription, $5. Trim 


size. 54% x8%. Type page, 4%x7%. Pub- 
lished Friday. Forms close Thursd 
Agency discounts. 15-0. Circulation (Pub. 
lisher’s Statement), 2,000 paid; (ge: 
4.000. Rates— 


Commercial Bulletin, 144 High St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Published by Curtis Guild & 
Co Est. 1859. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 17%x23%. Type page. 15%x21%. 
Published Saturday. Forms close Friday. 


Agency discounts, 10-0. Rates— Times 1 Page % Page “4 Page 
1Time 3 Mos. 1 Year ot $65.00 $35 00 $20.0 
ist page, per in., +. 55.50 31.50 +> 
single col. .......$5.60 $56.00 $224.00 a2 52.00 28.00 if 
4th and 5th pages The Journal of Accountancy, 13 FE. 4ist 
per in., single col. 4.20 42.00 168.00 St.. New York. Published by Am. Insti- 
Other pages, per in., tute Pub. Co., Ine. Official organ of 
single col. ......-. 3.50 35.00 140.00 American Institute of Accountants. Es 


1905. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 6%x 


Commercial West. consolidated with 91 Type page. 5%x8 Published 
v2. 7 B age, 0%X5. ec on 


Montana Banker, Minn. Banker, and the 


Ninth District 'Banker Lewis Blde.. Ist, Forms close T&th Agency dis- 
Minneapolis. Published by Commercial Counts, 15-2. Circulation (ABC), 13,725; 
West Co. Est. 1901, Subscription, $5. (TOSS), 13,903, Rates— 
Trim size. 8%x11% Type page, 7x10. Times 1Page % Page 14 Page - F ize 
Published Saturday. Forms close Thurs- 1 $100 00 $55.00 $30.00 $16.00 
day. Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— $ 90.00 49.00 26.00 14.00 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 12 80.00 43.00 22.00 12.00 
1 $125.00 $77.50 $38.00 Kansas Banker. Nat'l Bank of Topeka 
6 112.00 69.75 34.50 Bildge.. Topeka, Kan. Published by Kan- 
13 93.75 58.25 28.50 sas Bankers Ass'n Est. 1911 Free to 
26 75.90 $6.50 24.00 members. Trim size, 6% x10. Type page, 
52 62.50 38.75 19.00 54x84 Published 15th. Forms close 
Daily Bond Buyer. The. 67 Pearl St.. New 10th. Agency discounts, 15-0 Rates 
York. Published by The Bond Buyer. flat, 1 page, $20. 
Ine Est. 1891 Government, state and Los Angeles Ranker (formerly “Southern 
municipal. Subscription, $180. Trim size, California Banker"), 628 S. Hill St.. Los 
19%x13% Type page, 8%x11%. Pub- Angeles, Calif. Published by and official 
lished dailv except Sundays and legal organ of Los Angeles chapter, American 
holidays. Forms close 3 p. m. day pre- Institute of Banking. Est. 1918. Sub- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— scription. $2.00 Trim size, 9%x6. Type 
Times 1 Page % Pare % Page page, 8x5. Published ist. Forms close 
$158.00 $79.00 $39.50 25th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— 
26 101.12 50.56 25.28 1 page. $40.00; % page, $20.00; % page, 
52 82.16 $1.08 20.54 $1000: % page, $5.00. 
Legal bond notice $3.50 per inch per In- Magazine of Wall Street, 99 Broad St 
sertion and $1.75 per inch for additional New York. Published bv Ticker Pub- 
insertion Legal bond notices which do lishing Co., Ine. Est. 1907 Subscrip- 
not conform to our standard style. $4.20 tion, 7.50. Trim size, 8%x11% Type 
per inch per insertion. Above rates pro- page, 7x19%. Published every other Sat- 
vide for insertion also in the The Weekly urdav Forms cl»se Monday preceding 
Bond Buyer Bleed rates on request. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation Dec 
Financial Age, 132 Nassau St., New York. 1939 (ABC), 27.106; (gross), 32,194. Rates 
Published by F. Howard Hooke. Est. financial advertising- 
1900. Subscription, $5 national: $6.50 in- Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
ternational. Trim size, 9x13. Type page, $450 09 $309.00 $150.0 
7%x11 Published Saturday. Forms 13 495 00 270.90 135.00 
close Thursday. Agency discounts, 15-0 26 382 50 255.00 127.50 
Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 4,200. Standard color, $50 extra; bleed rate 
tates—30c per line: 6000 lines, 20c; 19% extra. 
12,000 lines, 19.5c: 20.000 lines, 18c. Michigen Investor. 5 W. Larned St., De- 
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Beauty Shops, Toilet Articles 


(See also Drugs, Proprietaries: Chemical Process Industries) 


Beavry shops have increased in 
both number and volume of business 
since the 1935 Census of Business. This 
census listed a total of 61,504 shops 
with a total sales volume for that year 
of $171,943,000. 


In 1939, according to the American 
Hairdresser, there were approximately 
100,000 shops with total sales and re- 
ceipts of $450,000,000. Sales figures 
for both years include service and 
merchandise sales, although the 1935 
census did not include beauty shops 
operated by department stores or other 
businesses as part of the organization. 
Shops operated as concessions were in- 
cluded, as were beauty schools when a 
charge was made for the services per- 
formed by the students. 

Of total 1935 receipts of $171,943,000, 
$2,432,000 represented the sale of mer- 
chandise; receipts from other sources 
amounted to $1,772,000, leaving $167,- 
739,000 for service. Establishments with 
annual receipts ranging from $1,000 to 
$10,000 or more each numbered 40,621, 
and did more than 94 per cent of the 
total volume, or $160,841,000. The av- 
erage income per shop amounted to 
$2,802. Connecticut had the highest 
shop income and Mississippi the 
lowest. 

Beauty shop activity is primarily 
urban in character. Shops operating 
in 190 cities of 50,000 population or 
more each account for 70 per cent of 
the nation’s volume. The per capita 
expenditure in beauty shops of women 
between 16 and 60 years of age is 
highest for Washington, D. C. Ac- 
cording to the 1935 Census of Business, 
the number of full-time and part-time 
employes in beauty shops was 78,062, 
with a total payroll of $58,323,000. 

Surveys made in 1939 by the 
ican Hairdresser revealed the following 
facts about the industry: 


A mer- 


beauty shop for every 
United States. Po- 


There is 
1,250 people in the 


one 


tential patronage per shop (women 
over 15) is 585. 
Of these, 42 per cent visit a shop 


every seven days; 13 per cent every 10 
days and 41 per cent every 14 days. 
Ten per cent of the patrons spend from 
cents per visit; 20 per cent 
spend from 75 cents to $1; 54 per cent 
spend from $1 to $2, and 14 per cent 
spend more than $2. 

Merchandise is sold by 51 per cent of 
the shops. Most of this merchandise 
is supplied by approximately 1,500 
beauty shop supply dealers. Among 
the most important items sold are 
these: 


50 to 75 


Air conditioning Booth equipment 
equipment Cash registers 

Aprons, capes, Cosmetic prepara- 
uniforms tions 

Beauty bath Clippers, scissors 
equipment other cutlery 


70 











Beauty Parlors, Barber and Beauty Shops and Barber Shops and Their 
Receipts by States, 1935 
Barber and 
Beauty parlors beauty = e Dias shops 
No. Receipt No. Recei Receipts 

Bwames Wee GU. Breccesece 61,176 $170,753,000 4,298 $ 20, 276, 000 121, 057 $208, 969, 000 
New ENGLAND ...... owes 13,384,000 256 1,113,000 ‘437 ,900,000 
Connecticut ........ 560 3,109,000 18 87,000 1,805 7 485,000 
eee ah cnc aee hae 481 1,045,000 26 91,000 989 1,479,000 
Massachusetts ......... 2,618 7,405,000 156 714,000 4,755 8,918,000 
New Hampshire ......... 306 624,000 14 67,000 559 984,000 
i Pe sineceescns . 300 864,000 24 75,000 929 1,428,000 
,. _— epee eo 337,000 18 79,000 400 606,000 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC .......;-; 14,504 51,214,000 $05 5,196,000 31,303 56,947,000 
ST MD o2056006r00068 2,219 6,767,000 141 77,000 6,11 8,458,000 
Me ceceueuescetese 7,665 32,777,000 535 3,610,000 15,549 32,843,000 
a ee 4,620 11,670,000 229 1,009,000 10,636 15,646,000 
East NorTH-CENTRAL 13,976 36,502,000 918 4,646,000 26,541 42,708,000 
Dt ati¢cneestegandenes 4,355 12,509,000 229 1,609,000 7,915 13,414,000 
Dn: sttveseetetiheen 2,015 3,277,000 99 348,000 3,637 5,078,000 
DD: ceo.seatenteass 2,526 6,096,000 342 1,737,000 4,478 7,939,000 
th dhh ptacoues ade 3,969 10,197,000 233 875,000 7,573 11,104,000 
WORE §=énnedecces 1,111 4,423,000 15 77,000 2,938 5,173,000 
West NortTH-CENTRAL 7,286 15,800,000 698 2,595,000 14,282 21,419,000 
i dt epeebtadageeneed 1,436 2,875,000 147 502,000 2,864 4,286,000 
Cc caccecunduae 884 1,452,000 163 566,000 2,042 2,777,000 
DE stcseecucesaces 1,168 3,516,000 131 579,000 2,640 4,611,000 
DE. cbhestsenesssne 2,220 5,341,000 110 434,000 4,046 5,643,000 
Nebraska ts 994 1,554,000 93 270,000 1,502 2,358,000 
North Dakota .. 280 513,000 28 141,000 624 891,000 
South Dakota ....... 304 549,000 26 103,000 564 853,000 
SouTH ATLANTIC ........ 5,038 14,179,000 27 1,552,000 10,518 19,935,000 
Delaware . eer 139 306,000 10 82,000 270 419,000 
District of Columbia...... 441 2,423,000 17 125,000 514 1,754,000 
Frorida pudésese , - 650 2,112,000 55 275,000 1,350 2,549,000 
Sn sescecesse 684 1,791,000 55 307,000 1,570 2,922,000 
ES ee 1,008 2,194,000 21 121,000 1,633 2,743,000 
North Carolina cone 650 1,811,000 27 203,000 1,659 3,531,000 
South Carolina ....... ' 304 673,000 18 126,000 945 1,554,000 
WE §<eunnesces ies 626 1,750,000 30 164,000 1,434 2,753,000 
Wee WHEE. cecccescces 536 1,119,000 43 149,000 1,143 1,710,000 
East SoutTH-CENTRAL . 2,338 5,161,000 146 680,000 5,695 9,118,000 
Alabama , 470 1,075,000 46 189,000 1,307 2,090,000 
Kentucky ......:; 694 1,483,000 34 142,000 1,813 2,621,000 
Mississippi ree ry 357 521,000 32 178,000 891 1,288,000 
WEE éccccseens 812 2,082,000 34 171,000 1,684 3,119,000 
West SouTH- Cunrenal. 5,047 9,541,000 355 1,442,000 9,786 15,799,000 
Sn 60664080e860e0008 516 938,000 31 86,000 1,198 1,539,000 
DE ccovessuneses eens 556 1,228,000 26 139,000 1,720 2,373,000 
Oklahoma 1,239 1,891,000 98 349,000 1, 87 x 2,969,000 
 eesves 2,736 5,484,000 200 868,000 4,990 8,918,000 
BEOUNTAIN .ccccee steteace Be 4,090,000 215 896,000 3253 6,200,000 
ES, ei ee ee cake 159 421,000 25 122,000 299 658,000 
Colorado ... a . 602 1,503,000 60 218,000 1,024 1,739,000 
Idaho ..... rey 228 456,000 28 108,000 396 831,000 
Te cccleeteshenbens 256 508,000 42 250,000 519 1,028,000 
Nevada ...... vara 62 147,000 41 125,000 105 295,000 
New Mexico . jomeeua 142 289,000 13 56,000 252 476,000 
ere ae 279 501,000 6 17,000 439 680,000 
7... Sse 162 265,000 — saasteke 219 493,000 
PORNB cccccese 6,621 20,882,000 529 2,156,000 10,242 19,943,000 
CEE caccdscnedcsessece 5,089 16,768,000 346 1,496,000 7,199 14,916,000 
Oregon ..... 596 1,598,000 A 226,000 1,155 1, 974 000 
Washington ..... 936 2,516,000 434,000 1,888 3,053,000 
o 1938" = of Service Establishments. 








Makeup 
Perfumes 
Permanent wave 
machines, supplies 
Massage equipment 


‘ombs and brushes accessories 

‘urlers and wave 
clips 

Slectrolysis 
equipment 


Facial treatment Power tweezers 
devices Shampoo basins and 

Furniture equipment 

Hair dryers Shampoos, soaps, 

Hair dyes, coloring, soapless 


bleaches 
Hair pins, 


Soaps 


bobby pins Sterilizing equip- 


Hair steamers ment and prepa- 

Hair caps and nets rations 

Hair treatment Ventilating equip- 
preparations ment 


Wavesets and lotions 
Weight-reducing 
equipment 


chairs 
prepa- 


Hydraulic 
Manicuring 
rations 

Furnishings, such as Venetian blinds, 
draperies, lamps, floor coverings, plumb- 
ing fixtures, fans and other electrical 
equipment are purchased annually. The 
beauty shop field has made important 
strides in the last six or seven years as 
merchandisers, a recent survey indicat- 
ing that 67 per cent of all shops ren- 
dering beauty service today sell cos- 
metics. Dollar volume of sales by indi- 
vidual shops is steadily increasing. 
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The number of establishments manu- 
facturing beauty shop equipment, other 
than furniture, decreased from 82 in 


1935, to 73 in 1937, 


while the produc- 


tion increased from $12,524,574 in 1935, 
to $13,571,422 in 1937, as reported in 
the 1937 Census of Manufactures. Chief 


among the items produced were as 
follows 
BEAUTY SHOP EQUIPMENT, 1937 

Permanent waving machines. .....$2,579,011 
Permanent waving machine parts 745,876 
Permanent waving pads .......... 1,904,123 
Machineless permanent waving o 

CEE. cnsevevesedctssauctee 201,879 
BEREF GUIRED cccccccccescccccccncess 1,971,326 
PEREP GUESTS. occccccccescccvecsoses 1,465,291 
Manicuring implements .......... 1,202,729 


Other beauty shop equipment and 
shop supplies* 


beauty 





*Includes 


There were 35 establishments 


heaters, 


1,809,378 


permanent waving 
solutions, eyelash curlers, eye shadow, etc. 


en- 


gaged in the production of hair g ods 
in 1937 with total value of products 
amounting to $2,449,133, compared with 


1940 
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BEAUTY SHOPS, TOILET ARTICLES 





$2,737,806 manufactured in 1935 by 
43 establishments. 


There were 4,302 establishments list- 
ed in the 1935 Census of Business 
which operate beauty parlors in combi- 
nation with barber shops, with total 
receipts of $20,297,000. As in the 
case of both the beauty parlor and the 
barber shop, receipts in some cases in- 
cludes revenue from other sources, 
mainly from the sale of small quantities 
of merchandise, principally cosmetics. 
These shops averaged 10,158 employes 
in 1937, with total payroll of $9,261,- 
533. 


Toilet Articles 


Total value of perfumes, cosmetics 
and other toilet preparations made in 
the industry was $132,336,481, accord- 
ing to the 1937 Census of Manufac- 
tures, which includes products valued 
at $22,407,219 not normally belonging 
to the industry. The value and kind 
f these products was divided as fol- 
lows: 

COSMETICS, a PREPARATIONS, 
“Perfumes, Cosmetics, and Other 
Toilet Preparations’’ industry, 


all products, total value.......$132,336,481 
Perfumes, cosmetics, and other 


toilet preparations .......... 109,929,262 
Other products (not normally 
belonging to the industry)... 22,407,219 


Perfumes, cosmetics, and other 
toilet preparations made as 
secondary products in other 


DE g<ctcutcetsae seccces =e 
EE cede n@kewe sees ears 8,480,274 
ere 4,115,019 
Creams, other than _ shaving 

Dy acecnndtveus seseeencuhscut 17,597,261 
Rouges: 

Lipstick and lip rouge......... 4,417,957 

,. £0. Serer Ese 2,519,650 
PUREED 60 ccscccceucess 35,559,134 


MIRED voicccuscccecseccvcaes 407.771 
Shampoos: 


CD 11,286,997 
TN. END ocwacocecesvccee 6,041,117 
Other toilet powders.... 3,112,244 
eee bead 1,900,533 
EY SE i caundececedeseeusnse 5,035,521 
er re ae 7,831,471 
ED ceecnsedawnsesdesd 6,301,622 
Deodorants, for human use 3,502,726 
Oe  — eae 951,809 
Manicure preparations 5,160,127 
Shaving cream ........... 9,629,485 
Other toilet preparations... 11,410,137 


Barber Shops 


The 1935 Census of American Busi- 
ness shows 121,153 barber shops, em- 
ploying 80,309 part-time and full-time 
workers earning $54,875,000. Total re- 
ceipts amounted to $209,337,000. 


These figures include all barber shops 
with the exception of those operated as 
a part of another business, such as a 
retail store or hotel. Barber shop con- 
cessions (operated independently) are 
also included. Barber colleges and bar- 
ber shop concessions on trains and 
steamships are not included. The re- 
ceipts reported include revenue from 
other services rendered in barber shops, 
such as shoe shining and manicuring, 
as well as receipts from the sale ot 
small quantities of merchandise. Em- 
ployes in these establishments include 
those engaged on a straight salary, and 
those working on a percentage or com- 
mission basis. 


Associations 

American Cosmeticians National As- 
sociation, 127 North Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. 

Associated Master Barbers of Amer- 
ica, 506 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


National Hairdressers & Cosmetolo- 
gists’ Association, 2322 S. Grand Blvd., 


Containing soap ............ 3,556,419 = 
Containing no soap.. 1,982,305 St. Louis. 
Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


American Hairdresser, 309 W. Jackson 
sivd., Chicago, Ill. Published by Trade 
& Technical Papers, Inc. Est. 1877. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 


page, 7x10. Published 25th preceding. 

Forms close 12th preceding. If proofs 

are desired, copy should be received by 

the 8th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mem- 

ber A.B.P. Circulation (ABC), 39,713, 

(gross), 42,192. Beauty shops and own- 

ers 82%; operators and managers, 17%, 

Others, 1%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $275.00 $160.00 $95.00 
6 240.00 135.00 80.00 

12 215.00 125.00 70.00 

Standard color, $50.00 per page; bleed 


rate, $25.00 per page. 

American Perfumer, 9 E. 38th St., New 
Yor} Published by Robbins Pub. Co. 
Est. 1906. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. 
Final forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
15- Member A.B.P. Circulation (ABC), 
#<S2, (gross), 3,069. Manufacturers, im- 
porters, distributors of perfumes, cos- 
me flavors, soap and toilet prepara- 
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tions, 68%; mfrs. and importers of nat- 
ural oils, synthetic compounds, 11%; 


others 21%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$135.00 $75.00 $47.50 
6 105.00 65.00 37.50 
12 90.00 52.50 30.00 


Standard color, $25.00 per page; bleed 
10% on basic space rate. 


Barber’s Journal, 19 W. 44th St., New 
York. Published by Beauty Culture Pub. 
Corp. Est. 1898. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x9%. Pub- 
lished 25th preceding. Forms close 5th. 
Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 19,459. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $200.00 $115.00 $70.00 
6 150.00 90.00 55.00 
12 120.00 70.00 42.00 


Beauty and Barber Shop Supplier, 741 N. 
Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. Pub- 
lished by Editorial Service, Inc. Est. 
1939. Type size, 7x10. Published 25th 
preceding. Forms close 10th preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 1% Page 4% Page 
1 $70.00 $40.00 $22.50 
6 60.00 35.00 20.00 
¥2 50.00 30.00 17.50 


Color rate, $20. 

Beauty Culture, 19 W. 44th St., New York. 
Published by Beauty Culture Pub. Corp. 
Est. 1918. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page 7%x9%. Published 
25th preceding. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 20,946. Beauty shops, 97%; 


mise., 3%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $350.00 $220.00 $130.00 
6 210.00 125.00 80.00 
12 190.00 120.00 75.00 


Standard color, $30.00 per page for each 
additional color; bleed rate 20% extra. 
Beauty Trades Review, 16 E. 48th St., 
New York. Published by Beauty Trades 
Bureau, Inc. Est. 1933. Free. Trim size, 
10%x13%. Type page 9%x12%. Pub- 
lished Ist month preceding. Forms close 
10th month preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-0. 


Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $150.00 $85.00 
6 220.00 135.00 70.00 
12 200.00 120.00 65.00 


Standard color, $50 per page; $35 per 
unit. Special color rates on request; 
bleed $10 extra per page or unit. 
Journeyman Barber, Hairdresser and 
Cosmetologist Magazine, 1141 N. Dela- 
ware St., Indianapolis, Ind. Est. 1893. 
Subscription, $1. Type size, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 18th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (sworn state- 
ment) 45,075. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $75.00 $40.00 
6 110.00 65.00 37.00 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 


Master Barber Magazine and Beauty Cul- 
turist, 506 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. Offi- 
cial organ of “Associated Master Barbers 
of America.” Est. 1920. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page 74x10. Pub- 
lished 20th. Forms close ist. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 10,405 (gross), 11,534, Rates— 


Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $60.00 $37.50 
6 97.50 55.00 32.50 
12 90.00 50.00 30.00 


Modern Beauty Shop, 608 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. Published by Modern Beauty 
Shop, Inc. Est. 1924. Subscription, $4. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 25th preceding. Forms close 
8th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (ABC), 54,665, (gross), 59,018. 
Beauty shops and owners, 90%; oper- 
ators and managers, 8%; miscellaneous, 
2%. Rates 


Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $425.00 $230.00 $125.00 
6 375.00 200.00 105.00 
12 350.00 185.00 95.00 


Standard color, $60.00 per page; bleed 
rate 10% of black and white rate. 


Toilet Requisites, 101 W. 3ist St., New 
York. Published by Pope Pub. Corp. 
Est. 1916. Subscription, $2. Trim_ size, 
9%x12%. Type page, 8x11%. Published 
lst. Forms close 15th. Agency discount, 
15. Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 
7,204 (gross), 8,647. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $190.00 $115.00 $65.00 
6 145.00 85.00 50.00 
12 125.00 75.00 45.00 
Color, $60 per page; bleed, 10% extra. 
CANADA 


Modern Hairdressing and Beauty Culture, 
175 Jarvis St., Toronto, Canada. Pub- 
lished by Fullerton Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 
1925. Free (controlled). Type page, 
7%x10. Published Ist. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 5,389. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $80.00 $45.00 $25.00 
6 70.00 37.50 20.00 


12 65.00 35.00 ‘ 
Standard color, $20.00; bleed rate 10% of 
premium, 























































































Bottling, Beverages, Soda Fountains 


(See also Alcoholic Beverages; Brewing and Malting: Food Manufacturing and Distribution) 





— are three major divisions in 
the bottling and beverage industry: 
Manufacturing or independent bottlers 
of non-alcoholic beverages; franchise, 
or bottlers of beverage bases, and soda 
fountains. 

Total value of products made by 
3,920 establishments engaged primarily 
in the manufacture of non-alcoholic 
beverages, as shown by the 1937 Cen- 
sus of Manufactures amounted to 
$276,779,080, as against $159,297,597 
reported for 3,175 establishments in 
1935 and for 2,903 in 1933. 

Establishments engaged wholly or 
principally in the production of car- 
bonated beverages, cereal beverages 
and non-alcoholic still beverages are 
included in this industry as covered 
by the census. Production of fruit 
and vegetable juices or the bottling of 
natural waters are not included. 

National Carbonator and _ Bottler 
estimates that the soft drink bottling 
industry sold the equivalent of eighteen 
billion 7-ounce bottles of carbonated 
beverages in 1939 at a wholesale value 
of 70 cents a case, amounting to $750,- 
000,000, a 50 per cent gain over 1938. 

A preliminary report on a study be- 
ing made by the American Bottlers of 
Carbonated Beverages on 1939 sales, 
based on figures from nearly 200 bot- 
tling plants, showed a 1939 per-case 
sales increase of over 18.7 per cent over 
1938 for all size bottles. The 12-16 
ounce sizes showed the greatest pro- 
portionate per-case increase of 37.1 
per cent. The 6-10 ounce bottles scored 
a 17.8 per cent increase. The 24-32 
ounce increase was 7.6 per cent. 

There are about 6,118 bottling plants 
in the United States, as of March, 1940, 
according to American Bottlers of Car- 
bonated Beverages. 

Some 25 basic flavors of beverages 
are being bottled by the members of 
this industry. With the exception of 
a relatively small number of plants 
owned by parent franchise companies, 
all bottlers are independent operators 
of their own plants, regardless of 
whether they produce a franchise bev- 
erage or not. Most bottling plants pro- 
duce a line of about 14 different bev- 
erages in sizes ranging from 6% to 32 
ounces. Bottles are cased and distrib- 
uted in lots of 24 for the small sizes, 12 
bottles for the larger sizes. Practically 
every type of retail outlet can and does 
sell soft drinks. Those not equipped for 
refrigerating are helped out by the in- 
stallation of beverage coolers, refriger- 
ated either by machinery or ice. 

The bottled beverage coin-controlled 
vending machine—ice or electric re- 
frigeration—enabled bottlers to add 
thousands of new outlets, such as de- 
partment stores, bowling alleys, offices, 
industrial plants and hospitals. 

The standard closure for the carbo- 
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Non-alcoholic Beverages Industry, Classified According to Value 
of Products, 1937 
Number of Value 
Annual Establish- Wage Value of Added by 

Production ments Earners Wages Products Manufacture 
See. OP MMOD, cs cesecccus 1,487 3.087 $2,791.309 $16,920,643 $ 9,668,903 
Se OP Mc cccccesete 1,119 5,207 5.193.973 36,497,223 20,826.431 
$50,000 to $99.999........... 685 5,612 6,088,815 48,406,738 27.842,963 
$100.000 to $249,999....... 428 6,342 7,019,475 64,075.509 37,384,640 
$250.000 to $499,999....... , 126 3,295 4,043,085 42,238,210 25,481,216 
$500.000 to $999 999......... 56 2,360 2,880.273 36,731,362 22.610,342 
$1,000.000 to $2,499,999..... 16 1,409 2,034,245 23.685,010 15,395,375 
2,500,000 to $4,999,999..... 3 667 930.143 8,224,385 5,188,777 
OGD Cébnvegencdsiocec« ,920 27,979 $30,981,318 $276,779,080 $164,398,647 
—1937 Census of Manufactures. 








nated beverage bottle is the metallic 
crown. 

According to the American Bottlers 
of Carbonated Beverages, a list of 
equipment, materials and supplies used 
by the industry would include the fol- 
lowing: 

Acids and salts; advertising stands, 
signs, and novelties; air compressors; 
beverage straws; boilers and heating 
equipment; bottles; bottle dispensers 
and vending machines; bottle filling 
machinery; bottle openers; bottle wash- 
ing machinery; brushes; caramel and 
certified colors; carbonators; cartons 
and cases; compressed carbon dioxide; 
cleaners, disinfectants, and washing 
compounds; conveyors; crown closures 
and crowning machinery; elevating ma- 
chinery; essential oils, extracts, flavors, 
and fruit juices; inspection devices; in- 
sulating material; labels, labeling glues, 
and labelers; lift trucks and platforms; 
mixing machinery; pasteurizing equip- 
ment; refrigerating equipment, includ- 
ing water coolers, mechanical bottle 
coolers, etc.; siphon bottles and acces- 
sories; soda tanks; sugar; syrup mak- 
ing equipment, including mixers, filters, 
storage vessels, pumps, pipes, and fit- 
tings; trucks and equipment; uniforms; 
water treatment equipment, including 
filters, coagulation, alkalinity, and 
taste-and-odor control units, etc., water 
stills. 

The kind, quantity and value of prod- 
ucts of the beverage industry as shown 
by the Census of Manufactures for 


1937 is as follows: 
BEVERAGE PRODUCTION, 1937 
Quantity Value 
Carbonated beverages ......... $275,530,357 
Bottled beverages, 
RE -sccsanencecs 354,478,839 271,722,992 
Bulk goods, (bar- 
rels, siphons, 
tanks, etc.), gal- 
Me = nuésesdaecense 10,804,350 3,807,365 
co ceee ueteusues 3,085,679 
Bottled beverages, 
GES idsenesasees 4,309,365 2,750,541 
Bulk goods, (bar- 
rels, siphons, 
tanks, etc.), gal- 
Sn. anenbebececee 1,221,685 335,138 
Cereal beverages: 
MED. bccenndeedes 3) ae 


The average number of wage earn- 
ers for the year was 27,979 with wages 
of $30,981,318. 

New technical developments in the 
industry, according to National Car- 


bonator and Bottler, include the use of 
ultra violet ray lamps for purification 
of bottles, crowns and syrups and the 
air surrounding the production line in 
the bottling room; the use of photo 
selinium cells in detecting imperfec- 
tions in bottles and impurities in the 
bottled products. Another production 
change has been the introduction of the 
pre-mix method of mixing syrup and 
water. 


The industry is one of the most 
highly motorized in the world with 


National Bottler’s Gazette estimating 
that it has about 100,000 trucks in reg- 
ular service. 

Modern merchandising methods, point 
of sale advertising, outdoor and win- 
dow display have done much to level 
off the industry’s former seasonal vari- 
ations in sales. Another important fac- 
tor has been the development of the 
carton package in stimulating consumer 
sales. 

The 1935 census of wholesale dis- 
tribution listed 429 wholesalers of soft 
drinks with net sales of $20,815,000 and 
1,636 employes, with a payroll of $2,- 
150,000. Producers of non-alcoholic 
beverages made 81.0 per cent of their 
sales direct to retailers of all types, 
and 10.1 per cent to wholesalers and 
jobbers, according to the 1935 census. 

A Census Survey of Business was 
taken during 1937-38 on a sample basis, 
covering establishments representing 4 
per cent in number of those listed in 
1935 and 13 per cent in sales volume. 
This group had 1937 sales totaling 14.9 
per cent higher than in 1935, while 
payroll totals jumped 31.8 per cent. 


Soda Fountains 

Engaged primarily in the manufac- 
ture of complete soda fountains, tanks, 
siphons, and other parts and acces- 
sories, were 51 establishments in 1937 
against 48 in 1935 according to the 
1937 Census of Manufactures. Value 
of products was $13,032,934, compared 
with $8,214,090 in 1935. 

The 51 establishments employed an 
average of 1,655 wage earners in 1937 
who received $2,549,491, compared with 
$1,435,670 paid to 1,096 wage earners 
by 48 establishments in 1935. 

Soda Fountain Magazine estimates 
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the total number of soda fountains as 
between 90,000 and 100,000, with about 
82,000 located in independent stores 
and 8,000 in chain stores. Volume of 
retail sales per day was set at $4,- 
965,256 or $1,489,576,800 per year in 
a survey covering 10 per cent of inde- 
pendent fountains of the country and 
chain companies operating 20 per cent 
of the total chain store fountains. 

More than 57,000 fountains serve 
foods. This number includes about 49,- 
000 or 60 per cent of the independent 
fountains and 8,000, or 100 per cent of 
the chain fountains. In the independent 
fountains, food items accounted for 36.5 
per cent of the sales; in the chain foun- 
tains, 45 per cent. 

Drug Topics has estimated that when 
a new fountain is installed, the aver- 
age drug store shows an increase in 
fountain business amounting to 21.7 
per cent. Right after installation, busi- 
ness as a whole increases by 14.4 per 
cent while eventually, as the result of 
a fountain installation, business shows 
a volume increase of 20.9 per cent. 
Luncheonette part of the fountain 
business amounts to 30.2 per cent. For 
these figures, 348 druggists were ques- 
tioned by Drug Topics, who declare 
that if this tendency is accurately por- 
trayed, it would seem to be virtually 
essential for the average druggist 
either to modernize his fountain after 
five or six years, or else to buy a new 
one, since after that length of time, the 
degree of business increase due to the 
fountain begins to fall off. 

The sale of foods by this industry 


has increased by reason of manufac- 
turers packaging various types of pre- 
pared foods specifically for quick serv- 
ice over the soda fountain, and by rea- 
son of the fact that the soda fountain 
operator has gone further into the food 
business in order to reach a more bal- 
anced annual business rather than sea- 
sonal sales. This tendency has in- 
creased the sale of kitchen equipment 
and other food preparation apparatus. 

Improved methods in refrigeration 
and the increasing use of dry ice have 
somewhat changed packaging and de- 
livery methods. 


Associations 
American Bottlers of Carbonated 
Beverages, 224 Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Counter Freezer Association, 35 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


National Association of Retail Ice 
Cream Manufacturers, Ine, 2212 
Franklin Ave., Toledo, O. 


Available Market Data 

. . « Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information, published by business pub- 
lications covering this field, are available 
without charge (while supply lasts) by ad- 
vertisers and agency executives. They may 
be had direct from the publishers or through 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


The Soda Fountain Field 


Soda Fountain Magazine discusses 
the soda fountain market as to prod- 
ucts and volume and gives correspond- 
ing figures, in this booklet. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


Chemical Engineering Catalog. 
(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES. ) 


Chain Store Age (Fountain & Restaurant 


Section), 185 Madison Ave., New York. 
Published by Chain Store Pub. Corp. 
Est. 1925. A separately bound section of 
the Variety Store and Druggist Editions 
f Chain Store Age, included with all 


subscriptions to these editions. A!'so, as 
i separate publication, the Fountain and 
Restaurant Section goes to other chains 
not covered by the above named editions, 
such as cigar and confectionery chains. 
Circulation (sworn), 17,010. Rates 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
I $275.00 $155.00 $90.00 
t 250.00 140.00 80 00 
l 225.00 120.90 70.00 


Color (red), $70; bleed, 10%. 


Fountain Operator's Manual, 79 Madison 
Ave., New York. Published by the Foun- 
tain Operator's Division of the Syndicate 
Store Merchandiser, Inc. Est, 1939. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8x10. Type size, 
5%x8%. Published annually. Issued Jan. 
Forms close Nov. 1. Agency discount, 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
ment), 10,000. Rates—1 page, $300; % 
page $165: 4% page, $100; 12 pages, $175 
per page; 6 pages. $200 per page; 4 par?2s, 
$225 per page. Color, standard red, 340 
per page. Bleed, 10% extra. 

National Bottlers’ Gazette, 80 Broad St., 
New York. Published by Nat'l Bottlers’ 
Gazette. Inc. Est. 1882. Subscription, 
$3.00. Trim size, 9%x12%. Type page, 
7x10%. Published 15th. Forms close Ist. 
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Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation (Pub- 


lisher’s Statement), 6,264. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $125.00 $82.00 50.00 
6 95.00 56.00 32.00 

12 82.00 48.00 28.00 


Standard color, 25% extra; bleed rate, 
$10.00. 


National Carbonator and Bottler, Com- 
mercial Exchange Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Published by A. 8S. Loyless. Est. 1905. 
Soft drink field. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 9 5/16x12 5/16. Type page, 7%x10%45. 
Published lst. Forms close 20th preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation 
(Sworn) 6,329. Plant owners and manag- 
ers, 97%; others, 3%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $130.00 $85.00 $52.50 
6 100.00 60.00 35.00 
12 87.50 51.50 30.50 


Soda Fountain, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York. Published by Service Pub. Corp. 
Est. 1902. Free (controlled). Trim size, 
7x10. Type page, 5%x8%. Published 5th. 
Forms close lst. Agency discounts, 13-3. 
Circulation (CCA), 29,688; (gross), 31,216, 
Soda fountain owners and managers, 
68%; counter freezer operators, 20%; 
soda fountain chain stores, buyers and 
executives, 5%; others, 7%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $300.00 $150.00 75.00 
6 262.00 135.00 67.00 
12 225.00 120.00 60.00 


Color—standard red, $75 per page; 
spread, $100; other colors on request. 
Bleed, 10% extra, 


Western Bottler, 304 S. Broadway, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Est. 1937. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 9%x12%. Type page, 7% 
x10%. Published 5th. Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 3,019. Bottling plant executives 
and operating heads, 91%; flavor and 
franchise companies, 3%; supply houses 
and misc., 6%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $90.00 $50.00 $30.00 
6 70.00 40.00 25.00 
12 65.00 35.00 20.00 


Standard red, $20; special color, $25; 
bleed, 10% extra. 


CANADA 


Canadian Beverage Review, 122 Rich- 
mond St., W., Toronto 2, Ont., Canada. 
Published by B. L. Smith Pub. Co. Est. 
1930. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7x10. Published bi-monthly. 
Forms close 15th of each 2nd month. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(CCAB), Dec., 1939, 1,179; controlled, 967; 
(gross) 1,189. Carbonated beverage mfrs, 
59%; breweries, brew-masters, purchas- 
ing agents, 16%; brewers’ warehouses, 
8%; wineries, 7%; others, 10%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$50.00 $30.00 $20.00 

‘ 45.00 27.50 17.50 

6 40.00 25.00 15.00 


Soda Fountains in Canada, 481 University 
Ave., Toronto, Ont. Published by The 
MacLean Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1939. Free 
(controlled). Type size, 7x10. Published 
quarterly—Feb., May, Aug. and Nov. Is- 
sued 15th of publication month. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 10,000. 
Rates—double page, $200.00; full page, 
$110.00: % page, $65.00; 4% page, $40.00 
Color, $40 per page; bleed, 10% extra 
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Brewing and Malting 


(See also Alcoholic Beverages; Bottling, Beverages: Food Manufacturing and Distribution) 





Ai pproximaTeE.y 90 per cent of 
the malt produced is used in the brew- 
ing industry: for that reason the brew- 
ing and malting industries are asso- 
ciated together. Some malt syrups are 
used in the home and in medicines. 


Beer 

In 1939, the brewing industry had 
653 plants in the United States and 
possessions for the production of beer, 
ale, and other malt beverages, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
of the Treasury Department. This com- 
pares with 696 reported in 1938. The 
states having the largest number of 
breweries were: Pennsylvania,, 95; 
Wisconsin, 76; New York, 63; Illinois, 
60; Ohio, 53; Michigan, 42; California, 
35. 

Production of malt beverages in 1939 
amounted to 55,119,423 barrels (31 gal- 
lons) compared with 53,513,772 in 1938, 
an increase of 3 per cent. 

As in 1938, August was the peak 
month for withdrawals with 10.9 per 
cent of the yearly total being accounted 
for in this period as compared with 
11.2 per cent in 1938. Other high 
months were June and July, accounting 
for 10.7 and 10.5 per cent of the total 
withdrawals, respectively. 

Total sales were divided almost even- 
ly as to draught and packaged beer, 
the former accounting for 50.7 per cent 
and the latter 49.3 per cent. Total beer 
sales for the calendar year 1939 
amounted to 52,723,082 barrels, with 
80.2 per cent of this total accounted for 
by the ten leading states. These states, 
together with their sales and percent 
ages of the total are listed as follows 
by the United States Brewers’ Asso- 
ciation: 

BEER SALES IN TEN LEADING 


STATES, 1959 
Per cent 
Barrels of total 
New York 8.461.566 16.0 
Pennsylvania », 915,371 11 : 
Wisconsin 78,603 10.6 
Missouri 1,044,169 
Illinois 3, 660 173 6 9 
ishio 635 837 6 ) 
New Jerse 05,215 6 
Michigan 2,669,446 1 
Minnesota 4 147 4.8 
California 2,473,674 4.7 
Total $2,278,001 80.2 
Other states* 10,445,081 19.8 
Total of the 
United State 52,723,082 106.0 


*Including Alaska and Hawaii. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1940, total beer production amounted 
to 54,889,266 barrels as compared with 
53.870.553 barrels for fiscal year 1939, 
an increase of 1.8 per cent. 

The United Brewers Industrial 
Foundation reports that total sales for 
the first six months of 1940 amounted 
to 24,888,974 barrels as compared with 
24,636,506 in the like 1939 period. 

For its fiscal year ending June 30, 
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Breweries and Beer Production 
by States, 1939 
(Calendar Year) 
Breweries Barrels 
State reporting produced* 
Alaska?’ . : 2 2,055 
Arizona 1 29,820 
California 35 2,511,602 
Colorado 250,290 
Connecticut 9 438,360 
Delaware 2 49,241 
District of Columbia. 1 77,155 
Florida “4 7 229,783 
Georgia 1 73,118 
Hawaii? 7 75,862 
Idaho ’ ‘ ai 33,411 
Illinois .. a 60 3,793,050 
Indiana . ~~ 1,719,453 
lowa : toe 147,199 
Kentucky car ee 795,877 
Louisiana 7 870,481 
Maryland . 9 1,330,255 
Massachusetts hee ae 1,288,499 
Michigan . . 42 2,749,262 
Minnesota . -_ 25 2,685,607 
Missouri . : 20 4,310,976 
Montana iti 188,103 
Nebraska .. - 5 313,903 
Nevada 2 15,702 
New Hampshire 1 34,453 
New Jersey 14 3,454,269 
New Mexico << - £4 ceeeiee 
New York 63 8,840,632 
North Carolina 1 99,039 
Ohio od 53 3,809,305 
Oklahoma ; 3 97,984 
Oregon 6 95,593 
Pennsylvania 95 6,247,286 
Rhode Island 3 648,073 
South Dakota a 1 3,206 
Tennessee oe 118,873. 
Texas ; 10 820,584 
Utah inveas 2 121,615 
Virginia oe 117,75 
Washington 15 720,223 
West Virginia ae 3 35,717 
Wisconsin ~~ »,813,166 
Wyoming 3 62,586 
CO Se 653 55,119,423 
‘Number of breweries operated during 
any part of the vear 
*Alaska and Hawaii figures run from 
December through November. 
United States Brewers’ Association. 











1939, the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
reported the following materials used 
in the production of fermented malt 
liquors: 


RAW MATERIALS USED 
Pounds 
Malt oe 1,988 17) 252 
Corn and corn products 415,689,330 
Rice , 198,317,295 


150,765,190 
32,462,163 
With the exception of corn and corn 
products the amount of all materials 
used in 1939 was less than in 1938. 


Sugar and sirups te 
Hops and hop extract 


In addition to these raw materials, 
the brewing industry is of course a 
heavy purchaser of such articles as 
steel, aluminum and wooden barrels, 
bung-stoppers, bottles and cans, as 
well as making a substantial outlay for 
repairs, new construction, and adver- 
tising each year. 

The United Brewers Industrial Foun- 
dation reports that the industry’s pur- 
chases up to the end of 1939 were as 
follows: 1,800,000 steel barrels; 200,000 
stainless steel barrels; 400,000 alumi- 
num barrels; 5,860,000 wooden barrels: 
500,000,000 bungs; 17,551,863 gross of 
bottles; 2,500,000,000 cans. Expendi- 
tures included $200,000,000 for repairs 


and new construction; $480,000,000 fo, 
manufacturing; $280,000,000 for trans- 
portation; $600,000,000 for brewery 
payrolls; $140,000,000 for fuel and 
power and $130,000,000 for advertising 

It is estimated that during 1940 the 
brewing industry will have purchased 
something like $16,000,000 worth of 
cans, a total of about $65,000,000 since 
1933, when the beer can made its com- 


mercial debut. Since  re-legalization 
(1933) and up to the end of 1939, 


$42,410,594 has been spent by brewers 
in the purchase of bottles. 

Since repeal, the brewing industry 
has become one of the nation’s ten 
major industries and a leading con- 
tributor of taxes. The federal tax on 
beer is $6 per barrel, while state taxes 
range from 62 cents to $6.62 per barrel. 

Packaged beer has shown a steady 
rise in popularity since repeal, account- 
ing for an increased share of the total 
each year. Its percentage was 46.2 per 
cent in 1939, and reaching a new high 
of 50.9 per cent of all sales in the 1940 
fiscal year. A compilation of the in- 
dustry, showing the number of brew- 
eries and estimated value of production 
is presented in the adjoining column. 

The Research Company of America 
has also compiled a survey showing 
that the 25 leading breweries in the 
nation account for 36.5 per cent of total 
output. These 25 breweries, it is re- 
ported, had a total 1939 output of 19,- 
252,000 barrels, spent $2,152,294 in 
newspaper advertising and $1,245,016 
in magazine advertising. 

The United Brewers Industrial Foun- 
dation states that wholesale distribu- 
tors of beer employ more than 50,000 
with a payroll of about $75,000,000. 
Retail distributors account for about 
350,000 persons. It is estimated that 
the brewing industry is indirectly re- 
sponsible for the employment of an- 
other 550,000 in industries supplying it 
with materials, service and equipment, 
of which 103,000 are agricultural 
workers. 

The 1935 Census of Retail Distribu- 
tion reported on 12,105 beer and liquor 
stores (packaged) doing a business of 
$327,697,000. The report also covered 
98,005 drinking places (glass sales) 
with sales of $719,510,000. For addi- 
tional wholesale and retail liquor out- 
lets data see ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES. 

Brewing is essentially a chemica 
process. Raw materials are converted 
into the finished beer, ale or other malt 
products. Operations are on a larg 
scale, and very little hand labor is em- 
ployed. 

In addition to the tanks, vats, pumps, 
water purifying, filtering and refriger- 
ating apparatus, which are the majo! 
items of equipment in the brew house, 
there must be a power plant wit! 
stokers and coal and ash handling 
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Brewery Production, 1934-1939 
——Total beer production—— % Packaged 
Breweries Value of beer to 

Year operating? Barrels products total production 
1934 686 39,860,979 $372,035,804" 2% 
1935 674 44,909,243 420,030,140 29.5% 
1936 696 52,942,739 494,132,231! 38.1% 
1937 ‘ pee -~ 663 55,614,614 537,089,092 43.9% 
1938. 623 51,360,341 479,363,183* 46.2% 
1939 583 52,763,667 492,460,892 49.3% 

‘Estimated. 

Number operating in December of each year —Research Company of America, 








equipment, ice machines, electric mo- 
tors, electrical control apparatus and 
many smaller items of equipment. 

More than 8,000 trucks have been 
sold to brewers since re-legalization of 
beer, according to the United Brewers 
Industrial Foundation, but this figure 
dees not include trucks purchased by 
wholesalers or distributors. 


Malting 

The Bureau of the Census defines the 
malt industry as embracing establish- 
ments engaged primarily in the manu- 
facture of malt, chiefly from barley but 
to some extent from other grains. 

The 1937 Census of Manufactures 
reported on 56 establishments employ- 
ing 1,644 wage earners who were paid 
$2,923,387. Products valued at $94,629,- 
527 were produced, of which $18,511,- 
899 was added by manufacture. Mate- 
rials, containers, fuel and_ electric 
energy purchased amounted to $73,928,- 
080. Kind and value of products pro- 
duced was as follows: 


PRODUCTION OF MALT PRODUCTS 


1937 1935 
Malt industry, all 
products ..... ...+- $94,629,627 $75,118,334 
Malt, sprouts and 
ecreenings, etc. ....$94,264,695 $74,628,328 
Barley, bushels ..... 67,074,129 58,981,388 
a rr are $88,506,195 $70,926,081 
Rye, wheat and 
roasted malt, bush- 
GEE cnoercdceteinaees 634,437 920,644 
|. ae ere $726,360 $1,235,104 
Sprouts and screen- 
Se, WHE scacanes $5,063,674 $2,655,055 
Associations 


American Brewers’ Association, 8 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Brewing Industry, Inc., 228 N. La 
Salle St., Chicago. 

Master Brewers’ Association of 
America, Henry O. Sturm, Secretary, 
30 Magee Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

National Malt Products Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, 228 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago. 

United Brewers Industrial Founda- 
tion, 21 E. 40th St., New York. 

United States Brewers’ Association, 
21 E. 40th St., New York. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


American Brewer, The, 202 E. 44th St., 
New York. Published by American 
Brewer Publishing Corp. Est. 1867. Sub- 


scription, $5. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 


page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms close 
25th Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (ABC), 1,203; (gross), 1,595. Brew- 


eries, executives, brewmasters and assist- 


ants, 67%; brewery supplies and equip- 

ment, 9%; others, 24%. Rates— 

Times age % Page Page 
1 $75.00 $42.50 26.00 
6 66.00 37.00 23.00 
12 60.00 33.00 21.00 


Standard color, $20 per page; bleed rate, 
15% of page rate. 
American Brewers’ Review, 53 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Published by 
American Brewers’ Review Co. Est. 1887. 
Subscription, $3.50. Type size, 7x10. Trim 
size, 11%x8%. Published quarterly, Jan- 
uary, April, July, October. Forms close 
20th preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
3,184. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $135.00 $72.50 $38.50 
i 121.50 64.25 34.65 
Standard color, 25% extra; bleed rate, 
15%, black and white; 5% each addi- 
tional color. 


Bar Management. 

(See ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES.) 
Beer Distributor, 43 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 
Beer Distributor Pub. Co. Est. 1935. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 12th. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. N. I. 





A. A. statement on request. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
$112.50 $75.00 $45.00 
‘ 90.00 60.00 36.00 
1: 75.00 50.00 30.00 


Beverage Bulletin, 308 S. W. Stark St., 
Portland, Ore. Est. 1936. Subscription, 
$1 Trim size, 9x12. Type size, 6 5/6x 
10 Published 10th. Forms close Ist. 
Agency discount, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $50.00 $30.00 $20.00 
45.00 27.50 17.50 
25.00 15.00 


12 40.00 
Color, $15 per page; $25 per spread. 


Brewer and Dispenser, 405 Maritime 
Bidg., Seattle, Wash. Official organ of 
Washington Beverage Dispensers, Inc., 
and Northwest Master Brewers Ass’n. 

Est. 1933. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9 

x11%. Type page, 7%4x10. Published 

25th. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 

Statement), 4,300. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $55.00 $40.00 
6 85.00 50.00 30.00 
12 75.00 40.00 25.00 


Brewer and Maltster. 
(See Brewers Journal.) 
Brewers Bulletin, The, 536 S. Clark St., 


Chicago. Published by The Brewers 
Bulletin, Ine. Est. 1907. Subscription, 
$10. Trim size, 18x24. Type page, 16%x 


22%. Published Monday and Thursday. 
Forms close 2 days preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates—Inside pages, 1 
inch, 13 weeks, per inch, $2.76; 26 weeks, 
$2.64; 52 weeks, $2.40. 

Brewers’ Digest, 965 Montana St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Published by Siebel Pub. Co. 
Est. 1926. Subscription, $5. Bleed size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th. Forms close 5th. N. I. A. A. state- 
ment on request. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (ABC), 997; (gross), 1,571. 
Breweries, executives, brewmasters, 85%; 
equipment supply concerns, 5%; others, 


10%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $100.00 $60.00 $35.00 
80.00 48.00 27.00 
12 70.00 42.00 25.00 
Standard color, red or blue, 25% extra 


per page; bleed rate, 10% extra. 

Brewers Journal (consolidating “The 
Brewer and Maltster”’), 431 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. Published by Gibson Pub. 
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Subscription, $5. Trim 
Type pages, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 5th Agency 
commission, 15%, for payment 10 days 
from date of invoice. Member A. B. P. 


Co. Est. 1876. 
Size, 8%x1l1l. 


Circulation (ABC), 1,147; (gross), 1,657. 
Brewers, executives, brewmasters, 59%; 
wholesale beer distributors, 3%; equip- 
ment supply manufacturers, 25%; others, 


13%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $70.00 $40.00 
6 100.00 60.00 33.00 
12 90.00 50.00 30.00 
Color—Standard red, $25 per page; all 
other colors, $35 per page, per color; 


bleed, 10% extra. 
Brewers Technical Review. 
(See BREWERS DIGEST.) 

Modern Brewery Age, 43 E. Ohio St., Chi- 
cago. Published by Brewery Age Pub. 
Co., Ine. Est. 1933. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 8 11/16x11%. Type page, 7x 
10, Published 15th. Forms close 5th. N. I. 
A. A, statement on request. Agency dis- 
counts, 15%. Member A.B. P, Circulation 
(ABC), 2,842; (gross), 3,580, Breweries, 
executives and brewmasters, 74%; whole- 





sale beer distributors, 6%; equipment 

supply concerns, 11%; others, 8%. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $154.00 $92.40 $52.50 
6 132.00 79.20 45.00 
12 110.00 66.00 37.50 


Modern Brewery Age, 1940 Buyers’ Guide, 
43 E. Ohio St., Chicago. Published by 
Brewery Age Pub. Co., Inc. Free (con- 
trolled). Type page, 7x10. Published 
May 1, 1941. Agency discounts, 15%. 
Circulation, 1940 issue (Publisher's State- 
ment), 1,500. Rates on request. 

Northwest Package and Tavern News, 


412 Hodgson Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Published by Northwest Package & 

Tavern News, Inc. Est. 1938. Subscrip- 

tion, $2.50. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 

size, 7%x10%. Published 25th. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discount, 15-2. Cir- 

culation (Publisher’s Statement), 4,598. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $110.00 $60.00 35.00 
6 100.00 55.00 32.50 
12 90.00 50.00 30.00 

Extra color, $18.50; bleed, 10% extra. 


Tavern Topics, 124 W. 12th St., Erie, Pa. 
Published by Journal Pub. Co. Est. 1937. 
Subscription, $2. Type size, 10x16. Pub- 
lished Friday. Forms close Wednesday. 
Agency discount, 15-2. N. I. A. A. report 


on request. Circulation (Publishers’ 

Statement), 18,943. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $78.40 $39.94 $19.60 


Seven cents per agate line. 
Tavern Weekly News. 
(See ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES.) 

Union Server, 10 N. Clark St., Chicago, 
Ill. Published by Union Server, Inc. Est. 
1936. Subscription, $2. Type size, 9%x 
16. Published Thursday. Forms close 
Monday. Agency discount, 15-2. Circu- 
lation (Publisher’s Statement), 32,890. 
Rates—Opén, per line, 40c; 5,000 
35c; 10,000 lines, 3lc. One color, 10c ex- 
tra. Two colors, 14c extra. (Half page 
minimum for color.) 

West Coast Brewer, 919 Kohl Bldg., San 
Francisco, Calif. Published by Califor- 


nia State Brewers Institute. Est. 1935. 
Free (controlled). Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7%x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close 8th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 4,875. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $65.00 $40.00 
6 100.00 50.00 30.00 
12 90.00 45.00 25.00 
Standard color rate, $25 additional. 
Western Beverage. 
(See ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES.) 
Western Brewing World, 304 S. Broad- 


way, Los Angeles, Calif. Published by 
Occidental Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1893. Sub- 
scription, $2. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 

Statement), paid, 1,118; (gross), 2,074. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $55.00 $30.00 
6 85.00 47.50 27.50 
12 70.00 40.00 22.50 


Yankee Beverage News, 120 Boylston St., 
Boston. Published by Eastern Publishing 
Co. Est. 1935. Free (controlled). Type 
page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 


tion (Publisher's Statement), 9,912. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $165.00 $115.00 $60.00 
6 146.00 101.00 52.00 
12 130.00 91.00 46.00 








Brick and Clay Products 


(See also Ceramics, Glass: Chemical Process Industries) 








A CCORDING to the Bureau of Cen- 
sus, the total value of structural clay 
products (including common brick, face 
brick, hollow building tile, and paving 
brick) shipped in 1939 was $42,385,861, 
a decided increase over the 1938 figures 
of $32,855,058. 

The shipment of common brick dur- 
ing 19389 amounted to 1,964,257,000 as 
compared with the 1938 figure of 1,536,- 
664,000. Much of the large scale hous- 
ing and public works is responsible for 
the pickup in common brick produc- 
tion and it is likely that this trend will 
continue with the progress in low-cost 
housing and national defense construc- 
tion, Brick and Clay Record reports. 
A gain was also recorded for face brick, 
whose shipments in 1939 amounted to 
680,865,000 as compared with the 1938 
figure of 559,466,000. Hollow building 
tile reported a better year for 1939 
with 988,475 short tons representing 
shipments for the year as compared 
with the 1938 figure of 657,565 tons. 
There was a decline reported in the use 
of vitrified paving brick with shipments 
for 1939 placed at 68,438,000 tons as 
compared to the 1938 figure of 84,887,- 
000. 

The values of some of the leading 
products in the clay products industry 
reported by the Bureau of Census for 
1939 are as follows: 


BRICK AND CLAY PRODUCTS, 1939 
1939 1929 


Common brick $22,148,132 $59,732,625 
Paving brick 1,854,416 5.970.969 
Face brick a2 ; 11,387,165 36,119,826 
Salt glazed brick 1,171,693* ocececes 
Terra cotta eweeee 1,813.919 13,921,244 
Hollow building tile 6,996,128 19 9°%5.086 
Roofing tile 2.053, 863° 3,943,847 
Ceramic mosaic til 2.365.814° 3,738.393 
Enameled tile 8.258.479* ar 
Drain tile 1,737.445° 6,515,718 

13,718,240* 21,330,167 


Sewer pipe 
*1937 figures 
Production values in non-clay refrac- 

tories were reported as follows by the 

1939 Census of Manufactures. Figures 

are given for 1939 and 1937: 

NON-CLAY REFRACTORIES 
1937 1939 
Silica brick - $12,801,663 $9,019,478 
Magnesite and chrome 


brick , 6.726.943 6,403,237 
Graphite crucibles 1,779,303 1,666,976 
Other carbon refrac- has 

tories , 455,633 378,678 
Other non-clay refrac- 

tories ; 8,107,172 5,889,943 


Total for all non-clay 


refractories*® $28,457,233 $26,906,439 


*Total includes products not classified 

above figures 

Non-clay refractories numbered 46 
in 1939 as compared to 40 in 1937, ac- 
cording to the 1939 Census of Manu- 
facturers. Wage earners in 1939 num- 
bered 4,792, with the cost of materials, 
supplics, fuel, purchased electrical 
energy and contracting work amount- 
ing to $11,598,114. 

The most recent complete figures on 
the clay products industry are those of 
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Number 


Annual of Estab- Wage 

Production lishments Earners 
$ 5.000 to $ 19.999... 243 1,769 
20.900 to 49.999.. 269 5.117 
50.000 to 99.999.. 218 7,302 
109 000 to 249.999... 300 18.324 
250.900 to 499.9°9.. 111 12.986 
500,000 to 999.999... 45 9,049 
1009 900 to 2,499.999.. 11 *5,038 
2,500,000 to 4,999,999.. 5 # “jipsdie 
TE: tckudedeundeuds . 1,198 59,585 


*Consolidated with following group. 





Clay Products Establishments, Other Than Pottery, Classified 
According to Value of Products, 1937 


Value 
Value of added by 
Wages Products Manufacture 
$ 1.103.646 $ 2,838,117 $ 1,926.732 
3,706,252 8.963,911 6 100.143 
6.169.089 16,007,889 10,795,565 
17,926.937 47,475,158 32,413,839 
13.394.759 38.567,545 26.790.074 
10.169.092 29.666.842 20,464,885 
*5.374,662 *19,742,278 13,795,223 


57,844,437 


$163,261,740 $112,286, 461 


—1937 Census of Manufactures. 








the 1937 Census of Manufactures 
which listed 1,449 plants with products 
valued at $159,853,658 in that year. 

Brick and Clay Record reports that 
the clay products industry is coming 
back into its position as an active busi- 
ness. The pickup in construction has 
provided a stronger demand for brick 
and tile, sewer pipe, glazed units, and 
other materials made of burned clay. 
Practically all of the large scale hous- 
ing projects have used clay products, 
and much of the industrial building 
now developing will absorb more of 
these products. 

While progress in the small home 
field is not as satisfactory as the indus- 
try deserves, there is progress being 
made in the development of units which 
will help reduce the cost of brick and 
tile in the wall. These developments 
are insuring a greater amount of these 
products per building and are offering 
tangible sales tools which the industry 
needs to promote its service. 

These developments are in the form 
of special wall construction, reinforced 
floors of brick and tile, large sized 
units to permit the setting up of a 
greater wall area per brick or tile, 
lightweight products, and glazed units 
to provide wall surfaces which are dur- 
able, easily cleaned and attractive in 
any variety of colors desired. 

Of all the divisions in the clay prod- 
ucts industry, the most active at the 
present time is the refractories busi- 
ness, supplying the needs of the steel 
and metal industries. The National 
Defense Program and its heavy demand 
for metal product pushes the steel ca- 
pacity beyond the 90 per cent capacity 
level and refractories generally follow 
shortly behind this trend as their serv- 
ice is needed for the building of heat 
treating equipment, furnaces, ovens, 
and the like. As long as steel produc- 
tion persists at high levels, refractories 
will continue close behind as there is 
alwavs a percentage of replacement 
business present. 

The National Defense Program offers 
special opportunities to paving brick 
in the building of the 80,000 miles of 
highway and 2,000 bridges required for 


adequate military transportation 
Drain tile and sewer pipe are needed 
for airports and army camps. In addi- 
tion, reinforced brick masonry, which 
has been adopted in earthquake-proof 
construction on the Pacific Coast en- 
ables the building of military struc- 
tures and private plants making war 
materials which carry walls capable to 
withstand shock of explosion beyond 
the limits of ordinary masonry ma- 
terials. It has been proved in actual 
experience that reinforced brick ma- 
sonry is cheaper construction than any 
similar method as it requires less con- 
struction time, needs no forms, etc. In 
Great Britain, bomb shelters are built 
exclusively with brick because of the 
excellent service this material has 
given. 

In the sewer pipe division, one 
which has been regarded as somewhat 
backward in up-to-date processing 
compared with some of the other divi- 
sions in the business, many new de- 
velopments are taking place in the way 
of mechanical processing and handling. 
Several new plants are being contem- 
plated, each involving the expenditure 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
which will embody features not gener- 
ally associated with the sewer pipe 
manufacture. 

All of these factors point to a greater 
expansion in the use of clay products, 
says Brick and Clay Record. 

The value of clay-working machinery 
(brick, pottery, etc.) produced increased 
from $1,070,767 in 1935 to $2,726,538 in 
1937, according to the 1937 Census 
of Manufactures. 

Leading states in the production of 
clay products in 1937, together with 
value of production, were as follows: 

LEADING CLAY STATES, 1937 


Other : 
than Pottery. ir 
pottery porcelain war! 
CS cetecknneedon $29 865.526 $25 394,876 
Pennsvivania .... 28.292.925 § 925,248 
New Jersev ..... 7.724.120 13.798. 0% 
Woet Virginia ...  3,%23.593 13.554.91 
California s.cccce 10.290 778 5, 728.933 
Missouri ......... 14.283 025 not availal 
EE ceceseseee 8,275,533 3,819, 7¢ 


Brick & Clay Record estimates son 
of the equipment used in the indust 
as follows: 1,900 power shovels 1,95” 
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a RP 
‘omotives, 6,000 crushers, 4,250 Clay Products Association, 111 W. 
screens, 475,000 dryer cars, 28,800 pe- Washington St., Chicago. 
riodie kilns, 150 tunnel kilns, 1,610 


pyrometers, 14,500 electric motors, 3,- 
390 trucks, 2,000,000 feet of belting, 
8,000 conveyors. 


Equipment used in handling the raw 


material includes digging machinery, 
pit and mine cars, scrapers, motor 
trucks, drills, mechanical loaders, 


tractors, wire rope, drum hoists, track 
and pumps. 

In addition to the above equipment, 
dealers handling clay products require 
a great number of motor trucks, scales, 
clamshell cranes, conveyors, bucket ele- 
vators, and other material handling 
equipment. 


Associations 


The American Refractories Institute, 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh. 


Clay Sewer Pipe Association, Inc., 
945 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


National Paving Brick Association, 
1245 National Press Bldg., Washing- 


ton, D. C. 


Structural Clay Products Institute, 


1427 Eye St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


Brick and Clay Record, 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago. Published by Industrial 
Publications, Inc. Est. 1892. Subscrip- 


tion, $5. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 2nd Thursday. Forms 
close Monday preceding. Agency dis- 


counts, none. N.1L.A.A. statement fur- 
nished on request. Member A.B.P. Cir- 
culation (ABC), 1,831, (gross) 2,696. Clay 
products manufacturers and superintend- 


ents, 81%; paid producers, 3%: schools 
and libraries, 8%; others, 8%. Rates— 
Island 
Times 1Page % Page % Page \% Page 
1 $125.00 $87.50 $70.00 $45.00 
6 115.00 81.25 65.00 41.00 
12 97.50 73.15 58.50 35.50 


Color, red, $19.50 per page; other colors, 
$25 per page: bleed, 10% extra. 
For additional data, see page 81. 
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Ceramic Age. 
(See CERAMICS.) 


Ceramic Data Book, 
(See CERAMICS.) 


Ceramic Industry. 
(See CERAMICS.) 


Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering. 
(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES. ) 


Excavating Engineer. 
(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) 


Sweet's Catalog File for the Building 
Market. 


(See BUILDING.) 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers, 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
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\ titled man may be called Vis- 
count, Duke, or Prince. But what 
really counts in these United 
States is what he does. It’s like 
that in the building field, too. It’s 
what a building professional does 
that really counts—not what you 


call him. 


Many confusing claims can be 
built around titles—the “voca- 
tional classifications” by which 
building professionals are known. 
It might be claimed, for instance, 
that a handful of building pro- 
fessionals of a single vocational 
classification can or do control 
all buying for all building proj- 
ects in all places at all times. 
That’s sheer nonsense. It can’t be 
done. Building professionals of 
any one of eight or nine differ- 
ent vocational classifications may 
control buying on an individual 
building project. The important 
thing is to get your sales story to 
the man who does the building 
and buying. 


Building is big business done 
on a local basis. Local building 
industries in each of thousands 
of cities, towns, villages, serve 
the building needs of 130 million 
people. Each local building in- 
dustry is made up of building 
professionals who operate locally 


and who think locally. So large 
an industry necessarily has huge 
buying power and enormous man 
power. Obviously no mere hand- 
ful of men can possibly dominate 
or control buying in an industry 
like building. 


AMERICAN BUILDER readers are 
active building men engaged 
principally in residential and 
light-load-bearing construction. 
AMERICAN BUILDER circulation 
is large enough to cover the field 
adequately, effectively, economi- 
cally, profitably, yet not so large 
as to be wasteful. Activities of 
AMERICAN BUILDER readers in- 
clude planning, specifying, con- 
struction, financing, maintenance, 
furnishing of materials and 
equipment. AMERICAN BUILDER 
readers are responsible for so 
large a share of the nation’s resi- 
dential and _ light-load-bearing 
construction that they constitute 
the most important buying audi- 
ence in the building field. 


To sell the building field sell 
AMERICAN BUILDER readers 
first. 











SUCCESSFUL SMALL 
HOME DESIGNS FOR 
CITY AND COUNTRY 


Two Featured Issues Each Year 


American Builder schedules should be 
planned so that a strong selling presenta 
tion will be made in the following featured 
issues: 


Arid AMERICAN BUILDER 


Spring Building and Directory Issue 


October AMERICAN BUILDER 


Fall Design and Planning Issue 


AMERICAN 


~ 
1) 


nh 
. 





A Simmons-Boardman Publication 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK CITY 
105 W. Adams St. 30 Church St. 








THE WORLD‘’S 


GREATEST 


BUILDING 


PAPER 
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Building 


(See also Engineering Construction) 
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B UILDING expenditures consist pri- 
marily of capital investments of a 
long-range character. They are subject 
to annual fluctuations and also to 
longer major movements activated by 
general expansion or contraction of the 
national economy. The period from 
1933 through the middle of 1940 was 
one of major upswing, as is shown in 
the following table: 
BUILDING CONTRACTS AWARDED 
37 EASTERN STATES 

(Excluding all public works and utilities) 


1929 itiecoeaeay wae $4,291,799,000 
1930 2,859,389,000 
an t:einadeesseangeee eee 1,921,736,000 
1932 760,859,000 


652,989,000 
791,872,000 
144.332.000 
754,887,000 
061,454,000 
057,924,000 
2,299,910,000 
1,158,384,000 


i 2d! 











1940 
During the eight and one-half years 


from January, 1932, through June, 
1940, 22 per cent of total building ex- 
penditures were publicly-financed non- 
residential building, and 5 per cent 
were publicly-financed residential build- 
ing, the remaining 73 per cent repre- 
senting private-financed building of all 
kinds. 

Public building expenditures, like 
public expenditures for heavy con- 
struction, were maintained during this 
period at approximately pre-depres- 
sion levels by the Federal public works 
and public housing programs. Failure 
of the Congress in the first half of 
1940 to authorize any new public works 
program or an extension of the public 
housing program, caused public vol- 
ume to decline considerably in that 
period, while, at the same time, private 
building activity had a substantial in- 
crease, 

In the middle of 1940, the national 
defense program was initiated and au- 
thorized expenditures totalling more 
than $10,000,000,000. These appropri- 
ations included about $1,200,000,000 for 
construction projects, but without spe- 
cifie allocations to indicate how much 
of this total sum would be spent for 
land-acquisition, and how much for def- 
inite kinds of buildings or heavy engi- 
neering structures. These large ap- 
propriations did not cover all the items 
of defense construction that would in- 
evitably be needed, such as canton- 
ments, housing for new workers in de- 
fense industries, and the like. The 
defense program of 1940-1941 is, how- 
ever, the public construction program 
that is taking the place of previous 
Federal public works programs. A cer- 


tain amount of public construction is 
being continued as work-relief under 
WPA. The new Federal program in- 


volves, in general, quite different 
classes of construction from the civil- 
ian improvements carried out under the 
public works program. 


Building Construction 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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Building Business 


By July, 1940, this general pattern 
had begun to take shape: Whereas, 
publicly-financed educational buildings 
amounted to $138,427,000 during the 
first seven months of 1939, the total 
for the corresponding period in 1940 
was only $58,382,000. On the other 
hand, those classes participating in the 
preparedness program showed marked 
increases: publicly-financed commercial 
building, which includes airplane han- 


gars, rose from a total of $12,370,000 
for the first seven months in 1939 to 
$26,967,000 for the same period in 
1940; publicly-financed manufacturing 
building rose from $4,150,000 to $33,- 
256,000; publicly-financed “other shel- 
ter,” including barracks, from $5,133,- 
000 to $11,005,000. 

The defense program involves di- 
rectly a large volume of industrial 
building and housing for defense work- 
ers. Insofar as it increases the vol- 
ume of general business, employment, 
and purchasing power, it tends to sus- 
tain private residential and commercial 
building, provided high taxation does 
not act as a deterrent. Rapid rises in 
building costs and priority orders on 
materials could deter private building, 
but, as late as September, 1940, there 
were no indications pointing to such 
an eventuality. 

However, building programs always 
vary so much from year to year in 
magnitude and in the relative propor- 
tions of various classes of projects, 
that it-is always necessary to use the 
most recent available figures for mar- 
ket analysis. Each year’s program rep- 
resents the fulfillment of new needs 
and new plans and brings new owner- 
factors into the market. 

All Dodge figures used in the ac- 
companying table, showing analysis of 
building contract record, are based on 
contracts awarded in. the 37 eastern 
states during 1939. The total of con- 
tracts awarded is analyzed by major 
classes of building, by new. projects 
and alterations and by planning fac- 
tors. The total of $2,299,910,000 ex- 
cludes all public works and utilities. 

Of the above total, 75 per cent, by 





Educational and science 
Hospitals and institutions 
Public buildings sha 
Religious buildings Bl ete hs 
Social and recreational buildings. 

Misc. non-residential buildings , 
Apartments, hotels and dormitories. 


buildings. . 


en | 
— 


Sub-Total 


One and two-family houses 


professionally planned work. 
vate plans’’ jobs. 





Analysis of Building Contract Record by Planning Factors“ 


(37 Eastern States—Year 1939) 
Not 

Identified as Identified as 

to architect to architect 
and engineer and engineer 

designers designers 

Total Per Per 
Value Value cent Value cent 

Commercial buildings er ‘ $ 246,909,000 $ 209,607,000 85 $ 37,302,000 15 
Manufacturing buildings . = 174,847,000 169,589,000 97 5,258,000 3 


201,406,000 
82,864,000 
110,044,000 
38,438,000 
82,203,000 
28,927,000 
385,874,000 


,351,512,000 


931,587,000 


Other shelter 16,811,000 
Total Building .$2,299,910,000 $1,733,583,000 75 $566,327,000 25 
New buildings ........... : 1,923,959,000 1,400,400,000 73 523,559,000 27 
Additions and alterations...... 375,951,000 333,183,000 89 42,768,000 11 
TORE TO on kwsdccses .$2,299,910,000 $1,733,583,000 75 $566,327,000 25 
*Beginning in January, 1939, a revised procedure was adopted for compiling the 
Dodge figures. Under the new procedure all projects planned by professional de- 


signers in the regular employ of public bureaus and private companies are credited as 
Many such projects were previously classified as ‘‘pri- 


200,463,000 100 943,000 me 
81,576,000 98 1,288,000 2 


109,716,000 106 328,000 - 
33,246,000 86 5,192,000 14 
74,533,000 91 7,670,000 9 
25,294,000 87 3,633,000 3 

367,746,000 95 18,128,000 5 


$1,271,770,000 94 §$ 79,742,000 6 
447,294,000 48 484,293,000 5 
14,519,000 86 2,292,000 





— 
bo 


—F. W. Dodge Corporatton. 
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dollar volume, was credited in the rec- 
ord to individually identified architect 
and engineer designers. The average 
project in 1939 which was identified in 
the record with architect and engineer 
designers amounted to $14,432, com- 
pared with $5,247 for the average 
project not so identified, according to 
F. W. Dodge Corporation figures. 

Professional designers were respon- 
sible for 94 per cent, by value, of all 
buildings, exclusive of one- and two- 
family houses. 

In the field of one- and two-family 
houses and other small-scale shelter 
projects, they were responsible for 
planning 48 per cent of the dollar total. 

Professional designers include archi- 
tects and engineers, whether operating 
on a strictly consulting basis or as staff 
employees of public bureaus or private 
building companies or other corpora- 
tions. 

About three-fourths of all profes- 
sionally-planned building work ema- 
nates from the offices of architects and 
engineers in private practice as con- 
sultants retained by clients on a fee 
basis, the remaining one-fourth origi- 
nating with planning departments of 
governmental agencies and private 
companies. The distinction here point- 
ed out, however, is held to be of minor 
importance from the marketing point 
of view, since the technical qualifica- 
tions of designers and their procedures 
in selecting building products are es- 
sentially the same, regardless of their 
employment status. 

Roughly, one-fourth of the total work 
of all professional building designers 
the one- and two-family house 


is in 
field. The following table, based on 
F. W. Dodge Corporation’s building 


contract record for the 37 eastern 
states in 1939, shows what portion of 
their work is done in each building 
classification. Percentages are based 
on dollar volume: 


ANALYSIS BY VALUE OF PROFES 
SIONALLY-PLANNED BUILDINGS 
IN 1939 

Building Classification Per cent 
Educational buildings .. 11.5 
One and two-family houss 5.8 
Apartments, hotels, dormitories 21.2 
Commercial buildings . 12.0 
Industrial buildings 8 
Public buildings , 6.3 
Hospitals and institutions 4.7 
Social and recreational buildings 4.3 
Religious and memorial buildings 1.9 
Miscellaneous : 2.5 

Total professionally planned 100 


It is to be noted that one- and two- 
family houses furnish the largest dol- 
lar volume of work for professional 
designers, even though they do not 
dominate this class of work. The pro- 
fessional designer performs this essen- 
tial function for very nearly all indi- 
vidual projects large enough to stand 
the overhead cost of a designer’s fee; 
this is essential in a field consisting 
so largely of custom-made products and 
so little of standardized designs. The 
shown in these tables 


percentages 
vary from time to 


would, naturally, 
time. 

Beyond the field of projects individ- 
ually planned by professional design- 
ers, there is a considerable volume of 
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Building Business 


work, consisting mostly of small resi- 
dential and commercial buildings and 
alteration work. Some of this work 
is designed by builders (some of whom 
employ trained designers) and some is 
done from stock plans published in plan 
books or magazines. Some material 
dealers and lumber dealers offer plan 
services, partly in the form of stock 
plans, sometimes prepared by designers 
they employ. The predominance of 
small-house work in the non-profes- 
sional building field is indicated in the 
following table compiled by F. W. 
Dodge Corporation: 


BUILDING FROM BUILDERS’ PLANS 
AND STOCK PLANS IN 1939 


Per cent 

Building Classification of total 
One- and two-family houses 85 
Commercial buildings . 7 
Apartments, hotels, dormitories 3 
Miscellaneous 5 


Total from builders’ and stock plans 100 

Recognition of the need for highly 
skilled designing talent on building 
projects of specialized character (which 
includes practically all but the sim- 
plest types) is given by 40 of the states 
and the District of Columbia, which 
have laws regulating the licensing of 
architects and engineers, and fre- 
quently requiring that plans for proj- 
ects above specifying minimum valua- 
tions be filed by licensed professionals. 

In recent years, the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board and the Federal 
Housing Administration, in aiming to 
improve standards of small-house con- 
struction, have utilized every means 
available to encourage prospective 
home owners to employ professional de- 
signers, and to work out with archi- 
tects and architectural societies meth- 
ods for rendering planning services on 
small projects at moderate fees. 

The trend toward planned commu- 
nity developments, even in the very 
low-priced field, has enabled private 
architects to function in development 
projects as site-planners and designers 
of house-plans that can be used as 
standard plans for numbers of units 
within the development. 

Many of the industrial and commer- 
cial organizations such as chain stores 
and department stores, oil companies, 
ete., maintain their own architectural 





departments as do also the federa! 

state and some municipal government 

which employ a large number of draft: 
men and designers. Draftsmen and cd: 
signers handle a great deal of archi 

tectural work outside of office hours, a: 

cording to Pencil Points, specializing 

primarily in residential construction. 

Almost all financial institutions who ar, 

lending money today for building either 

maintain their own architectural de- 
partments or have a working arrange- 
ment with an architectural firm. 

Pencil Points says that building 
draftsmen are employed as follows: 
WHERE DRAFTSMEN ARE EMPLOYED 
1,579 or 32% are employed in architectura! 

offices. 

1,333 or 27% are employed in building de- 
partments of industrial con- 
cerns. 

938 or 19% are employed in the building 
departments of the federal! 
State, county, and municipal 
governments. 

642 or 13% are employed by railroads 
financial institutions and in a 
variety of concerns too varied 
to classify. 

444 or 9% are employed by builders and 
realtors. 

Builders, quick to sense the impor- 
tance of the feminine influence in home 
buying, have packed most of their 
“sales points” into kitchen and bath 
rooms. Kitchen equipment such as ven- 
tilating fans, sinks, ranges, and laun- 
dry facilities have received the concen- 
trated attention of building profession- 
als. Even more important in reader 
and buyer interest is air conditioning. 
The complete winter air conditioning 
plant is the most widely understood 
type of equipment and the size of the 
market is reasonably well known. Com- 
plete summer air conditioning, however, 
has not met with as wide acceptance 
in this field, athough various forms of 
summer comfort-promoting equipment 
have found a fertile market. Attic fans, 
evaporative and well-water cooling, and 
light operation of the blower of a win- 
ter warm air heating plant are means 
of attaining some degree of relief from 
heat where climatic conditions permit 
and when mechanical refrigeration is 
economically impracticable. The archi- 
tects’ interest in these subjects is well 
merited, for approximately one-third of 
the cost of the average house is com- 
posed of mechanical and sanitary equip- 
ment, according to The Architectural 
Forum, 


Marketing 

The building business is somewhat 
different from that of making and sell- 
ing soup, stockings, or soap. In these 
lines, the manufacturer reaches the u!ti- 
mate consumer by a rather direct road 
through wholesalers and retailers. In 
the construction field, a building pr 
fessional or other building-market fac- 
tor stands between the distributor and 
the ultimate owner. In many cases th' 
building advisor is the equivalent of 
the ultimate consumer. The building 
factor who may exercise control on 
the selection of materials and eq 
ment, may appear under any one of the 
several vocational classifications: [1 
may be an architect, contractor-bu'! 
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Markets for building materials are 
only part of the story— 





Methods to secure sales are only 
part of the story— 








A complete dealer service on o 
management, merchandising, ba h . h d ° 

construction and buying in Media In W 1c to a vertise are 
BSN each month and the 
Dealers’ Catalog annually 





only part of the story— 


Your whole sales campaign and its strategy 
must be fundamentally right and logically 











sound. 
ConsuLt a publishing house which 
Ne Sectia iaeee, eatin aus has editorial specialists on manufactur- 
enameli journal fo : > : ° m4 . 4 
ee eee ing, distribution and application of 


building materials and products, and 
with no “split” editorial interests to 
serve in any of its publications. 






1940-1941 


CERAMIC 
DATA BOOK 


Nowhere will you find a staff of such 
Seeke um | . . . 
HUMES RECTORY ond CATALOGS wide and varied talents and experience 


4 . . . . 
| erences | as exist in the organization of 


jun tema soanadind oan INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


A ystone in the industry clay industries. The only pub- 
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er, sub-contractor, realtor, financing or 
maintenance organization, or a lumber 
and building materials dealer. Obvi- 
ously, no one of these building factors 
is the dominant buying influence on any 
and all building projects on all occa- 
sions. 

Extended studies of ways in which 
building specifications are prepared, 
and ways in which materials and equip- 
ment are selected, indicate that the buy- 
ing factors in control of building jobs 
vary largely according to the nature 
of the project, its size or value, and 
size of town in which the buildng is to 
be erected. Each type of building pro- 
fessional has a definite place in the pic- 
ture and deserves a certain amount of 
attention. 

For sales promotion purposes, many 
manufacturers utilize construction news 
services, which give data on specific 
projects including names and addresses 
of owners, architects, engineers, con- 
tractors and sub-contractors. 

Prompt follow-through from publica- 
tion advertising; direct mail; buying 
information, usually in the form of a 
catalog, to personal solicitation is essen- 
tial. The object is to show how and 
where the product can be used in the 
job. Establishment of quality stand- 
ards as well as esthetic standards of 
good taste and appearance are gener- 
ally factors in obtaining product ap- 
proval. 

Public construction will continue to 
be a factor of significance, although, as 
previously pointed out, much Federal 
construction is being shifted to the na- 
tional defense classification. 

Reaching the public construction 
market requires special attention in 
procedure, with emphasis on the fol- 
lowing points: 

First, sources of business are wide- 
ly seattered but fairly continuous in 
the flow of jobs emanating from each, 
especially the large government depart- 
ments, states and cities. Considerable 
time usually elapses between the incep- 
tion of the project and actual construc- 
tion, according to a study made by The 
Forum, although the 
emergencies of national defense are 
certain to block out any unnecessary 
delays. 

The average public building job is 
large. It requires individual selling ac- 
tivity and is not subject to cultivation 
in a wholesale manner. Inception and 
development of public construction pro- 
jects result from the action of many 
minds, compared with the few involved 
in private undertakings. Practically 
every public building is designed by an 
architect either in private practice or 
the architectural department main- 
tained by the federal, state or municipal 
government. In almost all cases of pub- 
lic buildings, building products must be 
approved through some official channel 
before being permitted in the specifi- 
cations. 

Information on public building pro- 
jects is available from various sources. 
Indicative of these are: 

General reporting agencies such as 
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the F. W. Dodge Corporation, which 
reports on all types of building proj- 
ects throughout the 37 states east of 
the Rockies. There are also some local 
reporting agencies, such as in the New 
York area, and the West Coast. 

Special reporting agencies which cov- 
er certain types of public buildings, 
such as “Blue Reports” issued in Wash- 
ington, D. C., giving data on federal 
government building practice. 

Official bulletins and newspapers car- 
rying advertisements requesting bids on 
public work, for example, City Record, 
of New York. 

Copies of state budgets, proceedings 
of authorizing bodies and copies of leg- 
islation involving public building. 

Financial records, which, if carefully 
followed, give much information on 
bond issues and other financing preced- 
ing erection of public buildings. These 
may be found in the financial sections 
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American Builder. 


of leading newspapers. 

Timed direct mail promotion and 
timed personal sales contacts are pos- 
sible when such services are systemati- 
cally used to reach architects, genera! 


contractors, sub-contractors and owners. 


The opportunity to reach owners with 
timed direct mail, personal selling and 
special distribution of magazines and 
catalogs is of definite importance, 
since owners actively in the market are 
relatively few at a given time and most 
of them are in the market for new 
building requirements only on¢e“or per- 
haps twice in a life-time. 

In recent years, architects and build 
ers the country over have been paying 
increasing attention to the use of 
“house accessories” 
materials and equipment as a_ potent 


means of sales promotion, says The 


Architectural Forum. Items once classed 
and paid for as “extras” are now in- 
cluded in standard specifications. And 
they are being relied upon successfully 
te help sell houses. 

Pioneered by enterprising large-scale 
subdividers in the New York area and 
also used successfully by others in 
various sections of the country, this 
comparatively new practice has proved 
particularly beneficial to builders and 
architects of higher priced houses. 
They realize that most of their pros- 
pects are already home owners (apart- 
ment dwellers usually buy low cost 
houses) who have become familiar with 
the parts of a house and will not, 
therefore, be impressed by a new house 
of just average quality. Consequently, 
these smart architects and builders 
keep posted on new developments in 
their industry and once they are 
proved, see that they are included in 
their plans and specifications. They 
build much of the latest equipment and 
many of the convenience “gadgets” into 
their homes; items which less canny ar- 
chitects and builders would include only 
at the prospect’s suggestion as an 
extra, and only at an extra cost. They 
boost the sales price of the house a 
little, but builders find that the added 
cost more than justifies itself, for the 
“extras” actually sell the houses and 
sell them quickly. Silent mercury tog- 
gle switches, for instance, will impress 
the eye and ear of any prospect and 
help convince him that the whole house 
he is examining is of high, modern 
quality. And their $20 to $25 addi- 
tional cost, when disguised in the over- 
all price of the property, not listed 
boldly as an extra, is no obstacle. An- 
other of the many examples of prospect 
pleasing practices which may pay for 
its extra $50 to $60 cost is the substi- 
tution of flush or slab interior doors 
for the usual six panel variety. 

In what would otherwise be a $12,000 
house and lot, these “included extras” 
may run as high as $1,000, but their 
additional cost means but little to the 
high income purchaser when it is 4!- 
vided among the monthly payments on 
a long term mortgage. In fact, under 
the FHA plan, it means exactly 5° 


more per month, plus a $200 boost i” 
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the down payment. If $500 worth of 
these self-selling features is added to 
a $5,000 property, the monthly pay- 
ment goes up a little more than $2 and 
the down payment jumps only $100. 
And, an additional $200 worth of mod- 
ern kitchen equipment would boost the 
monthly payments on a $3,000 prop- 
erty by a mere 50c, the down payment 
by $100. The inclusion of extras in 
lew cost houses, however, is not so es- 
sential as in their higher priced sis- 
ters, for, due to their tremendous mar- 
ket, the former almost sell themselves. 


Residential 

Residential building contracts award- 
ed in the 37 eastern states during the 
first half of 1940 amounted to $690,- 
572,000, according to F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration. This was the largest total 
figure for the first half of any year 
since 1929. Comparisons with more 
recent years are indicated in the fol- 
lowing table: 
RESIDENTIAL 


BUILDING CONTRACTS 


(37 Eastern States—Thousands of Dollars) 
Year First half Full year 
1933 eee $113,159 249,264 
Se evasegeachekne 131,747 248,839 
1935 : ; 208,174 478,843 
1936 ‘ ‘ea nee 334,846 801,626 
1937 ihn. ee 905,293 
1928 399,038 985,787 
1939 ; 644,527 1,334,272 
1940 690,572 


Fourteen per cent of the 1939 total 
was for public residential building; 
12 per cent of the residential total for 
the first half of 1940 was for public 
residential building. 

According to a study by the Archi- 
tectural Record, based on F. W. Dodge 
Corporation’s statistical data, there 
were 167,361 new family dwelling units 
constructed in the 37 eastern states 
during the year 1938; 259,430 units in 
the year 1939; and 135,114 in the first 
half of 1940. These figures do not in- 
clude converted units (additional units 
produced by altering old buildings) or 
combination units (dwelling units in- 
cidental to buildings of predominantly 
non-residential character), and have 
partial coverage of single projects of 
than $4,000 valuation. Of the 
259,430 new family dwelling units con- 
structed in 1939, 34 per cent were in 
apartments and apartment hotels, 27 
per cent in single-family houses for 
owners’ occupancy, 36 per cent for sin- 
gle-family houses built for sale or rent 
(principally operative builders’ devel- 
opment projects), and 3 per cent in 
two-family houses. The relative num- 
bers of the different types of housing 
units would naturally vary from year 
to year. 

According to Building Supply News, 
84.5 per cent of 1939 new home build- 
ing was concentrated in 18 states. This 
publication also emphasizes the amount 
of building done in smaller communi- 
ties. As shown by the tabulation in an 
accompanying column, it points out 
that 61.7 per cent of the home building 
dollars are spent in communities of less 
than 25,000 population. Figures for 
other city-size groups are shown in the 
tabulation, as follows: 
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Materials, Labor Costs on Eight Houses 
Ranging from Two to Seven Rooms* 

Per cent Per cent chargeable to 
Class of Work Total cost of total Materials Labor 
Excavation and backfill .... vate en $ 145 0.6 0.0 100.0 
Masonry and concrete work “enee. ee 10.3 69.4 30.6 
CE sxcnccbeesns - 10,924 417.3 67.1 32.9 
Plastering and lathing.. ,359 5.9 16.6 53.4 
Sheet metal work 1,909 8 39.0 61.0 
Plumbing 177 70.1 29.9 
PT ccegasee 730 7.5 77.5 22.5 
Electrical work ,249 9.7 86.9 13.3 
Painting sa 621 7.0 22.1 77.9 
PO ccocteen 303 1.3 48.5 51.5 
Miscellaneous 313 1.3 42.2 57.8 
TOTAL—AIl Classes _ ‘ $23,103 100.0 64.7 35.3 
*The project on which these costs were figured is described in an adjoining column 
The Architectural Forum 








POPULATION AND BUILDING 

CONCENTRATION 
Per cent of 
population 


Per cent of 


City Size Group building 


Over 500,000 sh2c0 Bee 19.7 
100,000 to 500.000 Se ot 12.6 10.3 
50.000 to 100,000....... 5.3 4.1 
25,000 to 50,000..... oa 5.2 4.2 
10,000 to 25,000..... ae 7.4 8.7 
Under 10,000 .......... 16.1 28.2 
Unincorporated com- 

munities and rural... 36.4 24.8 

Residential building volume made 


substantial gains during the first nine 
months of 1940, and an estimated total 
of more than 500,000 new dwelling 
units for the year is expected to mark 
the beginning of an active period of 
home building, according to American 
Builder. Residential building volume 
moves in long cycles that average 18 
years from peak to peak and valley to 
valley. The last peak was reached in 
1925, four years before the stock mar- 
ket crash, and the bottom of the val- 
ley was reached in 1933. Residential 
building volume, except for a momen- 
tary decline in 1938, has improved 
steadily since the bottom was reached. 

Substantial increases in home build- 
ing volume, accompanied by higher 
building material prices and costs are 
expected during the next four or five 
years. Increased activity in capital 
goods industries, largely because of war 
purchases and American rearmament 
activity had an immediaate effect on 
demand for residential accommoda- 
tions. The home building industry had 
a huge accumulated back-log of de- 
mand built up during the inactive de- 


pression years. During these years 
thousands of American families ac- 
quired a “security complex.” They 


realized that one of the safest invest- 
ments they could make would be in a 
home. Increased employment and pur- 
chasing power resulting from increased 
industrial activity will enable thou- 
sands of families to satisfy their de- 
sires for home ownership during the 
next few years. 

Careful study of residential vacan- 
cies, the available supply of building 
mechanics, demand for and supply of 
various building materials and equip- 
ment indicates that higher building 
costs are inevitable. According to Real 
Estate Analysts, Inc., of St. Louis, resi- 
dential building costs rose 218 per cent 
during the six-year period from 1914- 
1920. 

A study of factors that control or in- 
fluence building costs indicates that 
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similar advances are even more apt to 
take place in the years ahead. Higher 
building costs tend to curtail building 
activity. Building prices advanced dur- 
ing the second half of 1940 and con- 
tinued increases may reduce somewhat 
the potential volume in 1941, but resi- 
dential vacancies in metropolitan cen- 
ters are below normal and so higher 
building costs will be accompanied by 
higher residential rents. 

Materials account for the biggest 
part of the cost of a house, and lum- 
ber is the most important item on the 
list. This is demonstrated in the de- 
tailed cost record of an experimental 
subdivision sponsored by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association and 
reported in The Architectural Forum. 
Its eight houses range in size from two 
to seven rooms (plus kitchen and bath- 
room), in cost from $2,280 to $3,500, 
in cost per cubic foot from 19.7 to 27.8 
cents. All are of wood construction 
and their completion involved some 11,- 
000 man-hours of site labor. Total cost 
of the eight houses came to $23,000, ex- 
clusive of land, contractor’s profit and 
a few small items. 

As shown in the cost breakdown at 
the top of this page, compiled with the 
assistance of the U. S. Department of 
Labor, 65 per cent of the project’s total 
cost went for materials, only 35 per 
cent for payrolls at the site: 


The total bill for materials came to 
$14,953, of which lumber, millwork and 
flooring accounted for $5,374 or 35.9 
per cent, by far the largest for any 
one kind of material. Following is a 
complete breakdown of the cost of all 
materials used in the eight houses: 


Material Cost Per cent 
Premixed concrete .........$ 639 4.3 
Cinder blocks ....... colrehd 611 4.1 
Brick and building tile...... 203 1.3 
Sand and gravel ........+... 99 PB 
Cement, lime and plaster... 426 2.8 
Ae: .ccseanhsbseeteetes Bee 21.3 
Roofing (cedar shingles) . 399 2.7 
Millwork (incl. flooring).... 2,191 14.6 
Lath (metal and wood) ; 280 1.9 
ON ES are va 69 5 
Equipment and fixtures 4,170 27.9 
Rough hardware ..........-; 220 1.5 
Pipe and fittings ........... 797 5.3 
Electric wire and fittings... 422 2.8 
Insulation materials ........ 464 3.1 
PE -cchesheeunsesens 359 2.4 
Finish hardware .........+.+:. 217 1.4 
BO — er rerrorrrcess 147 1.0 
DEISCOTAMCOUS .ncccccccccece 57 4 

Total—All Materials ..... $14,953 100.0 


Both of the above tabulations include 
the $4,170 cost of equipment and fix- 
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contractors and builders. Sweet's is the most used source 


of buying information. 


hook-up between advertising, 


selling. 


undivided responsibility for 


procedure. 


value at comparable cost. 


Catalog 


for manutacturers who sell 


WHY HUNDREDS OF MANUFACTURERS 
distribute catalogs in SWEET’S CATALOG FILE 


1. Because, in thousands of offices of architects, engineers, 


Because Sweet's makes certain that their catalogs will be 


instantly accessible to the right man at the right time. 


Because Sweet's makes possible the only really effective 
Because one contract with Sweet’s Catalog Service places 


Because no other catalog procedure offers comparable 
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SWEET’S CATALOG FILE for the BUILDING MAR 
A file of manufacturers’ catalogs, used by architects, 
neers, contractors, builders and other important conti 
buying factors. 


HERE IS pre DIFFERENCE between the Sweet’s plan and all other 


methods « 


permanently ied in advance of distribution. When your 


| handling manufacturers’ 


catalogs: catalogs in Sweet’s are 


catalog in Sweet's 


arrives at its destination, it is already an integral part of a comprehensive, 


bound file which thousands of architects, 


engineers, contractors and builders 


have voted the most useful source of buying information in their offices. 


WHAT YOU GET when you 
distribute your catalog in Sweet’s 


T HERE 


buying merely 


is an obvious difference between 
a stock of catalogs from 
a printer and buying catalogs-on-the-job. 
The designing and printing of manufac- 
the 
which does not end until 


turers’ catalogs is only beginning of 
Sweet's Service, 
each copy is on file and quickly accessible 
t all times in the offices of thousands of 


continuous specifiers and buyers of build- 


ing products. This complete _ service 
includes: 

1. CATALOG PREPARATION by archi- 
tect- and engineer-consultants and, under 


their direction, a technical copy staff, who 
will prepare or assist you in the prepara- 
tion of a catalog especially designed for 
youl 


prospec ts” requirements. 


CATALOG PRINTING for copies filed 


Extra, individually-bound 


for 


in Sweet's. 


copies for your salesmen, dealers, o1 


fields not covered by Sweet’s, may be had 
at moderate cost either before or after dis- 
tribution of the complete files. There are 
ten standard sizes for catalogs in Sweet’s 

ranging from 2 pages to 36 pages. Catalogs 
of 8 pages or more may be filed in their 


own individual covers. 
3. CATALOG FILING in advance of dis- 


the 
catalogs being kept and used by every re- 


tribution only method which insures 


cipient. Catalogs in Sweet’s are filed in 
sections according to products and alpha- 
betically by as far as is 


company name, 


practicable, within sections. Catalogs are 
indexed by company name, by products 


and by trade names. 


CATALOG DISTRIBUTION to 


fiers and buyers of building products in 


speci- 


14,500 selected offices representing highest 
Following the bulk 


distribution of each new file at the time of 


buying power. initial, 


its issuance, additional Sweet's files are 
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5. CATALOG MAINTENANCE in the of = 
fice of each recipient. Those who recei\ 

your catalog in Sweet’s will not and cangif*ts Ce 
not lose it, mislay it or throw it away. \ a 
only is it always accessible for instant u ICES 
but it has the added advantage of being at — 














integral part of a constantly used catala 
file. 
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office or organization which has receive] 


These confide 


your catalog in Sweet’s. 





lors 
tial lists, generally conceded to be the moeneral ( 
accurate and up-to-date in existence, # vernm 
not for sale separately, but are availal! and S| 
only as a part of this service. 
WHAT YOU PAY — 
for Sweet’s Catalog Service TRIE 
i er complete catalog service for © "hand 
i i ao ¢ <i Pg ves } cost fr 
building market ranges in | RAND 
two cents per catalog page per office 104 Y sw 
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other. In fact, maintenance of cata- 
sin any large number of offices cannot 
gtherwise accomplished, at any cost. 
“PRINT-YCUR-OWN” SERVICE 
fn catalogs of 8 pages, or larger, a spe- 
allowance will be made to manufac- 
who wish to employ Sweet’s services 
the exception of printing. 
USES 
’S CATALOG FILE 
BET’S is used by architects, engineers, 
gntractors and builders throughout 
United States—by active offices in pri- 
practice and also by Federal, State 
Municipal architects and engineers; 
lage corporations which have rela- 
continuous building programs; by 
mment bureaus in charge of building. 
tort, this great file of manufacturers’ 
wlogs is used by continuous specifiers 
ibuyers of building products, in 14,500 
tive offices, wherever building is being 
med. 
The initial, bulk distribution of each 
Sweet’s Catalog File for the building 
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Architects and Engineers...... 501 
catal(iiirchitects and General Contrac- 
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'S whidgmtchitects, Engineers and Gen- 
of eat, @#! Contractors ........... 76 
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less idually ound form, because any of 
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the hundreds of catalogs in Sweet’s can 
be located instantly, whenever wanted. 
Catalogs in Sweet’s can’t be filed in the 
wrong place. Catalogs in Sweet’s, being 
automatically up-to-date, prevent the 
specification of obsolete items and conse- 
quent delay and annoyance. Catalogs in 
Sweet’s save time, trouble and money for 
all concerned. 


WHAT KIND OF CATALOG 
you should file in Sweet’s 


HE CATALOG you distribute in 

Sweet’s Catalog File should contain 
useful buying information especially de- 
signed and organized from the viewpoint 
of architects, engineers, contractors and 
builders. This information should be 
sufficiently comprehensive to enable them 
to determine the probable suitability of 
your products for their needs. 

Obviously, size is not the sole measure 
of usefulness of a catalog. Many manufac- 
turers who market extensive lines file cata- 
logs of 8 to 36 pages each in one or more 
of the 28 sections of the file. For certain 
types of products a two-page visual unit 
may convey adequate buying information. 
Sweet’s recommends to each manufacturer 
that he select, with the assistance of Sweet’s 
architect-consultants if he so desires, the 
particular products and information about 
those products which architects, engineers, 
contractors and builders want (and should 
have) instantly accessible in their offices 
at all times. Regardless of the amount of 
information which results, that is the 
information which, after editing and or- 
ganizing, the manufacturer should file in 
Sweet’s. 




































which manufacturers are advised to file in 
Sweet’s is that which the architect or con- 
tractor wants before he is ready to discuss 
complete details, in terms of a specific 
project, with the manufacturer’s sales rep- 
resentative. It is, in fact, the information 
which will enable the specifier or buyer to 
determine whether he wishes to invite the 
salesman to call. 

Members of Sweet’s consulting staff have 
had extended experience in the building 
field which enables them to give expert 
advice on the most effective form of cata- 
log presentation. This advisory service is 
available to clients of Sweet’s without 
extra charge. 


WHEN SWEET’S IS ISSUED 


WEET’S is a year ‘round service. Cata- 
log orders are being executed for hun- 
dreds of clients at all times. Once every 
twelve months, the Sweet’s file, completely 
revised and brought up-to-date, is issued 
to similarly revised and up-to-date lists of 
offices to replace the previous file. Sweet’s 
Catalog File for the building market is 
issued in the late Fall. The gigantic pro- 
duction job necessitates the settlement of 
plans and the receipt of orders well in ad- 
vance of the distribution date. 


WHERE TO SEND INQUIRIES 
regarding Sweet’s Catalog Service 


ys INQUIRIES and instructions may 
be addressed to the home office in New 
York or to any of the branch offices listed 
below. Fifteen district managers and their 
assistants stand ready to explain details of 
the service in terms of your particular re- 
quirements and to assist you in every way 
possible. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 


Generally speaking, the information 
NEW YORK—119 W. 40th St.PEnnsylivania 6,1500 
BOSTON—31 St. James Ave....... Hancock 0700 
PHILADELPHIA—1321 Arch St.....Locust 4326 
PITTSBURGH—106 Sixth St....... Atlantic 8220 





CHICAGO—Merchandise Mart....Whitehall 4400 
CLEVELAND—1422 Euclid Ave...... Cherry 7256 
DETROIT—607 Shelby St........... Cadillac 2745 
LOS ANGELES—400 E. Third St...Michigan 8918 
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tures used in the eight houses, thus: 
ranges and refrigerators at $1,382, 
heating plants at $1,020, plumbing at 
$860, kitchen cabinet and sink combi- 
nations at $658, electrical supplies and 
$150 and miscellaneous 
items such as medicine cabinets and 
shades at $100. Neither tabulation in- 
cludes the cost of screening, weather- 
tripping, landscaping and walks. 


fixtures at 


Government Housing 

The United States Housing Author- 
ity slum clearance and low-rent housing 
program had advanced by September, 
1940, to the point where more than 
100,000 dwelling units were completed 
under construction. 
local communities 


and occupied or 
Loan contracts to 
totaled $665,637,000. 

These loans are to defray 90 per cent 
of the estimated cost of 468 projects in 
193 communities which are attacking 
their slums, and building decent homes 
for families in the lowest income groups. 

The loan contracts include $24,144,- 
000 for the construction of 21 defense 
housing projects of 6,408 dwelling units 
in 17 communities. An additional $7,- 
225,000 of United States Housing Au- 
thority funds was allocated to the War 
and Navy Departments for construction 
of 1,725 dwelling units in four other 
defense centers. 

The contracts also include loans for 
the development of six rural housing 
projects to provide decent living quar- 
ters for 1,300 farm families in six 
states, and funds for semi-rural projects 
in Puerto Rico, which will rehouse ap- 
proximately 1,800 low-income families. 

The United States Housing Authority 
and local authorities have worked for 
the achievement of the lowest possible 
costs consistent with requirements for 
long-life construction. Net construction 
costs, including the cost of building the 
houses plus plumbing, heating and elec- 
trical installation costs, have averaged 
$2,730 per dwelling unit for projects 
for which main construction contracts 
have been approved. 

A summary of the USHA program 
as of September 30, 1940, is as follows: 


SUMMARY OF USHA PROGRAM AS 
OF ‘pr 


F SEPT. 30, 1940 
Status as of 
Sept. 30, 1940 

Proyects UNpeER LoOaN CON- 

TRACT 

Number of projects 168 
Number of local authorities 193 
Number of states' 37 
Number of dwelling units 154,282 

Total estimated over-ak cost 


$678, 160,000 


development 
$737.400,000 


of new housing’ 
Total estimated 
cost 
Value of loan contracts $665,637.000 
“Advances” by USHA to date*.$101,631,000 


Proygects UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


Number of projects 286 
Number of local authorities 147 
Number of states’ 30 
Number of dwelling units 104,107 


Total estimated over-all cost 

of new housing* $451.775.000 
Total estimated development 

cost $490.161,000 
Weekly average employment 

on sites* 51,000 
Monthly man-hours at sites* 6,890,000 


Projects Bering TENANTED 


Number of projects 75 
Number of local authorities 57 
Number of states 20 
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Number of 
projects 
Total estimated 
cost? 
Number 
opened for 


dwelling units in 


29,559 
development 
$142,035,000 


of dwelling units 


occupancy 23,409 


‘Including the District of Columbia, 


Puerto Rico, and Hawaii 

“Includes: (1) Building the house, includ- 
ing structural costs and plumbing, heating, 
and electrical installation; (2) dwelling 
equipment, architects’ fees, local adminis- 
trative expenses, financial charges during 


construction, and contingency expenses; (3) 


land for present development; (4) non- 
dwelling facilities 

‘Includes over-all cost of new housing 
plus the cost of purchasing and demolishing 
old slum buildings and the cost of land 
bought for future development 

‘As of August, 1940 

A striking factor in the development 
of the defense housing program is the 
speed with which projects move from 
the planning to the construction stage. 
As an example, the USHA mentions a 
recent Corpus Christi project. On July 
3, the local authority was advised by 
the USHA to get the project ready for 
submission to the President. The 
project was approved by the President 
on July 23, the contract was signed, 
the land purchased and bid advertised 
for on the following day. Bids were 
opened Aug. 13 and the construction 
contract awarded Aug. 16. 


Architects 

Forty states have registration laws 
where it is a felony and a misde- 
meanor punishable by a fine and/or im- 
prisonment if anyone calls himself an 
architect and practices as such if he has 
not passed the state board examinations 
and been registered. In these states, 
plans for buildings, either new or mod- 
ernized, filed with the building depart- 
ment must be stamped with the name of 
the registered architect. There are 
more than 13,000 registered architects, 
says Pencil Points, in the 40 states. 

The number of individual architects, 
architectural draftsmen and designers 
is somewhere between 20,000 and 21,000. 
A large part of these men says Pencil 
Points are associated with some 7,000 


American Builds 


architectural firms, although several 
thousand draftsmen and designers are 
employed in the architectural depart- 
ment of industrial and commercial or- 
ganizations and in the architectural de- 
partments of federal, state and munici- 
pal governments, and in architectural 
departments of contractors, realtors, 
developers, financial institutions and 
railroads. 

The Federal Housing Administration 
and the Federal Home Loan Bank Sys- 
tem are doing much to encourage high- 
er standards in small-house design and 
construction, and are actively coéperat- 
ing with architects and the architec- 
tural societies toward that end. Pri- 
vate lending institutions are much more 
interested in high standards than pre- 
viously. Architects, on the other hand, 
have been more willing to handle small 
jobs. These factors tend toward in- 
creasing the influence of architects in 
the field of smaller buildings. 

A survey made recently for Pencil 
Points showed that, of $541,289,000 
spent for building construction in the 
first six months of 1940 in New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Illinois, 61 per 
cent was planned by architects. Non- 
residential work in this area was 88 
per cent architect-planned; residential 
work, 64 per cent, and additions, altera- 
tions and repairs, 29 per cent, accord- 
ing to the survey. 

The function of the architect is broad. 
He designs the structure, both from the 
engineering and decorative standpoints, 
writes specifications and also passes 
upon contract awards as advisor to the 
owner. He supervises construction and 
in many cases interior decoration and 
specifies materials, actual or with an 
“or equal” clause. 

Ordinarily, the important construc- 
tion job starts with the commission of 
the architect to prepare plans. He }5 
usually selected very much as a lawyer! 
or doctor is selected, because of his past 
record and his fitness to do the par 
ticular job in hand. 
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ERE is why vertical penetra- 
H tion of the architectural pro- 

fession is of vital impor- 
tance: The 1940 building market 
(conservative forecast of 1941) will 
prove to be $4,715,000,000 according to 
a detailed study recently completed for 
Pencil Points by DOW Service, Inc. 
and L. Seth Schnitman, consulting 
economist. According to these authori- 
ties, the architectural profession will 
control the bulk of these building dol- 
lars. Samples from the study: of $141,- 
117,000 spent on Non-Residential Con- 
struction, architects plan $124,111,000 
or 88% ... of $172,067,000 for 1 and 
2-family houses, architects plan $83,- 
369,000, or 48.4% . of $80,467,000 
for Apartments and Hotels, architects 
plan $78,795,000 or 98%. (Pencil 
Points salesmen have copies of the 
complete Dow-Schnitman study and 
will gladly supply them on request.) 


The architectural profession is the 
prime source of building material sales 

but selling the profession effectively 
requires selling the entire architectural 
team. In the words of famed architect 


Ralph Walker, “One of the best 
ways to sell the architect is to 
sell the designer or draftsman 
in his office.” Architectural ad- 
vertising that is directed only to 
the employer architect is miss- 
ing at least 50% of the specify- 


ing power of the profession. 


Pencil Points is the only maga- 
zine edited to reach the full 
specifying power of the archi- 
tectural office—to serve both 





the architect and his technical 


... and at the lowest 
cost in the field 


“MAGA- “MAGA- 
PENCIL ZINE ZINE 
POINTS | B” 
Cost per 
page per 
M archi- 
tects ....$30.31 $46.86 $32.35 
Cost per 
page per 
M total 
architec- 
tural pro- 
fessional .$19.49 $39.27 $27.31 


Based on circulations as of June 
30, 1940, A.B.C. Publishers State- 


ments, and the one-time page rates. 











staff. It is read by employing 
architects as are all three magazines in 
the field—but only Pencil Points offers 
full coverage of architects plus 4,951 
designers, draftsmen and specification 
writers in architectural firms and the 
architectural departments of industry, 
commerce and government 97% of 
whom specify or influence the choice of 
building materials and equipment. 


Steady circulation growth and dramatic 
linage increases testify to the fact that 
advertisers have proved the value of the 





What magazines do architects 


read regularly? 


e latest reader survey made by the Recording & Statistical 
Corporation asked all registered architects i ’ 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illinois to state “Which of the three 

hitectural magazines do you read regularly?” 


ts replied as follows: 
2 reese 
“Magazine B”* 
“Magazine A” 


Name on request. 


“eee eee eene 





penetrating coverage of Pencil Points. In 


1939 Pencil Points gained 160 pages 
(+35.40%) of advertising over 1938, 
while the other two magazines lost 82 
pages (—8.46%) and 184 pages 


(—21.17%). In 1940 (first 9 months) 


Points 
(+-16.66%). 


Pencil 


zines, one lost 10 pages ( 


The trend is to Pencil Points. 


gained 74 _ pages 
Of the two other maga 
1.86%) and 
the other gained 41 pages (+-6.03%). 





Comparative professional 
circulations: 
ae (June 30, 1940, A.B.C. Publishers Statements) 
PENCIL “MAGA. “MAGA- 
1872 archi- POINTS ZINEA” ZINE B” 
I aia ee ea, a 8,907 9,388 10,044 
Designers, draftsmen and 
specification writers... 4,951 1,815 1,853 
Total Professional 
Circulation pcavee eRe 11,203 11,897 




















PENCIL POINT 


A Reinhold Publication 


330 WEST 42ND STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1920 
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An unregulated competition among 
architects for any particular work is 
considered by the American Institute of 
Architects as unethical, misleading to 
the client, and not productive of the 
best building. 

For memorial and governmental 
buildings a competition is sometimes 
held under the regulations of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects; several 
competitors of known ability are asked 
to compete and all receive a fee to cover 
the expense of the preparation of draw- 
ings which are judged with the assist- 
ance of professional advice. 


Requesting architects to submit pre- 
liminary drawings without remunera- 
tion for the work involved is usually 
considered unfair practice. 

After plans and specifications have 
been completed and approved by the 
owner, they are submitted to contrac- 
tors for bids, to be received before and 
opened at a stated time. Sometimes the 
contractors invited to bid are limited to 
those with whose work the architect is 
familiar. In public projects, competi- 
tion usually is open. 

Contracts generally may be let in two 
ways. A general contractor, who under- 
takes responsibility for the erection 
and equipment of the entire structure 
is chosen, or separate contracts are let 
for the various parts of the work. In 
the first case, the general contractor 
sublets portions of the work to sub-con- 
tractors, such as those doing excavat- 
ing, foundations, installation of plumb- 
ing, heating, electrical and woodwork. 

Less frequently, when the owner or 
architect wants to dispense with a gen- 
eral contractor on small work, the 
architect gets bids from sub-contractors 
on the various parts of the work and 
supervises erection of the building. 

In designing and equipping high class 
residences, clubs, motion picture thea- 
ters and apartment buildings, the archi- 
tect performs the additional service of 
selecting furniture and furnishings in 
the interest of harmony throughout. 

Aside from purely professional work 
for the owner, the architect may swing 
to the business side by promoting and 
financing buildings, working in conjunc- 
tion with the real estate operator and 
others. 

A considerable amount of equipment 
and supplies is purchased by the archi- 
tect for his office. Drafting-room equip- 
ment, such as boards, instruments, blue- 
printing machinery, are required. Fil- 
ing cases of special design enabling 
proper storage of plans and specifica- 
tions and technical books are important 
items of the architect’s equipment. 

Because of their opportunities to in- 
fluence selection of material and equip- 
ment, draftsmen and specification writ- 
ers in architectural offices are regarded 
by manufacturers and their salesmen 
as factors well worth cultivation. 

Special display rooms in leading cen- 
ters are maintained by some manufac- 
turers and their agents. New materials 
are exhibited and architects as well as 
owners visit the displays as a step in 


88 


selecting building materials and equip- 
ment. 

The architect’s remuneration is on a 
fee basis. The usual charge is six per 
cent of the entire cost of the project, 
payable half at the time plans are com- 
pleted and contracts awarded and the 
remainder in installments until the 
building is completed. 

In small work, when the architect’s 
office is at a considerable distance from 
the building, supervision is often con- 
ducted by a local architect who keeps 
in close touch with the architect who 
makes the designs, but it is customary 
to employ some efficient supervisor to 
represent the owner and his interests. 
There are minimum fees recommended 
for this type of service by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. 


Building Contractors 


Building contractors may be divided 
into two general divisions: (1) those 
who do light-load-bearing building, and 
(2) those who do heavy construction 
work. The work of these groups dif- 
fers essentially according to the size 
of the project and the fact that the 
latter usually is characterized further 
by the use of fabricated steel work. 


These groups are never stationary 
due to the fact that tradesmen extend 
their operations to the point of taking 
on contracts of their own and the 
smaller contractor expands his work to 
higher brackets and broader fields, 
while a certain number in the field of 
heavier work drop out of the field or 
specialize in varied kinds of work. The 
average size project which usually di- 
vides these groups is $100,000. 

A survey conducted by American 
Builder among its readers shows that 
two-thirds of the contractor-builders 
who reported erected two or more types 
of buildings within a year. Few con- 
struct one type of building exclusively. 
Residential contractors may work in 
several different ways. They may erect 
houses on contract, under architectural 
supervision. They may erect houses on 
contract for owners, furnishing plans, 
specifications, and supervision. They 
may build houses for sale or for rent. 
Or they may combine all three methods 
of operation. In each case, however, 
the contractor-builder is the one build- 
ing professional present on practically 
every job, and is the one who makes 


actual purchases of materials and 
equipment. 
In the present active market the 


amount of speculative residential build- 
ing increases, but it is confined almost 
exclusively to large cities and metro- 
politan areas. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics recently made a study of 
builders of one-family houses in 72 
cities during 1938. These cities had a 
combined population of 22,626,015, and 
13,934 builders who erected 47,156 
single-family houses. Out of this large 
number of builders only 242 erected 2! 
or more houses within the year, and all 
but seven were located in cities of 100,- 
000 or more population. They account- 
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ed for 14,480 dwellings, or 30.7 per cent 
of the total number. There were 4,802 
builders who erected from 2 to 24 
houses. They accounted for 23,786 
dwellings, or 50.5 per cent of the total! 
number of houses. 

When making an analysis of the 
building market as part of a sales o1 
promotional program, American Builde, 
stresses that it should be kept in mind 
that building is not a national industry 
in the usual sense of the word. Each 
of thousands of cities, towns and rural 
areas is served by a group of local 
building men who operate locally and 
who think locally. Each group must be 
reached individually, and must be 
served by local or nearby sources of 
supply. 

There were 2,043 active contractors 
engaged in heavy building construction 
during 1939, according to Engineering 
News-Record, compared with 1,836 in 
1938. 

One hundred and eighty-five of these 
contractors handled work valued at 
more than $1,000,000; 163, work valued 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000; 847, work 
valued from $100,000 to $500,000, and 
706, work under $100,000. The total 
includes 142 for whom the amount was 
not reported. Active contractors hand- 
ling smaller jobs are not included above 
because of fairly high minimum project 
covered in these reports, which included 
projects of $150,000 and over in the 
commercial and public buildings field 
and $40,000 and over in the industria! 
field. 

This type of contractor erects build- 
ings from plans made by the architect 
or structural engineer or both. He 
maintains a competent staff of men and 
possesses the equipment essential to the 
erection of large buildings. 

Carpentry and masonry work usually 
is done by the general contractor, who 
sublets specialized work. He is usually 
under bond to complete the contract and 
furnish perfect material and workman- 
ship. Occasionally he also assumes the 
financing of large building enterprises, 
such as hotels and office buildings cost- 
ing millions of dollars. 

The general contractor, whether he 
receives a contract from the owner di- 
rect, an architect, or promotes his own 
building enterprise, is the purchaser of 
building materials, equipment and sup- 
plies. 

Besides carpentry and concreting, 
the more important sub-contracting 
trades are electrical, elevator construc- 
tion, heating and piping, painting and 
decorating, glass and glazing, pipe c07- 
ering, plastering, plumbing, roofing, 
sheet metal work, steel erection, stone 
work, marble and tiling and ornamental 
iron work. Materials supplied by sub- 
contractors are subject to specification 
requirements, and are, in effect, ac 
cepted by joint approval of architect or 
engineer and general building contrac- 
tor. 


Annually large quantities of tools, 
machinery and equipment are pur 
chased by builders and contractors. 

1940 
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CONTROLLING MORE BUILDING DOLLARS - --- 


HILE architects plan three-fourths of all 
Ween Architectural Record subscribers 
are responsible for 78 per cent of all architect- 
planned work. In addition, through a unique 
distribution plan made possible through its ex- 
clusive use of Dodge Reports, Record reaches 
prospective owners just when they are about to 
build. Architectural Record thus assures its ad- 
vertisers of remarkably high coverage of the most 


important buying factors in the building field. 
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RECORD’S CIRCULATION PARALLELS BUILDING ACTIVITY 


THE MARKET — How It Is Controlled 
More than two-and-a-half billion dol- 
ars is being spent for building in 1940, 
and architects largely control its expen- 
liture. Only an architect is profession- 
ally trained to say how a project shall 
ve built and with what materials. The 
owner hires an architect for this pur- 
pose. The contractor, by the very terms 
under which he is hired, contracts to 
follow the architect's specifications and 
agrees that all work must be satisfac- 
tory to the architect before the job is 
paid for. Sub-contractors carry out the 
contractors orders, while dealers merely 
supply the materials which the architect 
has specified. 


In the first six months of this year, 


architects planned 43,000 houses aver- 
aging $5,600 in cost; 20,500 other pro- 
jects averaging $29,800 in cost. 


EDITORIAL 


Architectural Record is edited exclu- 
sively for its architect readers. To ob- 
tain material Record maintains daily 
contact with Dodge's 750 building ac- 
tivity reporters who average more than 
3,500 personal calls on architects and 
engineers every working day; Record’s 
editors travelled more than 40,000 miles 
in 1940, spent some 200 days in the 
field, made more than 885 contacts and 
attended over 100 mectings; Record’s 
photographers travelled an additional 
25,000 miles throughout North and 





Educational & Science Buildings 200,463 


Hospitals & Institutions . . . . 81,576 
Public Buildings . cesoee Ve 
Religious Buildings . . 33,246 


Social & Recreational Buildings 74,533 
Misc. Non-Residential Buildings 25,294 


Apartment Buildings, Hotel, Ete. 367,746 
One Family—Owner Occupy 170,930 
One Family—Sale or Rent 255,826 


Two Family & Other Shelter 35,057 
TOTAL BUILDING 1,733,583 

37 Eastern States. 

SOURCE: F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 





ARCHITECTS PLAN THREE-FOURTHS OF ALL BUILDING 


ARCH.-ENGR. 
CLASSIFICATION PLANNED 
Thous. $ 
Commercial Buildings 209,607 
Manufacturing Buildings 169,589 


PLANNED BY 
OTHERS TOTAL—1939* 

% Thous. $ % Thous. $ % 

85 37,302 15 246,909 100 

93 5,258 7 174,847 100 
100 943 a 201,406 100 

99 1,288 1 82,864 100 
100 328 e 110,044 100 

87 5,192 13 38,438 100 

91 7,670 9 82,203 100 

87 3,633 13 28,927 100 

95 18,128 5 385,874 100 


445,200 100 
448,146 100 
64 19,995 36 55,052 100 


2,299,910 100 








“Ghe Acchitect’'s Own Magazine ‘“ 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD dL 


CORPORATION 


PUBLISHED 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, naka 25, as 


South America, produced over 1,200 
photographic illustrations. 

Editorial content is discussed by all 
members of the staff and the editors 
accept: for publication no material that 
is not interesting and useful to archi- 
tects as well as progressive and tech- 


nically sound. 


CIRCULATION 


The soundness of Record’s editorial 
policy is reflected in the publication's 
circulation. Architectural Record has 
more architect subscribers than any 
other publication; a circulation which 
parallels building activity; a renewal 
percentage of 59.05% and a proven mul- 
tiple coverage of more than four per- 
sons per paid subscription in larger 
firms. In addition, survey after survey 
proves that Record’s pages hold greater 
interest, feature by feature, than any 
other magazine circulating among 
active architects. 

Naturally, acceptance of editorial 
breeds acceptance of advertising. As the 
architect becomes familiar with new 
ways to design buildings through the 
editorial material in Architectural Record 
and adopts these ways as his own, so, 
too, he becomes familiar with products 
advertised in Architectural Record and 
specifies these products to be used in 
the buildings he plans. That's why it 
pays to call on architects the Record way. 


F.wW. DODGE 





CORPORATION 
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Equipment required by builders and 
contractors makes up a long list. 

Some of the principal items are office 
and drafting room equipment, transits 
and levels, hoists and hoisting engines, 
motor trucks, cranes and derricks, 
pumps, pile drivers and steam hammers, 
concrete mixers, cut-off saws and wood- 
workers, elevated bins and hoppers, con- 
crete distributing towers, scaffolding 
and ladders, concrete buggies, air com- 
pressors, pneumatic hammers, electric 
hammers, gas and steam engines, elec- 
tric motors, winches, rope and cable, 
wheelbarrows, welding machines, weld- 
ing torches, wheeled scrapers, plows, 
pickaxes, spades and shovels, automatic 
loaders, crowbars, hacksaws, and tar 
kettles. 


Financing 

The upswing in home building is ex- 
pected to continue at an accelerated 
pace and improvement in financing has 
been a potent factor. Through the 
activities of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration the old system of high 
rate, short term first and second mort- 
gages is being replaced by single in- 
sured loans up to 90 per cent of the 
appraised value and for terms of 15 to 
25 years. 

The insured home mortgage is being 
constantly amortized, is really salable 
under ordinary conditions, and is dis- 
countable at federal home loan banks, 
as well as being in part usable as col- 
lateral for advances at federal reserve 
banks. The soundness of this new sys- 
tem is attracting a vast amount of pri- 
vate money to the home building field 
and simultaneously is developing many 
new home owners. 

The Federal Housing Administration 
in September, 1940, had insured 2,782,- 
468 loans amounting to $1,154,921,781 
for property improvement purposes 
since enactment of the National Hous- 
ing Act in June, 1934. More than $592,- 
000,000 of this amount had been in- 
sured since February, 1938. 

The FHA extended its program to 
cover the construction of small homes 
costing not in excess of $2,500 on Sept. 
1, 1939, this program designed to fill 
a so-called blank spot in the adminis- 
tration’s housing program. 

The Housing Administration has had 
slum clearance projects for those with 
small incomes and an FHA program 
for those who can afford to pay for a 
home within the $4,000 to $5,000 class 
and upwards. 

During 1939, some 115,000 new homes 
and 54,000 existing homes were financed 
under the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration plan. Over two-thirds of the 
new home properties accepted for mort- 
gage insurance in 1939 (68.4 per cent) 
were valued at than $6,000 for 
house and land combined, whereas in 
1938, only 65.3 per cent were below 
that level. The breakdown was as fol- 


less 


lows: 
NEW HOME MORTGAGES BY 
VALUATION, 1939 
Average Valuation 
Property Valuation House Land 
Less than $2,000 $1,557 $ 220 


90 


Division of Anticipated Moderniza- 
tion Expenditures in Office and 
Commercial Buildings, 1940 





DECORATING 
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—Buildings and 
Building Management. 


$ 2.000 to $ 2,999 2,348 304 
3.000 to 3,999 3,096 406 
4,000 to 4,999 3,873 543 
5.000 to 5,999 ; 4,685 698 
6.000 to 6,999 . 5,395 890 
7,000 to 7,999 6,236 1,091 
8.000 to 9,999 s4ee0e Se 1,358 

10,000 to 11,999 ' . 8,799 1,774 
12,000 to 14,999 : . 10,696 2,269 
15.000 or more .. 14,081 3,246 
U. S. total, all groups... $4,628 $724 


Gross mortgages accepted for insur- 
ance by the FHA during the first half 
of 1940 were divided as follows: 

Number Amount 


New homes 71,997 $319,931,231 
Existing homes 19,568 78,130,644 
Total 91,565 $398,061,875 


States showing the highest ratio of 
new homes during the first six months 
of 1940 were as follows: Texas, 95.5 
per cent; Nevada, 92.2; Florida, New 
Mexico and §S. Carolina, 91.9 each; 
Mississippi, 91, and the District of 
Columbia, 90.7. 


Real Estate 


Figures quoted for the number of 
real estate firms in the United States 


vary greatly. From the number of 
real estate licenses (in states having 
license laws) it is estimated by the 


National Real Estate Journal that there 
are more than 200,000 people engaged 
in the business. Many are associated 
with real estate organizations, but the 
number includes many free-lance or 
part-time brokers, even attorneys li- 
censed to accept commissions. Other 
estimates indicate that only 40,000 have 
business telephones. 

It has been calculated that some 10,- 
000 real estate organizations do 90 per 
cent of the business, including broker- 
age, building and management of 
homes, apartments and store buildings. 
There are 14,162 members of the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate 
Boards (members being designated as 
Realtors). Membership is commonly 
by individuals, not by firms. 

Real estate organizations engage in 
a wide variety of activity, covering 
virtually every phase of the shelter in- 
dustry—building all types of structures 








and 
store buildings), subdivision and land 


(principally homes, apartments 
development, building and property 
management, sales, leasing, financing, 
appraising, insurance, even farm man- 
agement and sales. 

The National Real Estate Journal 
emphasizes that the activities of real 
estate companies differ considerably at 
different stages of the real estate and 
building cycle. Real estate is inher- 
ently a business of ups and downs, and 
activity of men in it vary with condi- 
tions. As this familiar and very regu- 
lar building cycle approaches a peak, 
real estate organizations engage in 
widespread activity: building and sell- 
ing all manner of buildings, subdividing 
and developing new land, financing and 
sale of property. In leaner years (1932- 
1936, for example) activity turns more 
to management, leasing, refinancing, 
and the like. It is important, therefore, 
to consider real estate activity in rela- 
tion to the building cycle. 

Currently the cycle is well along on 
an upward sweep, and real estate or- 
ganizations are broadening their ac- 
tivity. The present situation is given 
something like this: Approximately 89 
per cent of real estate firms are sales 
organizations; 50 per cent build homes, 
apartments, or stores; 78 per cent man- 
age buildings of the same type; 62 per 
cent do mortgage financing; 72 per cent 
do appraising. 

The group building residential struc- 
tures represent the type of builder now 
known as “operative builders.” They 
build homes in quantity on a speculative 
basis. They find the greatest building 
activity when rents, sales, and con- 
struction reach substantial figures. As 
the building cycle reaches a peak, as 
much as 80 per cent of new homes are 
built for sale, as distinguished from 
homes built for individuals. 

Subdivisions are planned and devel- 
oped by real estate companies in readi- 
ness for building and oc: upancy. Their 
activities embrace the building of 
streets, laying of sewers, water and gas 
mains, provision of street lighting and 
electric wiring. Trees and shrubs are 
planted. Sometimes parks and golf 
courses are included. 

Subdividers build stores to assure 
shopping facilities for the home owner. 

The National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, on the basis of reports 
from 256 cities, estimated that home 
building, although showing an increase 
over 1939, has been going on in the 
first six months of 1940 at the rate of 
only 12 detached dwellings per 10,000 
population. 

Realtors capitalize on consumer ad- 
vertising of manufacturers in selling 
homes. They incorporate materials 
which will add to their sales value and 
feature them by name in advertising 
the homes for sale. 

In its 35th semi-annual (July, 1°40), 
survey of the real estate market, the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards accented the following trends: 

Rents for both business space and 
office space in central districts are still 
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THE BUILDING MARKET IN ONE PACKAGE 





The Market: Good years and 
bad, the Building market (new and re- 
placement) exceeds four billion dollars. 
Five different kinds of building profes- 
sionals control this spending: (1) Archi- 
tects and Engineers; (2) Financial 
Factors; (3) Contractors and Builders; 
4) Real Estate Men; (5) Material Deal- 
ers. Conflicting claims are made for the 
relative importance of each group but no 
doubt exists that the direct or indirect in- 
fluence of individuals representing three or 
more varying groups determines the choice 
of materials and equipment for every 
construction project. (Detailed Forum 
market surveys are available on request.) 


Selling the Market: when 


the force of the depression smashed the 
market’s vertical line-up, overlapping of 
activities resulted. Today, the sale of 
the market needs to be approached from 
the point of view that it belongs to suc- 
cessful individuals, not to vertical pro- 
fessions. If any 100 buildings are ana- 
lyzed, dollar-control will be found con- 
tinually shifting from one professional 
group to another, remaining constant only 
with the leaders of every group. To 
reach the control by blanketing each of 
the five vertical groups is as uneconomi- 
cal as it is thorough. A better solution 
is to reach a selective audience of the 
leaders of each of the five professional 
groups. In actual selling the experienced 
salesman uses this approach; selects his 
Prospects on the basis of known purchas- 
ing power, of function rather than occu- 
pational listing. THe ARCHITECTURAL 
ForuM offers this horizontal approach to 
media advertisers as the most effective 
and economical way to surround the 
building dollar. 





EEE 


Editorial Coverage: Pian 
and Design is the hub of Building’s 
wheel; about it revolves every other con- 
struction activity. Around this THE 
ForuM has created an editorial program 
covering every phase of building: Land 
Development . . . Architectural Design 
. - » Construction . .. Materials ... 
Mortgage Financing . . . Management. 
THe Forum’s case-study technique for 
complete presentation of projects includes 
Interior-Exterior Photographs, Floor 
Plans, Statement of the Problem, Critical 
Comment on the Solution, Cost Data and 
Specification Outlines with Trade Names 
of Products Used. This unique feature, 
plus regular reporting of building, build- 
ing finance and management news in the 
“Building Money” section, plus the ex- 
clusive “Reference Numbers,” “Planning 
Techniques,” “Products and Practice,” 
“The Architect’s World” and “The 
Diary” of Henry H. Saylor—these Forum 
features, working together, have, for the 
first time, resulted in integrating the in- 
terests of Building within the pages of a 
single magazine. 


Circulation Coverage: 


Tue Forum offers advertisers the largest 
individual net paid subscription circula- 
tion available in the building field and the 
only circulation that effectively covers all 
buying, specifying and controlling factors 

. the leaders in all five professional 
building groups. Its 40,890 subscribers 
(Analyzed issue for June, 1940 Publish- 
er’s Statement to A B C) include: 


12,267 Architects and Engineers 
8,528 Contractors and Builders 
3,705 Realty 

3,759 Material Dealers 

2,448 Financial Factors 


THe Forum also includes 3,749 Drafts- 
men, Students and Interior Decorators, 
1,849 Public Officials, Industrial Corpora- 
tions, and Manufacturers plus 4,585 Mis- 
cellaneous subscribers. Thus THe Forum 
surrounds the building dollar .. . delivers 
the building market in one package. 


Circulation Quality: 
Rigorous circulation standards insure the 
quality of THe Forum’s circulation. The 
$4-the-year subscription price is the high- 
est in the field and THe Forum is the 
only magazine in the field which makes 
neither cut rate, short term nor premium 
offers. 82% of its subscription produc- 
tion is direct to publisher by mail and 89% 
of its circulation is continental U. S. A. 


Advertising Leadership: 


Manufacturers of building materials and 
equipment consistently place more adver- 
tising pages in THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ForuUM than in any other publication in 
the building field. During the first ten 
months of 1940, they used 819 pages of 
advertising, invested more than $327,000 
—convincing testimony of the power of 
this dominant magazine to deliver the 
building market in one package. 


Published by TIME Inc. 


Tue Forum is published by the publish- 
ers of TIME, LIFE and FORTUNE. 


Building Reporter: surtp. 
ING REPORTER, Building’s Mid- 
Month Newservice, is published monthly 
by THe ARCHITECTURAL ForuM. Packed 
with facts about new materials and equip- 
ment, this publication has just one pur- 
pose—to make it easy as possible for top- 
flight architects, engineers, financial fac- 
tors, contractors and builders, material 
dealers, and realty operators and man- 
agers to keep informed on new materials 
and equipment. The production of 690,- 
383 inquiries from active building profes- 
sionals for material and equipment manu- 
facturers is the story of BUILDING RE- 
PORTER'S first three and a half years. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


PUBLISHED BY TIMEINC. * TIME&LIFEBUILDING * NEW YORK CITY 
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more frequently going up than going 
down. But the uptrend is not so wide- 
spread as it was six months ago. 

Office rents in subcenters are taking 
a first small step out of the doldrums 
(rents no longer falling) an indication, 
perhaps, that enterprise of many kinds 
is getting ready for new movement. 
Rents for business space in subcenters 
are less stable, but they are “going two 
places at once.” They are up in 16 
per cent of cities as against 15 per 
cent in January, 1940, but down in 
12 per cent cf the cities as against 8 
per cent at the last survey. 

The supply-demand situation for 
houses, apartments, and for business 
property shows substantially no change 
from that at the start of 1940. 

Residential rents continue a_ side- 
wise movement. Single-family dwelling 
rents are up in 33 per cent of the cities 
as against 31 per cent in January, 1940, 
down in only 8 per cent as against 
11 per cent in January, 1940. The me- 
dian change up or down has been 5 
per cent. Apartment rents are more 
often up than down, but this is slightly 
less marked. The median up movement 
has been 5 per cent, the median down 
movement 10 per cent. 

Fewer cities now have falling inter- 
est rates, though 30 per cent say their 
rates are still falling and only 2 per 
cent report rising interests costs. Some 
indication that rates may be stiffening 
is shown in the fact that 9 per cent of 
the cities of over 500,000 population 
cite rising rates. Sixty-four per cent 
of them, however, say they have fall- 
ing rates. 


Commercial Buildings 


A sharp upturn in modernization 
activity during 1940 was forecast for 
commercial, office and apartment build- 
ngs in a survey released early in the 
year by Buildings and Building Man- 
agement. The survey, covering build- 
ing owners and managers in 147 cities, 
indicated that this group expected to 
spend $80,000,000 in 1940 moderniza- 
tion of office and commercial buildings 
and $8,000,000 in apartment moderni- 
zation. This estimate is compared with 
actual modernization expenditures of 
$45.926,952 on offices and commercial 
buildings and $9,025,200 on apartments 
in 1939 by the same group. 

Unsettled business conditions 
poned much modernization work sched- 
uled for 1939, thus the 1940 volume is 
almost 77 per cent 


post- 


expected to be 
greater than the year previous. 

The major classifications of moderni- 
zation work to be done in offices and 
commercial buildings was broken down 
by percentages as follows: Decorating, 
17.2 per cent; plumbing, 16.5 per cent; 
heating and air conditioning, 13.3 per 
cent; partitions, hardware, etc., 12 per 
cent; electrical, 11.2 per cent; exteriors, 
1i per cent; elevators, 10.5 per cent, 
and floors, 8.3 per cent. 

For apartment buildings these were 
the percentages: Decorating, 21.5 per 
cent; plumbing, 21.5 per cent; kitchen 
equipment, 14 per cent; heating, 12 per 
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cent; floors, 9 per cent; electrical, 8 per 
cent; exteriors, 6 per cent; elevators, 
3 per cent, and miscellaneous, 5 per 
cent. 

Annual expenditures for general op- 
eration of any one of the huge sky- 
scrapers in the commercial building 
group is estimated to be equal to the 
annual budget of a small city. The 
new construction of this type of build- 
ing is dependent upon the available 
space for rent. The rapid decline of 
vacancy and the rise of occupancy in 
these buildings are starting to encour- 
age new construction at the present 
time. 

Any product which is used in the 
construction, rehabilitation, operation 
and maintenance of these buildings can 
be successfully sold in this market. 
Such products come under the general 
classification of building exterior, ele- 
vator equipment, heating and air con- 
ditioning, plumbing, electrical and 
lighting, alteration equipment (such as 
partitions, ete.), window shades, vene- 
tian blinds, etc., floor coverings and all 
types of supplies needed for building 
maintenance. Operation and mainte- 
nance materials purchases are usually 
under control of building managers. 

For data on industrial building see 
ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION. 

The number of commercial buildings 
over 10 stories in height in cities over 


500,000 population in the United 
States is estimated as follows: 
SKYSCRAPERS 

POG ROSE ccccccmeee We. Ee ccccccce 86 
CE ccsenees 449 Pittsburgh ....... 67 
Los Angeles .... 135 Cleveland ........ 44 
SPREE énesce6ee 121 Baltimore ....... 40 
Philadelphia ... 120 Buffalo .......... 29 
San Francisco... 113 Milwaukee ....... 16 


SONOED cccscccee 104 

The 1935 Census of Business listed 
9,061 office buildings in cities of 10,000 
population or more, with 86,926 em- 
ployes and payroll of $89,355,000. 

A substantial volume of commercial 
modernization is indicated for 1941, 
according to American Builder. Many 
attractive new interior and exterior 
materials are available especially for 
commercial structures. Their use en- 
ables owners of older buildings to com- 
pete for desirable tenants. Building 
professionals who specialize in the 
building and modernization of commer- 
cial structures usually are located in 
large cities. In smaller cities and towns 
the commercial work usually is done 
by contractor-builders who erect sev- 
eral types of structures. The situation 
is somewhat like that found in the med- 
ical profession, where big cities have 
specialists, and the smaller cities have 
general practitioners. 


Building Management 

The field of managed buildings is rep- 
resented by building owners and man- 
agers, management companies, execu- 
tives in the property management de- 
partments of estates, insurance com- 
panies and financial organizations. 
These experienced executives, says 
Buildings and Building Management, 
are completely in charge of selecting 








and purchasing maintenance supplies, 
operating equipment and modernization 
supplies and equipment for the build- 
ings under their control. When a new 
building is contemplated, these execu- 
tives are generally appointed to consult 
with the owner and architect on mate. 
rials and equipment which they know 
will assure the most economical opera- 
tion and maintenance of the property, 

The tendency is toward management 
of more than one office or apartment 
building by a single management or- 
ganization. As many as 2,000 buildings 
are managed by one management com- 
pany. Approximately 200,000 commer- 
cial and business buildings are managed 
by less than 5,000 building owners or 
managers and management companies. 

Members of federated local associa- 
tions in 48 cities and approximately 100 
associate members in 66 additional 
cities are included in the Nationa] As- 
sociation of Building Owners and Man- 
agers. This group conducts a building 
planning service which consists of 
groups of building managers from va- 
rious parts of the country brought to- 
gether to check over plans and speci- 
fications of a proposed building. Many 
times the owner also employs this serv- 
ice before the building is planned or 
architect selected to advise him as to 
the most profitable size and type of 
building to construct. These facilities 
are also available for the moderniza- 
tion or rehabilitation of existing prop- 
erties. 


Building Maintenance 


Under normal conditions about $750,- 
000,000 is spent annually for replace- 
ment of equipment and remodeling of 
commercial buildings. The average life 
of office and apartment buildings has 
been found to be thirty to forty years. 
Competition of newly constructed build- 
ings necessitates replacements and re- 
modeling at definite intervals. 

Quoted below are figures taken from 
the 1938-39 record of a typical 20-story 
office building (320,000 sq. ft.) in the 
Grand Central Zone in New York City. 
They illustrate day by day maintenance 
expenses with no major alteration work 
included. 

ROUTINE SUPPLY PURCHASES 
OE reer sore © ete! hietae ee 
Toilet paper »* eee 
Uniforms ....... ‘ cone ] 
Gloves ‘ 

Mops . 

Oil soap ... : 
Polish . Wwineuaoke 
Cheese cloth and flannel 
Other cleaning supplies 


Miscellaneous Aa 
All purchases under $25.00 


5 
U0 
17.00 
Te io 


mM 


om 
+o 
7.00 


Total “a so 
REPAIRS AND REPLACEMENTS 
Hardware and metal work $1 UU 
Waterproofing ‘ ; 

Elevator supplies and repairs 

Glass “s 

Shades ‘ 
Decorating and painting 
Partitioning ..... , —— 
Electrical equipment, supplies 
Plumbing and heating ..... Salil 
Paint, varnishes (not complete).. 
Miscellaneous - ne 
All purchases under $50 ....... ‘ 


, Pere ; $: 


3 v 


Grand total ... ; 
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Office, Commercial, Institutional and large 
Apartment Buildings — Buildings built 
as an investment and managed for profit. 


The readers of BUILDINGS AND BUILDING MANAGE- 
MENT are building owners, managers, those associated 
with building management companies, management 
departments of estates, insurance and financial organi- 
zations. They are recognized as experts in the operation 
of properties and are called upon to advise with the 
owner and architect on new building plans to assure 
rentability and efficiency in operation. . . . These build- 
ing owners and managers own or operate over 190,000 
office, commercial and large apartment buildings. They 
are actively engaged in modernizing older properties, 
and are constantly purchasing replacement and mainte- 
nance materials and equipment. Here is a market with 
tremendous buying power that can be sold through the 
advertising pages of BUILDINGS AND BUILDING 
MANAGEMENT. 





BUILDINGS ANO BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


189 NL CLA 
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Write for 
these booklets 


Homes, Stores and Apartment Buildings 
— the volume market in new construction 
and modernization of existing properties. 


To sell your products in the building field an adver- 
tising campaign in the NATIONAL REAL ESTATE 
JOURNAL is a necessary investment because . . . The 
real estate man is the first factor in any building project. 
. . » He selects the building materials and equipment 
for the thousands of buildings he constructs. His advice 
is sought by individuals who are planning to build. 
He is the substantial building factor of this country year 
in and year out. Being sales minded, he can readily 
visualize the advantages of good building products, and 
will feature and promote them in the selling of prop- 
erties.... The real estate man today is the outstanding 
quantity builder and merchandiser of homes, stores 
and apartment buildings. He has under his manage- 
ment thousands of existing properties which must be 
maintained and modernized for the renting market. 





This literature 
available upon 
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Modernization 


The Federal Housing Administration 
has insured 2,782,468 loans amounting 
to $1,154,921,781 for property improve- 
ment purposes since enactment of the 
National Housing Act in June, 1934. 
More than $590,000,000 of this amount 
had been insured in the period since 
Feb. 3, 1938, when this type of insur- 
ance was revived. 

Under Title I of the National Hous- 
ing Act, the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration insures “character” loans on 
monthly payment terms for repair, 
modernization, and improvement of 
property, including certain limited 
types of new construction. Authority 
to insure loans of this nature expired 
on April 1, 1937, but it was renewed 
in 1938 and in June, 1939, by amend- 
ments as a result of widespread demand 
and as a stimulus to employment. 

On Sept. 30, 1940, loans insured un- 
der the restored provisions of Title I 
numbered 1,320,937 in the amount of 
$592,818,216. This total represented 
loans made by private lending institu- 
tions which are insured against loss up 
to 10 per cent of the volume of ad- 
vances for improvement of residential, 
farm, and commercial properties. 

Particularly significant is the fact 
that during the last half of 1939 loans 
accepted for insurance under Title I 
for modernization and new construc- 
tion purposes were the largest amount 
for any similar period during the 
FHA’s operations. In that period 291,- 
962 loans were accepted for insurance 
in the amount of $126,858,800. The pro- 
ceeds of Title I insured loans can no 
longer be used for installation of mov- 
able equipment and machinery. 

The act as amended in February, 
1938, and in June, 1939, limits the eligi- 
bility for insurance to loans made for 
the purpose of financing alterations, re- 
pairs, or improvements upon real prop- 
erty, thus eliminating loans or advances 
for the purchase and installation of 
equipment and machinery upon real 
property which were formerly eligible. 

Under the Property Improvement 
Credit Plan, the borrower must demon- 
strate his ability to pay before receiv- 
ing financial accommodations from fi- 
nancial institutions. He must own the 
property to be improved, or have a 
lease upon it running at least six 
months beyond the term of the loan. 

Amounts up to $2,500 may be bor- 
rowed to repair or modernize existing 
properties, or for the construction of 
new buildings under the June, 1939, 
amendment to Title I. The average 
loan is less than $500. 

In the broad field of building, Dodge 
reports listed modernization volume in 
the 37 eastern states as follows: 

MODERNIZATION VOLUME—1939 


(In thousands of dollars) 
Alterations 


and 
Total Additions 
Commercial buildings $ 246,909 $94,590 
Industrial buildings 174,847 72,687 


Educational and science 
buildings 

Hospital and institu 
tional buildings 

Public buildings 


94 


201,406 62,554 


82 864 23,769 
110.044 18,663 








Lumber and Building Material 
Dealers 
(Chain stores and sales are not 
included in this table.) 
Number Sales 

UnrTep States... .....15,544 $660,375,000 
New ENGLAND......... 798 49,168,000 
Commectiout ..ccccess 162 12,825,000 
DE seneesaececsous 133 3,475,000 
Massachusetts ...... 354 23,540,000 
New Hampshire .... 59 3,241,000 
Rhode Island ........ 43 4,548,000 
WEEE. égccennwacens 47 1,539,000 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC...... 2,686 139,158,000 
New Jersey ......... 419 27,747,000 
New York ..... .. 1,337 74,757,000 
Pennsylvania ....... 930 36,654,000 
East NortH CENTRAL.. 3,566 149,573,000 
DE acsegeaones .. 802 32,749,000 
DE cesececae wa 576 22,068,000 
Michigan ..... ..--» 682 32,549,000 
Re he eee aad ad ; 889 32,345,000 
WEEE cccccevcece 617 29,862,000 
West NortH CENTRAL. 2,634 83,053,000 
PD 26606 eeeuedneoes 611 21,348,000 
DD sctedencdcons 37 10,641,000 
PE cseceseces 396 15,551,000 
DEE scaesccesaes 504 16,746,000 
DE soseenéwnce 409 12,994,000 
North Dakota ....... 144 2,742,000 
South Dakota ...... 133 3,031,000 
SoutTH ATLANTIC....... 1,546 65,642,000 
DE  oscncsesose 49 2,574,000 
District of Columbia. 23 5,392,000 
TE, eseteesseos 287 12,622,000 
COCR ccoccces hie a 259 8,600,000 
Maryland ........ ‘ 162 8,102,000 
North Carolina ..... 27 7,752,000 
South Carolina ..... 27 5.793,000 
Virginia aden 206 9.306.000 
West Virginia .... 157 5,501,000 
East SoutH CENTRAL . 935 30,639,000 
Alabama —inceas 167 4,918,000 
Kentucky ...... i 308 9,713,000 
Mississippi ..... : 194 5,669,000 
Tennessee ........ 266 10,339.000 
West SourH CENTRAL. 1,467 54,554,000 
PD cconunccedes 183 4.563.000 
Te sveneeesees 193 8,089,000 
CREE, cccnsccesee 245 8,335,000 
TORAS .ccce celebrate 8416 33. 567,000 
MOUNTAIN.......-+-+.- 608 24,119,000 
APTBIORR cocccceses i 54 2,621,000 
Colorado ........ sos 182 6.066.000 
2. e660 Be ee 70 2.620.000 
DE: scncceeesves 88 3.263.000 
EE ec adhe eeae : 21 1,464,000 
New Mexico ........ 60 2.246.000 
Dn sendeeeseeoeneee 78 3,333,000 
Wyoming ........ oa 55 2.506.000 
PACIFIC. ...-. 1,304 64,469,000 
CD ctccesnees 836 49.968,000 
COOMBE cccccccecces 17 5,001,000 
Washington ...... 297 9,500,000 
—1935 Census of Retail Distribution. 











Religious buildings 38,438 13,545 
Social and recreational 

buildings oe 82,203 20,226 
Mise. non-residential 

buildings : 28,927 8,087 
Residential buildings 1,334,272 61,836 

Total Building . .-.$2,299,910 $375,957 


Distribution of Building 
Materials and Supplies 


Building Supply News reports a 
steady evolution among dealers in the 
field of building materials, a fact some- 
times lost sight of because of the use 
of “lumber dealer” as a generic term 
to describe all types of material dealers. 

It is pointed out that there are about 
1,500 exclusive lumber dealers and 
about the same number of building 
supply dealers (those who handle such 
items as cement, lime, plaster, drain 
tile, brick, ete., and no lumber) and 
that each of these groups is largely 
located in big cities. 

However, about 20,000 of the dealers 
in building materials are handling a 
cecmplete line of both lumber and other 
types of building products and properly 
called lumber and building material 
dealers. 





According to the “Survey of Bus 
ness Trends,” published by Dunn & 
Bradstreet, the lumber and building 
material dealer ranks seventh in total! 
sales among 34 leading independent r 
tail trades with a total of $1,229,000 
000 for 1939. 

The lumber and building materia] 
dealer ranks fourth among these 34 
retail trades in annual volume per 
dealer. Lumber and building material 
dealers averaged $53,500 in sales for 
1939 and were exceeded only by motor 
vehicle dealers, department stores and 
mail-order houses. 

Virtually all of the building products 
and building specialties that go into 
heme construction and home mainte- 
nance are sold by lumber and building 
material dealers. 

In 1939 lumber and building materia] 
dealers sold: 

$250.000,000 of lumber 

125.000,000 of millwork 

85,000,000 of paint and varnish 
75,000,000 of cement 

25,000,000 of gypsum products 
34,000,000 of wallboards and insulation 
20,000,000 of clay products 

65,000,000 of asphalt roofing 

In addition to this they sold more 
than $500,000,000 worth of other build- 
ing specialties, ranging from builders’ 
hardware, and fencing, and sheet metal 
products, to screens, window glass, 
glass block, weather strip, etc., etc. 

There are about 23,000 lumber and 
building material dealers, according to 
Building Supply News. Following a 
very well established pattern in Amer- 
ican retailing, 40 per cent of these 
dealers, or about 10,000, sell 84.5 per 
cent of the total volume. 

These dealers, in their distribution in 
communities of various sizes, follow a 
pattern of concentration similar to that 
shown by population and building, more 
than half of them being located in 
tewns of less than 10,000 population. 
In some important respects, the lumber 
and building material dealer differs 
from the average retailer. He occupies 
more ground space because of the bulky 
nature of the merchandise he handles, 
and his inventory is large; represent- 
ing a wide variety of items in order 
that he may offer a reasonably com- 
plete service. 

Lumber and building material deal- 
ers have become the local center for 
building operations. Each dealer works 
with a group of building contractors 
which will run from five or six in 
smaller communities to several hundred 
in larger communities, the generally 
accepted average being ten active con 
tractors per dealer. 

In his operations, the dealer occupies 
the position of consultant to the owner 
or prospective owner and has an active 
collaborator with his building contrac- 
tors. In some cases, the dealer will 
take the entire responsibility for a con- 
tract, will maintain an architectural 
department of his own, will assist 1” 
obtaining the necessary financing, and 
supervise construction throughout the 
job. In other cases, he will take care 
of the sale to the point of the making 
of a contract and will then call in the 
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# DODGE STATISTICAL RESEARCH 
‘a SERVICE 


: Compiles contract award data on construction 
: PLAN started in the 37 states east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Data distributed in bulletin form 
for fifteen geographical areas, by states and 
, metropolitan areas. Data also available for 
individual counties. 





DODGE REPORTS 
DS A daily construction news service covering 
building and engineering projects in the 37 
CONTROL 


states east of the Rocky Mountains, providing 
detailed information on type of structure, 
location, valuation, ownership, professional 
personnel and other pertinent data. Service 
is selective territorially, in units as small 
as counties. 


- >, fn ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
, FIELD SELLING A monthly professional journal for architects 








> 
\ 
v 











and engineers. BUILDING TyPES: A monthly 
feature of the RECORD is also issued sep- 
arately and distributed to a selected group 
of 2,000 important buying factors other than 
regular RECORD subscribers. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


in 

n. 

. / A Prepares, distributes and maintains files of 
SALES PROM OTION manufacturers’ catalogs in bound-volume form, 

eS in 14,500 offices of architects, engineers, 

cy contractors, builders and other important spe- 

Ss, cifiers and buyers of building products. 








1- HOME OWNERS’ CATALOGS 


: Bound volumes containing information on the 
wi > wy products of firms selling to ‘‘owner-occupy” 
“A ed residential field. Distributed territorially, ex- 
~ BU YING PROMOTI ON clusively to owners who are planning to build 
in or modernize homes. Two editions in each 
ed territory cover: (A) $4,000 to $7,000 homes 
ly (construction only) and (B) $7,000 and above. 








“| F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 


il — Main Office —119 West 40th Street, New York 


yn 

ral BRANCH OFFICES IN: DAYTON JACKSONVILLE MINNEAPOLIS ST. LOUIS 

in ATLANTA CHICAGO DES MOINES KANSAS CITY, MO. NASHVILLE SAN ANTONIO 
ud BALTIMORE CINCINNATI DETROIT LOS ANGELES NEW ORLEANS TAMPA 

he BIRMINGHAM CLEVELAND GREENSBORO LOUISVILLE OKLAHOMA CITY TOLEDO 

— Sensenamen BOSTON COLUMBUS HOUSTON MIAMI PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON 
- BUFFALO DALLAS INDIANAPOLIS MILWAUKEE PITTSBURGH WICHITA 

he CONSULT WITH DODGE CUSTOMER SERVICE DEPARTMENT WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
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contractor chosen by the owner or the 
prospective owner. In all cases, what- 
ever the extent of responsibility he 
undertakes, the dealer is obviously an 
influential factor in the selling of build- 
ing materials. 

In a recent survey, Building Supply 
News reports that 71.3 per cent of the 
dealers replying indicated that an archi- 
tect specified the materials in less than 
10 per cent of the new construction 
jobs they sold and 81.3 per cent said 
that an architect specified the materials 
in less than 10 per cent of the mod- 
ernization and repair jobs they sold. 

The dealer is also a heavy user of 
such equipment as storage bins, port- 
able conveyors, cranes, truck mounted 
concrete mixers, trucks, bucket eleva- 
tors, gravity roller conveyors, and 
office equipment. The National Motor 
Truck analysis made in 1929 by Gen- 
eral Motors Truck Company showed an 
average of about eight trucks in use 
per dealer. Increasing volume of sales 
and low replacement of truck equip- 
ment during the early and middle ’30’s 
indicate a heavy prospective market 
among dealers. 

The need for the equipment enumer- 
ated above is indicated by the tre- 
mendous tonnage of building material 
handling by dealers in normal years. 
The annual volume handled by such 
dealers as compiled by Building Supply 
Vews follows: 

Tons 
Lumber, feet 10.000.000 
Gravel 35,593,320 
Clay products 13,000,000 
Sand 46,832,520 


Crushed stone , .. 12,461,728 
Lime products ; . 2,000,000 
Coal ... a oe Karine ee ee 
Hollow tile sone eibenneasasese : 521,316 
Common brick, thousands . 1,327,298 
Face brick, thousands ; 490,592 
Prepared roofing, squares 29,356,867 


Installment selling in the building 
industry has brought about certain 
important changes in dealer opera- 
tions. With reference to new building, 
this is best exemplified by what deal- 
ers call selling the “packaged home,” 
meaning the sale of the complete 
home and all its materials by the 
dealer who is set up to render this 
complete service. 

An analysis of 22,681 retail lumber 
and building material yards made by 
American Builder reveals that 14,112 
of them are individually owned; 7,187 
are line-yard branches; 1,382 are line- 
yard headquarters. A further analy- 
sis by sizes of towns reveals that 11,- 
965, or more than 50 per cent of the 
total number are located in towns of 
less than 2,500 population. 


Associations 


Institute of 
York Ave., 


Architects, 
N. W., 


American 
The, 1741 New 
Washington, D. C. 

Associated General 
America, Inc., 1227 
Washington, D. C. 

National Association of 
Owners and Managers, 134 S 
St., Chicago. 

National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 


Contractors of 
Munsey Bldg., 


Building 
. La Salle 


Available Market Data 


‘ Copies of the following pieces of market data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are available without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They may be had direct from the publishers, or 


through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


This Business of Building. 

A colorful brochure presenting a 
story of the building market as seen by 
The Architectural Forum. 

Building Business. 

A monthly publication by Sweet’s 
Catalog Service presenting current sta- 
tistical information regarding the build- 
ing industry. 


The Size and Character of Advertising 
Matter Intended for Preservation by 
Architects. 

For those whose advertising material 
is directed to architects, The Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects has pre- 
pared this guide outlining some of the 
standard requirements advertising lit- 
erature should have to be of perma- 
nent value to architects—the sub- 


size and 
filing 


stance, clarity, appearance, 
form, folders, books, standard 
system, dating. 


47 Surveys that answer marketing 
questions often asked in the Building 
Field. 

A summary of studies made by in- 
dividual manufacturers and independ- 
ent research agencies over a_ twelve- 
year period. Issued by Sweet’s Cata- 
log Service. 

The Dealer’s Choice. 

Shows the number, type, location, 
net worth, and paying record of lum- 
ber dealers by regions and popula- 
tion groups. Percentages show the 
number of yards that carry various 
building products. Published by 
American Builder. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


Architect and Engineer, 68 Post St., San 
Francisco Published by Architect and 
Engineer, Inc. Official organ of Archi- 
tests’ Ass'n of Calif. Est. 1905. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim sige, 84x1l1%. Type page, 
7x10 Published 10th Forms close 3 
weeks preceding N. I. A. A, statement 
on request Agency discounts 15-0 
Rates - 


96 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $85.00 $50.00 
6 125.00 75.00 40.00 
12 100.00 55.00 30.00 


The Architectural Forum, Time and Life 
Bidg., Rockefeller Center, New York. 
Published by Time Inc. Est. 1892. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 


lst and 5th preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-2. N. I. A. A. statement on request. 
Member ABP. Circulation (ABC), 39,723, 
(gross), 42,534. Architects and engineers, 
30%; draftsmen, 4%; —oe Sh: con- 
tractors, builders and realty, 30%; build- 
ing material dealers, om. bankers, 
building and loan, insurance and public 


officials, 7%; others, 16%. Rates-— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$440.00 $255.00 $145.00 
6 420.00 240.00 135.00 
12 400.00 225.00 125.00 


5% discount on 18, 10% discount on 24, 
12%% discount on 36, 15% discount on 
48, 17%% discount on 60 pages or more 
within one year. Standard color, $100; 
non-standard color, $120; bleed, 10% 
extra. 

For additional data, see page 91. 


Architectural Record, 119 W. 40th St., 


New York. Published by F. W. Dodge 
Corp. Est. 1891. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 


lished Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. N. I. A. A. statement on re- 
quest. Member ABP. Circulation (ABC), 
19,364, (gross), 21,572. Architects and en- 
gineers, 63%; draftsmen, 10%; students, 
5%; libraries, colleges and schools, 6% 


builders, contractors and realty, 5%; 

others, 11%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $325.00 $180.00 $100.00 
6 300.00 165.00 90.00 
12 275.00 150.00 80.00 


18 pages in 1 year, 5% from 12 time rate; 
24 pages in 1 year, 10% from 12 time 
rate. Color—one extra color, $85; bleed, 
19% extra. 

For additional data, see pages 89 and 95 
Architecture and Design, 52 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York. Published by Architec- 
tural Catalog Co., Ine. Est. 1937. Sub- 
scription $8. Type size, 8x11. Published 
10 times a year. Forms close 15th pre- 
ceding. Agency discount, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (Publisher’s statement), 900 gross. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $150.00 $90.00 $50.00 
6 127.50 76.50 42.50 


Builders’ Idea Kit of Home Owners’ Cat- 
analogs, 119 W. 40th St., New York. Pub- 
lished by F. W. Dodge Corp. Est. 1937 
Trim size, 8%x11. Published annually 
Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 8,000 tates apply 
only in combination with Home Owners’ 
Catalogs. 

1 Color 2 Colors 3 Colors 4 Colors 


4pages $1.036 $1,066 $1,100 $1,130 
8 pages 1,103 1.156 1,193 1,240 
12 pages 1,167 1,235 1.299 1,361 
16 pages 1,203 1.272 1,336 1,391 
20 pages 1,262 1,361 1,451 1.530 
24 pages 1,293 1,462 1.572 1.668 
28 pages 1,404 1.546 1,668 1.794 


32 pages 1.525 1,664 1,792 1.902 
For additional data, see page 95. 
Building Types, a section of “Architec- 
tural Record,” reprinted as a separate 
magazine and distributed on a timed, se- 
lected basis. 119 W. 40th St., New York. 
Published by F. W. Dodge Corp. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Continu- 
ous distribution. Forms close 15th pre- 
ceding. Agency discount, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (Publisher's Statement), 2.000. Archi- 
tects and designers, 20%; owners, 80%. 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1° $60.00 $40.00 $30.00 
6* 55.00 35.00 25.00 

12° 50.00 30.00 20.00 


*Number of insertions in “Architectural 
Record” determines the “Building Types” 
rate earned. 

For additional data, see page 95. 
California Arts & Architecture, 3305 
Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. Pub- 
lished by Western States Pub. Co. Est. 
1911. Subscription, $2.50. Type page, 


84x11. Published 1st. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $130.00 $70.00 $40.00 
115.00 62.50 35.00 

12 100.00 55.00 30.00 
Color—each add'l color, $25; bleed—in- 


side pages, $5; cover, $10. 
Construction Methods. 

(See ENGINEEVING CONSTRUGTION.) 
Landscape Architecture, 9 Park St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Est. 1910. Published by Pub- 
lication Board, American Society of Land- 
scape Architects. Subscription, $3. Type 


page, 7x9%. Published quarterly, Jan. 

Forms close lst preceding month. Agen- 

cy discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $50.00 $30.00 $17.50 
4 45.00 27.00 15.75 
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OSTRUCTION DAILY, 330 W i2nd 
t New York, N, Y. Issued by Business 
Department, Engineering News- 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
laily construction news service by 

l or air mail to subscribing sales 
zations, engineers and contractors 
eports engineers, architects and 
on proposed work, owners and 
rs on low bids and contracts 

j for engineering construction 
-and-over in value,industrial 
$40,000-and-over and commer- 

j public buildings and housing of 
00-and-over throughout the United 
and Canada. All reports classified 
ges—proposed work, bids asked, 

, contracts awarded. Nine classes 
reported—waterworks, sewer- 
dges, earthwork and waterways, 
s, unclassified, industrial, com- 
and public buildings. Bids asked 
ed by date of bids, all other re- 
arranged in geographical order. 
lin 5 columns on one side of green 


Rates—$10 per month, $1 added for 
delivery. 
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Liturgical Arts, 300 Madison 
“ ’ l s Ave., New J iG 
York. Published Liturgical > - BUILDING CONSTRUCTION Building R 
Type page, 7x10 ‘Trim a geo a _ (weneral edition), 106, W. Building Age Rockefeller center my York seblished 
ished quart ™ = ~ 2. Pub- “8 > : Adams S8t., Chi- by Time, oD} i937 contrelied). 
Ik rms elese Seth preoeal May, July, Oct. Pub. oon ae by Simmons- Boardman Published sth, Forme pt ie (aye 
ng month. Agen- ‘Trim alee st. 1879. Subscription, $2, discounts, 15-2. Ci culation: Sent each 
size, 8%x1l%. Type page, 7x10. month without enue @ nano 9 
né -] oO VU, eading 


cy discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page va >< » ; Publishe 4 
l $250.00 $12 . 5.00. % Page yf cranny is? a es close 15th. Agency building professionals. Guar 
‘ 200.00 100.00 #62.59 request hes I. A. A. statement on go to: 8,000 architects, 2 a cae “4 
Color, $100 extra. 50.00 (AMC), 70,830; (eros), 78,049. Construc- Suiltora, 4500 re 7.100" contractors’ and 
. tion g cor. 5S), @aby . Construc- yuilders, 4,500 rea > 4 . ng 
Ave, St Paul. Publish ~~ University real Satate pac tM rye mem group, 4%; ers, 2,500 ten ge Bend ies Lyath 
d , St. Paul. lished by Bruce Pub- hers. 8& , 4%; distributors, 18%; page unit (33x47 : re Stes yth 
lishing Co. Est. 1936. Subs others, 8%. Published » 18%; ; 3%x4%), 1 time, $95.00; ; 
Sst. 1936. Subscription, $1 General Edi shed in two sections: times, $90.00; 6 ana 5.00; 3 
. : al Edition an ) ‘ com » $90.00; 6 times, $85.00; 9 2S 
d Dealer Distribution $80.00; 12 times, $75.00. For Forum  ad- 
used, Vertisers, $75.00, (1 time) (3 





rim size, ly l y -] Section W hen both . € 
] Ss 82 xl1l 2+ T pe page, 7x10. . editions are 


Published bi-monthly, 1 . 
, lst. F i i 
} t. Forms close rate in each section is determined by to- times); $70.00, (6 ti 
|B. a . imes); 


times); $65.00, (12 times); per unit for 






































































































20th. Agency dis E.9 Circ 
(Publisher's Statement) * a ee used in both sections within one 
Times 1 Pa os toe ateo— JOaE=—l. Ox 12 pages usec in eac : ac 
$60. dy % Page % Page tion earns the f4-ne & sed in each sec- eac h % page or multiple thereof use 
+4 $35.00 $20.00 tion. Rates Bint. g atin in each sec- Same calendar year ised in 
27.50 15.00 Time . . eral edition: B ———— 
St aii _ Pe. , : 5. mes 1 Page % Page * Dae tuilding Products, 461 & Ave — 
ee "$15; bleed. 10% extra. 1 $600.00 $300.00 4 Page York. Published by. me Ey 
pencil Points, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 3 550.00 OTE O $150.00 1937. Free (controlled). T Pub. Co. Est 
puestened by Reinhold Pub. Corp. Est. 6 525.00 thy + +4 Type page, 7x10. Publi hed ys a 
1920. Subscription $3 Trim si: . St. 12 <02.0 2.00 th « ye jlishe st every 
173 rT*<> : , eo. size, 8%=x 500.00 9F 1er month, Dec.- - . 
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a 2 ( ARC ), 20,026; (gross), 21.581, American Buildin ; nell month Agency discounts Ns prec ding 
F hitects and engineers 50%: draf pg op Be z and Association News A. A. stat sand Sy o-< N ] 
men, 25%: students, 10%: ; drafts- See BANKING AND FINANCIAL.) ; (Swern). ement on request. Circulatio 
colleges, 4%: por pool i ; libr: aries and American Roofer, 425 Fourtl Ay ? ot diet’ Sno controlled, 29,810; ca 
Times 1 P > : "ee +a tates Pa : York, Published by ee Sein Sim P anne Rate S- 

$270.00 $140.00 Ry. GOED. Est. 1910. Subscription, $2. Trim — Ma mr Unit % Page Unit 
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lished by Building News Pt j L _ $110.00 "$70.00 Fry: ess ub. Co. Est. 1883. Subscripti 
Est. 1940. Official pt ablishing Co. 6 90.00 55.0 art $6.50. Trim size, 12x9. Ty an rate 
“ee iClé publication of Pz 12 : 95.00 45.00 Publis} : ype page, 7x10 
Ass'n of Architect ind P - - 80.00 50.00 4 plished Thursday. Forms a Thuree 
4 itects an¢ ‘ cic “UU 0.00 ms close Thurs- 
Professional Engineers m — a a Apartment Journal, 417 So. Hill St., Los mew Mg ceding. N. I. A. A. state ment on 
Trim size, 7%x10. Type size 9x12. Pub- Angeles, Calif. Published by Apt. | — = — Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 
lished 5th. Forms close Ist. Agenc i ub- of Los Angeles County, Inc. | pt. Assn imes 1 Page % Page % Page 
counts 15-2 ( or ] latiot ae SS Subscription $2. Trim ~ al mat 1915. e $45.00 $25 00 $1 Wy? 

4 , liz ion ublis sr’ pa . ’ e- S1z a 9 oe UU 
Sta ement), 1,872. Architects 61% . "7 Type page, 7 5/16x10 Publishea +h 52 40.00 20.00 11.00 
ae ers, 39% Rates— ; tes ag. close 15th Agency A ag Standard 35.00 18.00 10.00 

— | Page % Page 1, a Cire ulation (Publisher's Statem nt), Cc — Ca 

: $100.00 $50.00 : paid, 2 - ineludes 2.327 ans e arpenter, The, 222 E. Michigan Ave 
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1icago. Published by Specificati $100.00 $55.00 Fe = y bg Unit rates—1l are 

: ord. Inc Est. 1923 J | ceaeggy eee Rec- 6 an 00 as +e +4 $35.00 $375.00; % page, $187.50; % pa sbsas’ 
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S ription, $3. Type - Est. 1926. issue Jan. 16th. F st, plus additional rotated : > 2a pies monthly 
lis ’ . ype page, 7x10 Put “ vail. ith. Forms close 20th. Age 7 among 19,038 concrete c . 

, lst Forms close 26 ub- discounts, 15-2 <eUth. Agency tors, concret e contrac- 
ai - -— is close 20th. Agency see s, 15-2. Member A. B. P , i . ’ crete products manufacturers 
+ it, 15%. Circulation (Publish — lation (ABC), 2,980; (gross), 3,7 my Circu and ready-mixed conerete ae eis 
T ent), 1,040. tates— —s ing owners and managers, “92%: Build- Times 1 Page 4 Page 7 ~ > 

1 Page % Page % Pag 2%; others, 6%. Rates. i } MES. 1 $210.00 si13 00 ter oe. 

, $75.00 $40.00 ; Sage Times 1 Page % Page “up 6 185.00 00 67 00 
20. P é , F: ‘ oe ad ) 
1 ae ee 37.50 "22.50 é $210.00 $120.00 $70.00. a 165.00 90.00 50.00 
Cc ° 9. 35.00 20.0 185.00 105 2A on onstruction, Commerce i : 
$20 add’l. 20.00 13 148.00 84 00 60.00 Baltimore, Ma. mmcece one ater St 
For additi 54. 48.00 turers Rec lished by Manufac- 
! ional data, see page 93 tio rs Record Co. Est. 1898 Subscrip 
— n, 2. 4 size an” “lee z 
$ Trim size, 9x12. Type page 
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7x10 Published ist Monday Forms 
close 20th Agency discounts, 0-2 N. I. 
4. A. statement on request Circulation 
(Publishers Statement) paid, 1,577; 
(gross), 5,166 Contractors, 38%: engi- 


7 of 


neers, arcihtects, public officials, 27%: 
machinery dealers, supply houses, agents, 


17% public utilities, railroads, mfrs., 
11% others, 7 Rates—page, $80; 3 
pages, $78; 6 pages, $76; 12 pages, $72; 18 


24 pages, $60 
bleed 10% of charge 


pages, $66; 
Color $25: 


The Construction Digest. 

(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) 
Construction Methods. 

(See BNGINEERING CONSTRUCTION. ) 
Daily Pacific Builder, 465 10th St., San 
Francisco, Cal. Published by Stark-Rath 
Printing & Pub. Co Est. 1890. Sub- 
scription, $20 Type page, 14 7/16x21 
Published mornings except Sat., Sun. and 
holidays Agency discounts, 15.2 Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 3,050 
Rates—1 line, $1; 250 inches within one 
year, 80c; 500 inches, 70c; 1,000 inches, 
H0e 
Color rates on request. 
Dodge Reports, 119 W. 40th St., New 
York Issued by the Construction News 
Division, F. W. Dodge Corporation. Est 
1891 A daily news service reporting to 
subscribing sales organizations the names 
and addresses of owners, architects, en- 
gineers, contractors, engaged in new 
building and engineering plans and proj- 
ects Each job reported in progressive 
stages on 6°x3%”" individual slips ac- 
cording to subscriber's specification of 
classes and stages (Charges based on 
territory covered.) Reporting organiza- 
tion covers 37 states east of Rocky 
mountains. Used to direct salesmen to 
prospects, to time mailing of direct ad- 
vertising and for home office control of 
field selling. 25 offices in leading cities. 

For additional data, see page 95 

Economist, The, 12 E. Grand Ave., Chi- 
cago Published by Economist Publish- 
ng Co Est. 1888. Subscription, $5.00 
Type page, 8%x12 Published Saturday. 


Forms close Wednesday. Agency dis- 
counts 15-0 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 5.206 Rates—Open, $0.25 


per agate line; 13 times, $0.18 per agate 
line; 52 times, $0.14 per agate line 
Engineering News Record. 

(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) 


Excavating Engineer. 
(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) 


Flooring, 45 W. 45th St... New York. Pub- 
lished by Flooring Pub. Co. Est. 1931. 
Subscription, $1 Trim size, 9x12. Type 


page, 7x10 Published 5th Forms close 
5th Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (Publisher's Statement), paid 2,724; 
free, 2,171; (gross), 4,895. Flooring con- 


tractors and dealers, 93%; others, 7%. 

Rates 

Times l Page \% Page % Page 
1 $90.00 $55.00 $32.00 
6 80.00 47.00 27.00 
12 70.00 40.00 22.00 

Standard color, $35; bleed, 10% extra. 


Freehold, 22 W Monroe St Chicago 
Published by Nat'l Ass'n of Real Estate 
Boards Est. 1937 Subscription $2 to 
members, $3 to non-members. Trim sizeé 


%x8. Type size, 44x6% Published Ist 
ind 15th Forms close 10 days preced 
ing Agency discount 15-2 Circulation 
(Sworn), 15.538. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

| $150.00 $80.00 $45.00 

if 140.00 75.00 10.00 
1? 130.00 70.00 35.00 
Color rat on request; bleed rate 10% 


Glass Digest. 
(See CERAMICS, 
Hiome Owner's Catalogs, 119 W. 40th St., 
New York Published by F. W. Dodge 
Corporation in 26 editions Two vol- 
umes for each of 13 markets. Volume A 
to home owners about to spend $4,000 to 
$7,000 for construction, exclusive of land, 
on homes for their own occupancy. Vol- 
ume B to those about to spend $7,000 or 


GLASS. ) 


more Est. 1934 Distribution free (con- 
trolled) in 37 states east of the Rocky 
Mountains Editions bound at frequent 


intervals, as previous editions are ex- 
hausted Page size of catalogs, 8%”x11" 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Estimated dis- 
tribution for 12 months Volume A, 
Volume B, 30,000—will fluctuate 
Lccording to building activity. Rate and 
information sheet supplied on request. 
Space in A and B editions sold singly or 
in combination in editions distributed 
from Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago. 
Dallas, Detroit, Kansas City, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, and St. Louis 
For additional data, see 
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page 95 


Improvement Bulletin. 

(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) 
National Real Estate Journal, 139 N. 
Clark St., Chicago. Published by Porter- 
Bede-Langtry Corp. Est. 1905. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10. Published 5th of each month and 
April 20 Forms close 5 days preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Member A. B. P. 
Circulation (ABC), 8,004; (gross), 8,676. 


Real estate men, 94%; others, 6%. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $140.00 $80.00 
6 230.00 130.00 70.00 
13 200.00 110.00 60.00 


Standard color, $75; bleed, 10% of space 
and color. 
For additional data, see 


Pacific Builder and Engineer (Architec- 
tural and Building Edition), 3103 Ar- 
cade Building, Seattle, Wash. Published 


page 93 


by Pacific Builder and Engineer, Inc. 
Est. 1902. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type size, 10x7%. Published 
3rd Saturday. Forms close 2 weeks pre- 
ceding. Agency discount, 15-0. N. 1. A. A. 
statement on request. Circulation 
(Sworn), 2,004. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $105.00 $57.50 $31.50 
6 75.00 41.00 22.50 
2 65.00 35.00 19.50 
24 60.00 33.00 18.00 
36 55.00 30.50 16.50 
Color Rate, $25; bleed rate, 15%. 
The Plasterer, 250 Bible House, New 


1906. Subscription, $1. Pub- 


York. Est 
Forms close 20th of preced- 


lished 15th. 


ing month. Trim size, 74%x10%. Type 
page, 6%x9% Agency discounts, 10-0. 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
Flat $150.00 $75.00 37.50 


Pit and Quarry. 
(See CEMENT AND QUARRY 

INDUSTRIES) 
Pit and Quarry Handbook. 
(See CEMENT AND QUARRY 

INDUSTRIES) 
Port and Terminal, 12-14 150th St., 
Whitestone, N. Y. Published by M. K. 
Chapman. Est. 1921. Subscription, $10, 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Saturday. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 
2,000. Rates—1l1 page, $50; 12 pages, $40. 
Practical Builder, 59 E. Van Buren S8t., 
Chicago Published by Industrial Pubs.. 
Inc Est. 1936 Free (controlled) and 
paid Trim size, 114% } Type page, 
10% x15 Published 25th of preceding 
month Forms close Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0 N. I. A. A. statement on 
request Circulation (Swern), net paid, 
25.193; average controlled 45,501; (gross), 
76,123 Circulation guarantee: 70,000 of 


Propucts 


PRODUCTS 


which 95% to building contractors 
Rates 
Times 1 Page 1/9 Page 1/9 Page 
1 $915.00 $580.00 $175.00 
6 830.00 510.00 135.00 
12 785.00 450.00 115.00 
Standard color, red, $100; other colors, 


$350.00; bleed rate, 10%. 


For additional data, see page 81 


Real Estate and Building Management 

Digest, 12 E. 4ist St.. New York. Pub- 

lished by Harry D. Phillips. Est. 1935 

Subscription, $3 Trim size, 9x12 Type 

page, 7x10 Published 10th. Forms close 

25th Agency discounts, 15.0 

Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $140.00 $85.00 
6 160.00 100.00 70.00 
12 125.00 75.00 45.00 


Real Estate News, 31 Union Square West, 
New York. Published by and official or- 


gan of Greater New York Taxpayer's 
Ass'n. Est. 1919. Subscription, $2. Type 
page, 7 13/16x10 13/16. Published 15th. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Statement), 


Forms close 5th 
Circulation (Publisher's 


6,915 tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $98.00 $60.00 
3 150.00 84.00 50.00 
12 125.00 70.00 40.00 


Color rates on request. 
Real Estate Record, 119 W. 40th St., New 


York Published by F. W. Dodge Corp. 
Est. 1868. Trim size, 8% x 11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published (Management 


Edition) Ist Saturday of each mo.; (Met- 
ropolitan Edition) published weekly; 
(Management Edition) 15th preceding 
month; (Metropolitan Edition) one 
week preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
N. I. A. A. statement on request. Circu- 
lation (Sworn), 927; (gross), 977. Prop- 
erty management companies, bldg. own- 
ers, and mers., banks and ins. companies, 
84%; architects, engineers, builders, 3%: 





mfrs., 3%; misc., 10%. Rates entire « 

tion— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% P 
1 $80.00 45.00 25 

12-13 70.00 40.00 22 
-26 65.00 35.00 20 
2 60.00 32.50 17 


a2 
Standard color $30. Bleed, $10. 
For additional data, see page 95 


Rocky Mountain Contractor. 
(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) 


Skyscraper Manager, 134 So. La Sa: 
St., Chicago. Published by Nat’l Ass: f 
Building Owners & Managers. Est. 1 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. T 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms « 


10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cire 
tion (Swern), 3,500. Building own 
managers, operating and maintena 


dept. heads of properties, etc., 80%; « 


ers, 20%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % P 
1 $180.00 $90.00 $60 
135.00 81.00 54 
12 120.00 67.50 48 
Small Home Year Book, 572 Madison 


Ave., New York. Published by National 
Small Homes Bureau, Inc. Est. 1937 
Trim size, 8%x1l. Type size, 10x7% 
Published Mar. 1, Aug. 1. Forms clos: 
Jan. 30, June 30. Agency discount, 15-2 
Circulation (Publisher's statement). 50( 
000. Rates—1 page, $2,450; % page, $1,650 
% page, $1,250; % page, $850; 1/6 p 
$450. 

Color rates on request. 


Bleed 20% add'l 


Small Homes Data Book, 572 Madison 
Ave., New York Published by Nat'l 
Builders Bureau Inc. Est. 1940. Sub 


scription, $1.00. Trim size, 8%x1ll. Type 
size, 10x7%. Published Mar, 15 Forms 
close Mar. 1. Agency discount 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's statement), 25 
Rates—Manufacturers furnish 
space rates includes collating, punching 


» 000 


inserts 


binding and distribution of manufac- 
turers’ inserts. Single sheet (2 pages 
$250 Two sheets (4 pages), $500. Eacl 


add'l sheet (2 pages), $125 


Southwest Builder and Contractor, 168 
S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. Published 
by Iles-Ayars Pub. Co. Est. 1893. Sub- 
scription, $6. Trim size, 8%xl1%. Type 
page, 7%x10% N. L. A. A. statement on 


request. Agency discounts, 15-0. Pub- 
lished Friday. Forms close Monda 
Circulation (Swern), 5,050. Rates- 
Times Page % Page % Page 
1 $85.00 $50.00 $30.00 
6 60.00 35.00 20.00 
12 50.00 30.00 17 
24 45.00 25.00 


Color, $35; bleed, 10% add'l. 
Texas Contractor. 

(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) 
Thomas’ Register. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
United Roofer. 53 W. 46th St., New Yorh 
Published by United Roofing Contract 


Assoc est. 1939 Subscription, $2. Trin 
size 9x12 Type size, 7%x10. Published 
15th Forms close 10th Agency dis 
counts, 15-2 N. I. A. A. report on ré 
quest Circulation (Publisher's — state 
ment), 5,023 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 

I $100.00 $60.00 $40 

6 85.00 50.00 

12 75.00 40.00 


ec 


Color rate 25% add 

Western Builder, 407 E. Michigan 5 
Milwaukee, Wis. Published by Wester! 
Builder Pub. Co. Est. 1911. Subscriptior 
$6. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type pag 
74%x10%\%. Published Thursday. Forms 
‘lose Tuesday. Agency discounts, 15-- 


girculation (ABC), 1,815; (gross), 2,452. 
Contractors, 42%: construction supply 
mfgrs. and dealers, 34%: machinery and 
equipment mfegrs., 10; others i“ 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page \ Page 
1 $60.00 $32.00 Sis.o 
6 55.00 29.50 lt 
12 50.00 27.00 
26 42.50 24.50 
52 36.00 19.00 
Color rate, $25 extra. 
CANADA 


British Columbia Journal of Commerce 


and Building Record, 618 Homer >| 
Vancouver, B. C. Official paper ( 
Architectural Institute and Van vel 
General Contractors Assn. Est i 
Subscription, $12. Type page, 14°. x20 


Published Tuesday, Thursday, Satu (ay 
Forms close 3 days preceding. A cy 
Circulation (Cc AB), 


discounts, 15-2. 
June, 1938; (gross), 1,600. Rates 
1 Mo. 6 Mo. Mo 
Fixed space, per inser- sad 
tion per inch....... $1.05 $0.75 iv 
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puilding in Canada, 
Subscription, 
Type page, 74x10. 
tl edition published quarterly, March. 
Standard color, 
BUILDING MATERIALS AND SUPPLIES 
Building Age 
News and Building Published by 


Official publication of the Canadian 
Subscri i : . 

bilehen del Published ist. 
t Saturday and Sunday. 


and building 


manufacturers, a. 
; ‘ both editions 


both sections within 


MacLean Bldg. 


additional data, see 
Building Supply 


Publications, 


I 
13,000, Dealers in building supplies, 97 
Western Canada Contractor and Builder, 


Subscription, $1 
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Color, standard red, $50; other colors, 
$100; add'l pages, same color, 10% extra; 
bleed, 10% extra. 

For additional data, see page 81. 


Building Supply News Annual Catalog 
and Directory Issue. Published as the 
January, 1941, issue of Building Supply 
News. Distribution, 15,000. General ad- 
vertising per insertion—The following 
rates apply only to the Annual Catalog 
and Directory Issue and aside from the 
twelve page rate do not apply in com- 
bination with space used on other issues 
during the year. To earn the 18 page 
rate it is required that all eighteen pages 
be published in the Annual (January) 
issue. 12 pages, $190 per page; 18 pages, 
$175 per page; 24 pages, $150 per page; 
30 pages, $140 per page; 36 pages, $130 
per page; 48 pages, $120 per page. Add’l 
pages, per page, $100 

Write for term rates on multiple space 
catalogs. Space reservation closing date 
December 1, 1940 Last copy date De- 
cember 10, 1940. 

For additional data, see page 81 


Glass Digest. 
(See CERAMIC, GLASS.) 

Lumber and Building Supply Dealer Mer- 
chandising Supplement of Home Owners’ 
Catalog, 119 W. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
Published by F. W. Dodge Corp. Est. 
1939. Trim size, 8%x1l. Published an- 
nually. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (Publisher’s Statement), 5,000. Rates 
apply only in combination with Home 
Owners’ Catalog. 

1 Color 2 Colors 3 Colors 4 Colors 


tpages $648 $666 $688 $706 
8 pages 689 723 746 776 
12 pages 729 772 $12 851 
16 pages 753 795 836 869 
20 pages 789 851 908 957 
24 pages 838 914 983 1,043 
28 pages 878 966 1,043 1,122 
32 pages 955 1,039 1,121 1,188 


For additional data, see page 95 
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Business Equipment and Supplies 





T aree major divisions make up the 
equipment and supplies necessary to 
the administration of a modern busi- 
ness enterprise: (1) stationery and 
office supplies, (2) office furniture and 
equipment, (3) business machines and 
systems. 

Products in the first two divisions 
are distributed principally through 
office equipment dealers, more common- 
ly referred to as commercial stationers. 
The word commercial is used to avoid 
confusion with the more plentiful social 
stationer who is interested primarily in 
the stationery for the home. Business 
machines are sold largely direct in the 
more populous cities. Elsewhere, with 
some exceptions, they are sold through 
dealers. 

The most important dealer group, so 
far as volume is concerned, is the first. 
Commercial stationers sell tools for 
business. An average commercial sta- 
tioner’s stock will include more than 
5,000 items. Nearly all are for office 
use, although most commercial sta- 
tioners sell some social stationery. 

An analysis of 6,424 distributors 
made by Office Appliances showed 53 
per cent commercial stationers, 40 per 
cent office machine dealers, seven per 
cent office furniture dealers, a break- 
down which has varied little in the past 
few years. The overlapping is wide. 
Most commercial stationers sell office 
furniture and more than half of them 
sell machines. Some office machine 
dealers carry stationery in a limited 
way. In fact, some have gone through 
a process of evolution, gradually add- 
ing other lines until they have become 
first-rate stationers. A few of the 
machine dealers carry furniture. 

It is obvious that more than 7 per 
cent sell office furniture. The number 
so classified refers only to those who 
sell furniture lines and accessories ex- 
clusively and are located almost entire- 
ly in a few large cities. Most office 
furniture outside these cities is sold by 
commercial stationers. 

Among the principal divisions of the 
stationery business are fountain pens 
and pencils, loose leaf, filing systems, 
leather goods, office furniture, office 
machines, and miscellaneous items. 
Manufacturers of typewriters, dupli- 
cators, adding machine and other me- 
chanical equipment find stationers to be 
good outlets. 

Nearly all dealers in office machines 
had their start in the typewriter busi- 
ness, adding other machines as_ their 
business grew. 

Some idea of the value of items 
which are largely distributed by sta- 
tioners may be gleaned from the follow- 
ing figures for values of manufactures 
in 1937, the most recent figures avail- 
able: fountain and stylographic pens 
and gold, steel and brass pen points, 
$21,827,549; writing ink, $3,475,600; 


100 











Manufacturers of Business Machines, According to Output, 1937° 
Number of Value 
Annual establish- Wage Value of added by 
production ments earners Wages products manufacture 
$5,000 to $19,999.. ~ = 28 $ 29,924 $ 127,754 $ 92,258 
$20,000 to $49,999.. 15 102 133,044 513,090 369,753 
$50,000 to $99,999... ‘ 9 157 165,014 668,235 424,042 
$100,000 to $249,999.. 17 596 704,425 2,773,961 2,051,979 
$250,000 to $499,999... 7 401 506,211 2,261,689 1,356,370 
$500,000 to $999,999.. 9 2,050 2,659,712 7,210,127 5,533,360 
$1,000,000 to $2,499,999 9 2,932 4,068,412 16,489,714 13,231,576 
$2,500,000 to $4,999,999. i 5 3,048 4,106,608 17,323,116 13,581,188 
$5,000,000 and over.... : 5 14,316 25,048,481 90,703,381 80,185,397 
eee . 87 23,630 $ 37,421,831 $138,071,067 $116,825,923 
Manufacturers of type- ® 
WEGRETD coccccccvectscccccs — 21,440 25,956,419 45,006,150 31,613,766 
*Cash registers, adding and calculating machines, and other business machines ex- 
cept typewriters. 
—1937 Census of Manufactures. 











hand stamps, stencils and brands, $10,- 
386,348; envelopes, $51,289,922; muci- 
lage, paste, and other adhesives, except 
glue and cement, $4,209,629; loose leaf 
binders, $13,026,971; loose leaf forms, 
$11,209,968; blank books, $12,161,723. 

The total value of all products made 
in the envelope industry, 1937, $51,289,- 
922, exceeds the 1935 figure, $43,618,- 
372, by 17.6 per cent. The number of 
wage earners in 1937 was 9,511, an in- 
crease of 5.2 per cent over the 9,038 re- 
ported for 1935, and their wages in- 
creased 15.6 per cent from $9,086,718 in 
1935 to $10,502,815 in 1937. Total 
value of products in 1937 was $51,289,- 
922 as compared with $43,618,372 in 
1935. 

Establishments engaged in the manu- 
facture of hand stamps and stencils 
and brands reported wage earners em- 
ployed increased 5.3 per cent, from 
2.255 in 1935 to 2,375 in 1937, and 
wages increased 15.7 per cent, from 
$2,531,825 to $2,929,168. The value of 
the products of the industry for 1937 
amounted to $10,386,348, a gain of 11.2 
per cent over $9,338,102 reported for 
1935. 

Value of lead pencils, including me- 
chanical, and crayons, according to the 
1937 Census of Manufactures, was $22,- 
430,477; carbon paper was $11,496,128; 
typewriter ribbons was $5,223,908; 
other inked ribbons was $1,606,867, 
and safes and vaults was $5,159,397. 

Chain stores in the industry are few 
in number, most of the so-called chains 
being branch offices of manufacturers 
who sell their own wares and can hard- 
ly be classed as dealers. The term 
“commercial” applied to stationery 
means stationery used in the business 
office. Social stationery is sold to some 
extent by commercial stationers but 
more extensively through other chan- 
nels such as department stores, gift 
shops, news agencies, etc. The distrib- 
utors of social stationery are more 
numerous, but the greater volume of 
business is in the commercial lines. 

Office Appliances says there are ap- 
proximately a dozen important office 
machine companies, who sell direct to 


users exclusively on a national basis. 

Engaged in the manufacture of busi- 
ness machines in 1937 were 108 estab- 
lishments, according to the 1937 Census 
of Manufactures, compared with 113 
in 1935. Aggregate value of products 
and receipts for repair work was $183,- 
077,217 in 1937 and $128,596,985 in 
1935, a gain of 42.4 per cent. 

Of the 108 companies, 21 were en- 
gaged in manufacturing typewriters 
and typewriter parts. They employed 
21,440 wage earners, paying them $25,- 
956,419. Cost of materials, fuel and 
purchased electric energy amounted to 
$13,392,384. Value of products pro- 
duced was $45,006,150. There are eight 
typewriter manufacturers, according to 
Office Appliances. 

The other 87 establishments account- 
ing for the balance of the report pro- 
duced cash registers, adding and cal- 
culating machines and other business 
machines except typewriters valued at 
$138,071,067. This group employed 
23,630 wage earners receiving $37,421,- 
831. Cost of materials, fuels and pur- 
chased electric energy amounted to 
$21,245,144. 

In 1937, 578,147 tons of writing 
paper were produced, valued at $87,- 
271,592. Of this total, 78,367 tons were 
rag-content, valued at $25,767,293; 
332,229 tons sulphite bond, valued at 


$41,781,971; and 167,551 tons other 
chemical wood-pulp writing papers, 


valued at $19,722,328. Envelopes pro- 
duced in 1937 were valued at $51,289,- 
922. 

Office furniture manufactured i 
1937 was valued at $55,766,956, against 
$17,600,521 in 1933 and $32,153,687 
1935, according to the 1937 Census 0! 
Manufactures. 

Wood and fiber office furnitu: 
accounted for $21,552,481 of the 19: 
production, while value of metal offi 
furniture was $34,214,475, not includ 
ing safes an: vaults. 

Values of office furniture manufa 
tured in 1937 are given as follow 
Chairs: Wood and fiber, $6,398,54 
metal, $2,857,609; total, $9,255,952. 

Desks and tables: wood and fil 
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BUSINESS EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 








$10,545,057; metal, $5,665,476; total, 
$16,210,533. 

Filing cabinets and cases: wood, 
$1,212,951; metal, $20,739,573; total, 
$21,952,524. 

Associations 


Carbon Paper & Inked Ribbon Insti- 
tute, 17 John St., New York. 

Engraved Stationery Manufacturers’ 
Association, 509 Madison Ave., New 
York. 

Greeting Card Association, 369 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. 

Loose Leaf & Blank Book Institute, 
Inc., 342 Madison Ave., New York. 

National School Supplies and Equip- 
ment Association, 307 Palmer House, 
Chicago. 

National Stationers Association, 740 
Investment Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Office Equipment Manufacturers In- 
stitute, 100 E. 42nd St., New York. 

Steel Furniture Institute, 604 Ches- 
ter-Ninth Bldg., Cleveland, O. 

Wholesale Stationers’ Association, 
250 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Writing Paper Mfrs. Association, 122 
E. 42nd St., New York. 








Business Machines and Parts 
Produced, 1937 
Adding machines, number.... 158,642 
Wee 66an0000oeeueaens +. «++$13,168,726 
Listing — adding—bookkeeping 
machines and typewriter— 
bookkeeping — billing ma- 
chines, number ........+-+. 20,873 
Typewriters: 
Portable, number .......... 536,862 
. oe $11,625,093 
Standard, including long- 
carriage, number ......... 557,954 
WHE 3n00000060004e000060 $22,941,034 
Calculating machines, number 53,013 
WH | dtcceantenevesesnnes $13,506,101 
Cash registers; card punching, 
sorting and tabulating ma- 
chines; change-making ma- 
chines and coin counters; 
fare registers and fare 
boxes; ticket-counting ma- 
chines; postal meters*...... $43,022,254 
Other adding, calculating and 
computing devices ......... $ 5,368,659 
Addressing and mailing ma- 
GED 663.43 5c0stbdedsckuetas $ 4,318,623 
Check-writing, canceling and 
perforating machines ...... $ 2,052,905 
Duplicating machines (mimeo- 
graphs, multigraphs, etc.)..$ 5,099,226 
Numbering machines ........ 866,706 
Other business machines (not 
including dictating ma- 
rT Tree $ 5,330,088 
*Figures combined to avoid disclosing 
production of individual establishments. 
—1937 Census of Manufactures. 











Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


American Business, combined with Sys- 
t 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Published by Dartnell Publications, Inc. 
Est. 1930. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
8%xll%. Type page, 7x10. Published 


ist. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-0. N. I. A. A, statement on request. 
Member A, B. P. Circulation (ABC), 19,- 
554; (gross), 22,246. Presidents and own- 
ers, 23%; vice-presidents, 8%; secretaries 


and treasurers, 18%; general managers, 


ete., 20%: sales and advertising manag- 

ers, 9%; others, 22%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $200.00 $120.00 
12 275.00 175.00 110.00 


American News Trade Journal. 
(See ScHOOLS.) 
Booklist, The. 
(See SCHOOLS.) 
Book Review Digest, 958 University Ave., 


New York City. Published by H. W. Wil- 
son C Est. 1905. For libraries. Leased 
at from $3 to $18 annually. Type page, 
5%x8. Published 10th. Forms close 25th 
preceding month. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
4,645. Advertising on covers only. Rates 
n lication. 

Cumulative Book Index, 958 University 
AV New York. Published by H. 4 
Wi Co. Est. 1898. For booksellers 
and libraries. Type page. 5% x8. Pub- 


list 10th. Forms close 25th preceding 


mo rency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 
Pu her’s Statement), 6,051. Rates 
(c only space sold)—on application 


Geyer's Stationer & Business Equipment 


Topics, 260 Fifth Ave., New York. Pub- 
lished by Andrew Geyer, Inc. Est, 1877. 
Sub ption, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
Dag ix10. Published 25th preceding. 
ror close 15th. Agency discounts, 
LD- Member A. B. P. Circulation 
(ABC), 4,681; (gross), 7,012. Stationery 
ind siness equipment dealers, 67%; 
wi! lers, 5%; others, 28%. Rates— 
: 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $115.00 $65.00 $35.00 
t 97.00 55.00 30.00 
12 90.00 50.00 28.00 
Inde; ident Business, 1912 Grand Ave., 
an ines, Ia. Published by Inde- 
pen Business Magazine, Inc. _ Est. 
sv bscription, $2.00. Type size, 4%x 
‘2 blished 15th preceding. Forms 
veoe t preceding. Agency discount, 
20- reulation (Publisher’s Statement), 
s deductible from dues), 2,500. 
‘it 1 Page % Page % Page 
$40.00 $25.00 $20.00 
, 35.00 20.00 15.00 
le 30.00 17.50 12.50 
IND! 





Invention and Finance, 80 Wall St., New 
York, N. Y. Published by Edward Gott- 


lieb. Est. 1934. Subscription, $0.60. Type 
size, 71/16x10%. Published bi-monthly, 
Jan., March, May, July, Sept. and Nov. 


Forms close 28th second preceding mo. 
Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 


lisher’s Statement), 1,469. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$30.00 $16.00 $10.00 
6 27.00 14.40 9.00 


Library Journal. 
(See SCHOOLS.) 


Mill and Factory 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


Modern Stationer, 250 Fifth Ave. New 
York. Published by Adoma Pub. Co. 
Est. 1920. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. 
Forms close 8th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 


3,457; (gross), 4,245. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $105.00 $60.00 $35.00 
6 90.00 52.00 28.00 
12 85.00 48.00 26.00 

Office, 377 Broadway, New York. Pub- 


lished by Office Pubs. Co. Est. 1935. Sub- 


scription, $1.50. Trim size, 5%x8. Type 

page, 4%x7. Published list. Forms close 

10th. Agency discounts, none. Circula- 

tion (CCA), 17,326; (gross), 18,256. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $160.00 $80.00 $40.00 
6 130.00 70.00 35.00 
12 115.00 60.00 30.00 

Office Appliances, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 

Chicago. Published by Office Appliance 

Co. Est. 1904. Subscription, $2. Trim 

size, 9x12. Type page, 65/6x10. Pub- 

lished Ist. Forms close 17th. Cash dis- 
count, 2%. Circulation (Publisher's 

Statement), paid, 6,966; (gross), 8,439. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $64.00 $34.00 
6 104.00 56.00 30.00 
12 96.00 52.00 28.00 

Color rate, $37.50 per page for each ad- 

ditional color; bleed page, 20% extra; 

89% distributors of articles for office 


use; 11% large users. 


Pacific Stationer and Office Outfitter, 109 


Stevenson St., San Francisco. Published 
by Manchester Pubs. Est. 1908. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7%x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 10-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 1,500. 
Rates— 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $50.00 $27.50 $15.00 
45.00 24.75 13.50 
12 40.00 22.00 12.00 


Color rate, $25 per page for each extra 
color; bleed, $5. 
Publishers’ Weekly, 62 W. 45th St., New 


York. Published by R. R. Bowker Co. 
Est. 1872. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 
6%x9%. Type page, 5%x8. Published 


Saturday. Forms close Monday. Agency 
discount, none. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), (gross), 8,554. Rates—Front 
section (pages only), $80.00 per page; 
back section, 1 page, $65.00; % page, 
$35.00; 4% page, $20.00. 
Purchasing 

(See PURCHASING.) 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, 
958 University Ave., New York City. 
Published by H. W. Wilson Co. Est. 1897. 
Covers only unit sold, 5%x8. Published 
10th and 25th, except June, July and 
August issued monthly. Forms close 
25th preceding mo, for 10th mo. issue, 
10th mo. for 25th issue. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher’s 
Statement), 7,595. 
Retail Bookseller, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York. Published by Baker & Taylor Co, 
Est. 1897. Subscription, $1.50. Trim 
size, 6%x9%. Type page, 5%x8. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, none. Rates—l1 page, $60; 12 
pages, $45; 24 pages, $37.50; rear section 
only—™% page, $35; 4 page, $20. 
Southern Stationer and Office Outfitter, 
Mortgage Guarantee Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Published by Ernest H. Abernethy Pub. 
Co. Est. 1930. Subscription, $1.50. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 


15th. Forms close 30th preceding mo. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$60.00 $31.00 $16.00 

6 50.00 26.00 14.50 

12 45.00 23.50 13.50 


Standard color, $25 per page net; bleed, 
$5 extra net. 


Thomas’ Register of American Manu- 
facturers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Who Makes It and Where, 260 5th Ave., 
New York. Published by Andrew Geyer, 
Inc. Free with “Geyer’s Stationer & 
Business Equipment Topics.” Not sold 
separately. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10. Published annually. Forms close 
Nov. ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 9,009. 
Rates—1 page, $125; 4 pages, $400; % 
page, $75. 

Wilson Library Bulletin, 950 University 
Ave., New York. Published by H. W. 
Wilson Co. Est. 1914. Subscription, $1. 
Type page, 5%x8. Published ist, except 





July and August. Forms close 10th. 

Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 

(Publisher’s Statement), 15,219. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $60.00 $30.00 
6 99.00 54.00 27.00 
10 93.50 51.00 25.50 

CANADA 
Bookseller and Stationer and Office 


Equipment Journal, 481 University Ave., 
Toronto, Ont., Can. Published by Mac- 
Lean Pub. Co. Est. 1884. Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 74x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close. 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 1,500. Book and stationer firms 


78%: libraries, 21%; others, 1%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
$55.00 $30.00 $17.50 

6 45.00 25.00 13.75 
12 40.00 22.50 12.50 


Standard color, $20.00 per color. Bleed, 
10%. 


Business Management, 8 Colborne St., 


Toronto, Ont., Can. Published by Jar- 
dine & Young, Ltd. Est. 1933. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (CCAB), 5,109. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $70.00 $42.50 $25.00 
6 62.50 32.50 17.50 
12 60.00 31.25 16.25 


Quill & Quire, 23 Scott St., Toronto, Can- 


ada. Published by Current Publications, 
Ltd. Est. 1935. Free. Trim size, 6%x 
9%. Type size, 5%x7%. Published 15th, 
Forms close 10th. Agency discount, 15-2, 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
(Sworn), 3,034. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$35.00 $30.00 $25.00 
6 24.00 19.00 14.00 
12 18.00 13.00 8.00 


Color rate, $190.00. 
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T were is now some form of refer- 
ence publication in practically all of 
the larger and more clearly defined 
markets. Most of these are issued an- 
nually. In the industrial, trade, and 
class fields, the volume of reference 
advertising has gained rapidly in re- 
cent years. 

Reference advettising differs from 
other advertising in that it forms the 
link between the buyer and the seller 
after he becomes interested in the prod- 
uct, indicates where the product can be 
bought, how to specify, etc. 

There are four general classes of ref- 
erence publications: Trade directory, 
consolidated catalog, cyclopedia and 
buyer’s guide. 

The trade directory usually lists the 
establishments of the industry, with 
data on operations, capitalization, per- 
sonnel, etc. 

The consolidated catalog is intended 


Business Reference Publications 


to conserve time and effort for both 
buyer and seller. It consists of one or 
more bound volumes in which manufac- 
turers buy space at page rates for cata- 
log data on their products. The most 
recent development in this field is the 
inclusion of complete manufacturers’ 
catalogs in these volumes, thus reliev- 
ing the buyer of the trouble and ex- 
pense of filing manufacturers’ catalogs 
which usually come in a wide variety of 
styles and sizes and are easily mis- 
placed. 

The cyclopedia is usually a cloth 
bound volume of technical information 
essential to an industry. In the railroad 
field these are published at three-year 
intervals and show details of construc- 
tion and application and maintenance 
of all kinds of mechanical equipment. 

The buyer’s guide is a list of sources 
of supply for a given industry, listing 
all known manufacturers and supply 
houses, usually cross-indexed. 


BUSINESS REFERENCE PUBLICATIONS 


A 

A. B. C. British Columbia Lumber 
Trade Directory and Year Book. See 
LUMBER, 

Allen’s Engineering Catalogues of The 
Oil Industry. See OIL, PETROLEUM. 
Almanac of Canning Industry. See 

FoopD MANUFACTURING, DISTRIBUTION. 

American Annual of Photography. See 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

American Bank Reporter. See BANKING. 

American Blue Book of Funeral Direc- 
tors. See FUNERAL DIRECTORS. 

American Dairy Catalog. See Datry 
PRODUCTS, PRODUCE, 

American Druggist 
DRvGS. 

American Fertilizer Hand Book. See 
CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES. 

American Medical Directory. See MEp- 
ICAL, DENTAL. 

American School and University. See 
SCHOOLS. 

A.S.M.E. Mechanical Catalog and Di- 
rectory. See MANUFACTURING INDUS- 
TRIES, 

American Society of Heating and Ven- 
tilating Engineers’ Guide. See AIR 
CONDITIONING, HEATING, VENTILAT- 
ING, PLUMBING. 

Annual Financial Review. See BANK- 
ING. 

Annual Meat Packers Guide. See MEAT 
PACKING, By-PRODUCTS. 

Annual Shippers’ Directory. See 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC, SHIPPING, WARE- 
HOUSING. 

A. P. M. Source of Supply. See Paper, 
PAPER PRODUCTS. 

B 

Bank Directory of Canada and New- 
foundland. See BANKING. 

Boys’ Outfitter Directory. See CLoTH- 
ING, MEN’S AND Boys’, 

Brewery Age 1940 Buyers’ Guide. See 
BREWING AND MALTING. 

Brewery and Distilling Catalog. See 
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Price List. See 


BREWING AND MALTING. 

Building Supply News Dealers’ Catalog. 
See BUILDING. 

Builders’ Idea Kit of Home Owners’ 
Catalogs. See BUILDING. 

Buyers’ Guide. See FURNITURE AND 
HOUSE FURNISHINGS. 

Buyers Guide for Engineering and In- 
dustry in the Spanish-Reading Mar- 
kets. See EXPORTS AND IMPORTs. 

Buyers’ Reference Number of “Electri- 
cal World.” See ELECTRICAL, 

Cc 

Candy Buyers’ Directory. See Con- 
FECTIONERY. 

Canadian Service Data Book. See Avu- 
TOMOTIVE. 

Car Builders’ Cyclopedia. See Ralt- 
ROADS, STEAM. 

Casting Manual for Non-Ferrous Foun- 
dries. See METAL WORKING INDUs- 
TRIES. 

Ceramic Data Book. See CERAMICS. 

Ceramic Trade Directory. See CE- 
RAMICS. 

Chain Store Age (Annual Equipment 
Directory). See COMMERCE AND Dis- 
TRIBUTION. 

Chain Store Age (Annual Directory of 
Manufacturers). See COMMERCE AND 
DISTRIBUTION. 

Chemical Engineering Catalog. See 
CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES. 

Chicago Buying Sources. See WOMEN’S 
GARMENTS, MILLINERY. 

Chilton Automotive Buyers’ Guide. See 
AUTOMOTIVE. 

Coal Mining Catalogs. See CoaAL. 
Complete Catalog for Cemeteries. See 
FUNERAL, DIRECTORS, CEMETERIES. 
Composite Catalog of Oil Field and 
Pipe Line Equipment. See Or, PeE- 

TROLEUM. 

Consolidated Grain Milling Catalog. 
See FLour MILLING. 

Coéperative Tractor Catalog. See FARM 
OPERATING EQUIPMENT. 

Corset and Underwear Review Hand 





Book and Directory. See WOMEN 
GARMENTS, MILLINERY. 
Custom House Guide. 


AND IMPORTS. 


See ExXpor? 


D 

Dairy Industries Catalog. 
PRODUCTS; PRODUCE. 

Dairy Produce Year Book. See Darr; 
PRODUCTS; PRODUCE. 

Davison’s Directories. 
DISTRIBUTION; FURNITURE; 
Goops; TEXTILES. 

Decorative Furnisher Directory § and 
Buyers’ Guide. See FURNITURE AND 
HOUSE FURNISHINGS. 

Diesel Engineering Handbook. See 
DIESEL INDUSTRY. 

Directory of Forging, Stamping and 
Heat Treating Plants. See METAL 
WORKING INDUSTRIES. 

Directory of Iron and Steel Plants. See 
METAL WORKING INDUSTRIES. 

Domestic Engineering Catalog and Di- 
rectory. See AIR CONDITIONING, 
HEATING, VENTILATING, PLUMBING. 

Drilling Equipment Directory. See OIL, 
PETROLEUM. 

Drug and Cosmetic Review. See DRuUGs. 

Druggists’ Circular Red Book Price 
List. See Drucs. 

E 

Earnshaw’s Guides for Buyers. See Dry 
Goops, DEPARTMENT STORES. 

Editor and Publisher’s Directories. See 
ADVERTISING AND MERCHANDISING. 

Educational Handbook. See SCHOOLS. 

Engineering Catalog. See ENGINEERING 
CONSTRUCTION. 

Electrical Contracting Buyers’ Refer- 
ence Number. See ELECTRICAL. 

Electrical World Buyers’ Reference 
Number. See ELECTRICAL. 

Electric Light and Power Blue Book. 
See ELECTRICAL. 

Enamel Trade Directory. 
RAMICS, 

Engineers’ Power Plant Directory and 
Buyers’ Guide. See POWER PLANTS. 


F 

Fairchild’s Directories. See CLOTHING. 
MEN’S AND Boys’; WOMEN’s GAR- 
MENTS. 

Farm Implement News Buyers’ Guide. 
See FARM OPERATING EQUIPMENT. 
Feed Bag Annual Feed Buyers Guide. 

See FLourR MILLING. 

Food Industries Catalog and Directory. 
See Foop MANUFACTURING AND DIs- 
TRIBUTION. 

Fountain Operators’ 
BOTTLING, BEVERAGES. 

Fraser’s Directories. See METAL WoRrK- 
ING INDUSTRIES; SHOES AND LE&EA- 
THER; TEXTILES; CLOTHING, MEN'S 
AND Boys’; WOMEN’S GARMENTS, 
MILLINERY; HOTELS, RESTAURANTS 
AND CLUBS. 


See DAIr 


See INDUSTRI’ 
KN IT 


See CE- 


Manual. See 


G 
General Merchant of Canada. See | 'RY 
Goops, DEPARTMENT STORES. 
Gift and Art Buyers’ Directory. ee 
FURNITURE. 
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BUSINESS REFERENCE PUBLICATIONS 





H 


Hand Book for Interior Decorators. 
See FURNITURE AND HOUSE FURNISH- 
INGS. 

Hardware Age Catalog for Hardware 
Buyers. See HARDWARE. 

Hat Life Year Book. See CLOTHING, 
MEN’S AND Boys’. 

Hayes’ Druggists’ 
DRUGS. 

Hide and Leather Classified Directory. 
See SHOES AND LEATHER. 

lome Owners’ Catalogs. See BUILDING. 

Hospital Year Book. See HOSPITALS. 

Hotel Red Book. See Hore.s, INSTI- 
TUTIONS, TOURIST COURTS, CLUBS. 

House Furnishing Review Directory. 
See FURNITURE AND HOUSE FURNISH- 
INGS. 


Directory. See 


I 


Iee and Refrigeration Blue Book and 
Buyers’ Guide Directory. See REFRIG- 
ERATING INDUSTRIES. 

Industrial Marketing Market Data 
Book Number. See ADVERTISING AND 
MERCHANDISING. 

International Motion Picture Almanac. 
See MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY. 

J 

Jewelers’ Buyers’ Directory. 
ELRY AND OPTICAL GOODS. 

K 

Kelly’s Directory of Merchants, Manu- 
facturers and Shippers of the World. 
See EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 

Keystone Coal Buyers’ Manual, Includ- 
ing Directory of Mines. See COAL. 

L 

Laundry Year Book. See LAUNDRIEs, 
CLEANING AND DYEING, 

Leonard’s Guide. See FREIGHT TRAFFIC, 
SHIPPING, WAREHOUSING. 

Lockwood’s Directory of the Paper and 
Allied Trades. See PAPER, PAPER 
PRODUCTS. 

Locomotive Cyclopedia. See RAILROADS. 

Luggage and Leather Goods Directory 
and Year Book. See SHOES AND 
LEATHER, 

Lumber and Building Supply Dealer 
Merchandising Supplement of Home 
Owners’ Catalog. See BUILDING. 

M 

Ma Coal Directory and 
Guide. See COAL. 

MacRae’s Blue Book. See MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES. 

Made to Measure. See CLOTHING, MEN’S 
AND Boys’. 

Manial De Papeleria Y Electros De 
E-critorio. See Exports AND Im- 
PORTS, 

Manval of Sewage Disposal Equip- 


See JEw- 


Buyers’ 


n Ge See MUNICIPALITIES AND 
( NTIES., 
Man al of Street and Highway Equip- 


m nt and Materials. See ENGINEER- 
I’ CONSTRUCTION. 

Mar al of Water Works Equipment 
a Materials. See MUNICIPALITIES 
\ COUNTIES. 

Mar facturing Confectioner’s 
Bok. See CONFECTIONERY. 
Ma Data Book Number of Indus- 
t Marketing. See ADVERTISING 

A’ MERCHANDISING. 
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Medical Directory of New York, New 
Jersey and Connecticut. See MEDICAL, 
DENTAL. 

Metal Quarry Catalogs. See METAL AND 
NON-METALLIC MINING. 

Metal Statistics. See METAL PRODUCING 
AND WORKING INDUSTRIES. 

Municipal Index. See MUNICIPALITIES 
AND COUNTIES. 

Municipal Sanitation, Annual] Progress 
Review and Directory. See MUNICI- 
PALITIES AND COUNTIES. 

N 

National Directory of Pulp & Paper In- 
dustries in Canada. See PAPER, PAPER 
PRODUCTS. 

National Housewares 
FURNITURE. 

National Jewelers’ Speed Book. See 
JEWELRY AND OPTICAL Goops. 

National Seedman Year Book. See 
FLORISTS, SEEDS. 

New York Maritime Register. See Ma- 
RINE SHIPBUILDING; POWER BOATs. 
O 
Official Board Market. See PAPER, Pa- 

PER PRODUCTS. 

Official Catholic Directory. See Pur- 
CHASING. 

Official Container Directory and Pack- 
age Advertiser. See PACKAGING. 
Official Handbook of Textile Corpora- 

tions. See TEXTILES. 

Official Motor Freight Guide. 
TOMOTIVE. 

Overseas Buyers Guide for Automotive 
Distributors. See EXPORTS AND IM- 
PORTS. 


Directory. See 


See Au- 


P 

Packaging Catalog. See PACKAGING. 

Paper and Pulp Mill Catalog. See Pa- 
PER, PAPER PRODUCTs. 

Paper Catalog. See PRINTING, PUB- 
LISHING. 

Petroleum Register. See Orn, PETRO- 
LEUM. 

Photo-Markets. See PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Pit and Quarry Hand Book & Direc- 
tory. See CEMENT AND QUARRY PROD- 
UCTS. 

Platers Guide Book. See METAL PRo- 
DUCING AND WORKING INDUSTRIES. 
Pocket List of Railroad Officials. See 

RAILROADS. 

Powers Road and Street Catalog and 
Data Book. See ENGINEERING CON- 
STRUCTION. 

Producing Equipment 
OIL, PETROLEUM. 

Pulp and Paper Manual of Canada. 
See PAPER, PAPER PRODUCTS. 

R 

Radio Advertising. See ADVERTISING 
AND MERCHANDISING. 

Radio Equipment Directory. See RApDIo. 

Radio Markets. See ADVERTISING AND 
MERCHANDISING. 

Railway Engineering and Maintenance 
Cyclopedia. See RAILROADS. 

Rated Contractors Buying and Selling 
Guide. See AIR CONDITIONING. 

Red Book of Wine and Liquor Trade. 
See ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES. 

Refinery Catalog. See OIL, PETROLEUM. 

Refrigerating Data Book and Catalog. 
See REFRIGERATING INDUSTRIES. 

Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Di- 
rectory. See AIR CONDITIONING, 
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Directory. See 


HEATING, VENTILATING, PLUMBING. 

Rubber Red Book. See TIRES AND RUB- 
BER. 

Ss 

Seed Trade Buyers’ Guide and Direc- 
tory. See FLorists, SEEDs. 

Service Station and Bulk Plant Equip- 
ment Catalog. See AUTOMOTIVE. 

Sheet Metal and Warm Air Heating Re- 
view. See AIR CONDITIONING. 

Shippers’ Guide. See FREIGHT TRAFFIC, 
SHIPPING, WAREHOUSING. 

Shoe and Leather Reporter Directories. 
See SHOES AND LEATHER. 

Soap Blue Book. See CHEMICAL PROC- 
ESS INDUSTRIES. 

Sporting Goods Dealers’ Trade Direc- 
tory. See SporTING Goops, Toys. 
Standard Advertising Register. See Ap- 

VERTISING AND MERCHANDISING. 

Standard Directory and Buyers’ Guide 
for the Hatchery and Poultry Supply 
Trade. See Darry Propucts; PRop- 
UCE. 

Standard Rate and Data Service. See 
ADVERTISING AND MERCHANDISING. 
Sugar Reference Book and Directory. 

See FooD MANUFACTURING. 

Sweet’s Catalog File. See BUILDING; 
CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES; EN- 
GINEERING CONSTRUCTION; MANU- 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES; AND POWER 
PLANTS. 

Swimming Pool Data and Reference 
Annual. See MOTION PICTURE IN- 
DUSTRY, AMUSEMENTS. 

T 

Telephony’s Directory of the Telephone 
Industry. See ELECTRICAL. 

Texas-Oklahoma Bank Directory. See 
BANKING AND FINANCIAL. 

Textile Buyers’ Economist. 
TILES. 

Textile World Yearbook and Catalog. 
See TEXTILES. 

Textile World Mill Directory. See TEx- 
TILES. 

Thomas’ Register of American Manu- 
facturers. See MANUFACTURING IN- 
DUSTRIES. 

Time Saver Transportation Guide. See 
RAILROADS. 

Tractor Field Book. See FARM OPERAT- 
ING EQUIPMENT. 

Travel America Guide and Hotel Direc- 
tory. See HOoTELS, INSTITUTIONS, 

TOURIST COURTS, CLUBS. 

W 

Walden’s A. B. C. Guide. See PAPER, 
PAPER PRODUCTS. 

Water Works and Sewerage Convention 
and Reference Data Edition. See Mu- 
NICIPALITIES AND COUNTIES. 

West Coast Lumberman’s Statistical 
Review and Directory of the Western 
Timber Industries. See LUMBER. 

Wire and Wire Products Buyers’ Guide 
and Year Book of the Wire Associa- 
tion. See METAL PRODUCING AND 
WORKING IDUSTRIES. 

Who Makes It and Where. See BuslI- 
NESS EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES. 

Who’s Who in The Hatchery World. 
See DAIRY PRODUCTS; PRODUCE. 

Women’s Wear Daily Blue Book Direc- 


See TEX- 


tory. See WOMEN’S GARMENTS. 
World Petroleum Directory. See OIL, 
PETROLEUM. 
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EDITORIAL 

ROCK PRODUCTS’ editorial policy is very simple; it 
is to make the journal of the utmost usefulness to the 
industry it serves. To be a part of this industry has 
meant the confidences of leaders in the industry and the 
opportunity to use the minds of those leaders, through 
the columns of ROCK PRODUCTS. Through long ex- 
perience and association with the rock products industry, 
our editors are better qualified to publish a paper that 
has the greatest prestige and reader interest in the field. 

The fact that ROCK PRODUCTS is the most fre- 
quently quoted journal in this industry has earned for it 
the reputation as The Industry’s Recognized Authority. 

The rock products group of industries from the pro- 
cesses of manufacturing, marketing and uses of products, 
form a compact group with all the characteristics of a 
single industry. ROCK PRODUCTS’ editorial appeal is 
directed to the owners, managers and superintendents 
and operating men of this group. The nature of appeal 
is through technical articles on processing, both of a gen- 
eral nature and as related to specific operations, news of 
new developments, articles on plant management, cost 
keeping, etc. 

Special emphasis is placed on editorials designed to 
lead the industries to greater efficiency of operation and 
better understanding of the innumerable federal rules and 
regulations under which all business is now conducted. 

Every issue of ROCK PRODUCTS contains articles of 
interest to every major branch of the industry. During 
the course of the year every minor branch is adequatel, 
covered. 


FEATURE ISSUES 

Two feature issues are published each year. The An- 
nual Illustrated Review Number, the January issue, is a 
carefully interpreted analysis of progress made in the 
various operations of the industry during the past year 
and of improvements made in machinery and equipment. 
The Cement Number. the August issue, features the ce- 
ment industry with special emphasis on progress of the 
industry. ROCK PRODUCTS was requested by the ce- 
ment industry to investigate certain problems which had 
become increasingly troublesome. Suggestions for the 
solutions are published in the Cement Number. 


*~ on 


EDITORIAL STAFF 

Editor: Nathan C. Rockwood, for 23 years the Edito: 
in-Chief of ROCK PRODUCTS, is internationally known 
for his constructive activities in the rock products indus 
tries; incidentally he edited that portion of the Encyclo 
paedia Britannica which applied to related information 

Before joining ROCK PRODUCTS he spent eight years 
as Associate Editor of Engineering News and its suc- 
cessor, Engineering News-Record. He is a member of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers, serving on the Institute’s industrial minerals com 
mittee. He is also a member of the Western Society of 
Engineers and of the mineral industries committee of 
the Illinois State Chamber of Commerce. 

Managing Editor: Ralph S. Torgerson. 

Associate Editor: Bror Nordberg. 

Contributing Editor: Dr. F. O. Anderegg, consulting 
physical and chemical engineer of Toledo, Ohio. 

Consulting Engineer on Lime Plants: Victor J. Azbe, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


THE INDUSTRY 

The field served is the mining and quarrying of stone, 
sand and gravel, silica, talc, gypsum, soapstone, slag. 
feldspar and related industrial minerals and the pro- 
cessing of these rock products, for the manufacture of 
cement, lime, gypsum plaster products, and other min- 
eral products used in construction, agriculture, the chem- 
ical and ceramic industry. Through the Concrete Prod- 
ucts and Cement Products section of ROCK PRODUCTS 
it serves that branch of the industry devoted to the man- 
ufacture of all types of products involving the use of 
concrete and cement. 


CIRCULATION 

ROCK PRODUCTS’ circulation has grown steadily 
year by year, maintaining a constant high renewal per- 
centage with a minimum of effort from a sales stand- 
point, due to its reader acceptance by the plant oper- 
ators. The bulk of this circulation is concentrated 
among the key men, those who specify the purchases of 
more than 90% of the industry’s buying power. It is on 
these men that ROCK PRODUCTS concentrates its circu- 
lation efforts in order to guarantee advertisers complete 
coverage of all buying factors and no waste circulation. 


The Industry’s Recognized Authority 
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Cement and Quarry Products Industries 


(See also Coal; Oil, Petroleum: Metal and Non-Metallic Mining) 





i= non-metallic minerals indus- 
tries, exclusive of those producing fuels 
and clays which are discussed else- 
where, include: 

(1) The production of crushed stone 
(not dimension stone) ; sand and gravel, 
including industrial sand; blast fur- 
nace slag, and many other non-metal- 
lies, such as abrasives, asbestos, asphalt 
rock, barytes, basalt, bentonite, borax, 
chalk, cyanite, diatomite, feldspar, 
fuller’s earth, fluorspar, graphite, kie- 
selguhr, magnesite, marl, mica, phos- 
phate rock, pumice, riprap, rock salt, 
shale, slate, tale, travertine, etc. 

(2) The manufacture of Portland 
cement; lime; gypsum and gypsum 
products, such as plaster and wall 
board; artificial aggregate; mineral 
wool; ready-mixed concrete; lime putty; 
roofing granules; concrete products 
(blocks, bricks, joists, tiles, pipe, etc.); 
and sand-lime brick. 

According to the 1940 edition of Pit 
and Quarry Handbook, there were 5,509 
plants engaged in producing or manu- 
facturing these minerals and their 
products in the United States in 1939 
and 165 in Canada. The United States 


plants are classified by products as 
follows: 
U. S. NON-METALLIC MINERAL 
PLANTS BY PRODUCTS, 1939 

Aggregates 

Crushed stone . 1,346 

Sand and gravel.... j . 2,523 

Blast furnace slag. ati ; 72 
Cement 

4 3. STOTT ee ar nha 165 
Other than Portland ‘ 31 
Gypsum 

DD 6ttansadee< : ss 55 

Gypsum products . : 67 
FPR Seer 270 
Miscellaneous ......... '~ 1,617 
Ready-mixed concrete . . 593 

Net total (duplicates eliminated)... 5,509 

Plants making two or more products are 


rounted separately in each group but are 
deducted in calculating the net total. 
A geographical distribution of the 
plants shows the following figures: 
S. NON-METALLIC MINERAL 





PLANTS BY STATES 

Alabama We SO, vi accdanwe 19 
Arizona 15 New Hampshire.. .22 
Arkansas o0<3. rr ee sr Seswe 159 
California .8337 New Mexico ..... 16 
Cole lo . Bh NOW TORK ccccce 348 
Con icut 68 North Carolina... 69 
Delaware ........ 7 North Dakota ... 6 
Dist Columbia 1% Ohio ....... .. 466 
Fk ee aseheewae 114 Oklahoma . . 79 
Geors 88 Oregon ..... nate 
Idal - 16 Pennsylvania ....500 

ir .295 Rhode Island . 19 
Indi: 282 South Carolina... 36 
low .195 South Dakota ... 31 
Kar 101 Tennessee .......113 
Kent y ABS TORRS occas ee 
oe a 54 Utah .... ~~ | 
— . 29 Vermont .. ae 
Me B . (3 Virginia .. — 
Mi, ; usetts ..123 Washington . 
Min: .215 West Virginia . 69 
Mi L . 95 Wisconsin . -209 
\ ISS pi 39 Wyoming . << 
Miss °n0 
Mont . 26 Total .........5,509 
Nebr 122 

Employment has continued to in- 
Crease in the non-metallic industries for 


— pest two years, with the report for 
May '40, showing a gain of 4.5 per 
INDI 
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CEMENT SHIPMENTS AND VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 


POINTS PLOTTED EACH MONTH REPRESENT TOTALS FOR THE TWELVE-MONTH PERIOD ENDING WITH THAT MONTH 


CEMENT SHIPMENTS - US BUREAU OF MINES 
SOUACES OF DATA | const RUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED (37 EASTERN STATES ONLY): FW DODGE CORPORATION 


cent in employes in the cemented in- 
dustry as compared with April and an 
8.8 per cent increase in payrolls. In 
quarries and non-metallic mines the 
corresponding gains were 5.7 and 12.8 
per cent, respectively. 

In 1935, according to census reports, 
the non-metallic minerals industries 
spent $158,612,000 for materials, fuel 
and purchased electric energy. 


Cement 


The number of producers of cement 
has been on the increase since 1933, 
when 148 establishments reported to 
the Census of Manufactures, com- 
pared with 153 in 1935, and 158 in 
1937. The details for the last two cen- 
sus years are as follows: 

CEMENT INDUSTRY, 1935 AND 1937 


1937 1935 
Number of establish- 
Se nesacceeveesss 158 153 
Wage earners ........ 26,426 20,698 
WE cic edwek oengnn t $34,070,128 $20,903,694 


Cost of materials, sup- 


plies, and containers 35,637,808 20,192,272 


Cost of fuel........... 24,936,088 16,171,169 
Cost of purchased elec- 

CFEC GROTH ccccccces 9,380,597 6,574,487 
Cost of contract work 24,722 151,360 
Value of products.....183,201,048 120,417,129 
Value added by manu- 

SUN. ccecccconsecs 113,221,833 77,327,841 

The principal cement producing 


states in order of value of products 
are: Pennsylvania, California, Texas, 
Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, New York, 
Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, Alabama, 
Washington, Kansas, Tennessee, and 
West Virginia. 

The Portland cement industry ranks 
as one of the highest among all indus- 
tries in total horsepower required to 
operate its grinding and other machin- 
ery. The power installation needed for 
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a single large cement plant produces 
enough electricity to supply a city of 
150,000 population with power and 
light. 

Distribution of total shipments of 
Portland cement in 1939 was approxi- 
mately as follows, based on analyses of 
construction figures and other data: 


ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION BY USE OF 
PORTLAND CEMENT SHIPPED IN THE 
UNITED STATBS IN 1939 


Per 

Classification cent Barrels 
Paving (roads, streets, air- 

aS ae 20 24,530,000 
Structural (buildings, 

bridges, railroads) ........ 30 ©36, 796,000 
Conservation (reclamation, 

water supply, sewerage).. 18 22,077,000 
Housing and miscellaneous 

a ee veces ead 22 26,983,000 
Farm : 10 12,265,000 

Total . .100 122,651,000 


In 1935—the latest year for which 
data on raw materials were collected— 
cement producers reported that ap- 
proximately 24,524,000 short tons of 
raw materials (exclusive of fuels and 
explosives) entered into the manufac- 
ture of 76,741,570 barrels (14,427,415 
short tons) of Portland cement in the 
United States, an average of about 639 
pounds to a barrel (376 pounds) of 
finished cement. 

The totals were as follows: 19,944,- 
000 tons of limestone and cement rock, 
2,435,000 tons of clay and shale (in- 
cluding kaolin for the manufacture of 
white cement), 327,000 tons of blast 
furnace slag, 492,000 tons of marl, 34,- 
000 tons of iron ore, 539,000 tons of 
gypsum, and 753,000 tons of other ma- 
terials, such as oyster shells, sandstone, 
sand, including glass and silica sand, 
cinders, fluorspar, diatomite, diatoma- 
ceous shale, fullers earth, bentonite, 
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silica, quartz, ashes, pyrite ore, and 
pyrite cinder. 

Figures on the uses of gypsum, re- 
ported by the Bureau of Mines for 
1937, include 770,004 tons, representing 
about 20 per cent of the total crude 
gypsum supply (domestic and imported 


crude) which were used in Portland 
cement manufacture. 

Aggregates 

The aggregates industry crushed 


stone, sand and gravel and blast fur- 
nace slag—continued to improve dur- 
ing 1939. Although Portland cement is 
never used without some form of ag- 
gregate, there are numerous uses for 
crushed stone, sand, gravel, and slag 
which do not require cement. Examples 
are secondary highways, railroad bal- 
last, foundry work, etc. The Portland 
cement figures, however, may safely be 
taken as conservative guides to im- 
provements in the aggregates industry. 

Total output of crushed and broken 
stone in the United States in 1939, 
as reported to the Bureau of Mines by 
producers, amounted to 145,148,770 
short tons valued at $132,908,489, an 
increase of 18 per cent in quantity and 
13 per cent in value as compared with 
1938. 

Crushed or broken 
concrete aggregates and railroad bal- 
last constituted 72 per cent of the in- 
dustry in 1939—103,891,020 short tons 
valued at $93,958,275. Nearly 46 per 
cent of the concrete and road-making 
aggregates was produced by noncom- 
mercial (states, counties, 
municipalities, and other government 
agencies). Noncommercial production in 
1939 increased 29 per cent compared 
with 1938, whereas commercial output 
declined one per cent. 

The total production of sand and 
gravel in the United States in 1939 
amounted to 194,818,533 short tons 
valued at $85,922,847, an increase of 
7 per cent in quantity and 11 per cent 
in value over 1938. Approximately 40 
per cent of the output was produced 
by contractors and construction or 
highway-maintenance crews employed 
by federal, state, county or municipal 
governments. 

Commercial production amounted to 
118,393,120 short tons valued at $71, 
182,558, an increase of 12 per cent in 
quantity and 9 per cent in value over 
1938. Building sand production amount- 
ed to 26,406,323 tons, an increase of 15 
per cent over 1938; paving sand output 
was 19,468,018 tons, an increase of 16 
per cent. Approximately 88 per cent 
of the total commercial product was 
washed or screened material. 


Trends 


Major trends in the 
quarry products industry are viewed as 
follows by Rock Products: 

The most pronounced trend in the 
Portland cement industry is toward bet- 
ter, more economical processing and 
controls for processing. This trend has 
been accentuated in 1940 by the adop- 
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Cement Producers, 1937, Classified by Size of Company 
Number of Value 

Annual establish- Wage Value of added by 
production ments earners Wages products manufactur 
$50,000 to $99,999.............. 3 100 BY 70,239 $ 263,780 $ 147,79 
$100,000 to $249,999......... esee 2 233 276,913 1,149,394 573,19 
$250,000 to $499,999.............. 11 880 1,082,154 4,229,027 2,175,48 
$500,000 to $999,999.............. 60 7,355 8,939,367 47,627,152 28,992, 95 
$1,000,000 to $2,499,999.......... 69 13,808 17,952,418 103,319,690 65,424,81 
$2,500,000 to $4,999,999.......... 7 4,050 5,749,037 26,612,005 15,907,584 

$5,000,000 and over ..... bicuweds Ge (*) (*) (*) (*) 
158 26,426 $34,070,128  $183,201,048  $113,221,8 

*Data cannot be given without disclosing information of individual company; fig 

ures, however, are included in totals. 
—1937 Census of Manufactures 











tion of five different types of Portland 
cement, where two sufficed before. 
Translated into action it means more 
careful selection and quarrying of raw 
materials, installation of improved de- 
vices for proportioning raw materials; 
finer grinding and more economical 
grinding through installation of vibrat- 
ing screens, air separators, and other 
devices for closed circuit grinding, the 
use of grinding aids, installation of 
preliminary grinding units; improved 
methods of handling pulverized ma- 
terials; installation of dust recovery 
devices; direct-firing coal pulverizers 
with automatic controls; much greater 
use of pyrometers, draft recorders, CO 
recorders and other scientific control 
instruments. 

The necessity of handling and storing 
five or more types of cement (many 
made to special specifications) is result- 
ing in large expansion of bin storage 
facilities with the accompanying equip- 
ment to handle cement and clinker into 
and out of storage. The increasing de- 
mand for bulk shipment of cement has 
led to design and building of hundreds 
of special railway cars, containers of 
various types, all calling for special 
equipment (usually cement pumps or 
other compressed air device) for load- 
ing and unloading. 

The cement industry has a nominal 
capacity, well distributed, much in ex- 
cess of present demands, and the pros- 
pect of entirely new plants is not par- 
ticularly promising, although there are 
several projects on drawing boards. 
Nevertheless, the history of the indus- 
try shows that few plants go over 20 
years without practical rebuilding. 

In the lime industry the trend is to- 
ward concentration of production in the 
hands of fewer but stronger companies. 
There is a pronounced trend toward the 
greater use of rotary kilns, although 
design of shaft kilns has been so im- 
proved that they can compete in labor 
saving with rotary kilns, and they are 
more economical in fuel consumption. 
This is only possible through extensive 
vse of material handling equipment and 
the much greater use of control instru- 
ments. Within the past few years the 
manufacture of aged lime putty by a 
new process has won favor, and more 
than 12 plants have been erected for 
manufacture of this new product. 

The growing volume of residential 
construction tends to help production 
in the lime industry more than would 
other kinds of construction. The steel 
industry is a large consumer of lime 


and sintered dolomite, as well as of 
limestone. The tremendous activity in 
the steel and other metallurgical indus- 
tries is directly reflected in greater pro- 
duction of lime. The same is true of 
the basic chemical industries, nearly all 
of which use lime. 

Highway construction and fluxing 
limestone for the steel industry have 
been the mainstays of the quarry indus- 
try for the past 10 years. For a few 
years a considerable volume of crushed 
stone production was accounted for by 
temporary or portable contractors’ or 
publicly-owned plants. That was be- 
cause much of the highway development 
was on county (farm-to-market) roads. 
The trend now is distinctly the other 
way. The bulk of highway funds in the 
future will be spent on so-called super- 
highways in and around centers of 
population. The materials for this con- 
struction will come from commercial 
producers. 

From an operating standpoint the 
trend in the quarry industry is toward 
moderate size, efficient plants, with 
large storage capacity rather than 
large production capacity. This means 
installation of new facilities for han- 
dling storage. The product itself is be- 
ing much more carefully prepared for 
market; cleaner, more accurately sized, 
unsound pieces eliminated, etc. This 
means installation of entirely new kinds 
of equipment, as well as much better 
and more screening equipment, feeding 
devices, etc. Smaller sizes of product 
and insistence on smaller percentages 
of “elongated particles” means installa- 
tion of additional crushers, because the 
more stages of reduction the fewer 
elongated particles. 

Agitation for elimination of dust in 
stone crushing operations under the 
proposed code of New York State will 
require installation of $10,000,000 to 
$15,000,000 of dust collecting, or dust- 
prevention, equipment in this one state 
—and it is well understood that several 
other states are preparing to follow 
New York State’s code. 

Most of what has been said about 
trends in the crushed stone industry 
applies equally well to the sand and 
gravel industry. The same tendencies 
in operations for the production 0 
gravel are in evidence here. In the case 
of sand the trend to a scientifically 
graded product from 200-mesh, or 1(0- 
mesh, to %-inch is obvious. This 1» «ans 
entirely new process methods to rec \veT; 
clean and separate very fine size: for 
merly wasted. 
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Concrete Products 


There has been a large increase in 
he production of concrete products in 
he last few years, ranging from $20,- 
537,942 by 766 establishments in 1933, 
to $44,967,302 by 1,224 establishments 
in 1935, and $76,173,865 by 1,382 estab- 
lishments in 1937, as reported to the 


Census of Manufactures for those 
years. The principal products were as 
follows: 
CONCRETE PRODUCTS, 1935 AND 1937 
1937 1935 
Building materials Tons Tons 
Art marble and Span- 
ish floor tile....... 14,395 24,835 
Block and tile, ex- 
cept roofing tile.. 2,344,310 1,241,394 
PE ntdensaedes ex . 49,384 17,962 
0 Ee 92,305 74,417 
OG Ge éccccacs 74,108 43,099 


Squares for 

ceilings, ete. .... 6,614 2,192 

Circular structures ... 55,860 
Conduits and pipes 


Culvert pipe ..... 572,689 411,282 
Py piducecns 71,056 21,934 
Electric conduits . 1,649 5,406 
Irrigation pipe ... 170,737 109,411 
Pressure pipe ...... 205,618 82,404 
Sewer pipe ..... 35,190 370,959 
Laundry trays 28,026 15,938 
>see . 109,636 89,915 
Paving materials : 157,460 54,783 
Poles and posts 15,965 15,273 
PE  vecea ee eee ies 16,705 11,439 
Septic tanks ......... 9,046 8,711 
Premixed concrete, 
WD. gnseue+dsnasses $23,434,704 $12,693,973 


Sales of stone for monumental pur- 
poses (granite and marble only) were 
2,571,840 cubic feet valued at $7,265,- 
575 in 1939 compared with 2,450,930 
cubic feet valued at $7,359,184 in 1938, 
an increase of 5 per cent in quantity 
and a decrease of one per cent in value. 

The total demand for paving blocks 
in 1939 (2,797,560 blocks valued at 
$246,084) fell off considerably from 
1937 and 1938. Production of granite 
paving blocks in 1939 was only a little 
more than half that of the preceding 
year, and sandstone paving blocks have 
decreased to such an extent that sep- 
arate figures are not shown for 1939. 

Sales of curbing were 1,175,260 cubic 
feet valued at $1,080,861 in 1939, a de- 
cline of 15 per cent in quantity and 11 
per cent in value from 1938. Flagstone, 
which increased 62 per cent in quantity 
and 2 per cent in value over 1938, 
amounted to 789,410 cubic feet valued 
at $427,048. 

Imports of stone into the United 
States in 1939, consisting chiefly of 
dimension stone, declined from $838,- 
518 in 1938 to $812,725 in 1939, or 3 
per cent, according to data furnished 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce. 
Canada furnished 30 per cent of total 
imports and Italy ranked second with 


28 per cent of total imports into the 
United States in 1939. Exports of 
ston, of which 70 per cent went to 
Cana, increased from $424,237 in 
193s to $500,420 in 1939, an increase 
of per cent. 


Dir-ension Stone 


Tire were 1,403 establishments in 
193" engaged primarily in cutting, 
shay 1g and finishing marble, granite, 
slat’ and other stone for building, 
mon ental and miscellaneous uses, ac- 








Number and Size of Lime, Crushed Stone and Sand and Gravel Plants 
LIME 
No. of Average annual production Value of products Value of products 
plants per company per plant for group 
98 Less than 1,000 tons ........ cn 2,054 $ 201,382 
79 1,000 to 4,999 .... 16,417 1,296,898 
32 if ff S 2 eer rte oe ee 48,177 1,541,721 
42 i Pe on. 6 wis tg alee ae 108,813 4,570,036 
35 25,000 to 49,999 .. is Dawa a 198,383 
12 fo RR ee ee 274,297 
23 100,000 tons and over...... 273,323 ‘ 
321 $ 24,131,534 
CRUSHED STONE 
755 ce Ci See GO vsccccesssceseys 9,507 $ 7,225,605 
375 25,000 to 99,999 ....... oor 49,760 18,660,300 
246 ft eS SS ee eer ere 186,405 48,855,702 
28 500,000 to 1,000,000 . ee eee 531,145 14,872,718 
41 COVGE BLGGe. Cee COU cccccccccces 739,157 30,305,451 
1445 $119,919,176 
SAND AND GRAVEL 
1195 i nS i aks eam aime 5,258 $ 6,283,000 
670 25.000 to 99,999 .. etek 2 ea eh 31,036 20,794,900 
227 100,000 to 499,999 ee eee 111,990 25,422,360 
20 500,000 to 1,000,000 ........... ; 398,177 7,952,550 
1 Over 1,000,000 tons . 1,035,780 1,035,780 
2113 $ 61,499,590 
Rock Products. 














cording to the 1937 Census of Manu- 
factures. 


The census does not cover the numer- 
ous small yards which are engaged in 
the purchase and sale of finished or 
partly finished monuments and tomb- 
stones but which do no work on them 
except lettering and finishing to indi- 
vidual order. 

The manufacture of stone for monu- 
mental and building purposes involves 
sawing, planing, cutting, dressing, and 
polishing. 

Value of products turned out by the 
1,403 establishments listed amounted to 
$79,006,196 in 1937, as compared with 
$56,477,701 in 1935 for 1,404 establish- 
ments. Cost of materials, fuel, and pur- 
chased electric energy in 1937 amounted 
to $27,349,256, and $18,252,534 in 1935. 

In the granite industry, an impor- 
tant division in this field, there are ap- 
proximately 450 wholesale concerns op- 
erating in about 20 states, including 
quarriers, wholesale manufacturers, 
and jobbers, according to the American 
Granite Association. There are approxi- 
mately 10,000 retail establishments, 
many of which do retail manufacturing. 
These include outlets which have no 
regularly established place of business 
but operate more or less as brokers. 


The total output of dimension stone 
in 1939 (exclusive of slate), according 
to figures reported to the Bureau of 
Mines by producers, amounted to 2,298,- 
360 short tons valued at $25,553,026, an 
increase of 30 per cent in quantity and 
17 per cent in value from 1938 figures. 
This total includes all dimension stone 
sold or used for rough construction, cut 
stone, slabs and mill blocks, rubble, 
monumental purposes, paving blocks, 
curbing and flagging. 

Production of dimension stone for 
building, which comprised over half the 
industry in 1939, was 16,980,660 cubic 
feet valued at $16,008,285, an increase 
of 33 per cent in quantity and 35 per 
cent in value compared with 1938. Rub- 
ble, also classed as a building stone, 
but not included in the above total with 
dimension building stone, increased 48 
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per cent in quantity and 23 per cent in 
value over 1938. 


Associations 

American Granite Association, 31 
State St., Boston, Mass. 

Cement Institute, 111 W. Washington 
St., Chicago, IIl. 

Finishing Lime Association of Ohio, 
502 Home Bank Bldg., Toledo, O. 

Gypsum Association, 211 W. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 

National Crushed Stone Association, 
1735 Fourteenth St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

National Industrial Sand Associa- 
tion, 951 Munsey Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 

National Lime Association, 927 15th 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

National Ready Mixed Concrete As- 
sociation, 951 Munsey Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

National Sand & Gravel Association, 
951 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Slate Association, 325 E. 
57th St., New York City. 

Portland Cement Association, 33 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago. 

Sand-Lime Brick Association, % J. M. 
Zander, P. O. Box 216, Saginaw, Mich. 

Western Asphalt Association, 650 S. 
Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Available Market Data 

Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information, published by business 
publications covering this field. are avail- 
able without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They 
may be had direct from the publishers, or 
through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Cement and Concrete Reference Book 
Portland Cement Association describes 
the cement and concrete industries in 
the United States and throughout the 
world, and outlines uses for concrete 
and types of concrete construction. Ma- 
terials needed in manufacture of port- 
land cement are shown. 
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Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


Concrete, 
(See BUILDING.) 


Conecrete—Cement Mill Edition, 400 W. 
Madison St., Chicago. Published by Con- 
crete Pub. Corp. Est. 1904. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10. Published ist. Forms close 24th. 
N. Il. A. A, statement on request. Agency 
discounts, 0-2. Member A. B, P. Circu- 
lation (ABC), 590, Rates— 
Times 
l 75.00 
6 65.00 
12 60.00 35.00 
Cenerete Manufacturer, 538 S. Clark St., 
Chicago. Published by Complete Service 
Pub. Co. Est. 1939 Distributed in two 
ways: (1) as section of Pit and Quarry, 
(2) as separate publication. Subscription: 
(1) as section of Pit and Quarry, $1; (2) 
as separate publication, free to manufac- 
turers of concrete products and ready- 
mixed concrete. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms 
close 17th. Agency discounts, none. Cir- 
culation: (1) as section of Pit and Quar- 
ry (ABC), 5,659; (gross), 6,916; (2) as 
separate publication (controlled), 2,480, 
(As Concrete Manufacturer's paid, ABC 
circulation is the same as that of Pit 
and Quarry, reference is made to break- 
down data for that paper in section on 
Cement and Quarry Products Industries.) 
Controlled circulation: concrete products 
manufacturers, 2,163: ready-mixed con- 
crete manufacturers, 317. Rates per in- 


% Page 
$45.00 
40.00 


sertion 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $120.00 $68.00 
6 170.00 95.00 58.00 
12 155.00 85.00 48.00 
Ceonerete Industries Yearbook, 538 S. 


Published by Com- 
plete Service Publishing Co. Est. 1939. 
Distributed in two ways: (1) as part 
of Pit and Quarry Handbook, (2) as 
separate publication. Subscription: (1) 
as part of Pit and Quarry Handbook free 
to manufacturers of concrete products 
and ready-mixed concrete, $10 to others; 
(2) as separate publication free to man- 
ufacturers of concrete products and 
ready-mixed concrete Trim size, 8%x 


Clark S8St., Chicago 


11% Type page, 7x10 Published Feb. 
1. Forms close Dec, 15 Agency dis- 
counts, none. Circulation, 1940 edition: 


(1) as section of Pit and Quarry Hand- 
book (CCA), 4,532; (gross), 5,110; (2) as 
separate publication, 2,480. (As Concrete 
Industries Yearbook’s CCA circulation is 
the same as that of Pit and Quarry 
Handbook reference is made to break- 
down data for that publication in section 
on Cement and Quarry Products Indus- 


tries.) Circulation as separate publica- 
tion concrete products manufacturers, 
2.245: ready-mixed concrete manufactur- 

ers, 235. Rates per page per edition— 
1 Edition 3 Editions 

1 page $250.00 $200.00 

8 pages 185.00 150.00 

6 or more pages 125.00 100.00 


Excavating Engineer. 
(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) 
Explosives Engineer, 927 Delaware Trust 


Bide., Wilmington, Del Published by 
Hercules Powder Co Est, 1923. Sub- 
scription, $1 Trim size, 9x12, Type 
page, 7%x1l0\% Published 25th Forms 
close 5th. N. LL A. A. statement on re- 
quest Agency discounts, 0-2. Circula- 
tion (CCA), Feb 1940, 10,683; (gross) 
12.208, Coal mining, 1% metallic and 


non-metallic mining, 18% contractine- 
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engineering and road building, 32%; 
quarrying, 12%; others, 16%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $90.00 $50.00 

6 135.00 80.00 45.00 
125.00 75.00 40.00 


12 ‘ 
Bleed, 10% extra. 
Journal of American Concrete Institute, 
7400 Second Blvd, Detroit, Mich. Pub- 
lished by and official organ of Ameri- 
can Concrete Institute. Concrete, re- 
search, design, construction manufacture. 
Est. 1929. Subscription, $7.50. Trim size, 
9%x6%. Type page, 4%x7. Published 
ist of January, February, April, June, 
September, November. Forms close 10th 
preceding. Agency discounts, 0-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 2,035. 
Assoc, subs. deductible from dues, 1,652; 
non-deductible, 358; other net paid, 25. 
Rates—1l1 page, $40.00; % page, $20.00; % 
page, $10.00. 

Metal-Quarry Catalogs. 

(See METAL AND NON-METALLIC MINING.) 


Mining and Metallurgy. 
(See METAL AND NON-METALLIC MINING.) 


Mining Technology. 
(See METAL AND NON-METALLIC MINING.) 


Pit and Quarry, 538 S. Clark St., Chicago. 
Published by Complete Service Pub. Co. 
Est. 1916. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
lst. Forms close 17th. N. 1. A. A. state- 
ment on request. Agency discounts, none, 
Circulation (ABC), 5,659; (gross), 6,916. 
Analysis of producer circulation by in- 
dustries: Cement, 19%; crushed stone 
(including slag), 17%; crushed stone and 
lime, 4%; sand and gravel (including in- 
dustrial sand), 26%; others, 34%. Analy- 
sis of producer circulation by occupa- 
tions: Administration and sales depart- 
ment individuals, 33%; production de- 
partment individuals, 29%; other individ- 
uals, 5%: companies and partnerships, 


16% Non-producers — machinery and 

equipment manufacturers and dealers, 

8%: others, 9%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $120.00 $68.00 
6 170.00 95.00 58.00 
12 155.00 85.00 48.00 


Standard color, $35 per page; bleed, $30 
per page. 

Pit and Quarry Handbook, 538 S. Clark 
St., Chicago. Est. 1923. Subscription, 
$10 to non-producers, one copy free to 
every plant producing non-metallic min- 


erals. Trim size, 84%x1l1%. Type page, 
7x10. Published Feb. 1. Forms close 
Dec. 15th. N. I. A, A, statement on re- 
quest. Agency discounts, none. Circula- 
tion, 1939 edition (CCA), 4,532; (gross), 
5.110, Sand and gravel, 36%: crushed 
stone, 21%; cement, 6%; crushed stone 
and lime, 3%: crushed stone, sand and 


gravel, 3%; others, 31%. 
per edition— 


tates per page, 


1 Edition 3 Editions 
1 page $250.00 $200.00 
3 pages 185.00 150.00 
6 or more pages 125.00 100.00 


Rock Products, with which is incorpo- 
rated “Cement, and Engineering News” 
and “Concrete Products,” 309 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago. Published by Tradepress 


Pub. Corp. Est. 1896. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 9x12 Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 20th. N. I. A. A. 


statement on request. Agency discounts, 
none. Member A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 
5,423; (gross), 6.326. Producers of cement, 
4%; sand and gravel, 14%: crushed 


stone, 12%; crushed stone and lime, 7% 
crushed stone and sand and gravel, 5% 
gypsum, 2%; other producers, 16%; ma- 
chinery and equipment manufacturer 
8%; engineers, 2%; others, 10%. Rates- 


Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $200.00 $115.00 $70.0: 
6 165.00 90.00 60.0 


12 150.00 .00 55.00 
Standard color, $30 per page; bleed, $25 
per page. 

For additional data, see page 104. 


The Operator, 309 W. Jackson Blvd, 
Chicago. Published by Tradepress Pu)». 
Corp. as a reprinted section from the 
regular edition of Rock Products and 
mailed to a list of producers of sand 
and gravel, ready mixed concrete and 
concrete products. Mechanical and co: 
tract requirements same as Rock Prod- 
ucts. Circulation, 5,032. Space sold only 
in conjunction with Rock Product 

Rates (in addition to regular rates for 
Rock Products)—: One page, $50: one- 
half page, $30; one-fourth page, $15. 

For additional data, see page 104. 


Sweet’s Catalog File for the Building 
Market. 
(See BUILDING.) 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers, 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


STONE AND MONUMENTS 


Asbestos, Inquirer Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Published by Secretarial Service. 
Est. 1919. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
5x7%. Type page, 3%x5%. Published 
15th. Forms close 9th. Agency dis- 
counts, none. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 600. Rates—l1 page, $30.00; 
% page, $20.00; % page, $10.00. 


Granite, Marble & Bronze, 475 Main St., 
Cambridge, Mass. Published by A. M. 
Hunt Co. Est. 1890. Subscription, $2. 


Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms 

close ist. Agency discounts, 10.5. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $50.00 $30.00 25.00 
6 45.00 27.50 20.00 
12 40.00 25.00 17.50 


Monumental News-Review, 45-51 Carroll 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. Published by Monu- 


mental News-Review, Inc. Est. 1889. 
Subscription, $6. Type, 8%x12, Published 
15th. Forms close list. Cash discounts, 
2%-10 days. Circulation (Publisher’s 
Statement), 3,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $112.50 $68.75 $37.50 
6 99.00 60.50 33.00 
12 90.00 55.00 30.00 


Two color acceptable on a non-cancel- 
lable basis, $40 per color extra. 

Stone, 353 Fifth Ave., New York. Pub- 
lished by Stone Pub. Co. Est. 1888. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 


Ist. Agency discounts, 10-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $55.00 $32.00 
6 83.00 48.00 27.00 
12 75.00 45.00 25.00 
CANADA 
Concrete and Quarry, Gardenvale, Que. 
Published by Federal Pubs., Ltd. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
bi-monthly, lst Feb. Forms close 5th 
preceding publication date. Circulation 
(CCAB), 1,021, Dec., 1938. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $75.00 $50.00 $30.00 
6 65.00 40.00 23.7 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 
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Ceramics; Glass 


(See also Brick and Clay Products: Chemical Process Industries) 





Major divisions of the ceramic in- 
dustry include the following: 

GLass—including all products made 
from glass, such as window glass, plate 
glass, glass building blocks, structural 
glass, glass wool, glass containers, glass 
tableware, illuminating ware, glass tub- 
ing, safety glass, glass insulators, etc. 

PORCELAIN ENAMEL—including all 
steel, cast iron and copper products 
coated with porcelain enamel, such as 
table tops, refrigerators, stoves, sani- 
tary ware, signs, architectural enamel, 
cooking ware, reflectors, washing ma- 
chines, ete. 

PoTreRY—including all fine clay 
products and porcelain, such as art 
pottery, dinnerware, chinaware, hotel 
china, cooking ware, chemical porcelain, 
porcelain insulators, porcelain sanitary- 
ware, semi-vitreous sanitaryware, vit- 
reous floor tile, wall tile, glazed or 
enameled tile, mosaic tile, etc. 

These three industries, generally re- 
ferred to as the ceramic industries, 
differ from each other in that various 
types of machinery and processes are 
employed. They are similar in that 
they use similar raw materials, silicates 
for the most part, and employ firing or 
high temperature processing. 

Ceramic plants are large consumers 
of chemicals and non-metallic minerals, 
other raw materials, and fuel. Accord- 
ing to Ceramic Industry, they require 
equipment for storing and handling 
raw materials, fuel and finished prod- 
ucts, melting tanks and furnaces, an- 
nealing lehrs, refractories, furnace 
insulation, gas producers, coal, fuel oil 
and oil storage and burning equipment, 
special machinery of many types, lubri- 
cating oils, mold shop machinery, air 
compressors, blowers, ventilating fans 
and systems of water pumping and pur- 
ifying equipment, steam and electric 
power plants, pyrometers and other 
equipment for technical control of man- 
ufacturing operations, lumber for box- 
ing, and fibre containers for shipping 
and packing materials. 


Glass and Glassware 
The progress in the glass container 
istry continues to move forward 
with the expansion in the use of this 
type of container for food and other 
ducts. The glass milk bottle still 
uns its position as a sanitaryware 
kage, the beer bottle has maintained 
acceptance over the tin can, liquor 
s nothing but glass. 
1 the construction field, glass con- 
es to move forward and, considering 
comparatively recent entrance into 
ghly competitive industry, it has 
e remarkable strides toward popu- 
icceptance in the use of glass blocks 
flat sheets. Both from the stand- 
t of utility and decoration these 
icts are being used extensively in 


industrial building and on commercial 
jobs and to a lesser degree in public and 
educational structures. Their applica- 
tion in homes is just beginning. 

Since 1933 the glass industry has 
staged a great recovery and the volume 
of business done in 1939 kept moving 
upward even beyond the 1929 level. 
Plate glass production for 1939 was 
141,740,835 square feet as compared to 
85,725,919 square feet in 1938. Win- 
dow glass production for 1939 was 10,- 
777,509 square feet as compared to 
6,625,858 square feet in 1938. Glass con- 
tainer production in 1939 also exceeded 
all previous years. 

As an indicator of glass industry ac- 
tivity, the indexes of employment and 
payrolls in glass manufacturing are of 
value. The index prior to February, 
1934, was based on 1926 equalling 100. 
Since then the average of the years 
1923, 1924, and 1925 has been used for 
100. The averages for recent years 


follow: 


Employment Payrolls 


1933 ... ae 105.1 103.4 
1924 . cuaeae 95.5 96.9 
1925 . son 99.4 99.7 
1926 oo 1668 103.9 
1927 . : ; — : 94.3 93.6 
a 92.6 94.5 
1929 . ; vith te ea 96.7 100.9 
1930 ‘ 83.8 82.9 
1931 nae nad 71.5 66.5 
1932 , ~~ . 58.9 45.9 
1933 ; eeee we 69.8 52.9 
1934 bk eee e 89.8 71.8 
| aa . Teer ers 94.5 82.9 
1936 ‘ na 98.2 91.8 
1937 107.6 112.5 
1938 . a = 83.9 82.9 
1939 (May) : ; 91.5 91.7 
1939 (Oct.) ... 106.9 121.2 


During the last few years glass man- 
ufacturers have branched out and have 
entered new fields which were formerly 
considered entirely foreign to this in- 
dustry. Structural glass and glass 
building block, as well as glass wool 
insulation brings glass into the build- 
ing industry, and present indications 
are that it is there to stay. Fibrous 
glass opens up a new field for glass 
textiles, particularly where resistance 
to fire, chemicals or rot are of impor- 
tance. 


Production 

The number of establishments pro- 
ducing glass and glassware rose to 232 
in the 1987 Census of Manufactures. 
Wage earners employed by the indus- 
try increased from 67,138 in 1935 to 
79,501 in 1937. Cost of materials, con- 
tainers, fuel and purchased electric 
energy totaled $103,293,943 in 1929, fell 
to $63,409,894 in 1933, and rose to 
$140,705,000 in 1937. Total value of 
products in 1929 was $303,818,560; in 
1933, $191,947,716, and $387,710,000 in 
1937. 

The market for flat glass, says Glass 
Digest, is represented by some 13,000 
firms (excluding hardware stores han- 
dling lights of cut-sized glass; also 
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blown and glassware which are sold 
through entirely different outlets), di- 
vided as follows: Large buyers; jobbers, 
fabricators; sash and trim and building 
supplies; innumerable product manufac- 
turers; dealers and contractors, includ- 
ing setters, glaziers, oil paint and glass 
stores, etc., doing new, job and replace- 
ment work, glass benders and bevelers, 
etc.; store front and structural glass 
contractors; auto replacement; mirror 
and art glass manufacturers; and 
smaller groups. 

Data on the leading products, as 
compiled by the Bureau of the Census, 
are as follows: 

PRINCIPAL GLASS PRODUCTS, 1937 


PEnee BERGE? GE, TEssccccccccssces 192,592,600 
Weer MOREE: OE. Ths ccccccccccs 616,566,127 
WE ass ocuksasetanceaecenns $31,389,468 


Obscured glass, including cath- 
edral and skylight glass, and 
opalescent sheet glass: sq. ft. 


WH cwéineeee6esseenee0eee $ 3,966,005 
Wire glass, rough and polished, 

2 ee errr 21,343,221 

\ eee $ 2,719,192 
Other flat glass, including glass 

BEOG, GONE <vecencessvenesee $62,864,016 

Tableware, value .....+.....++. $15,141,169 
Pressed tumblers and goblets: 

CC” ae ne 923,773 

We. ocpecdecesosonesseeiens $ 1,419,627 
Blown tumblers, stemware and 
DAF BOCES, VRIES. ccccccccecese $12,563,673 
Lenses— 

Motor-vehicle, dozens ........ 2,829,622 
WE (duekiktck cane des see wit $ 1,755,645 
Se $ 1,328,930 

Lamp chimneys, dozens...... ‘ 2,208,564 
WRG cccctccccacteveese -.. $ 1,380,614 
Lantern globes, dozens.......... 275,713 
WH  nietcesenadecendbdse nce $ 462,194 
Shades, globes and other gas 

and electric goods (except 

electric bulbs and insulators), 

WHEE o:ncd €56050550006660008 000 $ 9,160,030 

PUREE, DOWNED occ cccececoceeses 38,852,630 
WD cchukeknddeeenenedncede $ 4,867,480 


Bulbs for electric lamps, spe- 

cialties, and other pressed and 

blown glass products, value.. $ 8,898,962 
GLASS CONTAINERS: 

Group 1—Food-product con- 


tainers— 
Milk bottleS, STrosB...ccccceces 2,676,711 
VHD cctckedecuseneedgavecnes $14,272,620 


Blown packers’ ware, narrow 


neck and wide-mouth, gross 13,225,758 


VERED ccccesocccsescnccnceess $38,749,149 
Fruit jars (home-pack), gross 1,745,336 
We: geccuetiventunn bees eeke $ 8,241,006 
Group 2—Beverage containers— 
Beer bottles, gross............ 4,673,982 
Wee. na6eennccs 4 nseebsesees $13,382,049 


Liquor ware (including wine 
and cordials), gross......... 8,311,692 
WH. castaetesedins cendercds $30,462,243 

Other pressure and non-pres- 

Se: WE BIGGS: cescecssiae 3,473,812 
WE éacticnndvyanensen eee sua $13,629,438 

Group 3—Medicinal and toilet- 
preparation containers (both 
pressed and blown), gross.. 18,348,169 
Fe 26-00 00ee500wee0nces 0060 $36,156,914 

Group 4—General-purpose con- 


CREE, GORGE: scvcccesceess 22,794,125 
VOR cesbacenneseoncensceser $ 5,752,783 
Other glass products, value... $ 6,352,771 


Gas is used as a fuel for 70 per cent 
of the industry’s total capacity. 
PRINCIPAL MATERIALS CONSUMED 
Tons (2,000 pounds) 
1935 


1929 
Silica sand . . 2,334,887 1,973,644 
Grinding sand 559,117 1,154,285 
Soda ash 664,006 678,461 
Salt cake ... 41,189 47,284 
RE seanes ae 216,074 138,645 
Limestone .......- 162,050 264,302 


A related industry is that of glass 
cutting, staining and ornamenting. In 
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1929 there were 431 such establish- 
ments and their total production was 
valued at $22,327,000. 

There were 535 establishments in 
1937 making mirrors and other glass 
products from purchased glass. The 
value of these products was $88,009,- 
124. 

There are about 30 manufacturers of 
glass-making machinery whose normal 
annual production averages about 
$5,000,000. 

The automobile industry is now the 
largest consumer of plate glass for 
windshields, closed car bodies, etc. 

Distribution of glass manufacturing 
plants by states, 1935: 


DISTRIBUTION OF GLASS PLANTS 
Pennsylvania . 52 Maryland 5 
West Virginia ‘2 Texas 4 
Indiana .. 17 Arkansas . 3 
Ohio e6 ° 24 DEED ceccceces 2 
New York 11 Florida ..... ‘ 1 
California 13 Massachusetts 1 
Louisiana . 1 South Carolina... 1 
Tennessee . : 3 Washington ..... 1 
Illinois eeseeee 10 Michigan 1 
New Jersey 8 Mississippi a - 
Oklahoma .. .. 11 Rhode Island..... 1 


The 1935 Census of Wholesale Dis- 
tribution shows 262 wholesalers of 
glass (254 in 1929) employing 2,707 
wage earners with payrolls aggregating 
$4,080,000. Net sales in 1935 were 
$21,638,000, compared with $89,449,000 
in 1929. 


Pottery 

The census of 1937 (latest available) 
listed the production of pottery valued 
at $97,418,514, an increase of 47 per 
cent over 1935, when the production was 
$68,283,461, and compared to the de- 
pression low of $40,373,359 in 1932. 
There were 251 active plants in 1937. 

Principal products of this industry 
are porcelain and vitreous ware for 
plumbing and other fittings and fix- 
tures, stoneware, earthenware, dishes 
and art pottery. 

The value of these pottery products 
as shown by the Census of Manufac- 
tures is as follows: 

VALUE OF POTTERY PRODUCTION 


1937 1929 

Vitreous-china plumb- 

ing fixtures (exclu- 

sive of fittings)... ..$19,975,089 $24,992,047 
Semi - vitreous or 

porcelain (all - clay) 

plum bing fixtures 

(exclusive of fittings) 675,011 3,965,429 
Redearthenware 

(flowerpots, etc.) 1,988,380 2,798,161 
Stoneware (except 

chemical) - 1,889,049 3,819,138 
Chemical porcelain 876,636 277,549 
Whiteware, including 

cream - color, white 

granite, semi-porce- 

lain, and semi-vitre- 

ous porcelain ware.. 25,711,410 32,068,498 
Hotel china ... 10,017,811 10,476,285 
Porcelain electrical 

supplies (exclusive of 

fittings) .. , . 24,836,731 22,135,474 
Garden pottery . 230,445 368,634 
Art pottery 3,512,281 2,325,123 
Sagegers 586,788 1,307,960 

The pottery industry is reported 


separately by the Bureau of the Census 
as having 251 plants in 1937 as com- 
pared with 313 plants in 1929. These 
plants in 1937 employed 33,060 wage 
earners and the value of their products 
was placed at 94,725,843 as compared 
with $110,622,453 in 1929. The value 
added by manufacturers in 1937 was 
$68,474,022 showing the high percent- 
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age of processing expense to cost of 
materials. The cost of materials, fuel 
and purchased electric energy in 1937 
amounted to $26,251,821. Total wages 
were $38,329,017. 

Of the 257 plants, 191 sold their 
products exclusively through their own 
sales organizations; they account for 
89.7 per cent of total sales. The re- 
maining 10.3 per cent of sales were 
made by six establishments in selling 
exclusively through agents and brokers, 
and by 60 establishments negotiating 
the sale of part of their output through 
these middlemen. 


Porcelain Enamel 

Chief of the new uses of porcelain 
enamel in point of volume of produc- 
tion is architectural enamel. Porcelain 
enamel has found increasing favor with 
architects for use in exteriors, particu- 
larly in stores, filling stations and com- 
mercial buildings, and its use as a 
structural materia] for residences is 
being promoted. Interior panels of 
porcelain enamel find favor because of 
their durability and cleanliness. Recent 
improvements in enameling steel and 
in enamel compositions and shop prac- 
tice have made possible increased ad- 
herence and durability, which have 
made this material an increasingly pop- 
ular finish for a wide variety of prod- 
ucts. 

To mention only a few of the wide 
variety of products finished in porcelain 
enamel: stoves, gas, electric, oil, coal 
and wood; refrigerators, interior and 
exterior; washing machines; sanitary 
ware; signs; cooking utensils, both cast 
iron and sheet steel; architectural 
panels for exterior and interior use; 
and a wide variety of miscellaneous 
products. 

A recent development in porcelain 
enameling is the production of pressed 
steel sanitaryware. This makes pos- 
sible an inexpensive, light, durable and 
beautiful ware, processed according to 
conventional wet process enameling 
practice. 

Porcelain enamel (metal base only) 
product shipments of 55 manufacturers 
were valued at $30,561,688 in 1939, as 
compared to $25,117,634 in 1938, ac- 
cording to Bureau of the Census re- 
ports. Division of the 1939 total by 


product valuation was as follows: 
$2,653,534 


Signs , , ‘5 
Drainboards and tub covers 292,508 
Table tops 2,993,929 
Stove parts ¥ 2,020,201 
Reflectors and deflectors 1,067,084 
Refrigerator parts ...... 1,460,461 
Store fronts and other architec- 

tural porcelain parts............ 989,148 
Cooking, household and hospital 

utensils sonar candeee 15,139,489 
Washing machine parts 1,869,790 
Others 2,075,544 

Total $30,561,688 
Trends 


The war in Europe has had a decided 
effect upon the pottery and glassware 
divisions of the ceramic industry. With 
the practically complete stoppage of 
foreign-made pottery and glassware, 
tableware and novelties, the demand for 
such products turned to domestic pro- 
ducers and today pottery and glassware 


manufacturers are enjoying a substan- 
tial spurt in business. It is quite likely 
that these conditions will continue a: 
domestic ware becomes more firm), 
established in American markets an 
those in foreign lands, such as Sout! 
and Central America, according t 
Ceramic Industry. 

A trend growing out of these condi 
tions is the opportunity which cerami: 
manufacturers now have to develo; 
typical American designs and decora 
tions for their products, and thus creat: 
a market for purely American art en 
riched by the colorful themes of nativ: 
tradition and representative of our na 
tional life and modern civilization 
Quite a bit of ceramic ware of this typ: 
is already on the market. 

In the pottery industry an important 
trend is toward the machine making of 
plates, cups and saucers. One auto 
matic jigger machine, of a battery of 
three, makes 20 plates per minute. The 
three machines make 172,800 plates per 
day with the labor of only a few men. 
Another indication of the turn toward 
machinery in the pottery industry is 
automatic glazing machines handling 
plates at the speed of five per second. 
There are other pieces of similar equip- 
ment installed throughout the industry 
and the days of the hand potter, man- 
ual conveying, and the many labor 
absorbing and time-taking processes 
are fading out of the picture. 

The national defense program is 
offering opportunities for all types of 
ceramic products, including window 
glass, sanitaryware, lighting fixtures, 
stoves and _ refrigerators, chemical! 
stoneware and glassware, optical glass, 
and similar materials which will be used 
to construct and furnish military proj- 
ects throughout the country. The ad- 
vance in chemical warfare will draw 
heavily on stoneware and special glass- 
ware, and the progress in aviation, con- 
sidered both as an offensive and defen 
sive factor, will demand a great deal of 
optical glassware, electrical porcelain 
and extra-strength plate glass. 


Associations 

American Ceramic Society, 2525 N. 
High St., Columbus, O. 

American Glassware Association, 19 
W. 44th St., New York. 

American Vitrified China Manufac- 
turers, New Castle, Pa. 

Associated Glass & Pottery Manufac- 
turers, Century Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

Electrical Porcelain Section, Nationa! 
Electrical Manufacturers Association, 
155 E. 44th St., New York. 

Glass Container Association, 19 W. 
44th St., New York. 

National Glass Distributors’ Associa 
tion; Western Div., Tribune Tow 
Chicago; Eastern Div., 260 W. Broa 
way, New York. 

Plate Glass Manufacturers’ Assoc 
tion, Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

Porcelain Enamel Institute, 612 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

U. S. Potters Association, Box 2 
East Liverpool, O. 
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Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


American Glass Review, Century Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Published by Commoner 
Pub. Co. Est. 1879. Subscription, $3. 
‘rim size, 9x12. Type page, 74x10. Pub- 
ished Saturday. Forms close Monday 


rreceding. Discounts, 10%. Rates— 
rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $60.00 SD etes S aves 
12 40.00 27.50 15.00 
26 30.00 17.50 10.00 
52 22.50 12.50 7.50 


Better Enameling, 1427 S. 55th Ct., Cicero, 
Il. Published by Chicago Vitreous 
Enamel Product Co. Est. 1930. Free 
(controlled). Trim size, 8%x11l%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published list. Forms close 


°5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
Publisher's Statement), 2,986, Rates— 
rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $80.00 70.00 $55.00 

6 70.00 60.00 47.50 
12 60.00 52.50 40.00 
Colors, rates on request; bleed, 10% 
extra. 


Bulletin of the American Ceramic Soci- 
ety, 2525 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Published by American Ceramic Society. 


Est. 1922. Subscription, $1.50. Type page, 
614 X8 5g Column width, 3” Published 
15th. Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 


request 


9 


Statement on 
Statement), 
%; glass, 


5-0. N. I, A \ 
Circulation (Publisher's 
S72. Ceramic art, 4%; enamel, 13 


l materials and equipment, 9%; re- 
fractories, 24%; structural clay, 8%; 
erra cotta, 2% white wares, 20%; ce- 
ramic educators, 3% Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$66.00 $36.00 $20.00 
3 60.00 33.00 18.00 
6 52.00 30.00 16.50 
12 44.00 26.00 15.00 
Color rates on request. 
Ceramic Age, P. O. Box 173, Newark, 


N. J. Published by Ceramics Pub. Co., 


Inc. Est. 1921 Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x9%. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 


discounts, none. Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), 1,500. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $90.00 $60.00 $35.00 
6 75.00 50.00 30.00 
12 60.00 40.00 25.00 

Ceramic Data Book, formerly “Ceramic 


59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 


Catalogs,” 
Industrial Publications, 


Published by 


I <st 922 Subscription, $1 Free 
to mfgrs. of clay products and ceramics. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Next edition, October, 1941-1942. Last 

rms close Sept. 1, 1941 2 \ \ 


statement on request. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 6,000 Manufactur- 
of clay and ceramic products, 90%; 


others, 10%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 2 Pages 3 Pages 
1 $200.00 $365.00 $500.00 
3 180.00 328.50 450.00 

Every page over 4, $100 on one time 

basis; or $90.00 on 3 time basis. Special 


12 page unit (8 white stock and 4 pages 


colored cover) complete, 1 time basis, 
$1,415.00; 3 time basis, $1,276.50. Spe- 
cial 3-year bulk rate available. 
Color rate, $50. 

For additional data, see page 81. 


Ceramic Industry, 59 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago. Published by Industrial Pub- 
lications, Inc. Est. 1923. Subscription, 
$4. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x 
10. Published last Thursday of preced- 
ing month. Forms close Monday preced- 
ing. N. I. A. A. statement on request. 
Agency discounts, none. Member A. B. P. 
Circulation (ABC), 1,624; (gross), 2,616. 
Mfrs. of glass, porcelain enamel, pottery 


and allied ceramic products, 62%; raw 
materials, 8%; schools, 14%; others, 16%. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $80.00 $55.00 
6 115.00 65.00 41.00 
12 97.50 58.50 35.50 


Color (red), $19.50 extra per page; other 
colors, $25 per color extra; bleed extra, 
10%. 


For additional data, see page 81 


Box 173, 
Ceramics 


Ceramic Trade Directory, P. O 
Newark, N. J. Published by 


Pub. Co. Est. 1929 Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 4%x6%. Type page, 3%x5\. 
Published Sept. or Oct, Forms close 6 
weeks preceding. Agency discounts, 
none. Circulation (Publisher's State- 
ment), 2,000. Rates—1 page, $60; 2 pages, 


$115; 3 pages, $160. 
Chemical Engineering Catalog. 
(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 


Crockery & Glass Journal Buyers’ Mar- 


ket Guide & Directory, 1170 Broadway, 
New York. Published by Haire Publish- 
ing Co. Est. 1934. Subscription $.25. Trim 
size 5%x3% Type size, 5x2%,. Pub- 
lished Feb, 15th Forms close Feb. Ist 


Agency discount, none, Circulation (Pub- 


lisher’s Statement), 4,000, Rates—1 page, 
$50.00; % page, $30.00; 4% page, $18.00. 
Color rate, $50: bleed rate, $57.50. 


Enamelist, 4150 E. 56th St., Cleveland, O. 
Published by Enamelist Pub. Co. JEst. 
1923. Free (controlled). Trim size, 5% x 
7%. Type page, 4%x65,. Published 15th. 
Forms close 7th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
N. I. A. A. report on request. Circula- 
tion (Sworn), 3,060, Stoves, ranges, heat- 
ers, 36% refrigerators, domestic, 17%; 
commercial, 4° washing machines, 8%; 
signs, 6%; cooking utensils, 8%; building 


field, 9%; other uses, 12%. Rates— 
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Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $55.00 $33.00 19.25 
6 49.50 30.25 18.15 
12 44.00 27.50 16.50 


Color rates and bleed on request. 
Enamel Trade Directory, P. O. Box 173, 
Newark, N, J. Published by Ceramics 
Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1935. Subscription, $6. 
Trim size, 4%x6%. Type page, 3%x5\. 
Published March. Forms close 6 weeks 
preceding. Circulation (Publisher's State- 
ment), 2,500. Rates—1l1 page, $60; 2 pages, 
$115; 3 pages, $160. 


Glass Digest, 225 Lafayette St., New 
York. Published by Ashlee Pub. Co. Est, 
1922. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x 


11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Member A. B. P. N.I. A. A. state- 
ment on request. Circulation (ABC), 
2,163; (gross), 3,188. Large buyers, 16%: 
dealers, contractors, glaziers, 74%: man- 
ufacturers, 9%; others, 1%. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $104.00 $60.00 $34.00 

6 84.00 48.00 28.00 
12 75.00 42.00 24.00 
Color rate, 25 per page; bleed, 20% 
extra. 


The Glass Industry, 11 W. 42nd St., New 
York. Published by Ogden - Watney 
Pubs., Inc. Est. 1920. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 23rd month preceding date of is- 
sue. Forms close 13th. Agency discounts, 


none. N. I. A. A. statement on request. 
Circulation (Sworn), 1,465. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $95.00 $65.00 $50.00 

85.00 55.00 40.00 

45.00 30.00 


12 75.00 
Color rate, $30; bleed, $10. 


National Glass Budget, 313 Sixth Ave., 
Pittsburgh. Published by Budget Pub- 
lishing Co. Est. 1884. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 10%x15%. Type page, 9%x 
14. Published Saturday. Forms close 
Thursday. Agency discounts, 15% on new 


business. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $60.00 $33.00 $18.00 
13 45.00 25.00 13.00 
26 40.00 22.00 12.00 
52 35.00 18.00 10.00 


and Glass Salesman, 160 
New York. Published by 
O’Gorman Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Subscrip- 
tion, free; $2 outside trade. Type page, 
7%x9%. Trim size, 9x12. Published 10th. 


The Pottery 
Fifth Ave., 


Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 

15%. Circulation (CCA), 3,833; (gross), 

4,382, Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $95.00 $55.00 $35.00 
3 90.00 52.50 32.50 
6 85.00 47.50 27.50 
12 75.00 42.00 22.50 


Color rates on request. 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 


turers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
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For Thirty-Eight Years the Shopping Center of the Seven Billion Dollar 
Chemical Process Industries Market 








Process Industries’ Annual Production Value Tops $11,000,000,000 





Field of Publication 


“Chem & Met” is written for the 
chemical engineer in the Chemical 
Process Industries. By the very 
nature of his work, the chemical 
engineer is most likely to be the man 
responsible for production—whether 
his title is that of Manager, Superin- 
tendent, Chief Engineer, Process 
Foreman, Chemical Engineer or 
Works Chemist. 


Whether technically trained or an 
experienced practical man, Chem & 
Met helps him in his work. But Chem 
& Met is likewise of interest and help 
to the executives in the Chemical 
Process Industries who must keep in 
touch with production trends, mar- 
kets and technology affecting their 


business. 


Editorial Practice 


To serve the chemical engineer, 


Chem & Met brings to each industrial . 


group each month the best in produc 
tion practice, technique and develop- 
ment from the entire field of chemical 
engineering. 

Chem & Met, more than any other 
influence, has helped to build up a 
group consciousness within the 20 or 
more process industries. It has en- 
couraged the free interchange of 
technical information by demonstrat- 


. P , 
See aiso ddvertisements 
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of the {ssociated 


ing that as each industry or plant 
within an industry advances, there is 
a corresponding opportunity for the 
entire industry and profession to 
advance. 

As examples of Chem & Met’s edi- 
torial service and coverage, its edi- 
torials are interpretive of progress, 
economic and technical. They stimu- 
late thought and discussion of indus- 
trial problems and, by timely warn- 
ing and constructive criticism, direct 
the thinking and action of the field. 

Its technical articles cover chemical 
engineering developments, processes 
and operations common to the entire 
range of the Chemical Process Indus- 
tries. Descriptions of modern plants, 
summary discussions of operating 
problems, and studies of successful 
methods and equipment used in mod- 
ern factories have helped to stimulate 
progress and improvement. 


Economic articles in Chem & Met 
deal with the sources of chemical raw 
materials, merchandising methods, 
and general problems of management. 
News in Chem & Met deals with new 
developments in the field of equip- 
ment and methods, trade, and profes- 
sional and business activities of indi- 
viduals and groups. Market informa- 
tion in Chem & Met helps the chemical 
engineer to follow trends of prices for 
raw materials as well as the products 
he produces. 


Business Papers, Inc., and the McGraw-Hill 


> 
Circulation 
June, 1940—A.B.C. 
OCCUPATIONAL BREAKDOWN 


Manufacturers Copies % 
Companies and Officials.. 3,377 19.84 
9 


Works Executives ....... ,072 12.17 
aa 2,479 14.57 
Chief & Plant Chemists, 

Research Directors ... 2,691 15.81 


Sales & Advertising Per- 


St! .ceecithesebenees 509 2.99 


Independent Laboratories, 








Th cc tedbvanbeeidmeteee 250 1.47 
Professors & Instructors.... 498 2.93 
Chemical Engineering Stu- 

 stiekdehenee ee ae . 1,320 7.76 
Financial, Banks, etc....... 197 1.16 
Universities, Colleges . ; 487 2.86 
Newsdealers ..... , 128 0.75 
Public Libraries . ; 172 1.01 
Miscellaneous , ‘ 387 2.27 
Unclassified . ae : 688 4.04 

Total ..... .. 17,020 100.00 


Advertising 

Advertising in Chem & Met that 
shows how to increase production, 
maintain quality, and cut costs will 
improve your business in this $7,000,- 
000,000 market. 


RATES 
(Based on total space used in 12 months) 


Less than 3 pages $250 per page 
3 pages 240 per page 
6 pages . 230 per page 
9 pages 220 per page 

12 pages . 215 per page 


210 per page 
24 pages 200 per page 
36 pages . 195 per page 
48 pages . on , 190 per page 

Preferred positions, bleed border, and 
color extra 

Cash discount, 2% 10 days; net 30. 15% 
agency commission 


18 pages 







cel 
enciNee 











Chem & Met, a McGraw-Hill Publi- 
cation, is designed to render a prop- 
erly balanced editorial service to an 
active, growing field typified by the 
advance of the chemical engineer in 


industry. 
CHEMICAL 
& Metallurgical 


ENGINEERING 


330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. Branch 
Offices: Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Atlanta, Detroit, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles. 


Publishing Company, in front index section 
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Chemical Process Industries 


(See also Brick and Clay Products; Gas; Oil, Petroleum: Paper: Plastics: and other specific industries) 





T O manufacturers in search of profit- 
able markets for equipment, materials 
of construction, or chemical raw mate- 
rials, the most significant fact about 
the chemical process industries is that 
they spend approximately $7,000,000,- 
000 a year to satisfy the requirements 
of their production activity—for raw 
materials, for fuel and power, for equip- 
ment and supplies, for transportation 
and new manufacturing and storage 
facilities. 

The manufacture of products in part 
or entirely by chemical processes or 
chemical engineering unit operations 
rather than by assembly of mechanical 
parts are the chemical engineering or 
process industries. 

Many of these products are indispen- 
sable in maintaining the country’s phy- 
sical well-being, and others are basic 
essentials in the development of mod- 
ern industry. The influence of these 
products on the life of every man, 
woman and child is far-reaching. 

In addition to the tremendous part it 
plays in the ordinary economy of 
American life, chemical industry as- 
sumes a role of even more significant 
proportions at this time when such 
gigantic effort is going into national 
defense. It already appears that up- 
wards of a half billion dollars will be 
spent in the immediate future to pro- 
vide additional chemical manufactur- 
ing capacity necessary for national 
defense needs. 

The chief industries in this group 
are chemicals, ceramics, brick and clay 
products, coke oven products, drugs, 
medicines and cosmetics, food indus- 
tries, textile finishing, explosives and 
fireworks, fertilizers, glass and glass- 
ware, glue, gelatine and adhesives, 
tanned leather, lime and cement, manu- 
factured gas, animal and vegetable oils 
and greases, paint, paper and pulp, pe- 
troleum products, rayon and _ allied 
products, rubber goods, soap, glycerine 
and cleaning preparations and sugar. A 
number of miscellaneous small indus- 
tries are also included. 

The chemical process industries as a 
whole, according to data compiled by 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 
from the 1937 Census of Manufactures, 
produced in that year products valued 
at $10,624,506,000 as compared with 
$8.325,714,000 in 1935. There were 13,- 
tablishments reporting in 1937 as 
ired with 14,127 in 1935, and the 
total number of wage earners in 1937 
amounted to 1,007,102 as compared 
14,946 in 1935. Cost of materials, 
containers, fuel and power amounted 
$* 478,222 in 1937 as compared with 
00,422,576 in 1935. 


895 


con 








Census of Manufactures. 
only those industries in the census 


lated in that classification. 
tries are listed above. 
ing manufacturers. 





Chemical Process Industries, 1937 Revised* 


Number of 





INDUSTRIES plants 
RS oe 2,787 
Coke oven products ........ 94 
Drugs and medicines 1,512 
Explosives and fireworks 127 
DEE <cntcvenecaweess 743 
Glass and ceramics ...... 1,744 
re ek vcbasescadanes 402 
eS | are 361 
— BO SS —=E are 1,049 
Paints and varnishes ............... 1,124 
Paper and pulp ......... 841 
Petroleum products . 365 
a ee 33 
Rubber goods ......... aac Kone 478 
Soap and cleaning compounds . 595 
Other products ......... bed 1,640 

|e RE FE ee 13,895 


*Compiled from Chemical &€ Metallurgical Engineering and final figures of the 1937 
The census table reproduced on an adjoining page covers 
“Chemical and Allied Products” 
although the census as a whole covers many chemical process industries not tabu- 
Some of the more important chemical consuming indus- 
Census figures, of course, are only those furnished by report- 


Cost of materials, 








Number’ containers, 

of fuel, Value of 

wage and power products 
earners (000 omitted) (000 omitted) 
101,329 $ 681,075 $1,183,931 
20,603 273,06 375,469 
34,952 157,489 486,190 
7,166 27,907 66,310 
20,893 130,081 195,759 
177,751 218,477 675,772 
50,687 281,506 395,022 
36,177 83,266 218,223 
23,311 362,253 502,238 
31,664 312,085 538,461 
137,803 721,101 1,205,132 
3,182 2,064,307 2,546,746 
55,098 80,616 254,697 
129,818 514,260 883,033 
17,349 208,814 359,163 
73,319 361,917 756,361 
1,007,102 $6,478,222 $10,624,506 


classification, 








ucts for 1937 as $3,721,531,322 as com- 
pared with $2,837,315,314 for 1935. The 
number of establishments reporting for 
1937 were 7,419, the same number as 
reporting in 1935. The total number of 
wage earners in 1937 was 314,520 as 
compared with 276,434. Cost of mate- 
rials, containers, fuel and power 
amounted to $1,920,502,542 as compared 
with $1,446,983,646 in 1935. 

This huge industry buys raw mate- 
rials from mine, farm and forest 
amounting to over $4,000,000,000 and 
its bill for transportation of raw ma- 
terial and finished products is $1,000,- 
000,000 annually. It is also a large buy- 
er of containers—drums, bags, barrels 
—of tank cars, tankers, and spends 
$500,000,000 a year for such equip- 
ment. Other equipment and supplies 
amount to $250,000,000 additional. 

Every year the chemical process in- 
dustries produce about 18 per cent 
of all manufactured products. More 
than 97 per cent of the products are 
made in some 8,300 plants. This indi- 
cates a high degree of market concen- 
tration. Among those 8,300 worthwhile 
plants are some 3,500 which produce 
upwards of $500,000 worth of products 
a year each, and all together account 
for about 87 per cent of the group’s 
production. These 3,500 large produc- 
tion units spend about 80 per cent of 
the chemical process industries’ annual 
budget for all actual production ex- 
penditures. (These do not include 
wages and salaries, rent, taxes, interest 
and other financial charges.) 

The raw materials contributed to the 
process industries by the mines are 
Arsenic for insecticides; as- 
phalts for paints and lacquers; clay for 
ceramics, etc.; coal for coke, 
gas, cement; fuller’s earth for bleach- 


Inc‘uded as part of the above under many: 
the ssification “Chemical and Allied 
Prod cts,” the 1987 Census of Manu- _ glass, 
facti.-es shows the total value of prod- 
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ing and filtering; iodine for chemicals, 
pharmaceuticals; potash for fertilizers; 
salt for leather, soap, food, textiles; 
sand for glass; stone for cement, lime, 
glass; sulphur for explosives, dyes, 
rubber, etc. 

Raw materials of non-mineral origin, 
such as corn and other grain from the 
farmer, include turpentine for solvents, 
varnish, etc.; rye, malt, molasses for 
alcohol; cottonseed, peanuts, olives, co- 
conuts, castor beans, soy beans for oil; 
sumac, logwood, etc., for tanning and 
dyeing; tallow and grease for soup; 
bones, fish scrap, etc., for fertilizers. 

Then the forest yields its cellulose 
from spruce and hemlock for paper 
pulp, rayon and film, its hardwood for 
methanol, charcoal and acetic acid, its 
walnut and chestnut for tanning ex- 
tracts and its pine stumps for turpen- 
tine and resin. 

Similarity of operations, methods of 
distribution and the use of the finished 
product of one industry as the raw ma- 
terial of another, combined with the 
common use of men of technical train- 
ing in executive positions, weld this 
group into a segment of industry. 

Despite the fact that the chemical 
process industries embrace over 50 
separate census classifications and man- 
ufacture a multitudinous variety of 
products, they are so closely related in 
fact by their dependence upon the pro- 
duction techniques and processes of 
chemical engineering as to be one great, 
coherent market for the numerous 
items of equipment, construction mate- 
rials and raw materials that the chem- 
ical engineer uses in his operations. 

They are all producers of chemical 
materials or products in one form or 
another—materials or products that 
must be put through several of the unit 
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processes of chemical engineering in 
the course of manufacture. 

The final products of the chemical 
manufacturer become the raw materials 
of other process industries. So much 
so, in fact, that the individual chemical 
manufacturer usually finds his largest 
market among other chemical manufac- 
turers or among the other industries of 
the process group. 

The 1935 Census of Wholesale Dis- 
tribution listed 1,333 full service and 
limited function wholesalers of chemi- 
cals and paints whose net sales amount- 
ed to $223,594,000. Full and part time 
employes totaled 9,940. Fifty of these 
establishments handled dyestuffs; 26 
explosives; 172 industrial chemicals; 
27 naval stores; 766 paints and var- 
nishes; and all other wholesalers of 
chemicals numbered 292. 

Figures compiled by Chemical & Met- 
allurgical Engineering show that the 
chemical process industries account 
for about 25 per cent of all construc- 
tion. The amounts spent by the process 
industries in the past several years and 
the percentage of this figure to the 
total for industrial construction are 
shown as follows: 

CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Per cent 
Process of all 
Year industries industries 
1932 $ 19,002,000 20.4 
1923 43,203,000 284 
1934 21,922,000 20.8 
1935 14,655,000 20.1 
L936 81,627,000 26.4 
19 111,246,000 23.3 
1938 45,529,000 24.4 
1939 78,239,000 27.6 
R-vear total $435,423 ,000 24.9 
Annual average $ 54,428,000 24.9 


The chemical process industries 
spend about $75,000,000 annually in re- 
search in a continual search for new 
products, for improvement to old prod- 
ucts, and for new and improved manu- 
facturing processes, according to Chem- 
ical & Metallurgical Engineering. 

Many chemical companies report that 
half their profits come from the manu- 
facture and sale of new and improved 
products which are the results of the 
past eight or ten years’ research. Since 
1928 one century-old chemical company 
has developed twelve new groups of 
products that now give employment to 
18,000 workers in plants that represent 
an investment of $174,000,000. 

Other reflections of the vitality of 
chemical process industries are shown 
in the manufacture of rubber tires and 
inner tubes, the refining of gasoline and 
lubricating oils, rayon, cellophane, 
photographic film, plastics, a thousand 
new chemical materials, all of which 
have been developed largely within the 
memory of young men. 

The engineering problems involved 
in developing and improving production 
processes are ultimately solved by 
equipment, construction materials, and 
raw materials. Add to this creative 
activity the need for continuous replace- 
ment of equipment in plants where the 
natural wear and tear of operation is 
greatly aggravated by factors of cor- 
rosion, erosion, high temperatures and 
high pressures and you acquire a fair 
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Production of Chemical and Allied Products, 1937 
This is the Census of Manufactures group classification and should not be con- 
fused with the entire chemical process industries group shown in another table. 
Cost of 
Number Number materials, 
of of containers, 
establish- wage fuel, Value of 
ments earners and power products 
Ammunition and related products ....... 15 6,596 $ 16,462,355 $ 37,443,194 
Baking powder, yeast, and other leavening 

Re yas 40 2,380 13,330,155 30,279,373 } 
Blacking, stains and dressings............. 147 1,536 7,988,251 19,182,557 
PT nas pipetinerdatkn sank cetera aebedsbine 14 67 350,368 1,128,529 
Bone black, carbon black and lamp black. 62 2,190 7,235,671 18,853,576 
DEE ones bs ndsetberesansstenaaokate csene 22 725 2,624,206 6,351,513 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified........ 601 78,951 455,061,975 932,749,910 
Cleaning and polishing preparations....... 363 3,341 23,643,872 57,871,416 
Compressed and liquefied gases............ 356 4,655 14,243,865 56,417,673 
i ee oe oe ea atie cane ane Ge 21 699 4,762,142 7,935,179 
YC, - Sn, éosccnneedscchadhevbas 1,013 24,095 98,821,718 345,918,343 
EE ELS Ae eee 77 5,406 24,212,733 58,181,337 
EEE PF Sa 743 20,893 130,080,550 195,759,025 
Fireworks and allied products............. 50 1,760 3,695,038 8,128,186 
en ee ee as hk etna cemmandee ia 75 3,547 23,390,959 40,649,934 
Grease and tallow, not including lubricat- 

I hes onc oka ee wel ls le bininan aie ina 266 5,200 32,980,190 52, 268,767 
JD ‘an< tndcsaae sede nadine dadabeusat 184 2,793 25,103,530 47,346,545 
fo Ree eer ee 17 366 1,499,956 3,475, 600 
Insecticides and fungicides and industrial 

and household chemicals, not elsewhere 

DE tee vnc take bneashimed teunaias ada 573 4,322 34,103,393 71,168,239 
Mucilage, paste, and other adhesives ex- 

cept glue and rubber cement............ 61 295 2,165,002 4,209,629 
Oil, cake and meal, cottonseed............ 447 16,583 195,746,709 242,042,808 
Oil, cake and meal, linseed................ 23 2,628 74,481,070 90,356,528 
SS its eel ae ee ak 13 195 2,878,076 3,981,207 
Oils, not elsewhere classified.............. 105 2,474 56,111,488 69,476,214 
Paints, pigments and varnishes........... 1,124 31,664 312,085,415 538,460,629 
Perfumes, cosmetics and other toilet 

I, ds os arin thine 0 iislel wl tesa ines bik os achnine 478 10,158 53,905,342 132,336,481 
Rayon and allied products................. 33 55,098 73,225,490 254,697,216 
Salt Sead hGGn been 456 seecensbnonsadesadtonse 46 4,616 11,212,187 32,740,610 
Dt) étacecedes et ey rere 232 14,008 185,169,789 301,291,547 
Tanning materials, natural dyestuffs, mor- 

dants and assistants and sizes.......... 158 2,812 22,603,478 35,684,573 
Wood distillation and charcoal manufacture 60 4,467 11,327,569 26,144,984 

eked on bh ie ckcdsVastecdeneusuaneeens 7,419 314,520 $1,920,502,.542 $3,721,531,322 

—1937 Census of Manufactures. 








idea of the sales potentials of the chem- 
ical process industries market. 

The chemical process industries use 
a wide variety of equipment. They use 
everything in the way of general manu- 
facturing equipment that is used by in- 
dustries in general. Much standard 
equipment ordinarily sold to power 
plants is also required by the proces- 
sing division of the business. 

Constant improvement in processing 
operations makes the process industries 
plant a frequent re-order customer as 
well as opening new sales opportunities 
in unexpected places. 

The wide variety of equipment used 
by the chemical processing industries 
is indicated by the following list. 


Agitators Insulation 

Air conditioning Kettles 

Air filters Materials handling 
Air washers Meters 

Belting Mixers 

Blowers Motors 

Buildings Oil and gas burners 


Package and label 
machinery 

Pipe and fittings 

Plate work 

Power plant equip- 


Building material 
Centrifugals 
Compressors 
Condensers 
Conveyors 


Corrosion resistant ment 
materials Power trans. equip- 
Crushers ment 


Presses 

Pumps 

Refractories 
Refrigeration equip- 


Distilling apparatus 
Dust collectors 
Dryers and ovens 
Electrical equipment 


Elevators ment 
Evaporators Regulators 

Fans Rubber and rubber 
Filling machines lining 

Filters Scales 

Filter presses Screens 

Furnaces Steam specialties 
Gears Stone and ceramic 


Glass and ename! ware 


Grinders Tanks 
Heat exchangers Transformers 
Heating and ven- Valves 


Water treatment 
equipment 
Welding equipment 


tilating 
Hydraulic equipment 
Industrial cars 
Instruments 


Depreciation and obsolescence are 
higher than in most other industries, 
due as much to the rapidity of tech- 
nical advance as to the severe condi- 
tions under which plants and equipment 
must operate. 

The chemical process industries are 
dependent upon coal, oil, gas and elec- 
tricity, according to Chemical & Metal- 
lurgical Engineering—not alone for fuel 
and power as sources for heat and en- 
ergy, but also as raw materials and 
actual reagents in its manufacturing 
processes. Great electrochemical plants 
often require more current than large 
cities. Hydrocarbons from petroleum 
and natural gas are the bases for the 
rapidly growing organic chemical in- 
dustry that supplies the chemical pro- 
cess industries with solvents, plastics 
and new synthetic fibers. Coal is the 
underlying basis for a great many 
chemical operations. 

Steam is used in these industries for 
generating electrical power, for steam- 
driven pumps, fans and blowers and al- 
so for heating jacketed kettles, stills 
and other equipment. About three times 
as much steam is used for process Op- 
eration as for power generation. 

In the last few years there has been 
rapid development in the contro! of 
technical processes involving the use of 
a variety of new instruments as we! 4s 
methods of processing. 

A broad survey of industrial bu) ing 
habits indicates that in the great ma- 
jority of plants the selection of mes 
and brands of equipment, constr ‘10M 
materials and raw materials is p: "¢! 
pally the responsibility of men 02 
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QUICK FACTS 


about INDUSTRIAL and ENGI- 
NEERING CHEMISTRY—the proc- 
ess industry publication that leads 
all others in editorial scope—cir- 
culation—renewal percentages— 


advertising value. 


INDUSTRIES SERVED 


The entire range of process industry 
uctivity is served thoroughly. This impor- 
tant group includes manufacturers of 
chemicals, cement, coke by-products, drugs 
ind medicinals, dyestuffs, explosives, fer- 
tilizers, foods and beverages, glass and 
ceramics, leather, metals and alloys, oils, 
paint, varnish and lacquers, printing ink, 
petroleum products, pulp and paper, re- 
fractories, rubber, soap, sugar refining, 
textile finishing and dyeing, toilet prepara- 
tions, and a variety of miscellaneous indus- 
ries whose manufacturing processes are 
essentially chemical engineering operations. 

Balanced editorial content is maintained, 
with articles of general engineering inter- 
est and articles that appeal particularly to 
ndividual industries in every tssue. 


EDITORIAL SCOPE 


[he editorial program places special 
emphasis on basic engineering and chemi- 
cal information which is applicable to all 
manufacturing industry within the process 
group. Special stress is laid on the funda- 
mental data from which the authors drew 
their conclusions. In this way the reader 
can check author’s data against his own 

re of plant information, and effect an 
immediate application to his own operations. 


EDITORIAL ORGANIZATION 


Che editorial organization is headed by 
Harrison E. Howe, graduate chemical 
ngineer, member of many technical and 

ntific societies and widely known ex- 

pert in process industries technology. D. 
H. Killeffer, associate editor, is a chemical 

engineer with wide experience in industry. 

F. J. Van Antwerpen, assistant editor, is 
ilso a chemical engineer with a record of 

e working experience in the industries. 


Di 


1e editors have the advantage of coun- 
sel trom a group of well-known industrial- 
ts who serve on the Editorial Advisory 


Board, and whose advice is sought on mat- 
te ‘f policy, industry development trends. 
Every article is critically reviewed before 
pu’ ication by at least three experts in the 
he affected, so that only accurate state- 
n of basic value to process industry 
n ire included. 


THREE-EDITION PLAN 


der to serve the interests of all 

t of process industry men, INDUS- 

7 L and ENGINEERING CHEMIS- 

s published in 3 editions, as follows: 
dustrial edition for production ex- 
utives, engineers, and the technical 
en who operate the plants. 


21,00 
20,00 
19,00 
18, 00 
17,00 
16,000 
15,000 
14,000 
13,000 


1934 1935 1936 


2. Analytical edition to supply the lab- 
oratory worker with the latest infor- 
mation on laboratory technique, prac- 
tices, apparatus and supplies. 
News edition that presents a world- 
wide picture of chemical industry, lat- 
est news on equipment and finance. 
The “Time” of the process industry 
field, best for materials advertisers. 
Through the selectivity of these three 
editions, every advertiser to these process 
industries can select exactly the audience 
he wants for his messages. 


TOP-TO-BOTTOM 
CIRCULATION 


As is evident from the A. B. C. figures 
quoted below, INDUSTRIAL and ENGI- 
NEERING CHEMISTRY gives its ad- 
vertisers top-to-bottom coverage. It reaches 
substantial groups of men in executive, 
plant management, engineering, as well as 
the chemical development group. In addi- 
tion, it carries the advertiser's message to 
an important group of consultants serving 
all the process industries. 


June 30, 1940, A. B. C. Statement 
Occupational breakdown (based on May 


ww 


issue ) 

Per 
Manufacturers Total Cent 
Companies and Officials. ‘ 4,174 19.58 
Works Executives , 1,685 7.91 
Engineers , , 2.060 9.66 

Research Directors, Chief and 
Plant Chemists ao Seek hae: ta 23.07 
Sales and Advertising..... 213 1.00 
Independent Laboratories , 3,179 14.92 
lobbers, Representatives . 59 0.28 
Professors, Instructors. . 2,534 11.89 
Financial, Banks, etc.. ; 55 0.26 
Chem. Eng. Students. ‘ 876 4.11 
Universities, Colleges : 610 2.86 
Newsdealers . eeeee 34 1.10 
Public Libraries. os ; 164 0.77 
Miscellaneous oe eee o« 171 0.80 
VO rea . : 381 1.79 
We soesedacce coecnees Baeeee BOGS 


LOWEST COST 
PER READER 


The basic 12-page rate of I & E C is 
$200. This allows you to reach more read- 
ers, at a lower cost per reader, than is pos- 
sible with any other process industry pub- 
lication on the basis of present 1940 rates. 
This economy factor is one that must be 
considered in buying advertising space. 
And on cost per thousand readers—or read- 
ers per advertising dollars—I & E C leads 
the field equally as much as it does in 
quantity of circulation, quality of reader 
interest, and editorial value. 

Type page is 7x10; two columns, 34x 
10. Half page, horizontal, 7x5 inches. 
Quarter page, vertical, 334x5 inches. Quar- 
ter page, horizontal, 7x2% inches. 
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1937 1938 1939 








BASIC DATA 


Total net paid circulation, includ 
ing bulk—June, 1940...... 21,367 
lotal distribution, 1940..... ; 22,299 


Subscriptions, $3.00 per year. Renewal 
percentage, 1940, 84.6%. 


Frequency of publications 
Industrial Edition— Monthly 
Analytical Edition—Monthly 
News Edition—Twice a month. 


Average editorial folio, Industrial Edi 
tion, 122 pages. Ratio of editorial to 


advertising, 3:2. 
Publishers—American Chemical Society 


\dvertising management Reinhold 


Publishing Corporation 


Editor—Harrison E Howe, Mills 
Bldg., Washington, D. C 


Advertising Manager—H. Burton Lowe, 
332 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y 


Production Manager—E. W Bennett, 
332 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y 


REPRESENTATIVES 
New York—C. S. Roever, L. T. Dupree, 
W. F. Traendly, 332 West 42nd St. 
Cleveland—E. M. Buck, Leader Bidg. 
Cochran, 310 S. Michigan. 


Chicago—G. E. 


San Francisco—Roy M 
Market St. 


McDonald, 580 


RATES 
No. of Pages Rate Total 
Used Within Per Annual 
One Year Unit Cost 
24 $190.00 $4,560.00 
18 195.00 3,510.00 
12 200.00 2,400.00 
6 210.00 1,260.00 
3 220.00 660.00 
1 230.00 230.00 
4 125.00 125.00 
M4 70.00 70.00 
4% News 45.00 45.00 
1/3 Edition 90.00 90.00 
2/3 Only 180.00 180.00 








ND ENGINEERING 
HEMISTRY 


. 42nd Street, New York, N. 
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1. Because, in thousands of offices of engineers and indus- 


trial buyers, Sweet’s is the most used source of buying 


information. 





2. Because Sweet’s makes certain that their catalogs will be 


hook-up between advertising, catalogs and personal 


selling. 






undivided responsibility 


procedure. 


5. Because no other catalog procedure offers comparable 


value at comparable cost. 


ERE IS THE DIFFERENCE between the Sweet’s plan and 


methods 


permanently filed in advance of distribution. 


Catalog 


for manu facturers who sell 


WHY HUNDREDS OF MANUFACTURERS 
distribute catalogs in SWEET’S CATALOG FILE 


instantly accessible to the right man at the right time. 


Because Sweet’s makes possible the only really effective 


Because one contract with Sweet's Catalog Service places 


for 


handling manufacturers’ 


enuice 














the complete catalog 
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SWEET’S CATALOG FILE for the PROCESS INDUS 
—A file of manufacturers’ catalogs, used by enginee 


plant executives of the process industries. 


all other 


catalogs: catalogs in Sweet’s are 


When your catalog in Sweet’s 


arrives at its destination, it is already an integral part of a comprehensive, 


bound file which thousands of engineers and industrial plant officials have 


voted the most useful source of buying information in their offices. 


WHAT YOU GET when you 

distribute your catalog in Sweet’s 
HERE 
buving merely 

and buying 


is an obvious difference between 
a stock of catalogs from 


a printer catalogs-on-the-job. 


[he designing and printing of manufac- 
turers’ catalogs is only the beginning of 
Sweet’s Service which does not end until 


each copy is on file and quit kly accessible 


t all times in the offices of thousands of 


the country’s most important industrial 


buying factors. This complete service in- 
cludes: 
1. CATALOG PREPARATION by engi- 


neer-consultants and, under their direction. 
a technical copy staff, who will prepare or 
assist you in the preparation of a catalog 
especially designed for your prospects’ re- 
quirements. 


2. CATALOG PRINTING for copies filed 


in Sweet’s. Extra, individually-bound cop- 
ies for your salesmen, dealers, or for fields 
mav be had at 
cost either before or after distri- 


There ire ten 


not covered by Sweet's, 
moderate 


bution of the complete files 


standard sizes for catalogs in Sweet's 
ranging from 2 pages to 36 pages. Cata- 
logs of 8 pages or more may be filed in 


their own individual covers. 

3. CATALOG FILING in advance of dis- 
tribution—the only method which insures 
catalogs being kept and used by every re- 
cipient. Catalogs in Sweet’s are filed 
sections according to products and alpha- 
betically by as far as is 


company name, 
practicable, within sections. Catalogs are 
indexed by company name, by products 


and by trade names. 


t. CATALOG DISTRIBUTION to selected 
ofhces representing highest buying power. 
Following the initial, bulk distribution of 
at the time 
Sweet's 


of its issuance, 
distributed 
to important new of- 
Group 
distribution has an important corollary— 
group elimination of out-of-date buying in- 
formation. 


CATALOG MAINTENANCE in the of- 
Those 


each new file 
additional 
throughout the 
fices as they 


files are 
vear 


come into existence. 


fice of ea h re ipient. who receive 


your catalog in Sweet’s will not and ca 


= 


not lose it, mislay it or throw it away. 
only is it always accesible for 
but it has the added advantage 


log file. 


USE OF DISTRIBUTION LISTS wi 
contain the names and addresses of ¢ 
organization and individual which has 


ceived your catalog in Sweet's. These: 


fidential lists. generally conceded to bet 


most accurate and up-to-date in existen 
are not for sale separately, but are a 


able only as a part of this service. 


WHAT YOU PAY 
for Sweet’s Catalog Service 


4 peor complete catalog service ranges 
cost from three cents per « italog p 
pe r office to as little as half a cent. depet 
ing on the number of pages and the dis 


On the be 
ur catal 


bution your catalog requires. 
of the number of copies of 
which are kept and used, the 5) et’s 
od costs less than any other. In fact, ™ 
tenance of catalogs in any large num 
of offices otherwise 
plished, at any cost. 


cannot be 


“PRINT-YOUR-OWN” SERVICE 
On catalogs of 8 pages, o1 larger, 4° 
cial allowance will be made man 


t’s sel 


turers who wish to employ Sy 
with the exception of printin 
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D USES 
WEET’S CATALOG FILE 
the PROCESS INDUSTRIES”’ 


ANUFACTURERS’ CATALOGS in 
this file are used by the important 
ducers of bulk materials or goods. The 
distribution of this file covers this 
et up to the demonstrable point of 
inishing returns as regards purchasing 
#. This file of manufacturers’ cata- 
js put into the hands of executives, 
jals of the mechanical and maintenance 
ments, plant engineers, chief engi- 
superintendents, master mechanics, 
any other important who 
tify and purchase industrial equipment, 
rials, supplies and repair parts for 
is in the chemical and process indus- 










factors 
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INDIVIDUAL USERS 
ports from 3,000 offices of engineers 
lindustrial plant officials show that each 
eet’s Catalog File is used, on the aver- 
e, by more than seven individuals. 
SPECIAL NOTICE 

garding INCREASED DISTRIBUTION 
Increasing industrial activity, plus the 
miene! stimulus of the National defense 


and (#ioeram, has ; greatly increased the demand 
‘ay. “Gir Sweet’s Catalog Files from buying fac- 
‘tant Us in private industry and from Govern- 
of beiaient engineering and procurement offices. 
sed cagpeet’s has made careful estimates of the 
mber of additional files required for 

rs yh reextensive coverage of the increasing 
of 7 mer of important offices and for inten- 


t coverage of more individual buying 


h has tors in large organizations. 

hese che distribution of Sweet’s Catalog File 
to be the Process Industries will be increased. 

existendiective with the 1941 file. from 6.000 to 

ire ava wy, further research ard 
selective distribution of 

approximately as follows: 


Pending 
ieation. the 
§ hile wil be 
O fices 
2,400 


emical Manufacturing Plants... 


trage and Food Product Plants... 2,300 
— Me Plants .........0-002005. 1,500 
he dis ¢ and Pulp Mills............ 1.000 
she be me Refineries better eens 800 
r catal ow es and Smelters ey 100 
aa Industries Plants... 1,600 
a Bs ieee ences 10.000 

nul 


a . SWEET’S CATALOG FILES 
EPREFERRED BY BUYERS 


ACE NGINI > and industrial buyers pre- 
‘tf to r ceive manufacturers’ catalogs 

er, 27M Weet’s, rather than in individually- 
pe td form because any of the hundreds 
t's set talogs Sweet’s can be located in- 
wi ver wanted. Catalogs in 





the PROCESS INDUSTRIES 





Sweet’s can’t be filed in the wrong place. 
Catalogs in Sweet’s, being automatically 
up-to-date, prevent the use of obsolete in- 
formation and consequent delay and an- 
noyance. Catalogs in Sweet’s save time, 
trouble and money for all concerned. 


WHAT KIND OF CATALOG 
you should file in Sweet’s 


HE CATALOG you distribute in any 

of Sweet’s C atalog Files should contain 
useful buying information especially de- 
signed and organized from the viewpoint 
of buyers in the market served by that file. 
This information should be sufficiently 
comprehensive to enable them to determine 
the probable suitability of your products 
for their needs. 

Obviously, size is not the sole measure 
of usefulness of a catalog. Many manu- 
facturers who market extensive lines file 
catalogs of 8 to 36 pages each in one or 
more of the files. For certain types of 
products a two-page visual unit may con- 
vey adequate buying information. Sweet’s 
recommends to each manufacturer that he 
select, with the assistance of Sweet’s con- 
sultants if he so desires, the particular 
products and information about those pro- 
ducts which each group of buyers needs 
(and should have) instantly accessible in 
their offices at all times. Regardless of the 
amount of information which results, that 
is the information which, after editing and 
organizing, the manufacturer should file 
in Sweet’s. 

Generally speaking, the information 
which manufacturers are advised to file in 
Sweet's is that which the buyer wants be- 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 


NEW YORK—119 W. 40th St.PEnnsylivania 6,1500 
BOSTON—31 St. James Ave.. .» Hancock 0700 
PHILADELPHIA—1321 Arch St.....Locust 4326 
PITTSBURGH—106 Sixth. St. .Atlantic 8220 


There are 


- 





separate SWEET'S CATALOG Fil 
1 Sweet's Catalog File for ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 
2 Sweet's Catalog File for POWER PLANTS 
3 Sweet's Catalog File for the PROCESS INDUSTRIES 
_4 Sweet's Catalog File for the MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 


5 gt oc File for the BUILDING MARKET 
(See Market Ditty Reals Bele te Aieertets. 















































fore he is ready to discuss complete de- 
tails, in terms of a specific requirement, 
with the manufacturer’s sales representa- 
tive. It is, in fact, the information which 
will enable the buyer to determine whether 
he wishes to invite the salesman to call. 


Members of Sweet’s consulting staff have 
had extended experience which enables 
them to give expert advice on the most 
effective form of catalog presentation. This 
advisory service is available to clients of 
Sweet’s without extra charge. 


WHEN SWEET’S IS ISSUED 


WEET?’S is a year ‘round service. 
log orders are being executed for hun- 
dreds of clients at all times. Once every 
twelve months, the Sweet’s files, completely 
revised and brought up-to-date, are issued 
to similarly revised and up-to-date lists of 
offices to replace the previous files. Sweet’s 
Catalog Files for the engineering and in- 
dustrial markets are issued in the late 
Spring. The gigantic production job ne- 
cessitates the settlement of plans and the 
receipt of orders well advance of the 
distribution date. 


WHERE TO SEND INQUIRIES 
regarding Sweet’s Catalog Service 


OUR INQUIRIES and instructions may 

be addressed to the home office in New 
York or to any of the branch offices listed 
below. Fifteen district managers and their 
assistants stand ready to explain details of 
the service in terms of your particular re- 
quirements and to assist you in every way 


Cata- 


possible. 


CHICAGO—Merchandise Mart... 
CLEVELAND—1422 Euclid Ave. 
DETROIT—607 Shelby St.... 

LOS ANGELES—400 E. Third St. 


Whitehall 4400 

Cherry 7256 
..Cadillac 2745 
Michigan 8918 
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cerned with plant operations. The re- 
sults of this survey break down as fol- 
lows: 
BUYING FACTORS 
Recommend Select Authorize 


purchase make order 
- per cent a 
Production man- 
agement 86 61 38 
Plant administra- 
tion oe : 85 68 68 
General adminis- 
tration sentea OO 54 62 
Chemical and other 
engineers 93 67 3 
Chemists 64 ‘1 ll 
Research men 72 28 2 


72 2 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 


Production gains by the chemical pro- 
cess industries have been rapid since 
1933. Following the general world 
trend, production of dyestuffs in the 
United States increased 17 per cent to a 
total of 101,817,000 pounds in 19365, 
which was only nine per cent less than 
in the peak year of 1929, statistics 
gathered by the U. S. Tariff Commis- 
sion show. Production of unclassified 
and new dyes increased 20 per cent 
over that 1934 record. 

The manufacture of tires and tubes 
and other rubber products little known 
a generation ago, or not known at all, 
has grown into a $900,000,000 industry. 
Petroleum refining is a $2,500,000,000 
industry. Rayon production reached a 
new high in 1939 with products valued 


at more than a quarter of a billion 
dollars. 
The 1939 Census of Manufactures 


covering the plastics industry lists 32 
establishments engaged in the manu- 
facture of coal tar resins, with produc- 
tion totaling 152,121,989 pounds as com- 
pared to 131,568,162 pounds in 1937. 
The value of 1939 production was 
placed at $29,406,947 as compared to 
$23,583,627 in 1937. Over fifty per 
cent of the coal-tar resins produced 
in the United States is used in the man- 
ufacture of paints, varnishes and lac- 
quers. 

The huge tonnages of synthetic and 
plastics products used in this country 
are daily increasing and their variety 
is widening at a rate far greater than 
can be equaled in any other country of 
the world. 

The total value of all plastics pro- 
duction in 1939, according to the 1939 
Census of Manufactures, amounted to 
$79,752,810, as compared with $61,877,- 
690 in 1937. The number of establish- 
ments reporting totaled 56, including 
plants manufacturing nitrocellulose, 
cellulose acetate and coal-tar resins. 

The soy bean is a new crop for which 
the chemical industry has developed 
many new, important applications. A 
tremendous increase in production of 
soy beans has followed recognition of 
their usefulness in many forms and in 
many fields. Land formerly used for 
production of staple farm products, of 
which too much was already being 
raised, is now devoted to soy beans, 
thus laying the foundation for a new 
industry in this country. 


Exports—Imports 


United States exports of chemicals 
and related products in 1939 amounted 
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STATE of plants 


Alabama 295 
Arizona 25 
Arkansas 78 
California 926 
Colorado 109 
Connecticut 170 
Delaware 49 
Dist of Columbia 20 
Florida 363 
Georgia 870 


Idaho ; ett: 17 


Illinois 855 
Indiana 310 
lowa 144 
Kansas 112 
Kentucky 173 
Louisiana 172 
Maine ‘ 101 
Maryland 253 
Massachusetts 637 
Michigar 391 
Minnesota 208 
Mississippi 126 
Missouri : 275 
Montana 7 35 
Nebraska 60 
Nevada : : 5 
New Hampshire 58 
New Jersey 868 
New Mexico 18 
New York ‘ 1,466 
North Carolina 222 
North Dakota 6 
Ohio rT 1,030 
Oklahoma 128 
Oregon . &S 
Pennsylvania 1,149 
Rhode Island 89 
South Carolina 198 
South Dakota 18 
Tennessee 195 
Texas 480 
Utah 37 
Vermont 42 
Virginia 238 
Washington 167 
West Virginia 170 
Wisconsin 268 
Wyoming 36 
Totals , 13,852 
Others (see footnote)* 43 
: 13,895 


Grand totals 


*43 plants are 





Number 


Plant Location, Production Distribution in the Chemical Process 
Industries 


Value of Percentage 
of 








Percentage products C 
of total (000 omitted) total value 
2.03 $77,321 0.85 
0.11 4,563 0.05 
0.56 37.736 0.41 
6.66 689,722 7.58 
0.79 5,542 0.06 
1.22 49,052 0.54 
0.35 18,246 0.20 
0.10 691 0.01 
2.29 27,049 0.33 
5.21 81,940 0.90 
0.12 0.02 
6.17 6.83 
2.23 ».03 
1.04 0.34 
0.18 1.27 
1.24 0.96 
1.24 2.30 
0.73 1.12 
1.82 1.09 
4.50 2.76 
2.81 3.97 
0.79 0.86 
0.91 0.69 
2.70 1.16 
0.25 0.13 
0.43 0.04 
0.04 a, 
0.42 0.19 
6.21 8.81 
0.13 0.06 
10.57 8.93 
1.60 0.58 
0.04 saat 
7.43 10.31 
0.92 1.73 
0.64 0.33 
8.29 10.72 
0.64 0.20 
1.43 0.35 
0.13 ons 
1.40 1.78 
3.46 8.84 
0.27 0.02 
0.30 0.10 
1.71 1.99 
1.20 1.17 
1.22 1.93 
1.93 2.13 
0.03 0.33 
100 $9,098,547 100% 
$1,525,959 
100% $10,624,506 100% 


not allocated by the census to individual states. 
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to $164,658,000. Imports were valued 
at $79,479,000. Classification of the ex- 
port and import totals was as follows: 
EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, 


1939 
Exports 

Coal tar products . $14,612,465 
Medicinal and phar- 

maceutical prepara- 

tions 
Industrial 

specialties 


CHEMICAL 


Imports 
$18,941,614 


—Prrere = ek 
chemical 
36,040,819 


Industrial chemicals.. 36,514.456 17,632,348 
Pigments, paints, var- 
22,761,324 1,518,872 


nishes Te : 
Fertilizers and fertil- 
izer materials 
Explosives, fuses, etc 
Soap 
Toilet 


32,455,478 
409,924 


3,015,203 


17,140,905 
4,998,865 
3,448,398 | 
6,823,099 | 


Exports of chemicals and related 
products for the first seven months of 
1940 totaled $132,749,000. Imports 
totaled $39,581,000 during the same 
period. 

A booklet published in 1940 by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, “Chemical Developments 
Abroad,” goes into considerable detail 
concerning the effect of the war upon 
the world’s chemical producers. The 
immediate results of the war, this book 
reports, were price increases based on 
possible shortages, higher freight rates 
and war insurance. The increase in 
prices was modified, however, by the 
fact that most foreign nations had 


stocked considerable amounts of chemi- 
cals before hostilities began. A natural 
development of the war has been the 
advance in new uses for chemicals and 
synthetics, a trend that has continued 
through 1940. 


Fertilizers 


Establishments producing fertilizer 
in 1937 numbered 743, according to the 
Census of Manufactures; value of entire 
production totaled $195,759,025, com- 
pared to $140,386,112 for 670 plants 
which reported in 1935. Of the 1937 
value, fertilizer accounted for $167,- 
901,330 of the output. Cost of mate- 
rials, containers, fuel and purchased 
electric energy was $130,080,550. Fer- 
tilizers produced as secondary products 
in other industries totaled $10,362,299, 
making the aggregate production value 
$178,263,629. 

Figures in the above paragraph (<o 
not include the merchandising of fer- 
tilizer materials for use in the natural 
state, nor of tankage from meat pack- 
ing establishments for use without re- 
manufacture. They apply to manutfac- 
ture of commercial fertilizers, of wh ¢! 
the principal classes are complete 
tilizers (mixtures of superphospha' 
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CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 
CATALOG 


tf You / 





Complete Coverage of the 
Process Industries 


Distribution of the CHEMI.- 
CAL ENGINEERING CAT- 
ALOG covers 26 industry groups 
whose manufacturing operations 
are essentially chemical engi- 
neering. Our distribution lists 
include every plant in each of 
these industry groups that has 
sufficient buying power to make 
it worth sales effort. Catalogs 
are placed in the hands of manu- 
facturing executives and engi- 
neers without regard to title, 
previous education, or any fact- 
or except identification as buy- 
ers. The important buyers are 
reached, whether they are chem- 
ical, mechanical, or other kind 
of engineers or management of- 
ficials. 


Three Basic Catalog 
Propositions 


Three basic catalog proposi- 
tions are offered for distribution 
of manufacturers’ data to the 
buyers of the chemical process 
industries. Amount of informa- 
tion and form of presentation 
vary. Within this range every 
manufacturer can find an accept- 
able plan. 


l. Your own Catalog—done by 
your own printer... 

We invite manufacturers to 
supply sufficient copies of their 
own standard size catalogs for 
binding into the cooperative cat- 
alog. This plan gives individu- 
ality and at the same time has all 
the advantages of economy and 
lasting distribution which are the 
outstanding features of coopera- 
‘ive catalog distribution. 


Catalog Pages plus Mailing 
Service 
To meet the need for an effec- 
ve direct mail tie-up with Cata- 
é presentation, we offer a com- 
nation service. The service is 
sed on the adaptation of cata- 


log pages as part of attractive 
direct mail bulletins. 


3. Standard Catalog Pages 


Presentation of basic data 
about materials or equipment 
may be made in the standard 
catalog pages, following the typo- 
graphic style approved by the 
Engineers’ Catalog Committee. 


A Complete Sales Promotion 
Service 

To manufacturers of equip- 
ment and materials, we offer a 
complete service for the writing, 
printing, and _ distribution of 
Catalogs. This work is in the 
hands of men who are intimately 
acquainted with the process in- 
dustries, and who can conse- 
quently present a manufactur- 
er’s story in terms most likely 
to be effective in securing sales. 


In addition, the following ser- 
vices are covered by the same 
contract: 


I. Mailing List and Service 

Manufacturers represented in 
Chemical Engineering Catalog 
are supplied with a printed list 
of the buyers in more than 
11,000 plants, who receive and 
use this Catalog. This ideal 
mailing list is divided by indus- 
tries, and further divided geo- 
graphically, so that it is ex- 
tremely helpful for both direct 
mail and personal sales work. 
Our mailing service is prepared 
to handle mailing campaigns of 
either general or highly selective 
character. 


2. News Bulletins 


Customer companies receive 
bulletins twice a month, notify- 
ing them of new sales opportuni- 
ties created by the organization 
of new companies, reconstruc- 
tion of old plants, or the addition 
of new developments or proc- 
esses in existing plants. These 
leads have frequently opened the 
way to very valuable and endur- 
ing sales relations. 





PLANTS 
To Which This 
Catalog Goes 

No. of 

Industries Plants 
cs du at ieee 608 
anos da teks ena oeiaig 62 
OS nee 1,212 
Coke By-Products ......... 257 
Ns oan oud Gn hsbc oe 659 
I onc asleeeedandink 112 
SEE. tcnig Wie onrieiter ws 97 
ee en 274 
Food Products ............ 1,626 
Glass & Ceramics...... t<- oe 
re . aoe 
EE ais a crenkieoei cade . 253 
RR oi cece encws en .. 120 
Metallurgical ............. 890 
ff 2 3 264 
Paint & Varnish........... 606 
a. oe 2 ee 663 
i ee 593 
oie kick wicwan .. 169 
Portland Cement .......... 469 
Proprietary ................ 458 
Rubber Products ..... —— 
Storage & Dry Bat........ 70 
Narn ied. b ck ikea 3 . 155 
, Se rea cial 608 
Misc. Industries ... or 
WEEE. Swick da cdcaans .. 11,709 











Mechanical Requirements 

Page minimum. Trim size 8'4xI11, type 
page 7 1/6x10. Publisher sets. Standard: 
ized typography. No bleeds or color. 
Complete plates not accepted. Individ. 
ual catalog of 8 pages or larger accepted; 
may carry bleed and color. Maximum 
work size, 8¥xll%. Further details 
from publisher. 


Rates 


All contracts cover catalog pages, nec- 
essary index headings, mailing list, and 
sales bulletin service. 


Publishers 
REINHOLD PUBLISHING 
CORPORATION 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: Bryant 9-4430 
Executive Personnel: President, Ralph Rein- 
hold; Vice-Presidents, Philip H. Hubbard, 
Francis M. Turner; Vice-President and Secre- 

tary, H. Burton Lowe. 
Publishing Director of Chemical Engineering 
Catalog: H. Burton Lowe. 
REPRESENTATIVES 
New York: C. S. Roever, L. T. Dupree, W. F. 
Traendly, 330 W. 42nd St. Tel. Bryant 9-4430 
Cleveland: BE. M. Buck, 1133 Leader Bldg. 
Tel. Prospect 5583 
Chicago: G. E. Cochran, 310 S. Michigan Ave. 
Tel. Harrison 7218 
San Francisco: Roy M. McDonald, 580 Market 
Street 
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potash, and ammoniates) and super- 
phosphates. 
Production of fertilizers in 1937 is 


given by the census as follows: 
FERTILIZER PRODUCTION, 1937 


Tons Value 

Complete fertilizers, 

COGS coccccces . 5,680,619 $128,750,181 
Superphosphates. “not 

ammoniated ......... 3,112,563 27,846,266 
a ED wsencsecdseeos 127,137 4,604,933 
Potash superphosphate, 

ree ee 225,589 4,458,662 
Pe NE anccoaeaaetes 84,913 1,919,503 
Ammoniated superphos- 

MD sasessaeesseene 47,010 729,967 
Other ammoniated fer- 

tilizers, non-potash... 13,193 254,233 
Other fertilizers ....... 210,629 4,837,859 


More than half of the fertilizer made 
in the United States is phosphatic, and 
the bulk of this tonnage is superphos- 
phate, virtually all of which is made by 
treating phosphate rock with an equal 
quantity of sulphuric acid, according to 
the Bureau of Mines. 

Production of crude and refined pot- 
ash materials in the United States in 
1940 reached 634,000 short tons against 
534,945 in 1938, the Bureau of Mines 
reports. Domestic sales of potash in 
1939 was approximately 387,424 short 
tons against 1938 sales of approxi- 
mately 467,542 short tons. 

Exports of potash fertilizer material 
in 1939 were 136,750 short tons, valued 
at $4,446,853 as compared with 84,137 
short tons, valued at $2,599,772 in 1938. 

Imports of potash materials for con- 
sumption in the United States in 1939 
totaled 254,692 short tons, valued at 
$8,158,334 as compared to 450,387 tons 
valued at $13,512,110 in 1938. 

Exports of fertilizers and fertilizer 
materials from the United States are 
shown in the tabulation under Exports- 
Imports on page 118. 


Soap, Insecticides, Etc. 
Engaged primarily in the manufac- 
ture of soap and soap products in 1937 
were 232 establishments, as reported by 
the Census of Manufactures for that 
year. The soap departments of large 
meat-packing plants are also in this 
figure. The principal products are toilet 
soap, white and yellow laundry soap, 
soap chips and other hard soaps; gran- 
ulated and powdered soaps and soap 


powders; shaving soap, cream, and 
powder; and soft, liquid, and paste 
soaps. 

These 232 establishments employed 
14,008 wage earners who produced 
products valued at $301,291,547; cost of 
materials, containers, fuel and pur- 


chased electrical energy was $185,169,- 
789. This compares with 238 estab- 
lishments in 1935 employing 13,911 
wage earners, whose production was 
valued at $239,152,130 in 1935 and the 
cost of materials, containers, fuel and 
purchased electrical energy amounted 
to $139,423,048. 

PRODUCTION OF 
INFECTANTS AND 


INSECTICIDES, DIS- 
ALLIED SANITARY 


PRODUCTS, 1937 
Value 
Deodorants, other than for human 
use . sEweesenenesessuquet $ 1,037,173 
Disinfect ants ‘ 6,314,352 
Household insectk ‘ides . 17,819,945 
17,800,118 


Agricultural insecticides . 
Boiler compounds 
Other industrial ce 


raauhcchavines 4,318,720 
ympounds . 49,165,455 


$96,445,763 
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Manufacturers of cleaning and 
polishing preparations reported the 
value of products for this industry for 
1937 as $57,871,416 exceeding the 1935 
figure, $42,406,982, by 36.2 per cent. 
Number of establishments decreased 
from 395 in 1935 to 363 in 1937. 


Associations 
American Chemical 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

American Institute of Chemical En- 


Society, Mills 


gineers, 29 W. 39th St. New York. 
American Institute of Fertilizer 


Chemists, 115 E. Bay St. Savannah, 
Ga. 

Association of American Soap and 
Glycerine Producers, Inc., 381 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 

Manufacturing Chemists’ Association 
of the United States, 608 Woodward 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Association of Insecticide 
and Disinfectant Mfrs., Inc., Suite 1307, 
110 E. 42nd St., New York. 

National Cottonseed Products Asso- 
ciation, Sterick Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 

National Fertilizer Association, 616 
Investment Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Synthetic Organic Chemical Mfrs. 


Association, 260 W. Broadway, New 


York. 


Available Market Data 

Copies of the following pieces of market 
date information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are avail- 
able without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They 
may be had direct from the publishers, or 
through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


The Chementator 
This is a monthly news service cov- 

ering the chemical process industries. 

Special attention is given to sales op- 

portunities arising from new plant con- 

struction and modernization projects. 

Published by Chemical & Metallurgical 

Engineering. 

Industry’s Biggest Buyers Are Shop- 
ping Now—Will They Buy Your 
Product? 

A thirty-two page illustrated booklet 
prepared and published by Chemical & 
Metallurgical Engineering lists the 
products of the chemical process indus- 
tries, shows what kind of equipment, 
material and supplies are purchased, 
and highlights the plants doing the 
most business. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


American Dyestuff Reporter. 
(See TEXTILES.) 


A. 8. M. E. Mechanical Catalog and Di- 


rectory. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
Inc. Est. 1902. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished about 18th. Forms close 25th pre- 
ceding, Agency discounts, 15-2, Member 
A Be wm & Be & statement on re- 
quest. Circulation (ABC), 16,844; (gross), 
18,597. Mfg. companies and executives, 
20%; technical works executives, 12%; 
research directors, chief and plant chem- 
ists, 16%: engineers, 15%; sales and ad- 
vertising personnel, 3%; independent 
laboratories, consulting chemical and 
metallurgical engineers, 10%; professors 
and instructors, 3%; unclassified, 4%; 
chemical engineering students, engineer- 
ing schools and colleges, public libraries, 


14%; others, 3%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 4 Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $125.00 $62.50 
6 230.00 120.00 62.50 
12 215.00 115.00 60.00 

Color, $50; bleed, $35. 


For additional data, see page 112 and in- 
sert between pages 6-7. 


Engineering Catalog, 330 W. 
New York. Published by Rein- 
hold Pub. Corp. Est. 1915. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 8%x1ll. Type page, 
7x10. Published August 30. Forms close 
June ist Cash discount, sliding scale. 
Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 13,- 
000. Rates— 
1 Page 2 Pages 
$250.00 $375.00 
For additional data, see 
Chemical Industries, 522 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y¥. Published by Trade & Tech- 
nical Papers, Inc. Est. 1914. Subscription, 


Chemical 
42nd St., 


4 Pages 
$550.00 


page 119. 


$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 10th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Swern), 
5,695; (gross), 6,350. Rates— 
Times 1Page % Page \% Page % Page 
1 $170.00 $95.00 $55.00 $30.00 
6 145.00 80.00 45.00 25.00 
12 120.00 65.00 35.00 20.00 
Standard colors, $40 per page add'l; 
bleed, $20 per page. 


Preview, 737 N. Michigan 
Published by Putman 
Trim size, 11%x11\. 
Published bi-monthly, 
Jan., Mar., May, July, Sept., Nov. Forms 
close 1st month of issue. Agency dis- 
count, 15-2. Circulation (CCA) 24,398; 
(gross), 25,398. Rates— 1 unit, $79; 6 
units, $77 per unit; i2 units, $74 per 
unit; 24 units, $69 per unit. 
For additional data, see page 197. 


Industrial & Engineering Chemistry, 332 
W. 42nd St., New York. Published by 
American Chemical Society. Est. 1909. 
Subscription, all editions, $6: industrial 
edition only, $3; analytical edition only, 
$2.50; industrial and analytical combined, 
$5; news edition only, $1.50; technical 
edition, $7.50. Trim size, 8 9/16x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Industrial edition pub- 
lished Ist; news editions, 10th and 20th; 
analytical edition, 15th of publication 
month. Forms close 15 days preceding 
Agency discounts, 10-0. Circulation 
(ABC) 20,387; (gross), 21,506, Companies 
and officials, 19%; works executives, en- 
gineers and chemists, 41%; independent 
engineers and chemists, 17%; instructors, 
12%; others, 11%. Rates—based on space 
used in one year—1l1 page, $230; 6 pages, 
$210; 12 pages, $200; 24 pages, $190. 
For additional data, see page 115. 


Journal of Chemical Education, Easton, 
Pa. Published by Division of Chemical 
Education, American Chemical Society 
Trim size 


Equipment 
Ave., Chicago. 
Pub. Co. Est. 1938. 
Unit size, 44%x3\. 


Est. 1924. Subscription, $3. 

8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
22nd preceding. Forms close 10th. N. ! 
A. A, statement on request. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 5,404; 


(gross), 6,508, Professors and teachers, 
57%; college and high school libraries, 
20%; chemistry students, 10%; mis 
13%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page %P 

1 $90.00 $55.00 $40 

6 80.00 50.00 35.¢ 
12 70.00 45.00 30 
Color rates on request; bleed, $10. 


Modern Plastics, 
(See PLAstTics.) 


Gil and Soap, 330 S. Wells St., Chica °, 
Published by Gillette Pub. Co. Off i 
organ of American Oil Chemists Socte‘y- 
Est. 1906. Subscription, $3. Trim s 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Publis 


i 
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ist. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 


10-0. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $95.00 $55.00 $35.00 
6 76.00 45.00 30.00 
12 65.00 40.00 25.00 


Standard color, $10. 


oll Mill Gazetteer. 
(See UNCLASSIFIED.) 


Oil, Paint & Drug Reporter. 
(See PAINT AND VARNISH.) 


Pacifi©C Chemical and Metallurgical In- 
dustries, 121 Second St., San Francisco, 
Calif. Published by Miller Freeman Pubs. 


Est. 1937. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
$%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
8th. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
}-2, Rates— 
rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 
$100.00 $65.00 $45.00 
6 90.00 55.00 35.00 
12 75.00 45.00 30.00 


Soap, 254 W. 3list St., New York. Pub- 
lished by MacNair-Dorland Co., Inc. Of- 
ficial organ Nat’l Ass’n Insecticide & Dis- 
infectant Mfrs. Est. 1925. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 1st. Forms close 10th. Agency 
commission, none. Member A. B. P. Cir- 


culation (ABC), 2849; (gross), 4,042. 
Soap mfrs. and converters, 25%; sanitary 
chemical mfrs., 32%; other proprietary 


chemical specialties, 9%; supplies of raw 
materials and equipment, 12%; chemists 


and all others, 22%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $60.00 $32.50 
6 90.00 50.00 27.50 
12 45.00 25.00 


80.00 
Standard color, $20; bleed, $15. 


Soap and Sanitary Chemicals, 254 W. 31st 
St.. New York. Published by MacNair- 
Dorland Co. Est. 1925. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 
close 10th preceding. Agency discount, 
none Circulation (ABC) net, 2,953; 
gross), 4,217. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 
1 $110.00 
6 90.00 


% Page 
$60.00 
50.00 
45.00 


% Page 
ve2-e° 

7.50 
80.00 25.00 


12 
Color, $20; bleed, $15. 


Soap Blue Book, 254 W. 3ist St., New 
York. Published by MacNair-Dorland 
Co. Free to subscribers of “Soap.” Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Feb. Forms close Jan. 1. Agency dis- 
counts, none, Circulation (see lHsting 


“Soap”). Rates—l1 page, $80; 2 pages, 
$140; 3 pages, $180—one year contract. 
1 page, $70; 2 pages, $120; 3 pages, $150— 
three year contract. 


Soap Gazette and Perfumer, 65 4th Ave., 
New York. Est. 1899. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 6%x9%. 
Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 


discounts, 10-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$60.00 $40.00 $30.00 
6 45.00 28.00 18.00 
12 40.00 25.00 15.00 


Sweet's Catalog File (for the Process In- 
dustries), 119 W. 40th St., New York. A 


file of catalogs of manufacturers of 
equipment and materials used in the 
process industries. Used as a source 


of buying information by the most im- 
portant buying factors in this market. 
Compiled by Sweet's Catalog Service, di- 
vision of F. W. Dodge Corporation. Est. 
1914. Page size, 8%x1ll. Distribution, 
effective with the 1941 file, 10,000. Files 
are lent to offices of qualified buyer- 
users in this market for one year. Ten 
standard sizes for catalogs filed, ranging 


from 2 to 36 pages. Charges for com- 
plete service—including catalog design, 
printing, filing, distribution and use of 


distribution list: Uniform Style catalogs 
—2-page unit, $380: 4-page unit, $580. 
Cover catalogs (of 8 pages or more, in- 
cluding 2-color covers and special typog- 





raphy)—8-page catalog, $960; 12-page 
catalog, $1,240; 16-page catalog, $1,520; 
24-page catalog, $1,800. Charges for 


other sizes on request. Charges are net 
—no discounts, agency or cash, except 
standard combination allowances’ to 
clients using catalogs in more than one 
of the four Sweet’s Catalog Files distrib- 
uted in the engineering and industrial 
markets. See Engineering Construction, 
Manufacturing Industries and Power 
Plant sections of The Market Data Book 
and communicate with nearest Sweet's 
office: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
Atlanta, Los Angeles. 
For additional data, see pages 116-117. 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


CANADA 


Canadian Chemistry and Process Indus- 
tries, 366 Adelaide St., W., Toronto, Ont. 
Published by Westman Publications, Ltd. 
Est. 1917. Subscription, $3.50; U. S. A., 
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$4. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 10th. Forms close 25th pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 13%. Circula- 


tion (CCBA), (gross), 2,006, Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $75.00 $39.00 $20.00 
6 70.00 37.00 19.00 
12 65.00 35.00 18.00 
FERTILIZERS 


American Fertilizer, 1330 Vine St., Phila- 
delphia. Published by Ware Bros. Co. 
Est. 1894. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
7%xl10%. Type page, 5%x8%. Published 
alternate Saturdays. Forms close 10 days 


preceding. Agency discounts, 10-5. 
Times 1 Page Page ¥% Page 
$70.00 $45.00 $25.00 
13 45.00 30.00 18.00 
26 35.00 23.00 15.00 


Color, $20.00. 

American Fertilizer Hand Book, 1330 
Vine St., Philadelphia. Published by 
Ware Bros. Co. Est. 1907. For manufac- 
turers and distributors of fertilizers and 
fertilizer products. Subscription, $15. 
Trim size, 8x10%. Type page, 5%x8%. 
Published July 1. Forms close 15 days 
preceding. Agency discounts, 10-5. Rates 
—l1 page, $100; % page, $60; % page, $35. 
Better Crops With Plant Food, 1010 In- 


vestment Bldg., Washington, D. C. Pub- 
lished by Better Crops Pub. Corp. Est. 
1923. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 6x9. 
Type page, 4%x7%. Published 10th. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
ment), total 17,490. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $50.00 $30.00 $15.00 
6 43.00 26.50 13.50 
12 40.00 25.00 12.50 


Commercial Fertilizer, 223 Courtland St., 
N. E., Atlanta. Est. 1910. Published by 


Walter W. Brown Pub. Co. Subscrip- 

tion, $2. Type page, 6%x8%. Published 

lst. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 

counts, 10-0. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $60.00 $36.00 $22.00 
6 55.00 33.00 20.00 
12 50.00 30.00 18.00 


Soil Science, Mt. Royal and Guilford Sts., 
Baltimore, Md. Published by Williams & 


Wilkins. Est. 1916. Subscription, $5. 

Published 10th. Forms close 20th. 

Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 5%x8%. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $35.00 $20.00 $13.50 
6 27.00 15.00 8.50 
12 24.00 13.00 7.50 
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Clothing, Men's and Boys’ 





I, 1937 the Census of Manufactures 
listed 2,217 establishments engaged 
primarily in making men’s, youth’s and 
boys’ clothing, except work clothing. 
Total value of their products amounted 
to $618,197,274 in that year. 
Production of 1,282 regular factories 
and shops amounted to $558,997,041. 
The 935 contract factories listed by 
the census employed 43,953 wage earn- 
ers who received $41,215,535 in wages. 
In addition to the foregoing 2,217 
establishments, 1,573 establishments in 
the related industry group, embracing 
the manufacture of collars, shirts, 
nightwear, and work clothing, reported 
to the 1937 census production of prod- 
ucts valued at $477,562,952. Num- 
ber of establishments and value of 
products for each group were: 
Establish- Value of 
ments products 
Clothing, leather, and 
sheep-lined 


. 78 $ 20,972,560 
Shirts, collars, and night- 


wear “ 529 184,227,914 
Work clothing, including 
work shirts ~~. 675 204,389,981 


Other men’s wearing apparel indus- 
tries data follows: 
Establish- Value of 
ments products 
Hats, fur-felt, men’s and 


women's ; 140 $ 66,774,546 
Hats, wool-felt, men’s and 

women's , 14 15,472,755 
Men's straw hats 47 13,622,004 


Men's hats and caps ex- 


cept felt and straw 258 11,730,141 
Men's hat and cap mate- 
rials 69 15,215,748 


The 1939 census gave the following 
figures for various types of clothing 
cut during that year by 817 manufac- 
turers. This group of manufacturers 
accounted for 80 per cent of the total 
production value reported in the 1937 
census. Units cut in 1939 were listed 
as follows: 

MEN'S AND YOUTH'S CLOTHING 
Suits 


Wholly or partly wool 


16,927,455 


Cotton 236.169 

Mohair, silk, linen, et 770.950 
Separate trousers and knickers 

Wholly or partly wool 6,340,135 

Cotton », 006 S31 

Mohair, silk, linen, et« $32,579 
Overcoats and topcoats 4.577,914 
Separate coats 842,418 

BOYS’ CLOTHING 

Suits 

Wholly or partly wool > 542.049 
Separate pants and knickers 

Wholly or partly wool +843, 788 
Overcoats and topcoats 728,071 


There were 801 wholesalers (all 
types) of men’s and boys’ clothing and 
furnishings with net sales of $212,102,- 
000, listed on the 1935 Census of Whole- 
sale Distribution. They paid $12,516,- 
000 in wages to 6,120 wage earners. 


Retail 
According to the National Association 
of Retail Clothiers and Furnishers, 
there are approximately 27,000 men’s 
apparel merchants in this country. 
The 1935 Census of Retail Distribu- 
tion lists 7,716 men’s furnishing stores 
and 13,198 men’s clothing and furnish- 
ing stores and 7,881 family clothing 
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stores for men, women and children. 
Men’s furnishing stores reported 1935 
retail sales of $143,668,000; men’s 
clothing and furnishing stores, $515,- 
949,000, and family clothing stores, 
$358,849,000. Reports of 1937 sales on 
a sample basis in the Census Survey of 
Business indicated these percentage 
gains for the three types: Men’s fur- 


nishing stores, 21.4; men’s clothing and 
furnishing stores, 17.8, and family 
clothing stores, 14.0. 


Associations 
National Association of Retail Cloth 


iers and Furnishers, 803 Merchandis: 
Mart, Chicago. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


American Gentleman and Sartorial Art 
Journal, 452 Fifth Ave., New York. Pub- 
lished by American Gentleman Pub. Co. 
Est. 1874. Subscription, $15. Type page, 
7%x1l. Published monthly omitting Jan- 
uary, July, and August. Forms close 
20th preceding Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Rates—(monthly edition)—1 page, $65; 
% page, $40; 4% page, $25. 

Apparel Arts, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago. Published by Esquire, Inc. Est. 
1931 Subscription, $6. Trim size, 10%x 
14. Type page, 9%x12%. Published Jan., 
March, June, July, Sept., Oct. and Dec 
Forms close 1 month preceding. Agency 
discounts, none. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 10,197 Rates—1l page, 4 
consecutive issues, $400; 8 issues, $350. 
Boys’ Outfitter — Styles of Youth, 175 
Fifth Ave., New York. Published by 
Boys’ Outfitter Co., Inc. Est. 1919. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7%x10. Published Ist. Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts, none Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $150.00 $95.00 $70.00 
6 120.00 75.00 55.00 
12 100.00 60.00 40.00 


Color rate, $10 add'l per color per page; 
spec. color, $50 per page; bleed, $15 add'l 
per page. 

Boys’ Outfitter Directory — Styles of 
Youth Directory, 175 Fifth Ave. New 
York Published by The Boys’ Outfitter 
Co., Ine Est. 1919. Included in sub- 
scription to Boys’ Outfitter. 35c per 
copy to non-subscribers. Trim size, 3%x 
5%. Type page, 2%x4%. Published 
January and July. Forms close 15th pre- 
ceding Rates 


Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Page 
1 $65.00 $40.00 $30.00 
2 50.00 30.00 20.00 


Clothing Trade Journal, combined with 
“Manufacturing Clothier,” 215 Fourth 
Ave., New York Published by Clothier 
Pub. Co., Inc Est. 1912 Subscription, 


$4. Trim size, 9x12 Type page, 74x 

10. Published on 10th. Forms close 30th 

preceding Agency discounts, 10-2 

Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $125.00 $75.00 $45.00 
6 85.00 55.00 35.00 
2 75.00 42.50 27.50 


Colors, $15 

Fairchild’s Men’s & Boys’ Clothing & 
Furnishings Blue Book Directory of New 
York, 8 E. 13th St... New York. Published 
by Fairchild Publishing Co. Est. 1910. 
Free (10c for postage and mailing). Trim 
size, 44%x3\4%. Type page, 24%x3%. Pub- 
lished semi-annually in May and Novem- 
ber. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
$65.00 $40.50 $25.25 
2 50.00 31.25 18.75 


Hat Life, 1123 Broadway, New York. 
Published by Hat Life, Inc. Est. 1933. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published list. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, none. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 1% Page 1/6 Page 
1 $200.00 $100.00 $60.00 
12 125.00 50.00 35.00 


Color rate, $15: bleed rate, $10. 

Hat Life Year Book, 1123 Broadway, New 
York. Published by Hat Life, Inc. Est. 
1933 Trim size, 5x8 Type page, 4x7. 
Published Jan. Ist Forms close Nov. 
2ist. Agency discounts, none. Circula- 
tion—Copy delivered to subscribers for 
“Hat Life” only; others, $1 per copy. 
Rates—1l1 page, $100; % page, $60; % 
page, $35. 

Made to Measure, 300 W. Adams St., Chi- 


cago. Published by Halper Pub. Co. Est 
1931. Free (controlled). Type page, 5%x 
8%. Published Jan. and July. Forms 
close ist publication month. Agency 
discounts, 15% on new business only 
through recognized agencies. Circulatior 
(Publisher's Statement), 20,000. Rates—! 
page, $125; % page, $75; 4 page, $43.50 
Men's Apparel Reporter, 350 5th Ave. 
New York. Published by Men’s Appare! 
Reporter, Inc. Est. 1932. Subscription 
$2. Trim size, 11x14. Type page, 9x11% 
Published 20th. Forms close 12th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation (ABC), 9,884; 
(gross), 10,332. Retailers, 82%; manufac 


turers, 14%; others, 4% Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $225.00 $125.00 $75.00 
4 200.00 120.00 70.00 
8 180.00 100.00 60.00 
12 160.00 90.00 50.00 


Color, $40 per color page net add'l; bleed, 
$20 per page add'l. 

Men’s Wear, 8 E. 13th St., New York. 
Published by Fairchild Advertising, Inc 
Est. 1890. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Published 
ist and 3rd Wednesdays after Ist and 
3rd Saturdays. Forms close 8 days pre- 


ceding. Agency discounts, 15-0 Circu 
lation, both editions (ABC), 2,938 ; 
(gross), 15,208. Retail, 78%: wholesale 


3%; manufacturers, 12%; miscellaneous 


and unclassified, 7%. Rates 
Times 1 Page 1, Page 
1 $280.00 $115.00 
12 200.00 80.00 
24 160.00 64.00 


Color rate, $75; bleed, $20 per page 

The National Clothier, 804 Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago. Official publication for 
National Association of Retail Clothiers 
and Furnishers. Published by National 
Clothier Corp. Est. 1931. Subscription, 
$1. Type page, 4%x7%. Published month- 
ly. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 2,722 net paid 
(gross), 10,000. Retailers, 98%; manufac- 
turers and others, 2%. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page 4, Page 
1 $100.00 $60.00 $36.00 
8 91.00 52.00 30.00 
12 88.00 50.00 28.00 


Western Merchandiser, 122 E. 7th St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Est. 1937. Subscriptior 
free. Type size, 5x16 Published 5t! 
Forms close 25th preceding. Agency dis- 
count, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 6,773 Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$115.00 $85.00 $50.00 
3 105.00 70.00 45.01 
12 90.00 60.00 40.0 
Colors, $25 extra. 
CANADA 


Fraser's Men’s & Women’s Wear Direc- 
tory (Fall), 507 University Tower Bidz 
Montreal, Canada. Published by Frase! 
Pub. Co. Est. 1913. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 3%x6%. Type page, 2%x5% P 
lished July. Forms close June 1 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates—l1 pa 
$40.00; % page, $26.00. 

Men’s Wear Merchandising, 481 Univ 
sity Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can. Published 
by MacLean Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1910. § 
scription, $1. Trim size, 9%x12%. Type 
page, 8%4x11%. Published list. Forms 
close 23rd. Agency discounts, 15-2. r- 
culation (Sworn), 2,025. Men’s furni 
ings, clothing stores and tailors, 
misec., 5%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page \% Page 4% | e 
1 $60.00 $35.00 $22 
5 55.00 32.50 20 
12 50.00 30.00 ] 
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Coal 


(See also Air Conditioning, Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing: Metal and Non-Metallic Mining: Oil, Petroleum) 





Coat production in the United 
States amounted to 444,552,377 tons in 
1939 as compared to 390,729,000 tons 
in 1938, an increase of 13.7 per cent. 
Gains were recorded in production of 
both bituminous and anthracite coal. 
The production of bituminous coal, as 
reported by the Bureau of Mines, to- 
taled 393,065,000 tons in 1939 as com- 
pared to 344,630,000 tons in 1938, a 
gain of 14 per cent. Anthracite pro- 
duction amounted to 51,487,377 tons in 
1939, an increase of 11.6 per cent over 
the 1938 total of 46,099,000 tons in 1938. 

For the first 27 weeks of 1940, the 
total output of coal, including mine 
fuel, amounted to 253,475,000 net tons, 
compared to 194,261,000 net tons in the 
like period for 1939. Bituminous coal 
in this period totaled 236,078,000 net 
tons in 1940, a decided increase over 
the 1939 figure of 174,188,000. There 
were 25,687,000 net tons of Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite coal produced in the 
first 27 weeks of 1940, a decrease from 
the 27,080,000 net tons reported for the 
same time in 1939. 

The major portion of the annual coal 
tonnage produced by a relatively 
small number of companies. It is esti- 
mated that approximately 1,400 compa- 
nies, with their subsidiary and affiliated 
companies, account for more than 90 
per cent of the industry’s total ton- 
nage, 

Coal Age points out that the mining 
and preparation of coal for market in- 
volves the multiple operation of spe- 
cialized mining, mechanical, electrical, 
safety and preparation plant engineer- 
ing functions. It is estimated by the 
Sureau of Mines that the total value of 
production in the United States 
amounted to $919,709,000 in 1939 as 
compared to $859,253,167 in 1938. This 
was an increase of 7 per cent. 

Anthracite production was valued at 
$187,175,000 in 1939 and at $180,600,167 
in 1938. Bituminous production was 
valued at $732,534,000 in 1939 and at 
$678,653,000 in 1938. 

lhe industry’s place in the national 
economic system is emphasized by Coal 
Age in the fact that coal supplies about 
50 per cent of all energy generated in 
this country, including heat, light and 
power, but excepting gasoline and oil 
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coal 


consumption for internal combustion en- 
gine use. It is also pointed out that 
23 per cent of total receipts of all 
fre ght handled by the railroads repre- 
seis revenue from coal tonnage. 
is industry, Coal Age adds, with 
its 5,000,000 installed electric horse- 
pover is one of the largest industrial 
con -umers of electrical energy, with the 
tre. d of consumption continuing up- 
wa 

ere are 194 companies engaged in 
pro ucing anthracite (Pennsylvania re- 
£101 only) and 4,612 companies produc- 


Number of Underground Loading Devices Sold for Use in Coal 
Mines, 1933-39 
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Coal Age. 


Figures for conveyors include those equipped with duckbills and other self-loading heads. 
For comparison, total bituminous deep-mined output, in millions of tons, is shown with 


mobile 


put with 


ing bituminous coal—a total of 4,806 
companies. The total number of mines 
operated is 6,894 and the average num- 
ber of employes, 600,914, with wages 
amounting to $765,869,571 annually. 
The annual cost to the industry for 
fuel, supplies and electrical current is 
placed at $200,714,978. 


Mechanization 

Along with increases in production, 
the Bituminous Coal Division reports 
that the sales of mobile loading ma- 
chines increased 21.2 per cent and sales 
of conveyors increased 46.2 per cent as 
compared with declines of 17.5 and 9.6 
per cent, respectively, reported in 1938. 
Declining prices and increased wage 
scales effective since April, 1937, have 
stimulated the effort to reduce costs by 
mechanization. 

The most striking development in 
underground mechanization, says Coal 
Age, has been the rapid adoption of me- 
chanical loading methods in_ recent 
years. For example, in 1933 there 
were 520 mobile loaders, scrapers, con- 
veyors and pit-car loaders sold to the 
coal mines while 1939 shows 1,631 such 
loading units sold to various bituminous 
and anthracite operators. 

The significance of this trend toward 
mechanical methods of loading reaches 
far beyond the adoption of specialized 
machinery required at the face, for in 
order to make such equipment realize 
its greatest potentiality, modernization 
of practically every phase of mining 
operations is required. Haulage must 
be speeded up, larger cars installed, 
more permanent haulage-ways built, 
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loaders and pit-car loaders, and total anthracite and bituminous deep-mined out- 
scrapers 


and conveyors, 

electrical distribution systems enlarged, 
pumping and ventilation equipment 
geared to mechanical loading require- 
ments, and preparation plant facilities 
at the surface vastly improved. 

Mechanization points out that the 
term “mechanization,” as commonly 
used, frequently implies the use of me- 
chanical loading devices only, while in 
reality the term applies to a much 
broader field. In addition to mechani- 
cal loading, it includes power drilling, 
cutting and shearing, modern blasting 
practices, improvements in mining 
methods and mine layouts, and a gen- 
eral improvement in all phases of trans- 
portation, maintenance of haulage ways 
and maintenance of equipment that 
plays a part in efficient production. 

Expansion and improvement in these 
items of mechanized operation are in- 
creasingly important in the mechaniza- 
tion of today. Mechanical loading is 
the single item which can be translated 
by means of figures into a tangible 
presentation of present developments 
and future trends. Almost without ex- 
ception, however, increased develop- 
ment of mechanical loading in any coal- 
producing area carries with it the in- 
creased use and development of the ac- 
cessories to mechanical loading that 
make up mechanization. 

Until very recently intense use of 
mechanical devices has been confined 
largely to those mines having a com- 
bination of conditions of roof, bottom, 
thickness of seam and of impurities in 
the seam which is superior to these con- 
ditions in average mines, and to those 
mines having an inferior combination 
of these same conditions. In the supe- 
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Coal Production 1938-39 


(In Thousands of Net Tons) 
1938 *1939 


Alaska 155 146 
Alabama 11,062 11,995 
Arkansas 1,197 7 
Oklahoma 1.245 § 2,300 
Colorado 5,663 5,890 
Illinois 41,912 46,450 
Indiana . 14,759 16,650 
lowa , 3.103 3,050 
Kansas eee 2,654 ) 
Missouri 436 | 6,195 
Kentucky: Eastern 31,177 34,730 
Western 7,368 8.075 
Maryland 1,281 1,468 
Michigan 494 434 
Montana 2,732 2,810 
New Mexico 1,239 1,206 
North Dakota 2,050 2,089 
South Dakota 48 50 
Ohio -. 18,591 19,632 
Pennsylvania bituminous. 77,705 92,190 
Tennessee 4.472 5,280 
Texas . 879 810 
Utah - 2,947 3,340 
Virginia , 12,283 13,230 
Washington 1,567 1,690 
West Virginia 95,238 107,938 
Wyoming ... 5,204 5,383 
Other States 4 34 
Total bituminous 448.545 393,065 
Pennsylvania anthracite. 46,099 51,487 
Grand total 394,644 $44,552 


*Prelimina 











rior class of mines mechanization has 
progressed because of the ease with 
which it can be accomplished and be- 
cause of the greater chances for return 
on the investment in mechanical de- 
vices. In the inferior class the use of 
mechanical devices has been pursued 
in an effort to obtain a cost of pro- 
duction competitive with the cost of 
production on a hand loading basis in 
groups having more advantageous 
characteristics. Between these two ex- 
tremes, however, lies a large group of 
mines, representing a majority of the 
nation’s production, in which the com- 
bination of conditions may be desig- 
nated as average. During recent years, 
in addition to continuous improvement 
in devices for the extreme conditions, 
there has been an intense effort to 
“build down” the equipment used in 
the superior group and to “build up” 
the equipment used in the inferior 
group into equipment suitable for use 
in the average group. 

Mechanized loading equipment in ac- 
tive use by mine operators in 1939 is 
shown in the following table from fig- 
ures compiled by Coal Age: 

MECHANIZED LOADING EQUIPMENT 


In use 
1939 
BITUMINOUS M ES 
Mobile loader 1.805 
Scrape! 143 
Pit i! oaders 2.024 
Conveyors t ling hand-loaded 
d duckbill , ~~ -- 3,849 
ANTHRACITE MINES 
I ul ider including duckbill 
ind other self-loading conveyors. 2,507 
Scraper and mobile loaders 532 


In addition to advances made in in- 
stallation of mechanical loading equip- 
ment, many mines are now cleaning 
bituminous coal mechanically. Of the 
1936 production of bituminous coal, 
61,040,539 tons were cleaned mechani- 
cally, an increase of 15,679,518 tons or 
about 44 per cent over coal mechanical- 
ly cleaned in 1935. From what is 
known of new installations of cleaning 
equipment in 1937, it is estimated that 
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the total quantity of bituminous coal 
cleaned mechanically in 1937 was at 
least 65,000,000 tons. This is a sub- 
stantial increase over the 61,040,000 
tons cleaned in 1936. 

The trend toward mechanization of 
mines is accelerating the sale of many 
other products, in addition to mechani- 
cal loader and cleaning equipment, such 
as insulators, trolley clamps, bolts, 
gauge rods, mine ties, rails, switches, 
augers, bits, blowers, drill steel, jacks, 
lubricants, paints, automatic mine 
doors, transformers and welders. 

Coal cut by machines now represents 
a large proportion of the total. Of 
bituminous coal mined in 1938, 87.5 
per cent was cut by machines, while 
3.4 per cent of Pennsylvania anthracite 
production was cut by machines. 

The coal industry built and modern- 
ized 1,116 preparation plants during 
the period from 1928 to 1939, inclusive. 
The number and total capacity by years 
as tabulated by Coal Age, follows: 

PREPARATION PLANTS 
Number Capacity 








Plants (T.P.H.) 
63 21,000 
132 35,000 
131 33,000 
121 28,575 
65 11,620 
69 11,400 
55 13,100 
105 23,302 
101 27,074 
100 18,197 
72 15,090 
102 16,881 

Total - -1,116° 254,239 


*Includes rebuilt plants and major instal- 
lations of preparation equipment in existing 
structures. 


In the United States, in 1937 (lat- 
est figures available), according to the 
Bureau of Mines, the supply of energy, 
in trillions of British thermal units, 
was derived from the following sources: 

SOURCES OF ENERGY 








1937 1936 

Anthracite coal . 1,385 1,485 
Bituminous coal 11,592 11,504 
Total coal .. 12,977 12,989 
Domestic oil 7,666 6,598 
Natural gas ... 2,526 2,330 
Imported oil ..... 194 
Total oil and gas 9,122 
Total mineral fuels 22,111 
Water power ..... 2,256 
Grand total ....... 24,367 





The anthracite industry’ centers 
principally within the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the anthracite area is con- 
centrated in 480 square miles in the 
Eastern part of the state. The bitumi- 
nous industry is not so concentrated. 
Nearly 90 per cent of this tonnage, 
however, is produced in the states of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Alabama, Kentucky, Illinois and 
Indiana. 

Consumption of bituminous coal in 
the United States totaled 377,978,637 
net tons in 1939, an increase of 9.7 per 
cent over 1938, the Bituminous Coal 
Division reports. The most recent 
breakdown of total coal consumption is 
for the year 1938, when the total was 
divided as follows: 

CONSUMPTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL 
Net tons 
2,361,000 
40,212,000 
1,352,000 


Colliery fuel ..... 
Electric power utilities ........ 
Bunkers, vessels in foreign trade 


Locomotive fuel, Class I roads.. 69,675,000 
Coke bee-hive ovens............ 1,360,000 
Coke by-product ovens.......... 44,993,000 
All other uses, including manu- 
facturing, domestic and mis- 
GORGOED cc cccccccscesecesseee 180,782,000 
340,735,000 
In analysis of these figures, it should 
be remembered that 1938 was an un- 
usually poor year for the coal indus- 
try, as well as major coal consumers. 
Value of production of mining ma- 
chinery, other than well drilling, manu- 
factured by establishments reporting to 
the 1937 Census of Manufactures, 
amounted to $29,123,943, compared with 
$21,194,839 in 1935 and $8,775,564 in 
1933. Production of mining cars and 
trucks in 1937 was $6,644,125 compared 
with $2,827,496 in 1935 and $2,181,000 
in 1933. 


Exports 

United States exports of coal and re- 
lated fuels amounted to 13,199,089 tons, 
valued at $66,674,084 in 1939. Of the 
total export tonnage, coal accounted for 
12,661,141 tons; coal and coke briquets, 
11,229 tons, and coke, 526,719 tons. 

Exports of anthracite coal amounted 


to 2,312,500 tons, valued at $19,919,651, 


while exports of bituminous coal 
amounted to 10,348,641 tons, valued at 
$42,778,473. 
showed a gain over the 1,908,911 tons 
exported in 1938, while 1939 shipments 
of bituminous were very close to the 
1938 export total of 10,490,000 tons. 


By-products 

In addition to being a fuel, coal also 
furnishes by-products for a long list of 
chemicals used extensively in industry, 
in the manufacture of drugs, dyes, and 
the most delicate perfumes. Benzol, 
toluol, xylol, phenol and naphthalene, 
derived from coal tar, serve as bases in 
the manufacture of explosives. Naphth- 
alene and naphtha, as well as other 
oils, are used for fire, flame, and smoke 
products. Anthracine is used for color 
lights and signal rockets. Benzol is a 
hase for the manufacture of stabilizers. 
Cumor is a shrapnel binder. Dyes, sol- 
vents, dressings, glues, pastes, cresylic 
acids, disinfectants, wood preservatives, 
pitch for the manufacture of roofing 
paper and for surfacing roads, and a 
long list of chemicals, some of them 
useful as photographic developing 
agents can be made largely from th« 
by-products of coal. 

Production of beehive and by-product 
coke in 1939 was 44,326,641 net tons as 
compared with 32,495,815 net tons 
1938. At the close of 1939 there wer 
13,010 by-product ovens and 10,934 be« 
hive ovens in operation. There wet 
84 active plants engaged in the man 
facture of coke in 1939 with total o 
put valued at $206,457,873, accordi: 
to the Bureau of Mines. 


Distribution 

Coal wholesale establishments of 
types numbered 1,195 in 1935, acco 
ing to the Census of Wholesale Dist 
bution. (Latest available.) Net sa 
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Established 1911 


Proved reader interest in 
terms of paid circulation 


Highest editorial standards 
and publishing integrity 





A McGRAW-HILL , PUBLICATION 


the C.R.I. & P. Railroad, later associated CIRCULATION 
with Elkhorn Piney Coal Mining Co.; As- neat ian Heats te 900 
sociate Ed. 1924 to date. " “B.C. , 


. . , Occupational Distribution 
Associate Editor: Ivan A. Given, 



































graduate W. Va., Univ., 1926; Master's an cle Congulen, Tr676 Presa 
Degree in mining engineering in 1928; en- Mining, Elec., Mech., and Cons 
gaged in survey of mining methods in W. Engrs. and Staffs; Govt. Depts. 1,791 16.22% 
Va.; 2 years’ general operating experience ar ater Bias Pesmen eS a ea 
in supervisory capacity. Joined COAL Inspectors 115 1.04% 
AGE 1929. Cuber Mine Workers. ++ 3.45% 
. iscellaneou : 7 
Associate Editor: Charles H. Lam- Libraries, Schools and Stud ents 260 236% 
bur, Jr.; graduate Mo. School of Mines and Dealers, Wholesale and Retailers 633 5.73% 
inded in 1911 by the Hill Publishing Metallurgy 1933; formerly assistant min- Unclassified 140 1.27% 
Then, in 1917, the Hill Company and ing engineer, Sahara Coal Co. Joined 
sraw Publishing Co. were merged COAL AGE editorial staff Aug. 1, 1939. - ae = en 
rm the present Me 3raw-Hill Publish- Assistant Editor: Louis C. McCarthy, 
; SOAL AGE became a member of extensive newspaper experience with New 
irger publishing enterprise York Herald: news editer COAL AGE GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 
1920 to date. Tons of 
EDITORIAL SCOPE Paul Wooton heads the McGraw-Hill etihen poet ad ) 1 pp 
AL AGE embraces all technical, op- Washington Bureau, a special editorial New “England 22 ae 
1 iness problems of the coal staff keeping close contact with all ~? Ra aay pit = tigi 
dustry. Concerned wv every branches of the Government affecting coal. > “ pS 2’142 19-3 73098 
i step incident to extraction an a 0 : 
ion of coal, it has fostered the MARKET DEFINITION W. Ne Central Mies nS ANSI 
et n . mechanized min- a ' W. S. Central 97 0.8 3,353 
Coal’ preparation for market involves Mountain 504 4.6 17,840 
- ement and engi- * _ «.u ple operation of specialized min- Paci : 6s 0.6 1,565 
costs and widen ia Pe, eet fe , " U. S. Terr., Countries 
cand ing, .«echanical, electrical, safety and Outside U. 8. A. 734 6.6 137 
1ep ‘ Operating preparation plant engineering functions Other States ........ = 15 
ler le: Steere wesesacll , ae 
from Across the Sver $1,000,000,000. 
. _ +: Coal supplies approximately 50% of all AUXILIARY SERVICES 
1ed annually; the An- U. S. A. energy, except gasoline and oil cae 
Number in Feb- consumption for internal combustion en- Catalogs — Coal Mining Catalogs — 
r umber in May gine uses. For 25 years the coal mining industry's 
December ' The coal industry with 5,000,000 installed “catalog” of what to buy and where to 
electric h.p. is one of the feswest industrial buy it. Published annually. 
EDITORIAL STAFF consumers of electric energy and con- Direct Mail — Direct Mail Department 
Editor: Sydney A. Hale. Specialized tion trend is distinctly upward. handles mailings from New York office. 
ss and economic phases “of the Total mileage of electrified haulage- Lists classified geographically and by 
nce 1914. Four years Assoc. ways underground in — mines exceeds titles. Never sold. 
raffi Norld: representative Coal the combined ijleage of a sctrifi 
aa i ye psig ens tocarden a, goal Hace F evs ~ Market Services, etc.—Available to ad- 
f _ ined OAL AGE and electric railroads in the U. S. A. vertisers, prospective advertisers and 
. July, 1926, Man’g. Ed., agencies, market reports, data and photos 
Jitor. Tuly, 1929 to date. Or pertaining to the coal mining industry, lists 
Coal Commission, 1922-23 f mine supply houses and manufacturers 
. sical S$ reports sales agents. 
1 What the 11 Com- Yearbooks—Keystone Coal Buyers Man- 
, 2s Industrial Plan- ual—practical working data that has an 


everyday usefulness to retail fuel mer- 
chants, industrial coal buyers, wholesalers, 














ext ence in including Directory of Mines, personnel 
f Nevada and and salient operating data. 
rr & coal mines, mile 
: Utah. 19 cen ol Dalen for a copy of this 
J Den 1-22; admin- handy index to the “key” opera- PUBLISHERS 
sst S >oal Commission, : 
27 Sone. Bear. Chases ting problems alert coal operators McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Mig ran} Pa., 1924- are solving with improved methods ee ee ee eee Se 
och Ser. Sistas Siena bisthir es : Telephone: MEdallion 3-0700 
Man'g. Ed., COAL AGE, 1939 to equipment and supplies. . It will Vice-President and Publishing Director, 
al help you see just where your COAL AGE: H. W. Clarke 
neering Editor: R. Dawson Hall, : ” “” 
; —_ aa” Gideon tel eae product fits as the “answer” to REPRESENTATIVES 
Steet Chilean Sutil ; ; New York: T. E. Alcorn, 330 W. 42nd St 
i ony Per a0, Lond, n; typical requirements in under- Sennicheties 3. €. Geary and Stanley E 
alichrist ocholarship in Uivil Alling., 16 So. Broad St. Cleveland: W. M. 
3. COAL AGE Assoc. Editor ground and surface practices. Spears, 1510 Hanna Bldg. Chicago: H. E. 


Ostin, 520 N. Michigan Ave. San Francisco: 




















ci “a 7 W. Otterson, 68 Post St. Atlanta: R. C. 
wor Editor: H. Edwards. fcaultsby, Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. Boston: R. F. 
1b. E. Univ. of Ia. Worked with Be ger, 1425 Statler Bldg. 


advertisements of the Associated Business Papers, Inc., and the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., in the front index section 
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were $811,401,000. Net sales of 1,382 
wholesalers in 1933 were $631,988,000. 
The following table divides wholesalers 
by types of establishments. 


COAL WHOLESALERS, 1935 


No. Net sales 
Full service and limited 


function wholesalers . 381 $198,.334,000 
Drop shippers or desk job- 

bers . 380 169,630,000 
Manufacturers’ sales branches 

With stocks , 10 8,331,000 

Without stocks . - 6 11,526,000 


Selling agents .. - 418 423,580,000 
There are approximately 30,000 retail 
coal dealers, according to Black Dia- 
mond, 
Retail coal dealers are iarge users of 
motor trucks, conveyors, and special 
types of coal storage and handling 


equipment, employing motor trucks for 
hauling fuel, lumber, ice, and other 
products. 


Associations 

American Coal Distributors’ Associa- 
tion, Washington Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

American Retail Coal Association, 
180 W. Washington St., Chicago. 

Anthracite Institute, 19 Rector St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Coal Mining Institute of America, 
1206 House Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Coal Association, Southern 
Blidg., Washington, D. C. 

Stoker Manufacturers Association, 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


American Coal Journal, 545 Fifth Ave., 
New York Published by A. J. Casey 
Est. 1908 Subscription, $2 Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 74x10. Published 15th. 
ome close list Agency discounts, none. 
tates 


Times l Page % Page % Page 
1 $90.00 $50.00 $30.00 
6 75.00 40.00 25.00 
12 65.00 35.00 20.00 


American Miner, The, 8502 W. Jefferson, 
Detroit, Mich Published by American 
Miner Pub. Co Est. 1934. Subscription, 
50c. Type page, 15%x20. Published Ist. 
Forms close 25th Agency discounts, 
15-2 Rates—-$0.10 per agate line. 

A. 8. M. E. Mechanical Catalog and Di- 
rectory. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 
Black Diamond, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago Published by The Black Diamond 
Co. Est. 1885. Subscription, $3.00. Trim 
size, 10%x13% Type page, 9x12. Pub- 
lished bi-weekly Saturday. Forms close 
Tuesday preceding Agency discounts, 


none Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $58.00 $32.00 
{ 107.00 56.00 31.00 
7 103.00 54.00 30.00 
13 99.00 52.00 28.00 
26 95.00 50.00 26.00 


Standard color, $40.00; bleed, 25%. 


Chemical Engineering Catalog. 

(See CHEMICAL PrRocEsS INDUSTRIES.) 
Coal Age, 330 West 42nd St.. New York 
Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co., Inc. 
Est. 1911 Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
S\x1ll% Type page, 7x10 Published 
lst Forms close 5th preceding month 
for copy, 15th preceding month for com- 
plete plates N. lL. A. A. statement on re- 
quest Agency discounts, 0-2. Member 
A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 10,945, (gross), 
12.400, Operating companies and exec- 
utives, 15% engineers, 16%; supts. and 
foremen, 50% other workers, 3%; deal- 
ers railroads, et 6% others, 10% 
Rates—Less than 3 pages, $200.00 per 
page: 3 pages, $190.00 per page; 6 pages, 
$185.00 per page; 9 pages, $180.00 per 
page; 12 pages, $175.00 per page; 24 
pages, $170.00 per page. Standard color, 
$35; bleed, $40 page: spread, $60 
For additional data see page 125 and insert 

between pages 6-7 


Coal Association Message, 310 Ganster 
Bidge., Reading, Pa. Published by Penn- 
sylvania Retail Coal Merchants’ Ass’n. 
Est. 1910 Subscription, $2 Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x9% Published 10th 
Forms close 5th Agency discounts, 10-0. 
Rates 

1 Page % Page % Page 

$50.00 $26.00 $13.50 
The Coal Dealer, 529 Second Ave. &., 
Minneapolis Published by Northwest- 
ern Pub. Co Est. 1904. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 84%xll%. Type page, 74x 


9%. Published 10th. Forms close Ist 

Agency discounts, 15-2 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $80.00 $48.00 $28.00 
6 70.00 43.00 24.00 
12 65.00 38.00 22.00 


Coal-Heat, 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Est. 1919 Subscription, $1. Trim size, 
10%x13% Type page, 9x12 Published 
15th Forms close 10th Agency dis- 


126 


counts, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 7,124 Flat rates—l page, 
$100; % page, $50; 4% page, $25. 
Color, 25: bleed, $10 

For additional data see page 28 


Coal Mining, 209 Ninth St., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Published by Modern Mining Pub. 
Co. Est. 1899. Subscription, $1.25, 3 yrs. 
$2.50. Trim size, 8%x1l1% Type page, 
7%x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
10th. Cash discount, 2%. N. I. A. A, 
statement on request. Circulation, (ABC), 
2,952; (gross), 3,417. Supts., foremen and 
asst foremen, 14%; engineers, 21%: 
companies and executives, 8%; operating 


bosses, 22%; others, 5% Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $135.00 $85.00 $55.00 
6 120.00 70.00 40.00 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 


Color rate, 30%. 
Coal Mining Catalogs, 330 W. 42nd St.. 
New York Published by McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1914. Controlled 
distribution. Free to all officials respon- 
sible for planning, specifying or buying 
for the coal mines. $5.00 per copy to all 
others Type page, 7x10 Published 
annually, June Forms close April 30 
Agency discounts, 0-2. Distribution to 
1.500 (non-deductible from dues), cover- 
ing operation officials responsible for 
specifying and buying in all important 
coal mining companies Managerial, 
16%; supervising, 65%; engineering, 
17%: miscellaneous, 2% Catalog rates 
per page—1l page, $175.00; pages, 
$145.00: 3 pages, $140.00; 4 pages, $130.00; 
8 pages, $110.00; 12 pages, $100.00; 16 or 
more pages $95.00 per page. Classified 
rates (directory section)—2 inches (mini- 
mum), $15.00 per inch; 3 to 9 inches in- 
clusive, $12.50 per inch; 10 inches or 
more, $10.00 per inch. 
Standard color, $35 for 1st page; $25 for 
2nd and additional pages; bleed, upon re- 
quest 
For additional data see insert between pages 
6-7 





Coal Times, 15 E. Eighth St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Published by Coal Times. Est. 
1936. Subscriptions, $2. Trim size, 84x 
10 13/16 Page size, 7x9%. Published 
5th Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 10,000. Rates—Less than 3 
pages, $140.00 per page; 3 pages, $125.00 
per page: 6 pages, $112.00 per page; 9 
pages, $105.00 per page; 12 pages, $100.00 
per page. Colors (red) $35; other colors, 
$60: bleed, $35. 
Excavating Engineer. 

(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) 
Explosives Engineer. 

(See CEMENT AND QUARRY PrRopUcTs IN- 
DUSTRIES. ) 
Keystone Coal Buyers Manual, including 
Directory of Mines, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc. Est. 1918. Subscrip- 
tion, DeLuxe edition, $5. (Prepublication 
price, $4). Retail coal merchants edition, 
$2.50; (prepublication price, $1). Trim 
size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished annually in March. Forms close 
Feb. 15th. Agency discounts, 0-2. Cir- 
culation, 4,500, among retail fuel dealers, 
wholesalers, and coal buyers for rail- 
roads, utilities and industrial plants, etc. 


Rates—1l1 page, $150.00; $100 each add 
tional page; % page, $100.00. 
Colors—trates on request. 
For additional data see insert between pa 
6-7 
MacQuown’'s Buying Guide of Mine Su, 
plies and Equipment, Law Bulletin Bld 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Published by Natior 
Coal Publications (W. C. MacQuovw 
owner). Type size, 8x10. Published F: 
ruary ist. Forms close January 15 
Agency discount, 15-2. Rates—l pas 
$150; 2 pages, $270; 3 or more pages, $1 
per page. Color, 25%; bleed, 25% ext 
MacQuown’s Coal Directory and Buyer's 
Guide, Law Bulletin Bldg., Pittsbur; 
Published by National Coal Publicati: 
(Ww. C. MacQuown, owner) Est. 19 
Subscription, $15. Trim size, 94x! 
Type page, 8x10. Published January 
Forms close December 15th. Agency d 
counts, 15-5% Rates—1l1 page, $150 
page, $90; 4 page, $50 
Color, 25% additional for each color 
Mechanization, 406 Munsey Bldg., Wa 
ington, D. C. Published by Mechani: 
tion, Inc. Est. 1937. Coal Industry. Fr 
(controlled). Trim size, 6x9. Page s 
413/16x7 5/16. Published 15th Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 0-2. N. |] 
A. A. statement on request Circulation 
(CCA), 11,869, (gross), 14,574. Presidents 
14%: mine supts., 12%; elec. engs. and 
mine electricians, 11%; supts. and ger 
supts., 10%; v.-p.’s, sec’ys, treas., 
mise. 46%. Rates—Less than 3 pages 
$195.00 per page: 3 pages, $185.00 per 
page; 6 pages, $175.00 per page; 12 pages 
$155.00 per page: % page, $100.00 
page, $52.00. Color, $30; bleed, no charge 
Mining and Metallurgy. 

(See METAL AND NON-METALLIC MINING.) 
Mining Congress Journal, Munsey Bide. 
Washington, D. C. Published by Ameri 
can Mining Congress. Est. 1915. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 11%x8%. Type 
page, 9%x6%. Published 10th Forms 
close 25th. N. I. A. A. statement on re- 
quest Circulation, (ABC), 8,801, (gross) 
9,477. Operating companies and execu 
tives 10%: gen. mers., gen. supts, and 
asst, production mers., supts. and asst 
purchasing agts., 45%: power and main 
tenance personnel, 18%; safety personnel 
of companies and mfrs., 5%; misc., 22% 
tates—1 page, $160.00; 6 pages, $135.00 
12 pages, $120.00 Color. $25: bleed, no 
charge 
Mining Technology. 

(See METAL AND NON-METALLIC MINING.) 
Retail Coalman, 1463 Monadnock Bldg 
Chicago. Published by Retail Coalman, 
Ine Est. 1905. Subscription, $2 Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates—1 page, $85; % 
page, $45; % page, $30; % page, $25; % 
page, $17.50. Color, $15 per page 
Saward’s Journal, 15 Park Row, New 
York. Published by F. W. Saward. Est. 
1918. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 109%4*x 
13%. Type page, 8%x11%\%. Published 
Saturday. Forms close Tuesday. Agency 








discounts, none Circulation, », 246 
tates, consecutive insertions 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $75.00 $40.00 $21.00 
6 70.00 36.00 19.00 
12 65.00 34.00 18.00 


Color, $25: bleed, $5. 
Stoker and Air Conditioner Journal 

(See Arr CONDITIONING, HEATING, VEN- 
TILATING, PLUMBING.) 
Sweet’s Catalog File for the Mechanical 
Indusrties. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


CANADA 

The Pre-Cambrian, 205 Montreal Trust 
Bldg., Winnipeg, Man Published by 
Manitoba Chamber of Mines. Est. 1%2) 
Subscription, $2 Trim size, 9x12. ype 
size, 7x10 Published 5th Forms cost 
25th preceding. Agency discount “. 
C.C.A.B. report on request Circulatior 
(CCAB), 1,232 Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page \% ge 
$65.00 $35.00 $14.00 

6 60.00 32.00 vv 
12 55.00 29.00 ov 


Color rate, $10 per color; bleed rate 

Western Canada Coal Review, ~'°'* 
Bldg., Winnipeg, Man. Est. 1918. ib- 
lished by Home Publishing Co. Sub ip- 
tion, $1. Type page, 71/6x10. Pub! ished 


15th Forms close 10th. Agency lis 
TOSS. 


counts, 15-2. Circulation, (CCAB), 

Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % |’age 
1 $60.00 $35.00 $22.00 
6 50.00 30.00 0 
12 45.00 25.00 + 


Color, red, $15; other colors, $25; 
10%. 
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As represented by the Bureau of 
the Census classification, the field 

commerce and distribution includes 
166,794 manufacturing plants, 176,756 
wholesale establishments and 1,653,961 

tail stores. The figure for manufac- 
turing establishments is from the 1937 
census; those for the other two groups 
are from the 1935 census. In addition, 
the 1935 census listed 574,708 service 
establishments. 

\ tabulation in the adjoining col- 
umns shows the classification of manu- 
facturing establishments by value of 
products. Analysis of these figures 
shows that the fewer number of plants 
in the higher brackets accounted for 
more than half of the value of all 
manufactured products. There were 
3.783 establishments, or 2.3 per cent 
of the total; manufacturing products 
were valued at more than $2,500,000 per 
plant. This group accounted for 54.9 
per cent of the value of all manufac- 
tured products, however. 

At the other end of the scale were 
the 88,159 establishments, or 52.8 per 
cent of the total, with annual produc- 
tion valued at less than $50,000 per 
plant. This group accounted for 3 per 
cent of the total value of all manufac- 
tured products. 

The in-between group—those. with 
product valuations ranging from $50,- 
000 to $2,500,000—numbered 74,852 
plants. The value of products pro- 
duced by this group amounted to $2! 
600,988, or 42.1 per cent of the total. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES sec- 
tion for additional data.) 


Consumption 


With population considered the basic 
marketing factor for any region or city, 
it is significant to note that prelim- 
inary figures from the 1940 census show 
that the gain between 1930 and 1940 
was less than one-half that shown for 
any previous decade. The slackening in 


population growth is due to the declin- 
ing birth rate and the virtual cessation 
of migration from foreign countries. 


The population of the United States 
on April 1, 1940, was 131,409,881, ac- 


cording to the preliminary count. This 
compares with the 122,755,046 reported 
ir (0, the increase since that year 
be 7 per cent as compared with the 
16.1 per cent gain made from 1920 to 
19 

District of Columbia, with an 
Ink e of 36.2 per cent, grew faster 
bety en 1930 and 1940 than any of the 
Sta The fastest growing state was 
F| . with an increase of 27.9 per 
cer illowed by New Mexico with 24.9 
per it, and California with 21.1 per 


ce! Six states, namely, Kansas, Ne- 
bra North Dakota, Oklahoma, South 
Da , and Vermont, lost population 
bet. n 1930 and 1940. The first five 


Commerce and Distribution 








Division and State 
United States total, including allow- 


Geographic Divisions: 









Summary of 1940 Population Figures for the United States 


r-—— Population———. 
€ 


ance for supplementals ...... 131,409,881 122,775,046 7.0 16.1 
Estimated allowance for — pene mentals 

not distributed by States ........... ae =——“—ié rh er , 
Total of State figures ........... 131,284,881 122,775,046 6.9 16.1 






New England 8,426,566 8,166, 341 3.2 10.3 
Middle Atlantic ; 27,419,893 26,260,750 4.4 18.0 
East North Centr: ul 26,550,823 25 297.185 5.0 17.8 
West North Central 13,490,492 1: 5,915 1.5 6.0 
South Atlantic ..... 17,771,099 15,793,589 12.5 12.9 
East South Central Serre ae = 9'887. 214 8.9 11.2 
West South Central ; véxbune 13,052,218 12,176,830 7.2 18.9 
Mountain ..... pbabettnekeecdbhanee 4,128,042 3,701,789 11,5 11.0 
Pacific 9,682,781 8,194,433 18.2 47.2 


Per cent of Increase 
1930-1940 1920-1930 


\ 


1940 1930 








—Bureau of the Census. 





of these states are located in the Great 
Plains and constitute a tier of states 
in the Dust Bowl extending from Can- 
ada to Texas. In no previous decade 
have more than three states lost popu- 
lation. Most states grew more slowly 
between 1930 and 1940 than between 
1920 and 1930. Montana, however, re- 
versed a decline between 1920 and 1930 
and shows a slight increase for the past 
10 years. Delaware, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Georgia, Idaho, Kentucky, 
Maine, Minnesota, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Mexico, South Carolina, and 
Virginia have grown more rapidly in 
the past decade than in the preceding 
one. 

With a declining birth rate, the 
proportion of babies and young peo- 
ple is declining. With a declining 
death rate, older people are living long- 
er. Fewer birth and fewer deaths re- 
sult in an older nation of consumers. 
In about 1960, 40 per cent of our citi- 
zens will be 40 years of age or over, 
and 10 per cent will be 65 or over, ac- 
cording to estimates by the National 
Resources Board. Experts say the time 
is not far off when we shall have a 
stabilized population, possibly an actual 
decline in our numbers. 

The consuming population of the 
country is not spread out evenly over 
the land. Approximately 42 per cent of 
the people (based on 1930 census fig- 
ures) live in the eight geographically 
adjacent states of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Ohio, New Jersey, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin and Indiana. 

Occupations of gainful workers, 10 
years old and over, for the United 
States, were shown as follows in the 
1930 Census of Occupations: 


GAINFUL WORKERS, 1930 


Per cent 

Occupations Number of total 
BE suavktahseewintak ee 48,830,000 100.0 
AOPICTREETO 2c ccccccicce 10,472,000 21.4 
Forestry and fishing.... 251,000 0.5 
Extraction of minerals. 984,000 2.0 


Manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries ... 
Transportation and com- 


14,111,000 28.9 


munication ........00. 3,843,000 7.9 
I le in et Oda} id ecg 6,082,000 12.5 
Public service .......... 856,000 1.8 
Professional service .. 3,254,000 6.7 


Domestic and personal 
PE occa whsaehndes 4,952,000 10. 
Clerical occupations .... 4,025,000 8.2 


>~ 


National Income 

In its economic review of 1939, the 
Department of Commerce places na- 
tional income for that year at 68.5 bil- 
lion dollars, a gain of approximately 
7 per cent over the 1938 income of 64 
billion, although 14 billion dollars less 
than the record total of 1929. 

Averages for prices and living costs 
varied little from 1938 to 1939, the De- 
partment reports, and thus the gain in 
rational income accurately indicates 
the gain in real income. National in- 
come figures for the past several years 
are listed as follows: 

ESTIMATED NATIONAL INCOME 


BORD ccvccccccvsccecvevscccenes $79,000,000,000 
BD -cacwnevdedengesesenedsavend 73,000,000,000 
ae eer Ss 
DE Gontontessvsessoseseceuent 48,000,000,000 
BE Sas cenccues eeaeeeee 45,000,000,000 
ME @560neereu0 iescecbssaeves 50,000,000,000 
.. eee vib 0.6.0) b0.0.000 e0 bine Oe 
SE dt cserdegetapatseees . 63,800,000,000 


— Ereapr oe ebacaais so ees ses 69,800,000,000 
Pi fetibebises ooh b .. 64,000,000,000 
1939 . 68,500,000,000 


Contributing factors to the increased 
national income included a $550,000,- 
000 gain in dividend disbursements and 
an increase in labor’s share of the total 
income, both factors being the result of 





Value of Products 


Number 
URES . wawawewiuenesss000s00% 166,794 
CEL on ceseceseee cece ~e- 50,548 
EE Ee ereT 37,611 
EE sca ceetes teceeweon 23,661 
PED scecteecenns ese De 
Prete 12.763 
SEO OEEED. ciesceccccesceces 8,908 
$1,000,000-$2.499,999 ......cccccees 6,098 
$2,500, 000-$4,999,999 .........ceeee 2,132 
$5,000,000 and OVEF....cccccccccee 1,651 





Manufacturing Establishments, 1937 


Value of 
Products 


Per Cent (Add 000) Per Cent 
100.0 $60,712,872 100.0 
30.3 576,966 1.0 
22.5 1,214,034 2.0 
14.2 1,683,661 2.8 
14.0 3,729,973 6.1 
7.7 4,511,524 7.4 
5.3 6,279,012 10.3 
3.7 9,396,818 15.5 
1.3 7,337,152 12.1 
1.0 25,983,732 2.8 


—1937 Census of Manufactures. 
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Income Payment Indices by 
Types, 1936-39 





—Department of Commerce 


a higher rate of economic activity. Pay- 
rolls in manufacturing industries are 
estimated to have increased by one and 
one-half billion dollars, or one-eighth 
over 1938. Work-relief wages were 
down approximately 275 million dollars. 

Particularly marked was the increase 
in the contribution of the commodity- 
producing industries—those which ex- 
perience wide cyclical fluctuations. De- 
spite the wide gains over 1938, this 
group remained farther below the re- 
covery peak of 1937 than the other pro- 
ducing groups. 

Contract construction also improved, 
and the mining industry showed a gain 
despite the bituminous coal shut-down 
of the spring. Agricultural income ex- 
perienced only a slight advance over 
1938, and this was traceable to a 
marked increase in government bene- 
fits. Income from marketings of crops 
and livestock was 1.5 per cent greater 


service industries as a group have ex- 
perienced only minor changes over the 
past two years, and for 1939 showed 
but little improvement over a year ago. 
Government’s contribution to the na- 
tional income was practically the same 
in 1939 as in 1938; the regular pay 
rolls of the Federal, state, and local 
governments continued to expand as in 
recent years, but this increase was 
largely offset by a considerable reduc- 
tion in work-relief wages. 

According to a study compiled by 
the Investors Syndicate, “real” con- 
sumer income for the first half of 1940 
showed a gain of 11 per cent as com- 
pared with the like 1939 period. An 
income gain of 13 per cent was par- 
tially offset by a rise in living costs of 
2 per cent. 

The spending habits of the public 
have shifted over the last few decades, 
according to a study made by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. The 
report emphasized the fact that the rise 
in the standard of living has increased 
the instability of business because of 
the growing ratio of purchases of dur- 
able goods and non-essential items, 
which may be curtailed abruptly in the 
event of depression. 

PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES 
1909 1929 1933 1937 
Food and soft 
drinks . $85 $169 $84 $153 


oot _ ad » Z 
% of total. 29 2% 25 3% 23 5% 24.5% 


Alcoholic bev- 
erages .. , $20 $16 $12 $28 
% of total. 6.8% 2.5% 3.4% 5.1% 
Tobacco ...... 7 $14 $10 $13 
% of total. 2.4% 2.1% 2.7% 2.4% 
Clothing ..... $41 $84 $42 $55 
% of total. 14.1% 12.5% 11.6% 10.0% 
Transportation $12 $69 $34 $60 


% of total. 4.1% 10.3% 





than in the preceding year. Home mainte- -_ a _— — 
The distributive industries also con- 8% of total. 27.9% 28.5% 30.8% 27.5% 
tributed notably to the 1939 rise in na- Sickness and 
tional income, with steam railroads Geath f total. 3 tng 4 e327 5 ony 4 oy 
. . c QO OUdAl. eo. c oO o a: 
making the best showing on a percent-  popconal ap- 
age basis. Moreover, the product of pearance ... $5 | $14 Ri, $11 
the distributive industries was the ™ ae a a ~— et 1.9% 
™ pm cecres OF ces ‘ aot «ft 
same as the dollar total in 1937. The % of total. 3.8% 5.5% 45% 4.9% 
Wholesale Distribution for the United States, 1935 
No. of Net No. of Net 
estab- sales estab- sales 
lishments (add 000) lishments (add 000) 
UNITED STATES ....176,756 $42,802,913 Florida ....... 2,239 $399,290 
New ENGLAND .. 9.580 2.528.497 Georgia ....... 2,667 605,272 
Connecticut 1,481 "306 078 Maryland 2,316 496,017 
Maine ...... 5 "970 127.840 North Carolina 2,458 555,396 
Massachusetts . 6,739 1,806,346 South Carolina 1,422 267,122 
New Hampshire 363 54.069 Virginia ........ 2,123 502,951 
Rhode Island .. 683 180,597 West Virginia ...... 1,251 231,076 
Vermont ...... 344 53.567 East SoutH CENTRAL... 17,594 1,609,657 
wew Jerse 9 i d C ~ ed « Ve 
New Yo “ad ; : RB er 708,646 Mississippi 1,243 179,902 
Pennavyivanta 10452 Statess | Tennessee ........ ’ 2'626 745.609 
. “+s . a a )6=— ee SENTRAL . 056 2,696,57 
EAST NorTH CENTRAL.. 35,638 8,709,015 gp by bs — aur . 9. "180 4s. 
nee : -+ 12,009 3,937,609 Louisiana . . 2,131 580,260 
Michigan’ 4,333 654,917 Oklahoma 3.668 — 404.465 
Ohic secs = 1.410.767 Texas cesses 1,753 1,581,540 
ETS 2146 ert'ass «© MounralN.... 6,413 847,030 
: - nes 17.100 Arizona .. sacenie Sa 78.046 
West NorTH CENTRAL. 29.526 4,786,928 Colorado . 1,884 824.382 
oe teens 5,063 627,795 Idaho ..... . 954 82,195 
a 4,621 398,387 Montana ..... .. 1,254 121,641 
Minnesota 5,695 1,188,413 Nevada ... 158 15,300 
Missouri 6,691 1,811,544 New Mexico aan 45,579 
Nebraska eee 3,122 27,719 BIOMED cocccce ° 888 154,18 
North Dakota 2.435 133,808 Wyoming . oa 337 25,698 
South Dakota 1,899 99,262 Paciric........ . 17,190 3,922,436 
SouTH ATLANTIC 15,367 3,406,153 California 12,342 2,975,253 
Delaware ... 262 106,300 Oregon ..... 1,615 343,443 
District of Columbia 629 242,729 Washington 3.233 603.740 





—1935 Census of Wholesale Distribution. 





Wholesale Distribution by Kinds 
of Business, 1939 


1939 
Tolume 


a 


Kind of Business 
Service and limited- 
function wholesalers — 


Tn  «t-néwcubecndesned $20, 700,000.01 
Amusement and sporting 

wesexene : 171,000, 0 
Automotive ...... : 1,011,000. 0 
Beer, wines and liquors.. 989, 000,01 
Chemicals and paints . 321,000.01 
Clothing and furnishings. . 700,000. 0 


Coal and coke 406,000.01 
Drugs and drug 


(full line and 


sundries 
specialty 


. (cntnnde mie ken ee 544.000.0 
Dry goods (full line and 

specialty lines) .. 1.017.000 
Electrical goods . 829 000.0 


Farm products 
terials) cane ‘abandon 
Farm products (consumer 


(raw ma- 


_ 


860.000. 


goods) ..... 1,966.000.' 
Farm supplies . 331,000,0 
Furniture and house furn- 

ERS 308.000 
Groceries and foods (full 

line and specialty lines) 3,801,000 
Hardware : a 519,000, 
Jewelry and optical goods 230,000 
Lumber and construction 

materials .. : 728,000 
Machinery equipment and 

supplies .... Dear 1.029.000 
Metals and metal work 

(except scrap) ee 875.000 
Paper and its products 488 000.0 
Plumbing and heating 

equipment and supplies 156.000.( 

obacco and its products 

(except leaf) 909 000 ¢ 
Waste materials 611.000 
All other ' 1,241,000 
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Social - cultural 


activities , $20 $37 $22 0) 
% of total 6.7% 6% 6.1% 5.5% 
Direct pay- 
ments to gov- 
ernment a , $11 $4 $i 
% of total. 0.1% 1.6% 1.1 7 
Totals ........ $293 $669 $360 $54: 
100% 100% 100% 100 


*Including imputed rentals of owner! 
cupied homes. 


Distribution 

The proportion of manufactured 
goods distributed through wholesalers 
and jobbers has shown a slight decline 
since 1929, with an increase in the pro- 
portion distributed by manufactures 
through their own wholesale branches, 
according to the final report on Dis- 
tribution of Manufacturers’ Sales dur- 
ing 1935, a part of the latest Census 
of Business. Statistics on this and 
other distribution trends shown in the 
1940 census have not yet been released. 

The 1935 Census of Business in?- 
cluded basic data on the use of the 
various primary channels of distribu- 
tion by 134,392 manufacturing plants. 
Selling value (f. o. b. factory prices) 
of all goods sold or transferred during 


1935 by these plants, amounted & 
$43,801,214,000. 
Sales through primary channels 


$38,212.860,000, or 87.3 


} 


amounted to 

per cent of total sales; the remainder 
were interplant transactions, exports 
invoiced direct from plants and other 
sales not distributed through wsua 
channels or not allocated. 

Analyses of the sales of 91,688 pants 
(68.3 per cent of total plants ort- 
ing) for which data for 1935, compar 
able with data for 1929, were obt«ined, 
revealed numerous changes in the rela 
tive importance of the primar) an- 


1940 
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XECUTIVE PUBLICATION 
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VARKET AND FIELD 


MARKET 


-e are some two million businesses in the 


} state >. 


y store 


sone Company. 
ations such as manufacturing, whole- 


These range from the corner 


to the American Telegraph and 
They fall into broad 


retailing, banking, financial, insurance, 


rs, and SO ¢ 


y companies selling to “business” are in- 


mn. 


|in all these companies. Not many have 


ganizations or distribution facilities cap- 


‘serving the entire business market. 


« whether they are selling machinery 


sory buildings to manufacturers or office 


ment and supplies to insurance companies, 


f those W ho sell to business are interested 


‘ily in reaching the top group of com- 


whose purchases are large and whose 


vs are favorable. 


ugh only 


5.9 


of the corporations which 


ncome tax returns had total assets of over 


lion dollars each, this group of about 


teenth of 


the total number controlled 


—nearly sev en-eighths—of the total assets 


corporations. (Figures from “Statistics of 
be.” United States Bureau of Internal Rev- 
26, ) (See “Dun’s Review,” March 1939.) 


SIZ} 


last f 
he numb 

nother 

1S of Cal 
» ae em 
Cent of r¢ 


BY TOTAL ASSETS 
ALL CORPORATIONS 
Downward Cumulations 
I al Assets C€ ions Assets 
Mill 
f doll Per t Per Ce 
134,389 0.10 44 
24,29 0.19 52.3 
47,40 8 68.0 
18,967 5 74.3 
77 37.95 } 86.8 
I41 12 90.9 
4 7,99 7 44.2 
44 9,229 97.2 
8 4,23 45.4 28.6 
43 4.15 0.0 
$4 03,180 


ig alone is considered, a similar 


found to eXIst. 
that 6.4 


The income 
of the manufacturing 


total assets of over one million 


companies have 83.0 


of the 


manufacturing corporations. 


TOTAL ASSETS 
FACTURERS 
STARTING WITH LARGEST? 


Ce rporations 
Per Cent 
0.05 


1.5 

6.4 
34-9 
49.5 


Total 
Assets 
Per Cent 

32.0 

66.9 
53.0 
96.9 


93.5 


years there have come data 


I workers employed by com- 


ication of purchasing needs | 


ity. 


About one-third of all 


yed by the one-quarter of 


rting employers who employ 


| 





a a 
FUNCTION - 
Ww Ww Ww 


Ww 


over 1,000 workers each. (Figures of concerns 
reporting wages under the old-age insurance 
provisions, July-December 1937, Social Security 
Board.) (See “Dun’s Review,” March 1939.) 


BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 
STARTING WITH LARGEST 


SIZI 
CUMULATIVI 


Employees 
Per Cent 


Employers 
Per Cent 


Employee Brackets 
Number 


10,000 and over 0.0L! 12.5 
5,000 and over 0.025 16.5 
1,000 and over 0.21 32.0 

500 and over 0.48 40.5 
100 and over 2.50 62.5 


MARKET FUNCTION 

The effectiveness of an executive magazine 
as an aid in marketing products depends upon 
the extent to which it secures a broad coverage 
of executives of the large and active concerns 
where purchasing power is concentrated. 

The need for such circulation has been ex- 
perienced by those selling to business and has 
been demonstrated by numerous surveys. It 
has been found that while salesmen can reach 
purchasing agents and department heads, they 
are often unable to reach the executives who 
make the final decisions. 

Not only do top executives, including presi- 
dents, make the final decisions, but on all but 
routine items they frequently initiate, consider, 
and select purchases. When salesmen cannot 
reach these executives, it becomes necessary for 
their companies to reach them in some manner; 
the advertising pages of executive magazines 
fulfill that function. 


EDITORIAL FUNCTION 

The primary function of an executive publica- 
tion is to supply management executives with 
fundamental facts, figures, philosophy, and infor- 
mation on problems of management common to 
all businesses, as distinguished from the detailed 
trade editorial content of vertical magazines. 

Chief executives recognize the need to sit 
down with those whose minds are working on 
similar problems and thresh the mental bushes. 
This they are able to do with the special and 
regular features of executive magazines. 

“Dun’s Review” has made a distinguished con- 
tribution to executive literature. It impartially 
records and interprets the effects of significant 
trends, developments, and legislation; reports 
the findings of authoritative economic research; 
presents without prejudice the views of leaders 
of American thinking on controversial subjects; 
reviews business conditions. 

Dr. Willard L. Thorp is editor; Norman C. 
Firth, managing editor; associate editors are: 
Edwin B. George, Walter L. Mitchell, Jr., 
A. M. Sullivan; assistant editors: George T. 
Bristol, R. L. Leger, M. D. Kysor, Dwight L. 


Wardell: Art Director: Clarence Switzer. 





VALUES 


CIRCULATION 

“Dun’s Review” has an average total edi 
of 53,535 

The following figures provide a comy 
breakdown of the circulation. It is a deta 
name-by-name check of the controlled ci 
lation, as audited by C.C.A., for May 1 
These figures are not a projection of a sar 

These figures reveal the extent to wl 
“Dun’s Review” provides coverage of the c 
executives of the leading corporations of 
country. 

ANALYSIS BY OFFICE OR EXECUTIVE TITL 


Owner, Partner . Manager . ccccccees 


Chairman of Board : 152 Sales Manager.... 

PUREE so wcensee «+ 20,523 Credit Manager. ... 

Vice-President .......... 2,089 Compt., Chief Accountant, 

SUGROREET « ccscscccsencs 12 Cashier, Asst. Cashier 

ES . s ascene » 2a Office Manager 

Asst. Treasurer, Asst. All Other (Including Com 
BOCPIEET oc cccesanccess 463 pany Names) 

District and Branch Mgr 1,553 

General Manager ..... ° 450 ,. Preece ee 


ANALYSIS BY SIZE AND TYPE OF COMPANI 


All Other 


Dun & Brapstrreet Ratings: (under $20,000, 


Type of Company $125,000-Over $20,000 not rated, 
51,000,000 5125 00 or N.Q.) 
Manufacturing ... ss 15,350 5,151 6,088 
W holesaling - , 5,405 3,390 3,116 
Banking, Insurance, 
PRE a b habieeassnwees Not Rated..... 4,442 
All Others (Retailing, 
Transportation, Com 
munication) ... ee 1,252 301 2,225 
SOCAL 0 cocccescocceoss 7 8,842 15,874 


Also available are analyses showing the 
of officer by type of company and by size. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


1 Time 6 Time 9 Times 


a. One Page. $310.0 


} lwo Columns 245 224.00 


‘ One Column 125.00 


p. One-half Column... 65.0% 60.00 +0 


E. Line Rate......seee 
ADVERTISING RESPONSIVENESS 
The executives covered by “Dun’s Revi 
have given conclusive evidence of their rea 
ship and responsiveness to advertising in 
magazine. Such proof will be found in cur 
reprints: “Presidents Do Read and Wri 
“g5 Business Replies in 17 Days;” and 
Executives Replied to R. A. Advertiseme 
Also available are reprints explaining 
value and function of the magazine: “The (¢ 
and Feeding of Presidents,” and “What is 
Most Important Nut on A Locomotive?” 
Copies of the above reprints, and san 
copies of the magazine will be sent to tl 
asking for them on business letterheads. 


DUN'S REVIEV 


PUBLISHED BY DUN & BRADSTREET, I 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELA 
290 Broadway 228 No. LaSalle St. 326 Bulkicy 
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nels of distribution used by certain in- 
dustries or groups of industries, be- 
tween 1929 and 1935. Comparing the 
industry groups as a whole, however, 
few significant changes were apparent. 

Most important were the declines 
during this interval in the proportion 
of distributed sales to wholesalers and 
jobbers (31.8 per cent in 1929 and 27.3 
per cent in 1935); and sales direct to 
industrial and other large users (26 
per cent in 1929 and 24.6 per cent in 
1935). 

Sales to manufacturers’ own whole- 
sale branches, however, were shown to 
have increased from 18 per cent in 1929 
to 20.6 per cent in.1935. Sales direct 
to retailers (including chains) in- 
creased from 20 per cent in 1929 to 22.9 
per cent in 1935. 

CHANNELS OF PRIMARY 
DISTRIBUTION 
Percent of 
Total Sales 
To industrial and other large users 24.5 
To wholesalers and jobbers.... 23.2 
To retailers of all types (including 

chain stores) . : 19. 
To own wholesale branches... — 
To household consumers 1, 
To own retail stores........ 1 


oo bo 


A total of 116,473 of the 134,392 man- 
ufacturers represented in all industry 
groups sold their products exclusively 
through their own sales organizations, 
and accounted for 91 per cent of total 
sales. The remaining nine per cent of 
sales were made by 4,314 plants selling 
exclusively through agents, brokers 
and commission houses, and by 13,605 
plants selling part of their output 
through such middlemen. 


Wholesaling 

Total sales of service and limited 
function wholesalers amounted to $20,- 
700,000,000 in 1939, according to esti- 
mates made by the Department of 
Commerce. This was an increase of 
about 9 per cent over the 1938 total of 
$19,023,000,000, although 7 per cent be- 
low the 1937 total. 

Since the general wholesale price av- 
erage was about 2 per cent lower in 
1939 than in 1938, there was a moder- 
ately larger gain in the quantity of 
goods sold at wholesale than was true 
of the dollar sales. In general, farm 
products and food products (which con- 
stitute a large proportion of the sales 
of service wholesalers) experienced 
somewhat greater than average price 
declines. The 7 per cent difference be- 
tween 1937 and 1939 is largely a reflec- 
tion of the lower prices prevalent in the 
later period; the wholesale price index 
showed a larger relative decline for this 
comparative period than the indicated 
drop in these sales estimates. 

Estimated sales by quarters for 1938 
and 1939, together with the percentage 
of increase, were as follows: 


Estimated Sales 
(Millions of dollars) Per cent 


Period 1938 1939 gain 
First quarter $ 4,420 $ 4,630 4.8 
Second quarter 4,660 4,971 6.7 
rhird quarter 4,924 5,424 10.2 
Fourth quarter 5,019 5.675 T3.1 

Year total $19,023 $20,700 8.8 


All of the individual kind of business 
groups for which estimates are pre- 
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Retail Distribution by States, 1935 
r— Net Sales—, Percent Total 
Number Percent of Total Payroll 
of Stores (add 000) Change Sales Employees (add 000) 
UNITED STATES 1,653,961 $33,161,276 32 100.00 3,961,478 $3,623,289 
NEw ENGLAND... 114,044 2,721,911 26 8.21 350,467 322,456 
Connecticut .... 24,464 556,722 29 1.68 64,335 66,968 
De: steskéseees tap te, 232.599 26 .70 24,783 22,100 
Massachusetts .. 55.536 1,461,180 22 4.41 186,136 182,065 
New Hampshire . 7 7995 152,583 36 46 16,249 14,881 
Rhode Island ... 9 095 219,706 31 66 28,881 27,671 
We cénniese 4,958 99,121 26 .30 10,083 8,771 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC. . 402,028 8,460,917 28 25.52 982,340 989,038 
New Jersey bee 67,798 1,220,299 20 3.68 136,907 140,660 
PUG BOGE cccccce 204,511 4,749,708 27 14.33 527,564 568.833 
Pennsylvania ..... 129,719 2,490,910 33 7.51 317,869 279,545 
East NortTH CENTRAL. 340,393 7,170,586 35 21.62 873,507 800,496 
tn cntteaae 98,538 2,173,069 26 6.55 272,784 263,232 
Indiana .. : 42,471 780,508 37 2.35 98,052 81,580 
Michigan . 61,962 1,388,236 46 4.19 163,278 152,323 
Se scaedne ‘ 93,268 1,956,941 36 5.90 242,003 219,407 
Wisconsin ...... 44.154 871,832 40 2.63 97,390 83,954 
West NortH CENTRAL. 192,570 3,521,954 33 10.62 413,984 340,260 
PN se.anws sewed a ‘ 38,979 650,029 36 1.96 73,273 5,8 
Kansas ..... : 27,433 448,261 36 1.35 52,634 
Minnesota .. 37,495 $20,010 40 2.47 92,498 
Missouri ...... 50,927 946,125 25 2.85 124,849 
Nebraska ..... 19,099 359,757 31 1.09 40,967 
North Dakota . 9,019 150,208 39 45 14,076 
South Dakota . 9,618 147,564 39 45 5,687 
SouTH ATLANTIC. 181,731 3,296,008 33 9.94 423,911 
DeIBWOATO 2.200000. 4,390 76,877 33 23 9,102 
District of Cc olumbia. 6,472 330,813 37 1.00 42.069 
a ras . 24,330 425 807 47 1.28 57,255 
J 31,310 484,693 7 1.46 66,896 
Maryland ...... 23,349 462,874 20 1.40 59.681 
North Carolina 29.462 463,219 28 1.40 60,207 
South Carolina . 16,686 248,206 3 75 33,327 
Virginia ..... os 26,757 471,329 32 1.42 58,105 
West Virginia .. 18,975 332,190 36 1.00 37,269 
East SoutH CENTRAL 94,034 1,386,429 35 4.18 175,856 
Alabama ...... 22,167 337,217 35 1.02 42,517 
Kentucky .... 29,286 388,278 27 1.17 48,481 
Mississippi .. 15,136 178,348 27 54 23,384 
Tennessee .. 27,445 482,586 46 1.45 61,474 
West Soutn C ENTRAL 138,709 2,309,174 32 6.96 291,496 
Arkansas ..... Jae 18,292 240,724 34 73 28,046 
Louisiana .... 23,189 344,393 30 1.04 50,271 
Oklahoma . 26,022 434,793 27 1.31 53,809 
rr 71,206 1,289,264 34 3.88 159,370 
MOUNTAIN..... 49,140 1,100,728 49 3.32 114,904 
Arizona ...... 5,214 121,083 59 .37 13,156 
Colorado ... 14,27 302,559 30 91 34,049 
De caceee 5,863 140,167 60 .42 13,064 
Montana ..... 7,944 189,457 69 .57 17,751 
Nevada ...... 1,709 43,932 53 13 4,262 
New Mexico . 4,812 88,751 65 27 9,396 
ME <nnssese 5,839 132,098 44 .40 15,891 
Wyoming .. 3,486 82,681 48 -25 7,335 
PAGIPIC. cccce: 141,312 3,193,569 40 9.63 355,013 
California 100,874 2,329,009 3§ 7.02 262,524 
Oregon .. os 15,352 335,851 50 1.01 35,066 33.8 14 
Ww ashington i 25,086 528,709 44 1.60 57,423 56,287 
—1935 Census of Retail Distribution 








sented recorded gains in 1939 over 
1938. These increases ranged from the 
3 per cent rise shown for wholesalers 
of drugs and drug sundries, grocery 
and food products, and tobacco prod- 
ucts, up to more than 20 per cent in 
the case of some durable goods lines. 
The number of wholesaling estab- 
lishments reporting to the 1935 Census 
of Wholesale Distribution were divided 
as follows: 
WHOLESALING ESTABLISHMENTS, 1935 


1935 
Num- sales 
ber (millions) 
TEP eeeroeceinveve 176,756 $42,802,913 
FULL-SERVICE AND LIM- 
ITED - FUNCTION 
WHOLESALERS . 88,931 17,661,691 
Wholesale merchants . 78,277 14,446,316 
Voluntary-group whole- 
salers ..... 128 100,569 
Converters . been 502 284,121 
Exporters ... : 513 571,490 
DEGTORTD coccczcsces ay tt 1,068,234 
Industrial distributors. ,633 444,877 
Drop shippers or desk 
TOUOGTD ccccceseces 1,031 365,926 
Mail-order wholesalers 189 13,984 
Retailer-cooperative 
warehouses ........ 161 153,398 
Wagon distributors .. 4,256 212,776 
MANUFACTURERS’ SALES 
BRANCHES 
(With stocks) ....... 11,634 7,446,014 
MANUFACTURERS’ SALES 
OFFICES 
(Without stocks) .... 4,196 3,620,074 
BuLK TANK STATIONS 
( PETROLEUM ) ~- 27,333 2,704,047 


Independent stations 3,880 
Chain Operated stations 17,017 
Commission stations.. 6,436 
AGENTS AND BROKERS... 18,147 
Auction companies ... 609 
DE cosensesees 3,922 
Commission merchants 3,135 
Export agents .... ; 496 
Import agents ...... 335 
Manufacturers’ agents 7,548 
Selling agents........ 1,712 
Other agents a4 390 
ASSEMBLERS .......... 26,515 
Country buyers of farm 
DEGENED  cccccesecs 10,813 
Cream stations ...... 3,619 
Cooperative marketing 
associations ....... 2,117 955,727 
Elevators (grain) .... 8,462 600,363 
Packers and shippers. 1,504 230,92 


Retailing 

Total retail sales in the United States 
were estimated at approximately 38 
billion dollars for 1939 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, a gain of two and 
one-half billion or 7 per cent over the 
1938 total. The gains over the 1938 
total were shared by all major business 
groups and ranged from a high of 28 
per cent for the automotive group to 
less than 3 per cent for such stable 
lines as food, drugs and filling stator 
sales. 

For the first half of 1939 retail t 
held around the improved position 
tained by the end of 1938. With in 


~ 
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‘eased employment and payrolls and 
higher industrial production after Au- 


ust, 1939, consumer purchasing ex- 
anded considerably. 

Sales in the fourth quarter of 1939 
were much higher, after allowance for 
easonal influences, than in the preced- 
ing three quarters of the year. How- 
ever, the margin of gain over the 1938 
comparable period dropped to 6% per 
cent from 8% per cent in the second 
and third quarters. This was a reflec- 
tion of the sharp rise experienced in 
the final quarter of 1938 which was 
larger relatively than the substantial 
gain realized in the final quarter of 
1939. Estimates of sales by quarters 
are as follows: 

Estimated 
Sales 
(Millions 


of Dollars) Per Cent 


Quarter 1939 Gain 
First Quarter 8,195 5.0 
Second Quarter 9,490 8 5 
Third Quarter 8,955 8.5 
Fourth Quarter 11,310 6.5 

Year Total .ccccecs. 37,950 7.0 

Sales for 1939, by major retail 
groups, and the per cent gain over 1938 


were reported as follows: 


1939 Per Cent 
Sales in Gain Over 
Type Millions 1938 
Fx -  casncee 9,095 2.0 
Bee and liquor... 418 6.0 
Eating and drinking. 2,770 3.5 
Farmers’ supply and gen- 
eral stores RE 2.0 
Dept... drv zoods” and gen- 
eral merchandise oes 4,030 6.5 
order (catalog sales 
m.o. houses). 519 12.0 
Variety stores ... 905 5.5 
AT ps rel group 3.085 5.5 
Automotive group 4,990 28.0 
Filling stations .. 2,428 1.0 
Furniture and household. 1,603 12.5 
Lumber, bldg. and hdwe.. 2,497 10.0 
Drug stores 1,410 2.5 
Jewelry stores 307 16.0 
Others .. nee 2.073 5.0 
ee ti . 37,950 7.0 
As is usual in times of marked 


changes in business activity, the sales 

the more durable goods have fluc- 
tuated sharply during the past two 
years. Sales of this type of merchan- 
had declined more promptly and 
te a greater degree during the 1937-38 
recession than those of other commodi- 
ties; the subsequent recovery in these 
lines accounted for more than half of 
the total increase in retail trade from 
1938 to 1939. Stores in the furniture, 
electrical appliance and house furnish- 
ings group had a sales volume about 

eighth larger than in 1938, while 
sales of lumber, building material, and 
hardware dealers expanded about one- 


aise 


e dollar sales of general merchan- 
d and apparel stores rose about 6 
per cent over 1938. The largest rela- 
tive improvement in general merchan- 


dise trade over 1938 was recorded by 
mail order sales. Catalogue sales have 
f d ahead in recent years and for 
1! were at a record figure. The rela- 
t rain for mail order sales as com- 
pared with 1938 was approximately 
tw as large as that shown for sales 


gh other types of general mer- 


chandise outlets. Sales at variety stores, 
up about 6 per cent from 1938, moved 
ab the previous high points of 1937 
and 1929. 





Kind of Business 


Foop STORES......... 
Candy and confectionery stores 


Egg and poultry dealers 
Delicatessen stores 
Fruit stores and vegetable markets 
Grocery stores (without meats) 
Combination stores 
Meat markets 
Fish markets—seafood 
Bakeries and caterers 
Other food stores 
GENERAL STORES (WITH FOOD). 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE GROUP 


De partment stores 
Variety, 5-and-10. & to-a-dollar stores. 
Ps Gs o6- 0606060 0600000006 
Men’s furnishings stores . 
Men's clothing—furnishings s 
Family clothing stores 
Women’s ready-to-wear stores 
Furriers and fur shops .. : 
Millinery stores 
Custom tailors 
Accessories—other apparel stores 
Shoe stores 


Motor—vehicle dealers 
Used-car dealers 
Accessories, tire 
Garages 
Other automotive 
FILLING STATIONG. ....0000s.:. 
F'URNITURE-HOUSEHOLD GROUP.... 
Pa GON cenccensasncenesd 
Floor coverings-drapery stores 
Household appliance and radio stores. 
Radio dealers : 
Other home furnishings stores vaen 
LUMBER-BUILDING-HARDWARE GROUP..... 
Lumber and building-material dealers. 
Hardware stores 


(new) 
and battery dealers. 


Paint, glass, wall-paper stores .. 
Electrical supply stores 
EATING AND DRINKING PLACES. er 
Restaurants-cafeterias- lunch ‘rooms 
Lunch counters, refreshment stands 
Drinking places i ‘ 
ES GUGMBs cc caccecectsces 
Drug stores with fountain , 
Drug stores without fountain . 
OTHER RETAIL STORES........... 
Bicycle shops 
Book stores 
Cigar stores and cigar stands . 


News dealers ......... 

Sporting goods stores ° 

Beer and liquor stores (pac “ke iged) 

Other classifications 
SECOND-HAND STORES.........4-- 

Second-hand stores—clothing 

Second-hand—furniture 

Second-hand tires, accessories 

Pawn shops 

Second-hand stores—other 


and shoe.. 





tIncludes no compensation for 
nesses. 





Retail Stores by Types, 1935* 


TOTAL FOR UNITED STATES...... 


Dairy products stores and milk dealers.. 


(groceries & meats) 


Dry goods & general merchandise stores 


Hardware and farm implement dealers.. 
Heating and plumbing equipment dealers 


RE 405006000066688660004006 

Fuel and ice dealers ............ 

Gift, novelty, souvenir shops ......... én 
Hay, grain, feed stores (without groc.). 
Hay, grain and feed stores (with groc.). 
Farm and garden supply stores. 

SOW BtOTOS .nccccces: ‘ 

Luggage stores ..... 


and parts 


Number and part- Pay Rollt 
of Sales time). Avg. Total 
stores (add 000) for year (add 000) 
1,653,961 $33,161,276 3,961,478 $3,623,289 
532,010 8,362,425 745,103 663,418 
55,197 314,467 37,191 23,126 
16,380 576,351 79,964 114,994 
5,747 52,404 4,662 2,951 
6,554 88,708 7,141 5,677 
32,632 215,965 23,217 16,770 
188,738 2,202,607 156,031 125,802 
166, 933 4,149,813 359,716 304,006 
32,555 565,640 45,258 44,551 
6,919 46,811 6,220 4,481 
14,150 99,908 16,604 12,836 
6,905 49,751 9,099 8,224 
66,701 1,110,403 82,841 60,735 
44,651 4,619,751 729,195 608,817 
28,709 527,862 65.730 48,612 
4,201 3,311,070 492,090 468,910 
11,741 780,819 171,375 91,295 
95,968 2,656,242 327,629 338,300 
13,198 515,949 45,579 59,705 
7,716 143,668 12,704 15,110 
7,881 358,849 46,777 47,205 
21,975 794,992 107,469 103,047 
1,535 59,897 6,765 10,461 
9,568 94,451 18,651 14,865 
6,559 67,120 14,820 17,316 
8,569 109,917 17,733 13,968 
18,967 511,399 57,131 56,623 
116,702 4,606,650 378,000 436,993 
30,294 3,725,438 257,154 314,274 
4,751 122,204 9,868 10,769 
14,343 373,910 45,751 54,557 
66,243 370,064 63,220 55,122 
1,071 15,034 2,007 2,271 
197,568 1,967,714 203,753 177,128 
45,215 1,289,896 173,931 211,188 
17,043 694,578 77,905 102,065 
2,611 61,246 8,943 9,752 
14,100 381,17 65,836 75,156 
4, 296 57,152 6,135 7,513 
7,165 95,749 15,112 16,702 
73,186 1,864,275 193,672 21,113 
21.149 866,865 90,858 108,801 
26,996 467,217 45,658 48,558 
9,637 291,762 22,058 22,381 
5,025 89,477 16,802 20 1065 
8,910 127.049 14,907 17,250 
1,469 21,905 3,389 4,058 
251,473 2,390,860 646,935 413,720 
113,037 1,453,118 442,908 282,637 
40,431 213,781 52,844 29,595 
98,005 723,961 151,183 101,488 
56,697 1,232,593 159,130 143,354 
38,731 950,328 127,830 112,660 
17,966 282,265 31,300 30,694 
151,240 2,947,127 300,295 331,410 
781 5,149 628 493 
2,979 67,007 12,117 13.474 
15,350 182,950 15,111 13,820 
11,242 98,718 17,320 15,964 
35,293 859,018 91,573 106,066 
5,512 31,502 4,285 3,366 
10,350 317,390 17,418 16,284 
782 29,277 1,626 1,397 
9,176 252,471 18,732 18,248 
12,447 234,893 25,709 35.479 
829 16,230 1,721 2,124 
7,071 61,655 13,843 6,491 
1,944 35,315 3,692 4,252 
12,105 328,307 16,312 19,458 
25,379 427,245 60,208 74,494 
22,550 113,340 20,994 17,113 
2,862 6,544 1,192 631 
6,941 21.961 3,383 2,232 
6,433 29,988 7,121 5,392 
1,142 20,489 2,258 3,096 
5,172 34,358 7,040 5,762 


*Kind-of-business classifications are not a measure of sales by commodities 
proprietors 


Employees 
(full-time 


and firm members of unincorporated busi- 





—1935 Census of Retail Distribution. 





Food sales, which do not record wide 
luctuations in volume, totalled nine 
billion dollars during 1939, an increase 
of about 2 per cent in dollar turnover. 
A moderately lower level of food prices 
throughout the year affected these sales 
comparisons. 

Dollar sales of filling stations, de- 
spite record gasoline consumption, were 
estimated to be only slightly above 


1938. Lower gasoline prices tended to 
hold back the dollar total for this 
group. 


The above figures do not include the 
receipts of service, amusement and hotel 
establishments, which in 1935 were di- 
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vided as follows: 574,708 service estab- 
lishments (personal, business, mechani- 
cal repair and miscellaneous service), 
$2,029,302,000; 37,677 amusement 
places, $699,051,000; and 28,822 hotels, 
$720,145,000. 

The 1,653,961 retail establishments 
included in the 1935 Census of Retail 
Distribution were classified according to 
the following types of operation: 

RETAIL STORES BY TYPES OF 


OPERATION, 1935 
Percent 
f 


o 
Total 


Sales 


Number Sales 
of stores (add 000) 
United States Total 


—all types 1,653,961 $33,161,276 100.0 


131 
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Independents .....1,474,149 24,246,112 73.1 Direct selling 
Single-store 1,419,855 21,634,246 65.2 (house-to-house) 6,349 125,316 4 
Two-store ...... 40,897 1,749,849 5.3 State liquor 
Three-store .. 13,054 771,246 2.3 Se csasens 2.053 160,665 5 
Local branch sys- Military post 
SE wneences : 343 90,771 3 canteens ... 487 5,524 e 
a 127,482 7,550,186 22.8 Commissaries or 
Local .. : 17,964 1,021,613 3.1 company stores 1,888 113,126 3 
Sec tional and na- Other types .... 30,058 260,967 8 
tional ; .. 107,593 6,413,596 19.3 —— : 
Manufacturer- *Includes some county and municipal 
controlled , 1,925 114,977 4 stores. 
All other types 53,330 1,364,978 4.1 


Leased depart- Associations 


ments, inde- 


oe —¥ or | es 3,517 48,041 1 Chamber of Commerce of the United 

OAS OC aepa - . +. . 

ments, chain 3,664 108,070 3 States of America, Washington, D. C. 

Utility-operated ne ; Retailers’ National Council, Munsey 
stores 3,936 123,242 4 » . 

Mail-order houses 378 420,027 1.3 Bldg., Washington, ~ G 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


Boston Business, 80 Federal St., Boston. Statement), (June, 1940), 22,601. Rates 


Published by Boston Chamber of Com- per line— 
merce. Subscription, $2. Type page, 6%~x Times General Financial 
10. Published ist. Forms close 20th. 1 $0.40 $0.50 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 13 .36 47 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 26 32 .36 
1 $100.00 $70.00 $35.00 52 .30 .32 
6 95.00 66.50 33.35 104 -28 .30 
12 90.00 63.00 31.50 156 .26 .28 
Busi ; . 330 W. 42 St.. New , Ini ‘ rece y 
York. Published by McGraw Hiii Pub. Glevelamder, 400 Union Commerce Bide. 
: i. ~y 7 * ave 2 . Cleveland, Ohio. Published by Cleveland 
Se. ght: 1929, Subscription. $6. Trim Chamber of Commerce. Est, 1926. Sub- 
sO o> 78- ype Be, 13 0/10. 7 scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
we ———-. ane Sates “Gage wt pane. 7%x10\. Published 15th snamth. 
ceding. Agency Gisco 5S, s0-e. 4 A. Forms close Ist mo Agency discounts, 
~ ae a re » eS PO a ae 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's State- 
sé , 23 (gross Sia. Sates ment) (gross), 3,252. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $915.00 $645.00 $335.00 1 $88.0 $59.00 $35.00 
13 860.00 600.00 215.00 6 8° 00 47 00 27.00 
+. $15.00 $60.08 500.08 12 76.00 41.00 23.00 
Color Rat ae — ene Commerce, 1 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 
13 26 52 Published by Chicago Association of 
Two Colors $1090 $1005 $ 950 $ 900 Commerce _Est. 1905. ; Subscription, $2. 
Three Colors 1210 1125 1070 1020 Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms 
Four Colors we Je ee SEES 
(One of which is black) Bleed pages Lates 
10% add'l to published. rates -_ pas< Times 1-Page aoa Page ee Page 
For additional data, see insert between l $180.00 $125.00 $95.00 
pages 6-7 6 165.00 112.50 87.50 
: : 12 150.00 100.00 80.00 


Chain Store Age (Administration Edi- 
tion Combination), 185 Madison Ave., New Commonwealth, The, 111 N. Fifth St., 





York Published by Chain Store Pub tichmond, Va. Published by Virginia 
Corp Est. 1925. Subscription, $3. Trim State Chamber of Commerce. Est. 1934. 
size, 8\%x1l1% Type page, 7x10 Pub- Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11% 
lished Ist Forms close 15th. Agency Type page, 74x10. Published Ist. Forms 
discounts, 15-2. Member A. B. P. Circu- close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
lation (ABC), 13,411; (gross), 17,053. 5c- culation (Publisher's Statement), net 
$1 dry goods and dept. store chains, 9%; paid, 4,515; (gross), 7,208 Rates— 
drug chains, 5%; grocery chains, 16%; Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
other chains, 3° Chain store manager l $100.00 5 $38.50 
c-$1, dry goods and dept. store chains, 6 92.50 35.50 
Li¢ drug chains, 19% grocery chains, 12 85.00 32.75 
13%; other chains, 1%; chain store clerks Color rates on request. 
ind manufacturers, 19%; others, 4 Community Service Group, of Chamber 
Rates : asi bis of Commerce Magazines, 106 W. 11th 
rimes l Page % Page % Page Street, Kansas City, Mo. Published by 
1 $250 00 $190.00 $140.00 Community Service Corp. Est. 1929. Sub- 
© 229.00 170 00 125.00 scription, $1 Trim size. 814x11%. Type 
i 200.00 _ 155.00 110.00 page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
Color rate (red), $70 per page; bleed, 18th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates—1l 
10% add'l page, $150: % page, $110; % page, $60. 
For additional data see insert between e “ : 
pages 6-7 Credit & Financial Management, 1 Park 
Chain Store Age Annual Directory of Ave., New York. Published by National 
Manufacturers. A bound-in section of Association of Credit Men. Est. 1898. 
the General Merchandise-Variety Store Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8x11. Type 
Executives Edition. August issue page, %x10%. Published Ist. to 5th. 
Chain Store Age (Variety Store Editions.) Forms close 15th Agency discounts, 19-2 
(Store managers and executives) 185 a ation (Sworn), 22,424; (gross), 
Madison Ave., New York. Published by ota Rates “— - 
Chain Store Pub. Corp. Est. 1925. Sub- Times 1 Page 2, Page 6 Page 
scription, $3. Trim size, $%x11%. ‘Type «$300.00 $220.00 $120.08 
page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 12 200.00 145.00 80.00 


20th Agency discounts, 15-2. Member - . . . , 
A. B. P Circulation (ABC), General Colors, $50 extra per page per color; 
Merchandise Variety Store Executives’ bleed advertisements on covers only. 

edition, 4,592; Variety Store Managers’ Credit Executive, 354 Fourth Ave., New 
edition, 4,465; combined net, paid, 9,281; York. Published by New York Credit 
gross, 11,9385. Chain Store headquarters Men’s Ass'n. Est. 1907. Subscription $3. 
ind their executives, 15%: chain store Trim size, 8%x1ll1%. Type page, 6%x9. 
managers and ass’t mers., 66%: misc., Published 15th Forms close 25th. Cir- 
including chain store salespeople and culation (Publisher’s Statement), 3,100. 


mfrs., 16%; others, 3% Rates Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $125.00 $75.00 1 $90.00 "$45.00 $23.00 
6 185.00 110.00 65.00 6 75.00 37.50 19.00 
12 165.00 95.00 55.00 12 65.00 32.50 17.00 
Color rates, red, $50; bleed, 10% add'l. Credit World, 1218 Olive St., St. Louis, 
Chicage Journal of Commerce, 12 E Mo. Published by Nat'l Retail Credit 
Grand Ave., Chicago Published by Ass'n. Est. 1912. Subscription, $2. Trim 
Journal of Commerce Pub. Co. Est. 1920. size, 8%x1ll% Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
Subscription, $17. Type page, 16%x21% lished Sth. Forms close 20th. Agency 
Published every business morning. Forms discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 
close 3 p. m preceding day Agency dis- 14.575; (gross), 15,772. Subscription in- 
counts, 15-0 Circulation (Publisher's cluded in ass'n membership fee. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $155.00 $87.50 $50.00 
6 140.00 78.75 45.00 
12 125.00 70.00 40.00 


Color rate, $50 per color per issue. 


D. and W. (See FREIGHT TRAFFIC, SHIP- 
PING, WAREHOUSING. ) 


The Detroiter, 320 Lafayette Blvd., De- 
troit, Mich. Published by Detroit Board 
of Commerce. Est. 1910. Subscription 
$2.50. Type page, 7%x10. Published Mon 
day. Forms close Friday. Agency dis- 
counts, 10-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$120.00 $75.00 $45.00 

6 100.00 60.00 35.00 
13 95.00 55.00 30.00 


Colors—Red per page in fegular color is- 
sue extra $30. Each extra color and any 
oo in non-color issue, per page extra 
0 

Dun’s Review, 290 Broadway, New York 
— = Published by Dun & Bradstreet 
Inc. Est. 1893. Subscription, $4.00. Trim 
size, 94%x12\%. Type size, 7x10 3/16. Pub- 
lishe d 10th. Forms close 15th preceding 
Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation (CCA), 
May, 1940, 46,542; (gross), 53,535. Rates 


Times 1 Page 2% Page 4 Page 
1 $350.00 $245.00 si 25.00 

6 320.00 224.00 114.00 

9 310.00 °17.00 110.00 
12 300.00 210.00 107.00 


Color Rate, $75.00; bleed rate, 10% extra 
For additional data see page 129. 
East Texas Magazine, 666 Adolphus, Dal- 
las, Texas. Published by East Texas 
Chamber of Commerce. Est. 1926. Sub- 
scription, $1.00. Trim size, 8%x12. Type 
size 10x7 5/16. Published Ist Forms 
close 15th. Agency discount, 15-2. Circu 
lation (Publisher's Statement), 2,785 


Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $126.00 $63.00 
6 113.40 56.70 
2 100.80 50.40 





Color rate, $25.00; bleed rate, no « wha irge 

Forbes, 120 Fifth Ave.. New York City. 
Published by B. C. Forbes Pub. Co., Inc 
ony 1917. Subscription, $4. Trim size 


2x11% Type page 7x10 3/16. Put 
fighed ist and 15th. Forms close 12 days 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2 N 


. A. A. statement on request. Circula- 
tion (ABC), 75,794, (gross), 76,171. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $750.00 $500.00 $250.00 
12 675.00 450.00 995 00 


Inside page, 2 colors, $900; (black one 
color): bleed, add 10% to page rate 


Fortune, Time & Life Bldg., New York 
Published by Time, Inc. Est. 1930. Sub- 
scription, $10. Trim size, 11%4x14. Type 
page, 8%x11. Published Ist. Forms 
close 60 days preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (ABC), 151,889; 
(gross), 155.623. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $1,400.00 $700.00 $350.0 
6 1.330.00 665.00 339 50 
12 1,260.00 630.00 315.00 


Color, $2,000 per 4-color page: $1,900 per 
2-color page; bleed, 20% extra, 


Georgia Builder, Chamber of Commerc¢ 
Bldg., Atlanta, G Published by George: 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. Est. 1916 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11’ 

Type page, 7 %4x10% Published month- 
ly; issued Ist week k of publication mon 

Forms close 20th of preceding on 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$70.00 38.00 $21.00 
6 65.00 35.00 19 
12 60.00 32.00 17 
Greater Pittsburgh, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Pittsburgh, Pa. Published by 


Chamber of Commerce. <<. 1919. Sub- 
scription, $1. Type page, 74x10 Pub- 
lished 20th. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Rates—1l1 inch, $3; | 
inches, $2.75 per inch; 360 inches, $- 
Colors, 25% extra for half pages or moré 
Gregg Writer, 270 Madison Ave., New 
York. Est. 1898. Subscription, $1 
Trim size, 6%x9%. Type page, 
Published ist except July and A 
Forms close 2 months preceding. Agé y 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publishers 
Statement), 86,392 Rates—1 page, $ ’ 
\% page, $125; 4% page, $62.50. 





Harvard Business Review, 330 W. 4/>¢ 
St., New York. Est. 1922. Subscriptiv! 
$5. Type page, 5%x8. Published qu 


terly, Jan. Forms close 15th of m 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2.Rat: 


Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $65.00 
4 100.00 55.00 


Color rates on request. 
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COMMERCE AND DISTRIBUTION 





Illinois Journal of Commerce, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. Published by Il- 
lincis Chamber of Commerce. Est. 1918. 
Subscription, $2. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 18th. Forms close list. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $100.00 $60.00 $35.00 

r 90.00 54.00 31.50 
80.00 48.00 28.00 


12 

Color rate, $25 extra each color. 
Industrial Digest and Commodities and 
Finance Monthly, 91 Wall St., New York. 
Published by Industrial Digest Co. Est. 


1921 Rates— 

Times 1 Page %, Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $185.00 $120.00 
5 250.00 145.00 100.00 
12 200.00 125.00 85.00 


Journal of the American Statistical As- 
sociation, 1626 K St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Published by American Statistical 
Ass'n. Est. 1888. Subscription, $6. Trim 
size, 6%x9. Type page, 7%x4%. Pub- 
lished quarterly, Mar. Forms close ist 
preceding month. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation (Publisher’s Statement) net 
paid 3,183, gross 3,312. Professors of 
economics and statistics, 20%; business 
executives and statisticians, 25%; gov- 


ernment officials and statisticians, 25%; 
libraries, 20%; others, 10%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $30.00 $18.00 
+ 25.00 15.00 


Journal of Commerce, 505 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. Est. 1875. Subscription, 
$5. Type page, 8 13/16x11%. Published 
Saturday. Forms close Monday. Agency 
discounts, 25-0. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $60.00 $30.00 $15.00 
13 55.00 28.00 14.00 
26 47.00 25.00 13.00 
52 35.00 20.00 11.00 


Kansas Citian, 1028 Baltimore St., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Published by Chamber of 
Commerce Publ. Co. Est. 1879. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x9. Published First Tuesday. Forms 
close Friday before lst Tuesday. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 

Statement) 4,200. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $70.00 $37.50 $21.50 
6 65.00 35.00 19.50 
12 60.00 32.50 18.50 

Kiwanis Magazine, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 

Chicago. Published by Kiwanis Interna- 

tional Est. 1917. Subscription, $1.50. 


Trim page, 11%x8%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 25th preceding. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(ABC) 103,253, (gross), 109,995. Rates—1l1 


page, $250; % page, $167.50; % page, $84. 
The Monitor, 361 Delaware Ave., Buffalo. 
Official organ of the Associated Indus- 
tries of New York State, Inc. Est. 1914. 
Subscription, $1.00. Type pages, 7x9 2/7. 
Published 20th. Forms close 10th. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page %, by yy 
1 $50.00 $40.00 30.00 5.00 
3 47.50 38.00 28.50 *33:78 
6 45.00 36.00 27.00 22.50 
12 37.50 30.00 22.50 18.75 


Nation’s Susincen, 1615 H St, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Published by U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. Est. 1912. Sub- 


scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
Page, 7x103/16. Published 30th month 
Preceding. Forms close 10th, Agency dis- 
ount 15-2. N. I. A. A. statement on re- 
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quest. Circulation (ABC) 346,888, (gross), 
348,220. Rates— 
Full page, $1,600; %4 page, $1,115; 
7 Discount for total 
months’ period. 
%;12 pages, 10%; 8 pages, 
y Discounts are figured 
, including charges for 
color, bleed and position. 
New West Trade, 523 Realty Bldg., Spo- 
Published by Dale Strong. 
Retail Merchandising. 
Trim size, 12%x19. 
Published Saturday. 
Forms close Thursday. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 
5 Retail food dealers, 7 
Rates per inch per month—1 month, 
$3; 6 months, $2.875; 12 months, $2.75. 
New York Certified Public Accountant, 
The, 15 E. 41st St., 
by The New York State Society of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants. E 
scription, $2.00. 


space used in any twelve- 


page, 11 1/6x17%. 


Type page, 5%xs8. 
lished monthly, except during July, 
ust and September. 
and 15th of publication months. 
close 25th preceding. 


Issued between 65th 


Agency discounts, 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
total dist. 5,019. 


Oklahoma, Grand at Robinson, Oklahoma 
i Published by OKlahoma City 
Chamber of Commerce. E 


Published Thursday. Forms close Satur- 


Circulation (Publisher's 


Twelfth and Walnut Sts., 
Published by Phil. 
ber of Commerce. 
Trim size, 9x12. 


Philadelphia, 


25th of month preceding. 


International 
. Box 248, Lafayette, Ind. Published 
Retail Clerks International Pro- 


Published bi- 
Forms close 10th 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates 


Color rates on request; bleed on request. 


E. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
Published by Rotary International. 


The Rotarian, 35 


Subscription, $1.50. , b : 
7x10% Published 15th pre- 
Forms close 25th second month 


culation (ABC), 157,468 net paid, 


166,778, Flat rates 


a $550. 00—Inside | 
24 West 40th St., 


New York. Published by Munn & Co., 
Inc. Est. 1845. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 3/16. 
Published 20th preceding month. Forms 
close 20th 2nd preecding month. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (gross), 45,- 
602. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $200.00 $100.00 
6 275.00 184.00 92.00 
12 250.00 170.00 85.00 


U. 8. Government Advertiser, 511 Elev- 
enth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Est. 
1882. Subscription, $12. Type page, 
94%x13. Published Thursday. Forms close 
Monday. Agency discounts, none. Rates 
—1 inch, $2.80; 13 inches, $1.90; 26 inches, 
$1.60; 52 inches or more, $1.40 


The United States News, 2201 M St., N. 
W., Washington, D. C. Published by 
U. S. News Pub. Corp. Est. 1933. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x1l1%. Type 
page, 7x10 3/16. Published Friday, Forms 
close 10 days preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (ABC), 110,418, 
(gross), 111,312, Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $925.00 $655.00 $350.00 
13 875.00 615.00 325.00 
26 825.00 580.00 310.00 
§2 785.00 545.00 295.00 


The Wall Street Journal, 44 Broad St., 
New York. Published by Dow, Jones & 
Co., Inc. Est. 1882. Subscription, $18. 
Trim size, 18x22%. Type page, 17x21% 
Published daily. Forms close 6:30 p. m., 
8:30 p. m. and 10:30 p. m. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. N. IL. A. A. statement sup- 
plied. Circulation (ABC), Mar, 31, 1940, 
28,435, (gross), 30,557. Industrial and 
manufacturing enterprises, 25%; banks, 
18%; New York Stock Exchange and 
other financial firms, 18%; commercial, 
15%; others, 24%. Rates— 


Times Per Agate Line 
Transient rate .75 
52 .65 
ozs .60 
156-or mer .45 
are lines within 1 year .70 
5,000 .60 
10,000 50 
15,000 45 
25,000 44 
60,000 42 


0 
100, ‘000 or more lines within 
1 year .38 
Minimum space 14 lines. 


CANADA 


Canadian Business, 530 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Montreal, Que. Published by 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce. Est. 
1930. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published end of 
Ist week of month. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(CCAB), 15,731, (gross). Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 1 Col. 
1 $125.00 70.00 $47.50 
6 115.¢2 60.00 43.00 
12 100.00 50.00 40.00 


Les Affaires, P. O. Box 100, Station “B,” 
Quebec. Published in French by Louis 
A. Belisle. Est. 1928. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 74%4x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 3,011. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 1% ty Oy % Page 
1 $50.00 $30.00 $17.50 
6 42.50 25.50 15.00 
12 37.50 22.50 13.00 
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Confectionery 





(See also Bottling, Beverages, Soda Fountains: Food Manufacturing and Distribution) 





RR aware ninth in importance 
among the food industries, the confec- 
tionery industry in 1939 produced a 
total of 2,081,833,000 pounds of candy 
with an estimated total value of $308,- 
616,000. This is the greatest volume 
produced in the 13 years for which 
statistics are available, but from a 
value per pound standpoint, the 1939 
figure indicates a drop of eight-tenths 
cent per pound from the previous year. 

While new census figures will not be 
available until 1941, The Manufactur- 
ing Confectioner estimates that the 
number of plants engaged wholly or 
principally in the manufacture of candy, 
cake ornaments, stuffed dates, salted 
nuts and related products, not including 
chewing gum and competitive chocolate 
products, will fall in the neighborhood 
of 1,250. The number of wage earners 
in the industry is expected to be in the 
neighborhood of 50,000, earning an an- 
nual wage of about $45,000,000. 

The most recent figures available as 
to division of total confectionery pro- 
duction are those of the 1937 Census 
of Manufactures. In that year choco- 
late-covered bars accounted for about 
23 per cent of the total volume. This 
was more than any other division, al- 
though the bars at that time were los- 
ing some ground to candy put up in 
little bags by the corner candy store. 

Principal items in the 1937 produc- 


tion were as follows: 
PRINCIPAL CONFECTIONERY PRODUC- 


TION, 1937 
Pounds Value 
Chocolate (total) . 428,050,586 $87,830,704 
Fancy packages 168,335,443 50,708,153 
BUTE, cccccecce 197,342,663 28,374,498 
Count ...... : 62,372,480 8,748,053 
Bars (total) 421,106,355 65,278,900 
Chocolate-covered . 375,261,354 58,345,001 
Other kinds ..... 45,845,001 6,933,899 
Hard candy ...+ 216,413,720 24,815,837 
Caramels and chew- 
ing candy .. 141,562,848 16,173,491 
Gum work . . 110,496,464 9,066,804 
Pan work . 98,194,333 10,398,289 
Marshmallows 73,433,627 8,868,287 
Lozenges .... - 25,011,529 3,661,723 
Other confectionery 
(except salted nuts) 17,749,044 
Confectionery not 
reported by kind.. 10,034,494 
18,034,997 


Salted nuts ........ - 
The Manufacturing Confectioner 
points out the fact that volume of pro- 
duction has been steadily rising since 
1933 as an indication that the larger, 
well-equipped, modernized plants are 
today producing the bulk of annual out- 
put. These plants have taken advan- 
tage of improvements of all kinds to 
take the seasonal dips out of candy pro- 
duction and make it a steady, year- 
round occupation. Territorially, Illi- 
nois and New York rank one-two as the 
leading candy-producing states, with 
Pennsylvania in third place. 

There are two types of confectionery 
manufacturers: the wholesale manu- 
facturers, who manufacture only, and 
distribute through jobbers and direct to 
large retail outlets (department stores, 
chains, etc.); and the retail manufac- 
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turers, who produce candy in their own 
factories and sell it through their own 
stores. The latter group represents 
less than 10 per cent of the total an- 
nual candy volume. 

About 60 per cent of all candy is dis- 
tributed through jobbers, while ap- 
proximately 30 per cent is sold by the 
manufacturers directly to retail outlets. 
It is variously estimated that about 
$20,000,000 of candy is merchandised 
annually through vending machines. 
Vending machine operators classify as 
jobbers, buying directly from the manu- 
facturers and distributing through their 
machines in various public, industrial 
and private locations. 

Retail candy sales follow a_ well- 
established pattern over the 12 months 
of each year. Christmas is the biggest 
selling season of the year. For every 
$100 worth of candy sold at Christmas, 
retail stores will sell $50 worth for 
Valentine’s Day, $75 worth for Easter, 
and $50 worth for Mother’s Day. One 
of the special “days” annually cele- 
brated by the candy trade in many areas 
is “Sweetest Day.” In the past two 
years “Sweetest Day” has been carried 
on the event programs of both the New 
York and the San Francisco exposi- 
tions. 

There were 1,226 establishments in 
1937 engaged wholly or principally in 
the manufacture of candy, cake orna- 
ments, popcorn balls, cakes, stuffed 
dates, salted nuts and related products, 
not including chewing gum and com- 
petitive chocolate products, according 
to the 1937 Census of Manufactures. 
The total value of their products 
amounted to $305,839,262 against $259,- 
889,300 in 1935 for 1,314 units. 

These establishments, embracing only 
those concerns having annual sales of 
more than $5,000 each, paid total 
wages of $43,440,677 to 53,722 wage 
earners, the average number employed 
during the year, against $32,251,753 
paid to an average of 52,109 wage 
earners in 1935. Cost of materials, con- 
tainers, fuel and purchased electric 
energy totaled $182,781,196. 

The 1937 Census of Manufactures re- 
ports 40 establishments in the choco- 
late and cocoa industry, as compared 
with 44 in 1935. The value of their 
products was $102,346,113 against $93,- 
046,827 in 1935. The average number 
of wage earners employed for 1937 was 
7,402, with total wages of $8,128,517. 
Cost of materials, fuel and purchased 
electric energy amounted to $74,131,000. 

There were 25 establishments in the 
chewing gum industry reporting to the 
1937 Census of Manufactures. The 
value of their products was $56,721,- 
746 against 26 establishments with a 
product value of $47,766,180 in 1935. 
The average number of wage earners 
for 1937 was 2,401 with total wages of 


$2,966,585, as compared with 2,252 
wage earners who received $2,416,923 
in 1935. 

Principal raw materials used for con- 
fectionery include: Sugar, various corn 
products, cacao products, nuts and 
fruits, fats and oils, gelatine, milk 
products, flavors and colors. The con- 
fectionery industry uses 6.1 per cent of 
the total annual United States con- 
sumption of sugar. Only the bakery 
industry (including bread bakers) uses 
more. Sugar, corn products, cacao 
products and nuts account for from 80 
per cent to 90 per cent of the raw mate- 
rials used in candy. 


Outstanding trends in candy produc- 
tion during the past decade, as reported 
by The Manufacturing Confectioner, 
include: General application of air con- 
ditioning to factories to permit year- 
round production; more efficient plant 
layout to reduce time losses in handling 
raw materials and in production proc- 
esses; greater attention and more effort 
directed to better packaging; and 
stricter control of distribution with a 
view to reduction in return-goods losses. 
At present return-goods loss amounts 
to about 1 per cent of total sales an- 
nually. 

No outstanding or revolutionary pro- 
duction processes have made their ap- 
pearance in the candy factory in recent 
years. Hence, no new markets for ma- 
chinery or equipment have been opened, 
although standard equipment and ma- 
chinery are constantly being improved. 
Perhaps the greatest developments of 
machinery for the candy factory have 
been made in the packing and packag- 
ing departments, where hand methods 
are rapidly giving way to machine 
methods as machine specialists solve 
the various problems posed by shape, 
texture and weight of candy pieces. 

Purchases of packaging materials 
are affected by the type of manufac- 
turing done in each plant. General 
line manufacturers estimate that about 
14 per cent of their prime manufac- 
turing costs cover packaging. Bar 
goods manufacturers figure that about 
15 per cent of their total manufactur- 
ing cost is for packaging materials. 
Packaging materials include boxes of 
all kinds, papers, foil, transparent cel- 
lulose, ribbons and ties, printing and 
lithography, shipping containers. Candy 
manufacturers are also large users of 
premiums and novelty merchandise. 

The new Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act of 1939 has made itself felt in the 
industry, particularly in the packaging 
and labeling of finished goods. The act 


has necessitated complete revision of 
packages and labels for about 9 per 
cent of the industry. While this has 
entailed tremendous expense to manu- 


facturers and has profited the packag- 
ing suppliers, it has also contributed 
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a general improvement in packages and 
wraps for candy through focussing at- 
tention of the manufacturers on this 
phase of their products. 


Associations 


\ssociated Retail Confectioners of 


the United States, 35 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 

National Association of Chewing Gum 
Manufacturers, Pier 23, Staten Island, 
New York. 


National Confectioners Association, 
224 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


Candy Buyers’ Directory, 400 W. Madi- 
son St., Chicago. Published by Manu- 
facturing Confectioner Pub. Co. Est. 
19 Free (controlled). Trim size, 5% 


x8%. Type page, 4%x7. Published Sept. 
Forms close Sept. 10. Agency discounts, 
15-2 Circulation (Publisher’s State- 


ment), 10,000. Rates—1l1 page, $112.50; 
% page, $68.75; % page, $43.75. 

Confectioner, The, 625 N. Milwaukee St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. Published by Alva H. 


Cook. Est. 1916. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 94x12 Type page, 7%x10 Pub- 
lished 27th. Forms close 22nd Agency 
discounts, 13-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 4,800. Candy mfrs., 25%; 
jobbers and distributors, 71% others, 
4° Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $60.00 $40.00 
6 90.06 50.00 32.00 
12 75.00 45.00 27.00 
Standard Color, $25, 


Confectioners Journal, 437 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. Published by Confection- 
er’s Journal Pub. Co. Est. 1874. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
‘ 7x10. Published list. Forms close 
0th. Agency discounts, 15-0%. Circula- 

(ABC), 1,426; (gross), 2,499. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $70.00 $50.00 
6 100.00 60.00 40.00 
12 85.00 50.00 30.00 


Colors, $25 net—each per issue. 


Confectionery-Ice Cream World, 99 Hud- 
son St., New York. Published by Con- 
solidated Trade Publications, Inc. Est. 
1929. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 10%x 
14%. Type page, 9%x12. Published Fri- 
day. Forms close Thursday. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 7”x10” Page % Page 
1 $135.00 $100.00 92.00 $49.00 
13 118.00 80.00 65.00 39.00 
26 101.00 68.00 54.00 30.00 
52 88.00 60.00 49.00 27.00 


Color rate, $40 extra per page; bleed, 
10% extra. 

International Confectioner, 80 Wall St., 
New York. Published by The Interna- 
tional Confectioner, Inc. Est. 1891. Sub- 
scription, $3.00. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 20th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher’s 
Statement), paid, 4,846; free (controlled), 


1,252. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $97.00 $60.00 48.00 
6 86.00 53.00 38.00 
12 80.00 45.00 30.00 
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Manufacturing Confectioner, 400 W. 
Madison St., Chicago. Est. 1921. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
5th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 


tion (ABC), 1,124; (gross), 1,993. Con- 
fectionery mfrs., 82%; supply houses, 
15%; others, 3%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $103.50 $57.50 $40.25 
6 92.00 48.88 32.13 
12 86.25 46.00 28.75 


Manufacturing Confectioner’s Blue Book, 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago. Est. 1924. 
Subscription free with “Manufacturing 
Confectioner.” Trim size, 74%x10%. Type 
page, 6x9. Published October. Forms 
close Aug. 31. Agency discounts, 0-2. 


Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
2,500. Rates— 
2 Pages 1 Page % Page 
$190.00 $125.00 $75.00 


Sweets, 223 Courtland St., N. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Est. 1910. Published by Walter W. 


Brown Pub. Co. Subscription, $2. Type 
pase, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 10-0. Circu- 
lation (Publisher’s Statement), 5,157. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $85.00 $50.00 30.00 
6 70.00 40.00 25.00 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 


Colors, red and black in connection with 
yearly contract, per page, $80; each add’l 
color, per page, extra, $25. Bleed, $10. 

Western Confectioner-Ice Cream News, 
304 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Published by Occidental Pub. Co., Ltd. 
Est. 1914. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
9x11%. Type page, 74x10. Published Ist, 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2, 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), paid, 
1,580; free (controlled), 1,416. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $95.00 $52.50 $30.00 
6 80.00 46.25 25.00 
12 70.00 40.00 22.50 
Standard color rate, $25.00; bleed, 10% 
extra. 
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paper is read by the Owners, Managers and 


Superintendents of milk companies—like the one 
you buy your milk from. It is now in its 29th year. 


Know why this paper can do the most 
effective and most economical job for you 


N good times or bad times this field offers a good, 

consistent and tremendous market. The number 
of business failures per year is extremely small 
once established most milk companies show steady 
growth. With more cities each year passing milk 
ordinances calling for pasteurization, the purchases 
of all equipment required by milk dealers increases. 
Milk companies grow naturally with the growth of 
cities and towns. 





Over 15,500,000,000 quarts of milk are con- 
sumed annually as fluid milk and cream. 











The more than 9,000 milk plants which process, bot 
tle and distribute the major bulk of the milk sold 
for household uses, require and buy specialized 
equipment and general plant equipment and machin- 
ery running into many millions of dollars annually. 

The smallest milk plant represents an investment in 
equipment of two to ten thousand dollars. The aver- 
age plant twenty to seventy-five thousand dollars and 
the larger units running from five hundred thousand 
into a million dollars and more for entire plant cost. 





Modern Plant equipment and operating effi- 
clency essential to industry. 











Because of the nature of the product, absolute neces- 
sity exists for the utmost in sanitary, speedy and 
economical processing, handling and delivery. Milk 
plants therefore are constantly adopting the latest 
and best in equipment and supplies of all kinds usu 
ally long before replacements would otherwise take 
place. 

New plant buildings and plant machinery, supplies, 
etc, are likewise commonly acquired long before 
actual obsolescence. 





The Present Day Milk Plant is the Most 
Modern and Fastest Growing Factor in the 
Food Industry. 











Ever since the advent of milk pasteurization the milk 
industry has grown by leaps and bounds. While 
much good and effective promotion has been carried 
on during the past ten years the popularizing of milk 
by advertising, merchandising and educational propa 
ganda is in its infancy. 


Milk Plant Monthly 


The industry has been quick to make its new plants 
“Show Plants” and they commonly contain “Milk 
Bars,” “Dairy Stores,” “Card Party Rooms,” etc. 





The Progressive Element of this Big In- 
dustry Reads MILK PLANT MONTHLY. 











MILK PLANT MONTHLY occupies a unique posi- 
tion in this field. It is published and edited to be 
of greatest help to the progressive milk plant owners 
and operators of both large and small businesses. 
It is the only exclusive milk publication in this coun- 
try that has an editorial department devoting its en- 
tire time to this one important branch of the dairy 
industry. 
MILK PLANT MONTHLY publishes, selects and 
secures technical information without stint. Its pol- 
icy is to give to the industry it serves all the latest 
authoritative technical data available on the subject 
of milk. It keeps its editorial columns important. 
It is the leading technical-industrial business paper 
in the field. It publishes important news and does 
not overlook the importance of merchandising and 
publishes factual articles on this subject. The editor 
is well known and respected by the leaders in the 
industry. It is considered by the industry as the 
outstanding medium in interpreting to the non-scien- 
tific mind (for applied science purposes) the findings 
of the scientists in the field of pure dairy science. 
The leading scientists in the dairy field regularly 
offer their latest findings to MILK PLANT MONTH- 
LY—an outstanding dairy technician (Dr. H. A. 
Ruehe, Head of Dairy Husbandry, University of Ili- 
nois) is a regular monthly contributor conducting a 
special department. 
MILK PLANT Engineering and Design Department 
In this department appear technical and semi-tech- 
nical papers or articles dealing with Milk Plant Re- 
frigeration, Air Conditioning, Power Plant, Plant 
Maintenance, etc. 





Why MILK PLANT MONTHLY Works Most 
Effectively and Most Economically. 











A milk business of the type that buys equipment and 
supplies in amounts enough to be a worthwhile pros- 


NATIONAL 


pect for any advertiser requires the services 


by MILK PLANT MONTHLY. 


MILK PLANT MONTHLY therefore is rea 


the interested and progressive owners, mani 
superintendents of milk plants. Its editor 
interests those who are buyers or influencers 
MILK PLANT MONTHLY is a member of! 
Bureau of Circulations. It is a $2.00 a} 
and it sells more subscriptions at higher ps 
any other paper in the field. It has a highe 
percentage (See A. B. C. Audit Report, D 
1939). It never offers premiums to incre 
lation or renewal percentage. It concentrat® 
ing and reselling its subscribers year alte 
the basis of editorial worth alone. (Ask * 
on this important point which has such 4 
reader interest and advertising dollar valve 
It is never sold in combination with any 
publication. 

High reader interest, the value of its ed! 
tents and subscription policies which ins 
scribers who are readers give your adver 
largest audience of reader-buyers making 
vertising dollar work most effectively. 4 
PLANT MONTHLY rates your advert 
reaches the most buyers at the most eco? 
per reader. 





Market Research—Surveys, Et 








MILK PLANT MONTHLY makes survess 
tain the market for products other than ™4 
ing or handling equipment. 

MILK PLANT MONTHLY has availabl 
surveys showing the market am its 7 
waterproof paints—water and a ‘resis 
for milk plant floors—driver and plant ¥* 
forms—orangeade bases, etc. 

When making inquiry please injorm ™ 


the nature of the product, machine, % 
which advertising is being consid«red. Th 
" ° . mi 

us to give you as much information @! 
our fr 


garding market possibilities am: 


Sample Copy, and Full Detail 
quest. 


Published by 7 
Mick Pusuisnine “ 
327 So. La Salle St., Chice<o, Ill. 
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(See also Food Manufacturing and Distribution: Meat Packing, By-Products) 





horas consumption of all dairy 
products, including fluid milk and cream 
and manufactured products, established 
a new high in 1939, about 17 per cent 
above the 1924-29 average, according to 
reports of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. On a per capita basis, the 
combined consumption of butter, cheese, 
concentrated milks and ice cream, but 
not including fluid milk and cream, was 
the highest in more than 40 years. 

The production and utilization of 
milk have so increased in this country 
that today we are the greatest of dairy 
nations. Milk, butter, cheese and other 
dairy products annually create an out- 
put valued at 3% billion dollars, ac- 
cording to the Milk Industry Founda- 
tion. 

Approximately 25 million cows on 
three-quarters of the nation’s 7 million 
farms produce around 51 billion quarts 
of milk a year. More than a quarter 
of a million workers, not counting those 
on dairy farms, are employed in getting 
milk delivered daily to homes, stores, 
hospitals, ete., and in making cheese, 
butter, ice cream and other dairy prod- 
ucts. 

Today milk in one form or another 
comprises over 25 per cent of the 1,500 
pounds of principal foods consumed 
each year by the average American. 

Milk is the largest single source of 
farm cash income, larger than cattle, 
twice cotton, three times wheat, five 
times tobacco. In 1939, milk produced 
$1,355,000,000 in cash for the American 
farmer. 

Milk is the “cash” crop of agriculture 
and is paid for monthly, not at the end 
of the season as in the case of most 
crops. It is the cash income from milk 
that is used for current merchandise 
and supplies in thousands of towns and 
cities throughout the country. In these 
communities, the distributors of milk 
and processors of dairy products, plus 
producers on the farms, represent the 
largest single group of purchasers of 
nearly all of the commodities in every- 
day use. 

America’s 51-billion-quart annual 


milk supply is used approximately as 
follows: 
QUARTS OF MILK 
(000.000 omitted) 
F ilk 
F ties and villages 15,200 
on farms. ‘ 5,900 
Fed to calves on farms 1,300 
Us for farm butter........ . 4,700 
Cr OR TE. cenivesas 16,100 
U1 aye Kwan : ; 3,200 
C d, dry, powdered milk 2,400 
Ice cream .. beowamentaas 1,600 
M laneous ... ' 600 


Total milk production in the United 
for 1919 was 31,200,000,000 
qua while in 1939 it had grown to 


21,809,000,000, an increase of over 66 
Per cent. Leading dairy states based 
*n 19539 farm production data (in 


quarts) are: 


CONSUMPTION OF DAIRY PRODUCTS, UNITED STATES, 1930-39 
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U.S DEPARTMENT OF ACEICULTURE 


\ ES oe o° 5,569,000,000 
Minnesota . 3,795,000,000 
New York .. .. 3,472,000,000 
DS cok oenn unenetean ees . 3,032,000,000 


. 2,431,000,000 
... 2,205,000,000 
. 2,150,000,000 


Illinois 
Michigan 
Pennsylvania 


Ure .. 2,134,000,000 
California . 1,973,000,000 
a ialhataied 1,966,000,000 


The average annual milk production 
per cow ranged from 1,042 quarts in 
Louisiana to 3,093 in California, with 
a general U.S. average of 2,111 quarts. 

A new development in the milk in- 
dustry is the increasing manufacture 
of plastics from more than 3 million 
pounds of milk solids left over yearly 
by butter and cheese makers. Milk 
casein is also used in an endless variety 
of articles—buttons, paints, paper, 
beads, radio parts, wallpaper, etc. 

Figures compiled by the Olsen Pub- 
lishing Company from Department of 
Agriculture reports show that Wiscon- 
sin led in 1938 production of dry milk 
with a total of 132,269,000 pounds, or 
24.7 per cent of the total. New York 
ranked second with 71,643,000 pounds, 
and California was third with 64,615,- 
000 pounds. The total for the United 
States was 534,485,000 pounds, with 
the ten leading states accounting for 
82.8 per cent of this. 

Wisconsin also led in the production 
of evaporated milk with 710,762,000 
pounds, or 29 per cent of the total in 
1938. Ohio was second with 244,642,000 
pounds, and California third with 196,- 
580,000 pounds. Total for the United 
States was 2,461,919,000 pounds. 

Leaders in 1938 ice cream production 
were New York with 38,769,000 gallons; 
Pennsylvania, 38,163,000 gallons; Illi- 
nois, 18,688,000 gallons, and Ohio with 
18,286,000 gallons. Total for the 
United States was 281,883,000 gallons. 

Wisconsin accounted for more than 
half of the 1938 cheese production with 
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BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


its share totaling 365,205,000 pounds, 
or 50.4.per cent of the total. New 
York was second with 58,490,000 
pounds; Illinois was third with 41,950,- 
000 pounds, and Indiana fourth with 
27,229,000 pounds. 

New York led in 1938 cottage cheese 
production with 26,166,000 pounds; 
California was second with 25,265,000 
and Ohio third with 14,526,000 pounds. 
United States total production was 
143,136,000 pounds for 1938. 

Production figures for 1939 on milk 
products were reported as follows by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Thousand Pounds 
1 


939 1938 
Butter— 
i. | Seeereeeererrerrre = mex * 
aaa wail os 1,757,395 1,786,172 
GE, “oiibdsthens cukene 682,140 725,489 
Condensed and evapo- 
BOO GR wccccccess Me 394 2,322,352 


,045 
. e aa _ 15,394 *19,785 


Skimmed milk, dried or 





eee 410,000 449,291 
*1937. 
The dairy industry spends about 


$90,000,000 each year for new equip- 
ment, according to the Olsen Publishing 
Company. This equipment includes bot- 
tling, pasteurizing and other special 
machinery as well as conveyors, motors 
and a variety of general industrial 
equipment which must be designed to 
meet the industry’s requirements for 
frequent scrubbing and cleaning. Much 
of this equipment is made with non- 
corrosive alloys. Large numbers of 
motor trucks are used. 


Production of 3,716 establishments 
engaged primarily in manufacturing 
butter, reporting to the 1937 Census of 
Manufactures (the most recent census), 
was valued at $589,766,818. Cost of 
materials, containers, fuel and pur- 
chased electric energy was $423,006,516. 
The average number of wage earners 
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employed for the year was 19,437. 
Wages totaled $19,619,024. Farm pro- 
duction of butter, treated as an agri- 
cultural operation, is not covered by the 
Census of Manufactures. 

Cheese was the principal product of 
2.567 establishments reporting to the 
1937 Census of Manufactures. Their 
output was valued at $112,785,898. Cost 
of materials, containers, fuel and pur- 
chased electric energy was $95,672,- 
125. Wage earners totaled 4,482, and 
wages, $4,359,205. 

Condensed and evaporated milk was 
the chief product of 601 establishments 
reporting to the 1937 census. Their 
production totaled $210,717,581. Wage 
earners numbered 8,967 and wages ag- 
gregated $9,964,387. Cost of materials, 
containers, fuel and purchased electric 
energy was $166,605,892. 

Data on oleomargartine, a butter sub- 
stitute, is listed in the MEAT PACKING, 
By-Propucts section. 

The 1935 Census of Retail Distribu- 
tion listed 16,380 dairy products stores 
and milk dealers, not including farmer 
dairies. Their net sales in 1935 was 
$576,351,000. The average number of 
full-time and part-time employes for 
the year was 79,964. Payroll amounted 
to $114,994,000. 

In addition, the census listed 5,747 
egg and poultry dealers whose net sales 
totaled $52,404,000. Average number 
of full-time and part-time employes 
was 4,662 and total payroll $2,951,000. 

The supply and utilization of milk 
(milk and milk equivalent of manufac- 
tured dairy products) for 1939 was re- 
ported as follows by the Milk Industry 
Foundation: 

SUPPLY AND UTILIZATION OF MILK 


1939* 

Million 

MILK PRODUCTION Quarts 

By cows o1 farn 50,492 

Ry cow not on farms 1,514 

Total milk production.. 51,806 
UTILIZATION (milk equivalent) 

On farms where produced ; 
Farm butter ; 4,567 
Consumed as fluid milk or cream 6,014 
Fed to calves nee . 1,405 
Fluid milk and crean 15,375 

l'sed for factory dairy products 
Creamery butter 16 165 
Cheese +163 
Ice cream 1,581 
Canned, dry, powdered milk 2,465 

‘ 771 


L'ses to balance 
*Preliminary 
Milch cows and heifers two years old 

on farms in the United States as of 
Jan. 1, 1940, were reported at 25,334,- 
000 by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service. The farm value per head was 
57.22. 

Per capita consumption of butter in 
1939 was 17.6 pounds as compared with 
16.8 in 1938; and 5.7 pounds of cheese 
as compared to 5.8 pounds in 1938. 


Ice Cream 

Ice cream production has continued 
upward in recent years, with 1938 pro- 
duction, as reported to the Department 
of Agriculture, totaling 281,939,000 
gallons as compared to 280,901,000 in 
1937. Of the 1938 total, ice cream 
plants accounted for 263,497,000 gal- 
lons; counter freezers and other small 
retailers, 18,442,000 gallons. Sherbet 
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Production of Dairy Products 
Cin 1,000 Ibs.) 


1937 1938 
Creamery butter’ ..... 1,623,971 1,786.172 
Renovated or process 
DE secudessseascks 2,715 2,785 





American cheese: 





Whole milk...... . 492,041 560,542 

Pe Gn céeeetarees 4,794 5,825 

ee MD onccce. rat 172 164 
Swiss cheese (including 

DED aneteboetdedsnens 41,504 43,084 
Brick & Munster cheese 35,643 34,995 
Limburger cheese ..... 8,165 9,307 
Cream & Neufchatel 

SORE. acaccnssdacboes 43,987% 44,056? 
All Italian varieties of 

ree 13,520 16,461 
All other varieties of 

Gc cn ccntéucedesa 9,171 11,055 

Total cheese* ........ 648,825 725,325 
Cottage, pot, & bakers’ 

GOES ccccvececcecess 132,355 143,315 





Condensed milk 

(sweetened): 

Case goods— 
Pe 2,150 2,045 





Unskimmed 47,446 41,539 
Bulk goods— 
Skimmed .... 154,755 165,136 
Unskimmed .... 48,293 48,021 
Unsweetened condensed 
milk: 
Bulk goods— 
DE <scéecesse 219,378 230,143 
Unskimmed ....... 133,124 128,594 
Evaporated milk (un- 
sweetened): 
Case goods— 
Unskimmed ....... 1,902,545 2,104,198 
Condensed or evapo- 
rated buttermilk . 87,855 89,481 
Dried or powdered but- 
ee 53,141 63,910 
Powdered whole milk.. 13,676 21,496 
Powdered skim milk... 372,203 449,291 
Powdered cream ...... 79 40 
Dried casein (skim 
milk or buttermilk 
PEOGREE) occcgecesecce 67,467 48,549 
SE MEE odnceeeeens 19,785 15,394 





1000 gal 1000 gal 
‘Includes whey butter. 
*Does not include full skim cheese. 
‘Cream cheese only. 
—U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 











production totaled 6,046,000 gallons as 
compared with 5,992,000 gallons in 
1937. 

The 1937 Census of Manufactures 
listed 2,885 establishments having a 
total value of ice cream products 
amounting to $282,002,617. Cost of 
materials, containers, fuel and pur- 
chased electric energy amounted to 
$143,586,999. They employed 18,664 
wage earners. Wages totaled $21,269,- 
806. The figures from the Department 
of Commerce do not include hotels and 
restaurants or certain types of retailers 
or plants whose annual production is 
valued at less than $5,000. 

As reported in Ice Cream Trade 
Journal, 1939 sales of the industry hit 
a new peak with an estimated increase 
of 5.6 per cent over the 1938 total. Total 
gallonage for 1939 exceeded even the 
previous boom year of 1937. Sales 
records for 1940 show a 4.3 per cent 
gain during the first four months of 
the year. 

This same authority has now esti- 
mated that approximately 35 per cent 
of all the wholesale ice cream manu- 
facturers have established and operate 
several thousands of their own retail 
stores for the distribution of their 
products. 

Heretofore, ice cream manufacturers 
have been manufacturer - wholesalers 


only, selling through such retail outlet 
as drug stores, soda fountains, confe 
tionery stores, restaurants, hotels, etc. 
These wholesalers, who now operate 
chains of from one to 300 stores spe- 
cializing in ice cream, not only se’! 
through the above outlets but through 
their own as well. 

There is also another new group 
called “Ice Cream Manufacturers—Re- 
tail,” who manufacture ice cream pri- 
marily for their own stores or retail 
outlets, and who operate from one to 
200 stores. It is now estimated that 
there are over 10,000 of this type of 
store in operation. Of the 1,380 retail 
operators, about one-fourth are mem- 
bers of The National Association of 
Retail Ice Cream Manufacturers, ac- 
cording to Soda Fountain Magazine. 
These manufacturing retailers are gen- 
erally considered in the same class as 
“ice cream manufacturers—wholesale” 
as far as purchases of equipment, sup- 
plies, ete., are concerned. The only dif- 
ference is in the method of sales and 
sales control. 

The ice cream industry, therefore, 
now includes a market for a great deal 
of retail store equipment, such as soda 
fountains, display cases, cabinets, 
tables, chairs and stools, floor cover- 
ing, lighting fixtures, ventilating equip- 
ment, window displays, electric signs, 
dishes, silverware, glassware, malted 
milk mixers, ice cream dishers, etc. 

It is estimated by The Ice Cream 
Trade Journal that the wholesale plants 
alone spénd over $120,000,000 annu- 
ally for products other than fuel and 
electrical energy, broken down as fol- 
lows: Automobile trucks, $8,000,000; 
advertising material, $6,500,000; flavor- 
ing materials, $20,000,000; miscella- 
neous manufacturing supplies, $6,500,- 
000; stabilizers, $1,500,000. 

Despite the ultimate methods of sale, 
whether it is ice cream manufacturers 
wholesale or ice cream manufacturers 
retail—both branches of which have 
shown enormous increases—the basic 
processes of manufacturing, etc., re- 
main the same. The only difference 
is in the manner of delivering the prod- 
uct to the ultimate consumer. 

The following tabulation indicates the 
number of ice cream plants and the 
gallonage produced by them: 

ICE CREAM PLANTS BY SIZE 


Plant capacity Number Gallons 
(gallons) of plants produced 
Less than 5,000.. . 8,194 7,301,182 
5,000 to 10,000 ; 841 5.924, 384 
10.000 to 25,000.. 902 14.722. 856 
25,000 to 50,000 23 22 165,426 
50,000 to 100,000 495 34.759.670 
100,000 to 250,000...... 339 53.002,509 
250,000 and over ; 226 143,004,268 
BORE wccsccsvcace< 6.620 280,890,295 


—Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Poultry and Eggs 

The number of all chickens on farms 
Jan. 1, 1940, was 429,022,000, the larg- 
est number since 1934, according to the 
Agricultural Marketing Service of the 
Department of Agriculture. The 
total exceeded that of 1938 by about 4 
per cent and was about 6 per cent above 
the 1934-38 average. 

Because of lower value per head, the 
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total value of chickens on farms this 
year was about 10 per cent less than in 
1938. Total value for 1940 was placed 
at $258,965,000; that for 1939 was 
$288,335,000. 

Egg production also reached a high 
figure in 1939, totaling 38 billion, the 
largest number since 1931 and 3 per 
cent more than in 1938. Production per 
layer in 1939 was 103 eggs, an average 
exceeded only in 1938 when the average 
was 106. 

Gross income to the farmers from 
eggs totaled $539,684,000 as compared 
to $608,015,000 in 1938, a decline of 11 
per cent. Leading states in the produc- 
tion of eggs in 1939 were as follows: 

LEADING EGG STATES, 1939 
(In Millions Produced) 


Iowa . . 2,585 Missouri . 1,882 
Ohio 2,187 Minnesota . 1,770 
leo 2,096 Wisconsin . 1,708 
Pennsylvania .. 2,063 New York 1,703 
Illinois .. ... 2,008 California 1,659 

Among materials and equipment 


purchased by poultrymen are portable 
poultry buildings, wire fencing, feeds, 
incubators and brooders, and egg cases 
and fillers. 

There are about 500 poultry packing 
houses, with an investment in poultry 
packing plants and in distribution fa- 
cilities used in marketing poultry and 
eggs in excess of $200,000,000, accord- 
ing to The U. S. Egg and Poultry Mag- 
azine. Greatest concentration of such 
plants is in Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, 
and Missouri. 

A poultry packing house, correctly 
speaking, the publication explains, is a 
place properly equipped to dress and 
cool poultry, to grade and pack eggs 
and poultry in carlot quantities, and to 
handle such operations in summertime, 
if need be. To do this successfully, im- 
plies adequate cooling equipment and 
refrigerated storage. 

The “Corn Belt” section of the coun- 
try produces roughly 40 to 50 per cent 
of the total national poultry crop and 
about 80 per cent of the surplus mov- 
ing to market. 


In the United States there are about 
12,000 commercial and breeder hatcher- 
ies engaged in the business of produc- 
ing and distributing baby chicks, the 
publication states. In addition, there 
are over 2,000 concerns dealing in 
chicks. These hatcheries, in a normal 
hatching season, are capable of pro- 
ducing more than 700,000,000 chicks. 
It is probable that not less than 70 to 
75 per cent of all chickens hatched in 
the United States are produced by com- 
mercial and breeder hatcheries, accord- 
ing to above authority. 

About 32,365,000 turkeys were pro- 
duced in 1939. Gross income, which is 
cash income plus the value of turkeys 
consumed in the households of farm 


Producers, was $72,549,000 in 1939. 
A total of 533 establishments en- 
gaged primarily in  poultry-killing, 


dressing, and wholesale packing re- 
Ported to the 1937 Census of Manufac- 
tur Their output totaled $105,841,- 
342. Cost of materials, containers, 
fuel, and purchased electric energy 
Was $87,456,935. Wage earners num- 
bered 8,913 and received $5,931,294. 
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Crop 
8 ccdcntanrened ead beeneeieebeb eke 
REED. 60.64.0066 544445 54600 vs yoounwss 
DE. 2 e0e4 cen canthee eee sv aes io See ata 
Processing (Calif. only) .............. 
PD Snwaassdeecscasene iene 
DE  dintseds deans tadaat esas eeoges 
EEE o.dxcconsocasaes : pack 
Beans, snap . ‘ 
ae Ee ere 
Processing ... a cibcwheueele 
DC benictc anced het kdeend seer epnenes 


Processing ...... 
Cabbage ..... 
Market : 
POP MPM 2... .esces 
Cantaloupes ; 
CEE es pecscewesesasnaeenes es 
Cauliflower ana lacsid a 
0, Se Per ere Tre ee Te 
CUR. GUOGE 0060 0ccedoe0s ener es ; 
Market (N. J. only)........... i 
PP + -ecscbeneseeees ous weds 
Cucumbers ....... 
REEEINS coaneeses 
For Pickles 
errr 
Kale (Va. only) 
Lettuce sf 
SE ginbuses 6 60 en-wes on 
Peas, green ‘ 
Market ....... 
Processing ...... 
Peppers, green ........ 
Pimentos, processing . 
PPro 
Market? .... 
Processing 
Tomatoes le 
Market ..... 
Processing ... 
Watermelons isla 
SE ee ee acca bh Went heen ee eke tetds 
PORROPMMEME occ cccccsccscccccccsecceses 
Potatoes, Early Irish . Sicacd 
Shallots (La. only) 
StrRWRGETIOD ccccccccceccccsccccccss 


*Short-time average. 


‘Pounds of oil. 





Production of Truck Crops, 1939 and 1938 


1Estimates include undetermined quantities of production used for processing. 


Includes some quantities not marketed and excluded in computing value of sales. 


Unit 1938 1939 
1,000 boxes 873 1,122 
1,000 crates 6,099 6,887 

Tons 14,660 47,610 
1,000 bushels 904 1,100 

Tons 28,730 28,650 
CS ee lll ee, 
1,000 bushels 315,107 216,580 

Tons 12,400 90,700 
ma 9° .« + °° ”» § £m 2mm 
1,000 bushels 31,996 2,021 

Tons 70,780 38,740 

Tons 51,491,400 31,135,800 

Tons 31,296,000 3989, 200 

Tons 195,400 146,600 
1,000 crates 314,973 14,402 
1,000 bushels 316,068 16,061 
1,000 crates 8,401 8,422 
1,000 crates 311,868 11,527 
1,000 ears 110,250 114,400 

Tons 882,800 647,900 
1,000 bushels 34,595 34,656 
1,000 bushels 6,107 3,859 
1,000 bushels 961 1,092 
1,000 bushels 514 550 
1,000 crates 319,676 324,066 
1,000 sacks 315,035 317,470 
1,000 bushels 8,505 39 627 

Tons 302,540 198,950 
1,000 bushels 4,970 5,066 

Tons 38,840 23,190 
1,000 bushels 12,556 313,430 

Tons 38,600 47,200 
1,000 bushels 324,724 24,585 

Tons 1,742,600 1,925,500 
1,000 melons 872,175 365,604 
1,000 sacks 193 193 
1,000 pounds * 890 843 
1,000 bushels 50,798 344,423 
1,000 bushels 490 5674 
1,000 crates 711,361 313,624 


—Agricultural Marketing Service, 








Vegetables 


The aggregate acreage of important 
truck crops harvested in 1939 for mar- 
keting fresh and for processing (ex- 
cluding strawberries and early Irish 
potatoes) declined about 8 per cent 
from 1938, according to the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service. A small gain 
in the acres of vegetables for marketing 
fresh was more than offset by a de- 
crease of 21 per cent in the acres of 
crops for processing. The acreage of 
vegetables grown for consumption in 
the fresh state was the highest on 
record, but the acreage for processing 
was the lowest since 1933. 

Production totals for 1939 and 1938 
are shown in the accompanying table. 


The most recent census figures list a 
total of 84,561 truck farms averaging 
60 acres in size. Of these, 44,650 are 
operated by full owners. 

A survey of 685 commercial vegetable 
growers by Market Growers Journal 
indicated that 38 per cent ship their 
produce by truck, 20 per cent by rail 
and 42 per cent by truck to local mar- 
kets. Another survey by this publica- 
tion covering 40 average growers 
showed the following average annual 
expenditures: 

GROWERS’ EXPENDITURES 


Annual 
Item Amount 
pS PPPOE TEC TCO T TC TT 887 
DD cee eetheanavhe ce eee ele 300 
Si a is cally. args aplasia ae 1,366 
Cultivators ‘ pipiens ioe 112 
Diggers ... - iy ha teaatintaaeil , 208 
Fertilizer ceébévigseaaduns . 5,338 
25, 1940 


SS ae ‘ 250 
TS errs ; 360 
Shipping supplies , 1,106 
DE. séastene< 1,450 
Tractors (large) 1,032 
Tractors (small) 310 
TEMES 6e< 350 
Trucks : ; 1,131 
Washers . 114 
. * 
Associations 


Agricultural Publishers Association, 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., 
221 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 

American Farm Bureau Federation, 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago. 

American Feed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago. 

American Institute of Refrigeration, 
435 N. Waller Ave., Chicago. 

American Poultry and _ Livestock 
Marketing Association, 246 Seaton 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

American Warehouse Men’s Associa- 
tion, Cold Storage Division, 222 W. 
Adams St., Chicago. 

Dairymen’s Coéperation Sales Asso- 
ciation, 451 Century Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Dairy and Ice Cream Machinery and 
Supplies Association, 232 Madison Ave., 
New York. 

Institute of American Meat Packers, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 

Institute of American Poultry Indus- 
tries, 110 N. Franklin St., Chicago. 

International Association of Ice 
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Creamery Butter (Including 
Whey Butter) Produced, 
1938 

Number 
factories In 

State reporting 1,000 lbs 
Maine . 119 
Vermont 25 2,996 
Massachusetts , 10 592 
Rhode Island ° 17 
Connecticut sneat 7 153 
New York 203 15,596 
New Jersey 7 41 
Pennsylvania 128 12,491 
Ohio 167 85,074 
Indiana 133 71,139 
Illinois 149 77,650 
Michigan 272 86,757 
Wisconsin : 579 188,933 
Minnesota 870 301,604 
lowa 490 229,604 
Missouri %4 93,265 
North Dakota 100 44.685 
South Dakota .. 113 36,105 
Nebraska 95 68,216 
Kansas 131 78,141 
Delaware ° 42 
Maryland ° 2,290 
Virginia ‘ 17 7,478 
West Virginia 21 2,984 
North Carolina 27 2.764 
South Carolina § 622 
Georgia 24 2,135 
Florida 15 222 
Kentucky 35 23,814 
Tennessee 56 20,270 
Alabama 12 1,689 
Mississippi 17 7,468 
Arkansas 15 7,588 
Louisiana 10 1,618 
Oklahoma 66 51,407 
Texas 109 36,829 
Montana 80 11,567 
Idaho 53 32,974 
Wyoming 26 2,870 
Colorado SO 22,287 
New Mexico 10 2,858 
Arizona 5 2,548 
Utah 1 10,835 
Nevada 2,439 
Washington 130 37,109 
Oregon 101 31,205 
California 107 57,082 
United States 14,671 1,786,172 

*Less than five firms reporting. 
-Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
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International 
tion, 215 Pershing Road, 


International Turkey 
M. Reiman, 


Batter Review, 


(Sworn), 5.028. 


3.500. Rate 


Washington, D. C. 


Manufacturers, Barr Bldg., 
ional Association of Milk 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 


Baby 


International Institute of Refrigera- 
433 N. Waller Ave., 
Association, M. 


Chicago. 


Planada, Calif. 


Chick Associa- 
Kansas City, 


Milk Foundation, Inc., 75 E. Wacker 


ive, Chicago. 

Milk Industry 
Bldg., New York. 

Milk Research Council, 
40th St., New York. 

National Association of Egg Case 
and Egg Case Filler Manufacturers, 
care Mapes Consolidated Mfg. Co., Grif- 
fith, Ind. 

National Coéperative Council, 1731 
Eye St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

National Coéperative Milk Producers 
Federation, 1731 Eye St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

National Creamery Buttermakers, A. 
W. Rudnick, 214 S. Russell Ave., Ames, 
Iowa. 

National Poultry, Butter and Egg 
Association, 110 N. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago. 

Poultry Equipment Association, 125 
E. Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Poultry Publishers Association, 536 
S. Clark St., Chicago. 


Foundation, Chrysler 


Inc., 22 E. 


Available Market Data 

Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are avail- 
able without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They 
may be had direct from the publishers, or 
through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Equipment Used by Manufacturers of 

Butter 

The Olsen Publishing Company has 
conducted a survey of a representative 
group of American companies manufac- 
turing creamery butter concerning the 
amount of creamery equipment, the 
number of pounds of butter made dur- 
ing 1938, and whether or not eggs or 
poultry were handled in addition to the 
manufacture of butter. 
Where and When Market 
Gardeners Buy 

A booklet outlining major needs of 
market gardeners and average annual 
expenditures for essential items, pub- 
lished by the Market Growers Journal. 


Publications 


173 Chambers 


St.. New York. Published by Urner- 
Barry Co Est. 1858 Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 11%x8% Type page, 74x10 
Published about 25th Forms close 10 
days preceding Agency discounts, 15-2 
Average circulation Ist 6 mo 1940, 


Butter mfrs., 5,300; misc 


364, Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page \ Page 
1 $70.00 $40.00 $25.00 
H 66.50 38.00 23.75 
12 63.00 36.00 22.50 
Standard color rate, $15; bleed, $5 
American Ege & Poultry Review, 173 
chambers St New York Published by 
Urner-Barry Company Est. 1558. Sub- 
cription $2 Trin size 11% x8% 
Type pag ,x10. Published about 15th 
Forms close 10 days preceding Agency 
discounts, 15 Average circulation, Ist 
6 mo 1940, (Swern), 3,749. Poultry 


x packers, distributors, etc 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 et 00 $30.00 $20.00 
6 .50 28.50 19.00 
12 45 00 27.00 18.00 


Standard color rate, $15; bleed, $5. 
American Milk Review, 173 Chambers 8St., 
New York. Published by Urner-Barry 
Company. Est. 1858. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 11%x8%. Type page, 74x10 
Published about 65th. Forms close 10 
days preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Average circulation, list 6 mo 1940. 
(Sworn), 9,112; milk plants and conden- 
series, 8,600, R: ites— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $60.00 $35.00 
6 95.00 57.00 33.25 
12 90.00 54.00 31.50 


California Fruit News, 405 Montgomery 
St., San Francisco, Calif. Est. 1888. Pub- 
lished by Howard C. Rowley. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Type size, 9%x12%. Trim size, 
14%x10%. Published weekly, Saturday. 
Forms close Wednesday. Agency dis- 
count, 10-0. Rates— 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Pa 
1 $60.00 $35.00 $20.1 
26 40.00 22.50 11.2 
52 35.00 20.00 10. 
Certified Milk, 1265 Broadway, N: 


York. Published by Certified Milk Pt 
ducers’ Assn. Official organ of Medi 
Milk Commissions, Inc., and Certified 
Milk Producers’ Assn. of America. I 
1926. Subscription, $1.50. Type pace, 
7x10. Published ist. Forms close 20 
Agency discounts, 0-2. Rates—l pace, 
$125; % page, $65; % page, $45. 

Colors, black and red, 1 page $150. 


Cheese Reporter, Sheboygan Falls, Wis 
Published by Newcomer & Zimmerma 

Est. 1876. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
11x16. Type page, 9x13. Published Friday. 
Forms close Thursday. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Circulation (Sworn), net paid, 1,873; 
(gross), 2,012. Cheese factory owners, 
84%; others, 16%. Official organ, Wiscon- 


sin Cheesemakers’, American Cheesemak- 

ers’, Ohio Swiss Cheese and Missouri 

Ass'n of Cheese Mfrs. Rates—100 inches, 

$1; 200 inches, $0.95; 300 inches, $0.90; 

500 inches, $0.75. 

One page per issue, $50; % 

issue, $25. 

Confectionery-Ice Cream World. 
(See CONFECTIONERY.) 


Counter Freezer News, 


page per 


35 E. Wacker 


Drive, Chicago, Ill. Published by The 
Counter Freezer Assn. Est. 1935. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%xll. Type 
size, 7x10. Published lst. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. N. I. A. A, 
statement on request. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 13,210. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $75.00 $37.50 
12 135.00 70.00 a 0 
1 to 10 inch $5 per inch. 
Creamery Journal, Waterloo Bldg., Wa- 
terloo, Ia. Published by The Butter- 
makers Pub. Co. Est. 1890. Subscrip- 
tion, $0.75. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7%x10. Published lst. Forms close 
20th of preceding month. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $45.00 $25.00 $18.00 
6 42.50 22.50 16.00 
12 40.00 20.00 14.00 
Dairy Industries Catalog, 505 W. Cherry 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. Published by The 
Olsen Pub. Co. Est. 1927. Free (con- 


trolled). Trim size, 8%4x11%. Type page, 
7%4x10. Published January. Forms close 
Dec. ist. Agency discounts, 0-1. N. L 
A. A. statement on request. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 16,277. Dairy 
products mfrs., 95%; dairy supply job- 
bers, 2%; others, 3%. tates—1 pag 

$200: 2 pages, $350; 3 pages, $480; all : + 


ditional pages, $120 each, 

Colors, $30 page extra. 

Dairy Produce, 110 N. Franklin St. Chi- 
Pub- 


cago. Published by Dairy Produce 
lishers, Inc. Est. 1893. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 9x11%. Type page, 7%x10. 


Published 15th and 30th. Forms closé 4 
days preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 


part free and controlled, 4,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $60.00 $35.00 $20.00 

6 54.00 31.50 18.00 
12 52.00 30.00 17.00 
24 50.00 29.00 16.58 
Dairy Produce Year Book, 110 N. Frank- 
lin St., Chicago Published by Dairy 


Produce Publishers, Inc. Est. 1923. Sub- 


scription, $1. Trim size, 5%x8. Type 
page, 4%x6%. Published February. 
Forms close Feb. 1. Agency discounts, 
10-2. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
saent). 6,000. Rates—1 page, $60; % page, 
35. 


Dairy Record, 391 Minnesota St., St. Pau 


Published by Dairy Record Pub. Co. Est 
1900. Subscription, $2.00. Trim size, 8°%x 
11%. Type page, 6%x10. Published 


Wednesday. Forms close Friday. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $70.00 $40.00 $28.00 
12 50.00 30.00 9 0 
°6 40.00 25.00 ] 0 
52 35.00 20.00 ) 
Color, $15 extra; bleed, $5 extra. 
Dairy World, 608 S. Dearborn St. ll- 
cago, Ill. Published by Dearborn Trade 
Journal Co., Inc. Est. 1922. Subscrip''on, 
$1. Trim size, 4%x6%. Type pagé 3X 
5%. Published 15th. Forms close th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. N. I. A. A. siate- 


(Sworn), 


ment on request. Circulation 
5,147. Market milk plants, owners, 
and executives, 88%; equipme nt 
salesmen and rep., 7° libr: arie s, 
depts.; colleges, 2%; misc., 3 


+? 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $70.00 $40.00 $25.00 
6 65.00 37.50 22.50 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 


Color rate, $10 page extra; bleed, $5 page 
extra. 

Hatchery Tribune, Mount Morris, Ill. 
Published by Poultry-Dairy Pub. Co. Est. 
1927. Subscription, $1. Free to hatch- 
eries and dealers. Trim size, 5%x8%. 
Type page, 44%x7%. Published 5th. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (CCA), June, 1940, 18,337; 
(gross), 19,334, Hatcheries, 64%; poultry 
supply dealers and jobbers, 34%; others, 
2% Rates—1l1 page, $120; % page, $70. 
Color rate, $135; bleed, 10% extra. 

Ice Cream Field, 19 W. 44th St., New 
York. Published by I. C. F. Pub. Co., Inc. 
Est. 1922. Subscription, $2. Trim _ size, 
8%7%x11%. Type page, 7%4x10. Published 
10th. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (ABC), net paid, 4,399; 
(gross), 5,108. Ice cream manufacturers, 
wholesale, 79%; retail, 11%; others, 10%. 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $115.00 $66.00 $41.00 
6 105.00 61.00 37.00 
12 95.00 55.00 32.00 


Ice Cream Retailer, 1265 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Published by Shaul Publica- 
tions. Est. 1938. Type size, 10%x16. Pub- 
lished lst and 15th. Forms close 27th for 
lst publication, 12th for 15th publication. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), free, 30,500; (gross), 31,000. 
Rates—Open per line, 45c; 500 lines, per 
line, 42c; 1,000 lines, per line, 40c; 5,000 
to 10,000 lines, per line, 35c. 

Iee Cream Review, 505 W. Cherry St., 
Milwaukee. Published by Olsen Pub. Co. 
Est. 1917. Subscription, $2. Trim _ size, 
8%x115%. Type page, 7%4x10. Published 
ist. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-1. N. I. A. A. statement on request. 
Circulation (ABC), 5,199; (gross), 6,008. 
Ice cream mfrs., wholesale, 64%; retail, 
14%; machinery and supply men, 16%; 


others, 6%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $70.00 $42.00 
6 110.00 63.00 37.00 
12 100.00 58.00 33.00 


Colors (red, orange, or blue), $15 page; 
bleed, $5 page. 
Ice Cream Trade Journal, 305 E. 45th St., 
New York. Published by Trade Paper 
Division of Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. 
Est. 1905. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 74x10. Published 10th. 
Forms close list of preceding month. 
Agency discount, 15-0. Member A. B. P. 
Circulation (ABC), 3,630; (gross), 4,608, 
Ice cream mfrs., wholesale, 61%; retail, 
machinery and supply men, 11%; 


others, 6%. tates— 

Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1] $110.00 $65.00 $40.00 
5 100.00 60.00 36.00 
2 90.00 55.00 32.00 


Colors, $15 per page; bleed, $6.25 extra 
each color. 
International Baby Chick News, 3718 
Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. Published 
by and official organ of International 
Baby Chick Association and 36 affiliated 
state ass’ns. Est. 1926. Free (controlled). 
Type page, 9%x12. Published ist. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 9,000. 
Rates—Agate line, $0.30; per inch, $4.20. 
Market Growers Journal, 112 E. Chest- 
nut St., Louisville, Ky. Published by 
Market Growers Journal Co. Est. 1907. 
Subseription, $1. Trim size, 8%4x11%. 
Type page, 6 13/16x10. Published ist and 
th. Forms close 10 days prior to date 
issue. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
on (Publisher’s Statement), 21,540, 
(cross), 23,000. Rates— 


ies 1 Page % Page % Page 
] $180.00 $100.00 $50.50 
150.00 82.50 43.50 

135.00 75.00 40.00 

125.00 67.50 36.00 


The Milk Dealer, 505 W. Cherry St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Published by The Olsen 
Pub. Co. Est. 1911. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 74x10. Pub- 


lished 20th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-1. N. I. A. A. statement on 
request. Circulation. (ABC), 7,989; 
(gross), 8,948. Milk plants, 70%; man- 
agers, superintendents and employes, 
11%; supply manufacturers and salesmen, 


10%; others, 9%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page %4 Page 
1 $120.00 $70.00 $42.00 
6 110.00 63.00 37.00 
12 100.00 58.00 33.00 


Color (red or orange), page, $15; bleed, 
$5 page extra. 

Milk Plant Monthly, 327 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago. Published by National Milk 
Pub. Co. Est. 1912. Milk processing and 
distributing. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8% x115%. Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
N. I. A. A. statement on request. Circu- 
lation (ABC), 6,594; (gross), 7,365. Milk 
plant owners and executives, 66%; milk 
plant supt., mgrs. and employes, 20%; 
supply firms, 7%; misc., 3%; libraries, 
health depts. and colleges, 4%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $70.00 $42.00 
6 105.00 57.00 33.00 
12 95.00 52.00 29.00 


ve 
Color (red or orange), $15: bleed, $5. 
For additional data see page 136. 
National Butter and Cheese Journal, 505 
W. Cherry St., Milwaukee, Wis. Pub- 
lished by Olsen Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 74x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
1 week preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-1. N. I. A. A. statement on request. 
Circulation (Sworn), 4,682; (gross), 5,754. 
Dairy product manufacturers, 82%; sup- 
ply firms and equipment manufacturers, 
6%; others, 12%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $70.00 $42.00 $25.00 

6 65.00 39.00 23.00 
12 60.00 35.00 21.00 


Colors (red or yellow), $15 page; bleed, 
$5 page. 

Pacific Daily Review, 500 Sansome St., 
San Francisco, Cal. Published by R. E. 
Jones and W. H. Moebus. Est. 1901. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 74x10. Published 8th. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 


(Sworn), 2,510; (gross), 3,252. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 1%, Page 
$80.00 $50.00 $30.00 

6 75.00 45.00 27.00 
12 70.00 40.00 24.00 


Color rate—red, $10; others, $15; bleed, 
$5; 2 colors, 10%. 

Packer, The, 2nd and Delaware Sts., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Published by Barrick Pub. 
Co. Est. 1892. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
16%x23%. Type page, 15%x21%. Pub- 
lished Saturday. Forms close Friday. 
Agency discounts, none. Published in five 
sectional editions—New York Packer, 
Chicago Packer, Kansas City Packer, 
Cincinnati Packer and Pacific Coast 
Packer. Rates for five editions—1l1 inch, 
$3; 100 inches, $2.70; 250 inches, $2.50; 
500 inches, $2.25; 1,000 inches, $1.80. 
Poultry Supply Dealer, 1230 W. Washing- 
ton Blvd., Chicago. Published by Baby 
Chick Co. Est. 1924. Free (controlled). 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 6 5/6x10. 
Published list. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. N. I. A. A. statement 
on request. Circulation (CCA), 14,972; 
(gross), 16,301. Commercial chick hatch- 
eries, 65%; feed, hardware, seed and 
mise. stores, 27%; others, 8%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 225.00 $120.00 $82.50 
6 202.50 108.00 74.25 
12 180.00 96.00 66.00 


Color rate, $15; bleed, 10% extra. 

Produce Guide, 165 Duane St... New York. 
Published by Fruit & Produce Guide, 
Inc. Est. 1896. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 1314%4x18. Type page, 12%4x16%. Pub- 
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lished Saturday. Forms close Thursday. 
Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 5,760. Rates—1 
page, $140; % page, $70; $1.50 per col- 
umn inch. 





Produce News, 6 Harrison St., New York. 
Published by P. & D. Pub. Co. Est. 1901. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 16%x22. Type 
page, 15%x20%. Published Saturday. 
Forms close Friday. Agency discounts, 
10-0. Rates—1 page, $225; % page, $125; 
% page, $65; 1 inch flat, $2. 


Produce Packer, 2nd and Delaware Sts., 
Kansas City, Mo. Published by Barrick 
Pub. Co. Est. 1892. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 164%x23%. Type page, 15%x21%. 
Published Saturday. Forms close Thurs- 
day. Agency discounts, none. Rates—1l 
ae $2.25; 100 inches, $1.80; 500 inches, 


Southern Dairy Products Journal. Com- 
mercial Exchange Bldg., Atlanta. Pub- 
lished by Fred H. Sorrow. Est. 1927. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7%x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), gross, 
2,859. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $77.50 $42.50 $27.50 
6 65.00 35.00 22.50 


12 60.00 32.50 20.00 
Color, standard (red), $12.50; bleed, $5.00. 


Standard Directory and Buyers’ Guide 
for Hatchery & Poultry Supply Trade, 
1230 Washington Blvd., Chicago. Pub- 
lished by Baby Chick Co. Est. 1935. Free 
(controlled). Trim size, 5%x8%. Type 
page, 44%4x7%. Published Jan. 1st. Forms 
close Oct. Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
N. I. A. A. statement on request. Circu- 
lation (Publisher’s Statement), 17,694. 
Hatcheries, 65%; dealers in poultry sup- 
plies, 27%; others, 8%. Rates—l page, 
$125; % page, $65; 4% page, $34. Colors 
(red), $15. 

Turkey World, Mount Morris, Ill. Pub- 
lished by Poultry-Dairy Pub. Co. Est. 
1926. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 6%x 
10%. Type page, 4%x8%. Published 10th. 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 14,- 
000. Rates—1 page, $125; % page, $67.50; 
% page, $33.60. Color rate, $145 page; 
bleed, $142 page. 

U. S. Egg and Poultry Magazine, 110 N. 
Franklin St., Chicago. Published by In- 
stitute of American Poultry Industries. 
Est. 1896. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
6%x10. Type page, 5%x8%. Published 
27th, Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-1. Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 
3,500. Packers, processors, distributors, 
70%; poultry farmers, colleges, govern- 
ment, 30%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $80.00 $50.00 $30.00 

6 66.67 41.67 25.00 
12 62.50 37.50 20.83 


Who's Who in The Hatchery World, 3718 
Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. Published 
by and official organ of International 
Baby Chick Ass'n, Est. 1929. Trim size, 
4x9. Type page, 3%x8. Published annual- 
ly. Forms close Nov. 15, 1940. Circula- 
tion, association subscriptions, 3,700. 
Rates—1 page, $60; % page, $35; 4 page, 
9 


Western Confectioner-Ice Cream News. 
(See CONFECTIONERY.) 


CANADA 
Canadian Dairy and Ice Cream Journal, 
122 Richmond St., W., Toronto 2, Ont. 
Published by B. L. Smith Pub. Co. Est. 
1921. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close 30th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


culation, Dec., 1939 (CCAB), 2,599. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $65.00 $40.00 $25.00 
6 55.00 32.50 20.00 
12 50.00 30.00 17.50 
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Diesel Industry 


(See also Power Plants; Marine, Shipbuilding, Power Boats) 








a OF Diesel engines, in terms 
of horsepower, reached a new record in 
1939, when a total of 2,144,000 horse- 
power of Diesels were purchased by 
all markets, according to Diesel Power 
and Transportation, The previous rec- 
ord the 1937 total of 2,075,000 
horsepower. The 1938 total was 
1,591,000 horsepower. 

While general industry continued as 
the major purchaser of Diesel engines, 
there several additional factors 
contributing to the increased sales 
total. Of greatest importance was the 
program of the Maritime Commis- 
for the purchase of 


was 


were 


sion responsible 
approximately 100,000 horsepower of 
main-drive Diesels and some 16,000 


horsepower of auxiliary drive Diesels. 
Marked expansion took place in both 
municipal purchases of Diesels and in 


the greater use in buses. In 1939, over 


500 new Diesel buses were put into 
commission, more than five times the 
total for all previous years. Dieseli- 
zation of trucks has not yet achieved 


the progress hoped for. Railroads and 
oil pipe lines, however, increased their 
1939 purchases. 

Diesel Power and Diesel Transporta- 


tion provides the following table of 
sales of Diesel horsepower by years. 
SALES OF DIESEL HORSEPOWER 
RY YEARS 
Hp. Hp. 
! ° 144 000 1997 386.000 
1928 1.591.000 19° 297.000 
1937 2 075.000 1925 336,000 
1926 1.830.000 19°24 243.000 
1935 1,200,000 1923 229,000 
1924 754.000 192° 172.000 
1933 279.000 1921 129,000 
1932 107.000 1920 114,000 
1931 286.000 1919 100,000 
1930 886.000 1918 86,000 
1929 415.000 1917 79,000 
1928 429.000 1916 69,000 
It is interesting to note that the 


trend to reduce electric power costs has 
hit the general industry group, compris- 
ing thousands of different small and 
medium size manufacturing establish- 
Today, these plants can avail 
themselves of the packaged Diesel 
power units specifically engineered for 
their requirements. Instead of buying 
one Diesel for their plant they will buy 
two or more depending on load re- 
quirements and the amount of flexibil- 
ity required of the power plant itself. 

Tractors and road patrols still con- 
tinue to be the one big Diesel field, ac- 
cording to Diesel Power and Transpor- 
tation. The situation has been due to 
the road and farm-terracing programs 
by various governmental 
Many of the tractors were 
purchased contractors, and there 
seems to be a general feeling that the 
tractor-field demands will flatten out in 
1940 and 1941, 

Che Diesel engine is also being ap 
piled to lighter tractors, such as those 
and this has been 
the development of 


ments, 


conducted 
agencies. 
by 


farmers, 
by 


by 
brought 
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ust ad 
about 


small 
at a 


of 
sold 


engines 
be 


light weight Diesel 
horsepower which can 
lower price than before. 
In the general industry group are 
thousands of prospects for Diesels for 
light and power production, for air con- 
ditioning, etc. These prospects include 


gas stations, hotels, metal working 
plants, department stores, brickyards 
and scores of other establishments. 


While the range of Diesels is from 5 
te 7,000 hp., the majority of sales are 
in the group from 5 to 100 hp. Prac- 


tically 80 per cent of all stationary 
Diesels are connected to generators. 
The market for generators, electric 


controls, etc., will grow apace with the 
sale of Diesels. The Diesel field will 
use over 20,000,000 gallons of lubricat- 
ing oil in 1940. This is the biggest 
field in the world for lubricating oil, 
barring the automotive field. 

The railroad is rapidly becoming a 
favorite Diesel purchaser. During the 
year 1939, over 125,000 horsepower 
were purchased for switcher and main- 
line locomotives. 

Oil pipe lines evidenced more inter- 
est during 1939 in large pipe line Die- 
sels and several contracts were placed. 
These include purchases by the Hous- 
ton Pipe Line and by the Buckeye Pipe 
Line Company. Part of this activity is 
traceable to the development of the II- 
linois Oil field which entailed new pipe 
lines. 


Marine Diesels 

The marine Diesel business is feeling 
the effect of the greatly accelerated 
tempo in shipbuilding, Motorship and 
Diesel Boating reports. The shipbuild- 
ing industry in the United States at 
the present time has taken on boom 
proportions. The unprecedented naval 
expansion forming a part of the de- 
fense program has resulted in the re- 
cent letting of contracts for 200 naval 
vessels, the largest shipbuilding order 
in the history of the world. 


—Diesel Powe and 


Transportation 


Diesel Purchases, 1915-39 
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DIESEL INDUSTRY 





While this naval ship building may 
be ascribed to war conditions, the boom 
in merchant shipbuilding is on a 
healthier basis. It is principally due 
to the program inaugurated two years 
ago by the U. S. Maritime Commission 
for rehabilitating the American mer- 
chant marine. This program calls for 
the building of 50 ships per year for 
a period of ten years by the commis- 
sion. In addition, many of the ship 
operating companies are taking advan- 
tage of liberal subsidy laws to replace 
ebsolete tonnage with modern ships. 
This activity is accelerated by the fact 
that much of the obsolete tonnage has 
been sold to foreign countries. 

At the present time the market for 
marine Diesel engines and the miscel- 
laneous equipment that is required in 
the engine room and elsewhere on a 
Diesel powered ship is represented by 
6,069 Diesel propelled vessels now in 
operation and a huge fleet under con- 
struction. During the first six months 
of 1940 there were 187 new Diesel ves- 
sels completed. At the end of Sep- 
tember there were 74 Diesel ships 
under construction. 

In addition to the very active com- 
mercial marine Diesel market the gov- 
ernment continues to be a source of a 
lerge amount of Diesel business. The 
Navy recently placed orders for over 
$50,000,000 worth of Diesel engines. 
This has greatly stimulated the mar- 
ket for the numerous items of acces- 
sory equipment, such as forgings, 
pumps, pyrometers, tachometers, gen- 
erators, batteries, bearings, piping, 
gauges, oil filters, piston rings, etc. 

The naval expansion program pre- 
viously referred to is having an effect 
on the commercial marine Diesel mar- 
ket, through the purchase of commer- 
cial vessels. The Navy has purchased 

large number of tugs, trawlers, and 
purse seiners, all Diesel powered ves- 
sels of the most modern type. All of 
these vessels will have to be replaced. 
The financing of this new construction 
has been made easier by the liberal 
prices paid for the existing vessels. 

This rapidly growing marine Diesel 
market has created a very prosperous 

arket for consumable supplies, such 
as fuel oil and lubricating oil. It is 

nservatively estimated that the pres- 
ent Diesel fleet consumes over 4,000,000 
eallons of lubricating oil per year. 

Purchase by foreign governments has 
eatly depleted the American yacht 
et. All of these vessels are Diesel 
wered but they are all of a size that 
not apt to be duplicated in new con- 
ruction. They will be replaced, how- 
er, with smaller vessels calling for 
all, high speed Diesels. 

Included in the 1937 Census of Manu- 

ctures classification of Engines, Tur- 

1es, Water Wheels, and Windmills 

» the following Diesel products: 





Number 
Marine 
For direct connection to propel- 
Dl ES gcnecniaas 600% oan hie 647 
For electric-drive and auxiliary 
Pe eee ee eee eee 233 
For connection to propeller shaft 
by reduction gearing 5 908 
Other Diesel— 
DE co csueeeeennede soase GO 
For installation in contractors’, 
agricultural, and other porta- 
ble and semiportable equip- 
ES. 2 66 ¢eeobecsundunedeanives 349 
Other (tractor, truck, railway 
Diesel-electric) ............ 8,843 


*These figures do not include aircraft 


lishment. 





1939 Production of Diesel Engines* 


} and motor vehicle engines, nor engines made 
for installation in locomotives, ships, boats or tractors when built by the same estab- 


Number, by horse- 
power capacity, 
rated or normal, 

not overload 


Total —~, - 
Rated 5 or 10 or 
horsepower more but more but 
capacity Value under 10 under 20 
115,051 $ 4,291,187 ve 2 
63,126 3,855,918 4 31 
156,336 5,543,257 sie 6 
667,802 16,764,359 27 587 
32,041 982,783 
775,414 11,466,191 


—1939 Census of Manufactures. 








Injection type internal-combus- 
tion engines (Diesels and semi- 


DEED sctcéctehedeakeseaken aes $42,536,413 
Compression-ignition Diesels... 12,148,030 
Stationary Diesels ............. 17,300,783 
Surface-ignition Diesels ....... 4,083,428 
Injection engines with spark 

DE  tvannsécuunsetanavax swe 963,002 
Other Diesels (tractor, bus, 

heavy truck, aircraft, rail- 

TIED 06085400065 56404-06006 sane 8,041,170 


Manufactures of internal combustion 
engines numbered 74 in 1939, as com- 
pared to 92 in 1937, according to the 
1939 Census of Manufactures. As 
listed by the census, this group in- 
cludes establishments whose chief prod- 
ucts are internal combustion engines 


(except aircraft and motor vehicle en- 
gines), including Diesel and semi-Die- 
sel types. Value of products for this 
industry group amounted to $110,357,- 
964, as compared to $124,177,118 in 
1937. This valuation does not include 
engines made for installation in ships, 
boats and tractors made by the same 
establishment. 

Production figures by class, type, 
number, rated horsepower capacity and 
value for the Diesel segment of this 
group are shown in an accompanying 
tabulation. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


Chiet Engineer, The. 


(See POWER PLANTs.) 
Combustion, 
(See POWER PLANTS.) 


Diesel Engineering Handbook, 192 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. Published by 
Diesel Publications, Inc. Trim size, 6x9; 


type page, 4x7. Issued about Feb. 1. 
tates—1 page, $100; subsequent pages, 
$75 per page. Standard color, $35; 


other color, $45; bleed, $10 extra. 

Diesel Power and Diesel Transportation, 
192 Lexington Ave., New York. Pub- 
lished by Diesel Publications, Inc. Est. 
1923. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 
close 15th. N I. A. A. statement on re- 
quest. Agency discounts, 0-2. Circula- 
tion (ABC), 8,473; (gross), 10,600. Service 
stations and garages, 19%; engine and 
equipment distributors, 11%; engine and 
equipment manufacturers, 7%; utilities 
owning diesels, 6%; municipalities own- 
schools and students, 


ing diesels, 5%; 
6%; government Officials, 4%; petroleum 
industry, 6%; railroads, 4%; miscellane- 
ous industries, 19%; miscellaneous, 13%. 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $90.00 $50.00 
6 137.50 82.50 45.00 
12 125.00 75.00 40.00 
24 100.00 70.00 37.50 
Standard color, $35; other colors, $50. 
Bleed, 10% extra. 


Diesel Progress, 2 W. 45th St., New York. 
Published by Diesel Engines, Inc. Est. 
1935. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 104x 
13%. Type page, 8%x1l. Published Ist. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 0-2. 
Circulation (CCA), 13,184, (gross), 14,317. 
Company and company executives, con- 
sulting engineers, engine and equipment 
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manufacturers, 18%; municipalities, 13%; 
ship owners and operators, 25%; railroad 
officials, hauling concerns, machinery and 
truck mfrs., 7%; lumber and logging con- 
cerns, 5%; others, 32%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $160.00 $200.00 $100.00 
7 225.00 140.00 180.00 90.00 

13° 200.00 120.00 160.00 80.00 


*The 7th insertion on the 7 ins. contract 
and the 13th ins. on the yearly contract, 
provide for space in the Diesel Engine 


Catalog. Standard color $50. Bleed 10% 
extra, 
Engineers’ Power Plant Directory and 


Buyers’ Guide. 
(See POWER PLANTS.) 


Industrial Power. 
(See PowER PLANTS.) 


International Engineer. 
(See POWER PLANTS.) 


Motorship and Diesel Boating. 
(See MARINE, SHIPBUILDING. ) 
National Engineer. 
(See POWER PLANTS.) 
Power. 
(See PowEerR PLANTS.) 


Power Plant Engineering. 
(See Power PLANTS.) 


Southern Power and Industry. 
(See POWER PLANTS.) 


Sweet's Catalog File for 
(See POWER PLANTS.) 


Universal Engineer. 
(See PowER PLANTS.) 


CANADA 


Modern Power and Engineering. 
(See POWER PLANTS.) 


Power Plants, 
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Drugs, Proprietaries 


(See also Beauty Shops, Toilet Articles: Chemical Process Industries) 





, HE drug and medicine industry em- 
braces those establishments which are 
engaged principally in manufacture of 
alkaloids and derivatives, biological 
products, and pharmaceutical metals 
and salts of medicinal preparations 
made for sale in retail packages to the 
general public. 

Chief products of the patent or pro- 
prietary medicines and compounds in- 
dustry, as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census, are medicines and compounds 
sold under the protection of patents, 
copyrights or trade marks, as prepared 
according to secret formulas, including 
medicines of a proprietary character, 
not necessarily patented or sold under 
a trade mark, and various compounds 
or products handled by the pharmaceu- 
tical trade, but do not include house- 
hold and industrial insecticides and 
other such chemicals. 

The most recent census figures are 
those for 1937. In that year there were 
1,013 establishments in manufacturing 
druggists’ preparations, patent or pro- 
prietary medicines and compounds as 
compared with 1,056 in 1935. 

The value of their production totaled 
$345,918,343, compared with $291,733,- 
473 in 1935, for 1,056 reporting estab- 
lishments. Cost of materials, contain- 
ers, fuel and purchased electric energy 
amounted to $98,821,718, as compared 
with $83,703,680 for 1935. These man- 
ufacturers paid $26,115,890 to 24,095 
wage earners in 1937. 

Establishments within the perfumes, 
cosmetics and other toilet preparations 
industry are those whose leading prod- 
ucts are perfumes of all kinds; toilet 
waters, creams and rouges, face, taleum 
and other toilet powders; tooth pastes 
and other dentifrices; washes and lo- 
tions; skin emollients, etc. The 1937 
products of 478 reporting establish- 
ments in this industry were valued at 
$132,336,481 as compared with $119,- 
529,172 for 558 establishments report- 
ing in 1935. Other information regard- 
ing this industry is provided in the 


Beauty SuHops, TormetT ARTICLES sec- 
tion. 

The collapsible tubes industry re- 
ported value of their products to 


be $9,184,676, according to the 1937 
Manufactures. The 15 man- 
this industry employed 


Census of 
ufacturers in 


1.983 wage earners who received $1,- 
871,775, against $1,748,674 for 1,961 
workers in 1935. Cost of materials, 
supplies, containers, fuel, purchased 
electric and contract work energy 
amounted to $5,271,771 in 1937. 
Wholesale 

The 1935 Census of Wholesale Dis- 


tribution (latest available) shows 2,004 
drug and drug sundries wholesalers of 
all types employing 31,298 wage earn- 
ers with total payrolls of $50,256,000. 
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DRUGS AND MEDICINES, 
TOTAL VALUE pei 
Drugs and medicines 
Other products (not classi- 
fied in this industry) 
Drugs and medicines made as 
secondary products in other 


$345,918,343 
309,351,128 


36,567,215 


industries -< are --- 26,316,026 
Medicinal products sold direct 

to or prescribed by physi- 

cians, total value.......... 133,935,208 
Alkaloids and derivatives 6,915,142 


Biological products, total value 17,679,434 
For human use: 
Antitoxins 


Bacterins 


3,008,381 
1,089,115 


Serums 1,728,807 
Vaccines 1,914,630 
Viruses are , 493,127 
Undistributed ; 2,022,296 
For animal use: 
Antitoxins 120,090 
Bacterins 846,472 
Serums 4,722,719 
Vaccines 675,884 
WHS ccesetabee 707,635 
Undistributed 350,278 


Other products sold direct to 
or prescribed by physicians, 
total value : ea 

Prepared intramuscular, sub- 
cutaneous, and intravenous 
products: 

U.S.P. and N.F.—* 
Arsphenamines 
Other 


109,340,632 


1,646,674 
6,143,850 


Special formulas TTT 4,449,466 
Liquid preparations (tinctures, 

fluid extracts, sirups, elixirs, 

solutions, etc.): 

i en Mais. éwaetceness 9,494,975 

Special formulas ~~ 18,949,518 
Dry preparations (pills, tab- 

lets, powders, salts, etc.): 

Sins Cn Das sccecene - 245,283 

Special formulas 21,382,200 


Ointments, cerates, supposi- 
tories, globules, etc.: 


U.S.P. and N.F Shea es 1,825,989 

Special formulas .......... 3,073,065 
Pharmaceutical metals and 

their salts (bromides, cit- 

rates, bismuth, etc.): 

U.S.P. and N.F. .. Jean 530,882 

Special formulas 1,444,460 


Synthetic chemical medicinals 
Gland products 
a. en Man aces ed 4,661,315 
Special formulas ‘ 
Vitamin products: 


U.S.P. and N.F ee 8,262,478 

Special formulas : 8,103,380 
TE. cagacasetevedcs eheseedees 
Medicines in specially pre- 

pared packages made for 


sale to the general public 

total value - ‘ 

U.S.P. and N.F: 

Liquid preparations (tinc- 
tures, fluid extracts, sir- 
ups, elixirs, solutions, etc. 


191,214,436 


13,419,609 








Production in Drug Industries, 1937 


Dry preparations (pills, tab- 
lets, powders, salts, etc.) 
Ointments, cerates, sup- 
positories, globules, etc.) 
Pharmaceutical metals and 
their salts - 
Gland products ..... 
Vitamin products 
SOE sc ncctacceeeea 
Not U.S.P. and N.F.: 
Liquid preparations (tinc- 
tures, fluid extracts, sir- 
ups, elixirs, solutions, etc. 
Dry preparations (pills, tab- 
lets, powders, salts, etc.) 
Ointments, cerates, sup- 
positories, globules, etc.) 
Pharmaceutical metals and 
CGE? DETER ccc sewceccese : 
Synthetic chemical medici- 
nals - 
Gland products ......... 
Vitamin products 
Undistributed ........ 
Medical products not classi- 
fied above, and undistrib- 
WS éeatdesewendewdeead ken 
Poultry and animal remedies 
(except biological products) 
*United States 
National Formulary. 
PERFUMES, COSMETICS, AND 
OTHER TOILET PREPARATIONS 
INDUSTRY, ALL PRODUCTS, 
TOTAL VALUE 
Perfumes, cosmetics, and 
other toilet preparations 
Other products (not classified 
in this industry) ‘ 
Perfumes, cosmetics, and 
other toilet preparations 
made as secondary prod- 
ucts in other industries.... 
Perfumes ........ a 
Toilet waters - 
Creams, other than shaving 
cream ° eees ees ° 
Rouges: 
Lipstick and lip rouge 
Other rouges on 
Dentifrices 
Depilatories 
Shampoos 
Containing soap 
Containing no soap 
Face powders 
Talcum powders .. 
Other toilet powders 
Hair dyes sees 
Hair tonics 
Face lotions 
Hair dressings saietind 
Deodorants, for human usé 
Bath salts sealer 
Manicure preparations on 
Shaving cream, containing no 
soa 


Other toilet preparations es me 


Pharmaco 


6,443,034 


1,315,163 


198,294 
1,146,642 
3,419,618 


61,890,075 


59,223,241 


20,924,841 


6,647,238 


880,626 
393,021 


1,887,360 


8,630,150 


poela 


and 


$132,336,421 


109,9 


29 262 


22,407,219 


1.8 
11,4 


54,219 
10,137 


—1937 Census of Manufactures 








of these establishments ag- 
gregated $612,884,000, compared with 
$523,392,000 for 1,562 units in 1933. 
Expenses of drug and drug sundries 
wholesalers amounted to 17.1 per cent 
of sales in 1935 and 17.2 in 1933. 

The census shows the following 
breakdown of the wholesale drug and 
drug sundries business: 

DRUG AND DRUG SUNDRIES 
WHOLESALERS 
Units 


Net sales 


Type of wholesaler Sales 
W holesalers proper 
Wholesale merchants 


1,423 $410,597.000 
Exporters 15 


717.000 


Importers 47 5,692,000 
Voluntary-group whole- 
salers ; 2) 
Retailer codjperative ware- 27,727,000 
houses 31 
Mail order wholesalers... 31 2,677,000 
Wagon distributors 14 172,000 
Manufacturers’ sales branches 
with stocks 270 =128,468,000 
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without stocks 31 9 
Agents and brokers 

Brokers - 9 4 
Commission merchants 7 1 
Export agents ... 6 

Import agents , 8 2 
Manufacturers’ agents .. 92 10 
Selling agents : 15 6 
Other agents ; 3 1, 


The Census Survey of 
1937-38, 


taken on a _ sample 


Business fi 
basis, 


showed a substantial gain for all typ¢ 


of wholesale sales in 1937 


over 


1935 


Figures for the various types of whol 
salers are shown in the accompanyins 


table. 
The 


2,004 drug and drug sundri 
wholesalers of all types are classified : 
follows by the 1935 Census of Bus 


ness: 

Units Sale 
Drugs (full line) ; 295 $324.113.' 
Drugs (specialty line).. 501 116.513 


4 et 


IN 





DRUGS, PROPRIETARIES 





atent medicines 275 49,297,000 


oilet articles and prepara- 

tions . i re | 80,795,000 
undries See et 327 42,166,000 

There were twenty-one establish- 

ents in 1937 engaged in drug grind- 
ng which reported to the Census of 
Vanufactures for that year. The value 

f their products totaled $7,935,179, as 
ymmpared with $5,915,760 in 1935. Cost 
f materials, supplies, containers, fuel 
and purchased electric energy amount- 
ed to $4,762,142 as compared with $3,- 
378,932 for 1935. These manufactur- 
ers paid $849,301 to 699 wage earners 
in 1937. 

The National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association has 210 wholesale drug 
members and 433 associate members 
(manufacturers). The association has 
divided the country into 84 wholesale 
trading areas. Its members do 80 per 
cent of the business and cover 97 per 
cent of the independent retail drug 
stores of the country. 

The U. S. Department of Commerce 
classifies drug wholesalers as follows: 
Service wholesalers, who help introduce 
new items to the retail trade; mutual 
wholesalers, who assist in introducing 
a limited number of items; short line 
wholesalers, who carry items already 
accepted by the trade; chain store 
wholesalers, who render no selling or 
solicitation service; cash and carry 
wholesalers, drop shippers, mail order 
wholesalers who sell through catalogs; 
and wagon distributors. 

The percentage of business done by 
these classifications is as follows: Serv- 
ice wholesalers, 53.21; manufacturers’ 
sales branches, 18.51; chain store ware- 
houses, 10.79; other wholesalers proper, 
13.91; all others, 3.58. To handle the 
$300,000,000 volume of business done by 
the service wholesalers, they employ an 
average of one salesman for every 23.6 
independent retail drug stores; about 
half of these men travel, making one 
man in the field for every 31 retail drug 
stores. 

In addition to drug wholesale houses, 
numerous other types of wholesalers 
sel] at least some type of goods to drug 
such as groceries for lunch 

sporting goods; novelties; 
jewelry; paint and wall paper; tobacco; 
stationery, etc. 


store Ss, 


counters; 


Retail 
The 1935 Census of Retail Distribu- 
(latest available) shows 56,697 
drug stores in the United States, with 
net sales of $1,232,.593,000. 
Of the 56,697 drug stores reporting to 
the 1935 census, 38,731 were stores with 


4: 


tains, and 17,966 without foun- 
tall Statistics regarding 1935 opera- 


are given below: 
RETAIL DRUGGISTS 


With Without 
fountains fountains 
N r of stores 38,731 17,966 


..$950,328,000 $282,.265.000 
roprietors and 


nembers - 32,199 16,164 
of full-time 
part-time em- 
127,830 31.300 


..$112,660,000 


$30,694,000 


des no compensation for proprietors 
members of unincorporated busi- 








Drug Stores and Their Sales, 1935 
-—With Fountains—, -~Without Fountains—, 
Number Number 
of stores Sales of stores Sales 
UNITED STATES TOTAL + + 080,678 $685,072,000 17,369 $241,948,000 
NEW ENGLAND ......... , .. 8,106 65,289,000 570 10,756,000 
Connecticut ... ‘ ve . 642 14,023,000 124 2,323,000 
as ce a wee ii 301 6,594,000 77 1,075,000 
Massachusetts ............... se! 33,107,000 248 5,196,000 
New Hampshire ... Scr a 4,062,000 41 950,000 
Rhode Island .............. sic ae 5,304,000 37 731,000 
NEE ae 2,199,000 3 481,000 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC ‘ 6,722 118,277,000 5,120 66,880,600 
New Jersey ..... 1,017 17,296,000 656 8,830,000 
New York ........ ; - 3,205 62,244,000 3,055 43,503,000 
Pennsylvania ...... : ee 38,737,000 1,409 14,547,000 
East NorRTH CENTRAL. va .. 7,094 128,789,000 3,298 45,208,000 
BEMONS ce cccscccccccecs ees 39,985,000 1,086 13,699,000 
SS aa : of A 981 16,779,000 375 4,989,000 
Michigan ...... aah win 1,573 28,177,000 559 8,111,000 
TD cbbnecresxeess 1,587 28,515,000 875 12,965,000 
Wisconsin ....... nee 813 15,333,000 403 5,444,000 
West NortTH CENTRAL......... . 4,701 81,928,000 2,159 26,620,000 
DN ele ae winds enweee aun Se 13,740,000 456 4,686,000 
Kansas CRE ee ee ei Pe 850 14,481,000 211 2,548,000 
ES os ine dk eked ee ea abeee 617 12,002,000 463 7,944,000 
Missouri 1,422 24,354,000 599 6,370,000 
en's Chg 6 deb bebe aaes 546 9,893,000 258 2,803,000 
North Dakota .. , nadie 177 3,053,000 98 1,277,000 
South Dakota ....... ea 4,405,000 74 992,000 
SouTH ATLANTIC ... , . 4,150 90,181,000 1,236 18,356,000 
eae ‘ Sie ae 60 1,185,000 51 881,000 
District of Columbia ane adie 189 7,500,000 36 710,000 
i eke cheehebeehsd ark taba . 682 15,789,000 250 2,655,000 
(inte, ood tee eat ames 801 15,211,000 211 2,250,000 
MOPVIOMG ..cccccess 425 8,185,000 184 2,710,000 
BEN EOE, oc ccwcccweeses 726 15,398,000 121 2,414,000 
GOD occcccusecvcs 395 7,904,000 130 1,632,000 
. sere 561 12,208,000 143 2,952,000 
West Virginia ......... 311 6,801,000 110 2,152,000 
East SoutH CENTRAL. .. 2,103 40,873,000 1,045 11,001,000 
pA ee ; eae 567 10,374,000 214 2,164,000 
Kentucky ....... es keos . 534 10,836,000 300 3,975,000 
Mississippi ..... ; Laaeieetat . 357 6,028,000 273 2,223,000 
Tennessee ....... seedless oda ced eee 13,635,000 258 2,639,000 
West SoutTH CENTRAL. 3,850 73,394,000 1,729 18,448,000 
ER. Sivas shop ah khbe de én ceeuleen 492 8,678,000 243 1,969,000 
Louisiana ... alanine . 874 8,244,000 450 4,258,000 
Oklahoma (ausaans .. 844 14,100,000 193 2,819,000 
: pA ential aac 42,372,000 843 9,402,000 
MOUNTAIN ........ 1,298 31,761,000 420 8,350,000 
IEEE INS ee eae eRe 156 4,880,000 34 695,000 
Colorado ae ee 11,444,000 62 932,000 
Idaho ..... AS a Sa an 3,703,000 57 1,054,000 
Montana ... bie wae aie ona, 2,622,000 144 2,611,000 
tt sec canada needs cen : 28 1,160,000 18 563,000 
New Mexico = el Se . 109 2,686,000 37 1,169,000 
7 eee ae 2,380,000 35 540,000 
ed is ap hac id ab ee : 95 2,886,000 33 786.000 
PAGCWHIOC .ccoss 2,649 54,580,000 1,792 36,329,000 
California ... ; ‘ .. 1,862 38,257,000 1,201 26.120.000 
CE cc caees ; jonas : . 832 9,545,000 244 4,051,000 
DE ~cnckhcietederusnceuns 455 6,778,000 347 6,158,000 
Chain stores not included in above 
PEE. ‘L.écincineetanansaanasan. 4 3,107 273,324,000 656 43,933,000 
—1935 Census of Retail Distribution. 








Drug Stores 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce has estimated total drug 
store sales for 1939 at $1,410,000,000 as 
compared with $1,376,000,000 in 1938, 
a gain of 2.5 per cent as compared with 
a gain of 7 per cent in all retail sales. 

The previous high in drug store sales 
was reached in 1929 when they totaled 
$1,690,000,000, a figure that has not 
since then been remotely approached. In 
1937, sales totaled $1,411,000,000, the 
highest figure attained since 1929. 

The 1940 edition of Hayes’ Druggists 
Directory shows that there are 53,180 
druggists in the United States, operat- 
ing 42,114 drug stores. Of that number, 
about 18,000 do not have fountains and 
about 44,000 have fountains. Of all 
drug stores, 28,362 are rated at $4,000 
or better, with 24,818 rated at less than 
$4,000. Some 18,385 are rated at better 
than $10,000 by this authority. 


Chain Drug Stores 


The most recent census figures 
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(1935) list 242 drug store chains op- 
erating 3,545 units with a total volume 
of business of $299,316,000 in that year. 
Employes averaged 36,930 with wages 
totaling $37,954,000. 

According to Chain Store Age, chain 
drug stores accounted for about 25 per 
cent of total drug store sales volume in 
1939, or approximately 352,500,000. 

Druggists Addressing Company lists 
54,102 independent retail drug stores 
as compared to 3,799 chain stores 
owned by organizations operating more 
than five stores. Also listed are 
principal or buying offices and 2,296 
patent medicine stores. This company 
offers the following classification of 
these stores by buying rating: 

DRUG STORES BY RATING 

RATED $1,000 or OVER 


235 


Independent stores 29,207 
Chain stores . ae 3,799 
Buying offices* : 235 
Patent medicine stores ‘ 913 


RATED $3,000 or OVER 
Independe nt stores 


Chain stores .... . 38,799 
Buying offices* . . . 235 
Patent medicine stores . , 487 


RATED $5,000 orn OVER 
Independent stores 
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Wholesale Drug Sales in 1937 as Compared With 1935 
Size of Sample 
compared with 
1935 Census No. of 
Estab- Est. 
lish. Net in Net Sales Payroll 
Type of ments Sales 1937 (add 000) % (add 000) % 
Business % % Survey 1937 1935 Gain 1937 1935 Gain 
Service and Limited 
Function Wholesalers 
Drugs (full line) 50 61 148 241,722 196,408 23.1 16,773 13,555 23.7 
Without liquor 
lepts 96 112,5 96,443 16.8 8,329 7,140 16.7 
With liquor depts 42 109,7 $3,526 31.4 7,192 5,492 31.0 
Cooperatives and 
mutuals 10 9,390 16,439 18.0 1,252 923 35.6 
Drugs and Drug 
SunGries : 13 35 160 56,623 42,854 32.1 5,591 3,834 45.8 
Drug specialti« lf 27 55 9,692 8,124 19.3 855 682 25.4 
Proprietaries and 
tolletries 11 30 64 206 18,495 320.9 3,667 2.331 57.3 
Druggist sundries ; 52 36 ».725 16,235 40.0 1,069 821 30.2 
Mfg.’s Sales Branches 20 33 54 52,416 42,917 22.1 4,428 3,599 23.0 
an lg ht Associated Chain Drug Stores, % H. 
Patent medicine tore 300 S. Benedikt Co., Inc., 245 Fifth Ave., 
RATED $10,000 or Over New York. 
Le gee orl gaa e+ Druggists’ Research Bureau, 701 S. 
Buying offices* 235 43rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Patent medicine stores 138 


*Principal office or buying offices of 


chain stores 


Associations 
Affiliated Drug 
Ave., New York. 
American Drug Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, 506 Albee Bldg., Washington, 
dD. C. 
American 
tion, 2215 Constitution 
Washington, D. C. 
American Pharmaceutical Manufac- 
turers’ Association, 608 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


Stores, 160 Fifth 


Pharmaceutical Associa- 


Ave., N. W., 


Federal Wholesale Druggists’ Associ. 
ation, 123 Market Place, Baltimore, Md. 

National Association of Chain Drug 
Stores, Inc., 4 Park Ave., New York. 

National Association of Insecticide 
and Disinfectant Manufacturers, Inc. 
110 E. 42nd St., New York. 

National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists, 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

National Wholesale Druggists, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York. 

Proprietary Association of America, 
810 18th St., Washington, D. C. 


Toilet Goods Association, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


American Druggist, 572 Madison Ave., 
New York Published by Hearst Maga- 


zines, Inc. Est. 1871. Subscription, $0.50. 
Trim size, 9x12 Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
lished 1st Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts 15-2 Circulation (ABC), 
47.241; (gross), 49,691. Retailers, 91%; 


wholesalers drug clerks and sales- 


men, 2%: others, 4% Rates 

Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
] 52° 00 $310.00 $160.00 
6 ‘81.00 95 00 155.00 
] i70.00 PRS OO 150.00 

I ind half page 10* extra 

Standard color $75 bleed, 10° 


American Drugeist Price List and Manu- 
facturer’s Catalogue, 572 Madison Ave., 
New York Published by Hearst Maga- 


zines, Inc Est. 1927. Free to all Ameri- 
‘an Drugeist subscribers Published 
August Forms close July Ist. Trim 
size x12 Type page, 7%x11\%. Agency 
discounts, 15 Rates 1 page, $250.00; 
1 page $150.00 % page, $80.00 Per 
} $30.00 
American Journal of Pharmacy, 43rd and 
Kingsessing Ave Philadelphia, Pa. Est 
1825 Subscriptior $3 Trim size, 6x9 
Type page ‘%x7%& Published 15th 
Forms close Oth Agency discounts, 
1 tate 
T es l Page % Pag % Page 
€°° 50 $15.0 $10.50 
' 8.00 12.75 7.50 
" ‘ 5 4.50 


i 


Pharmacist, 95 


American Professional 
{ Published by R¢ 


Nassau St., New York 


iine Pierson Publishers, Inc Est. 1935. 
Free (controlled). Trim size, 6%x9\% 
lv page 16x7% Published 15th. 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Cir ilatior (CCA), Jan 1940, 7.412; 
wr » S278. Prescription pharmacies 

hos ta rm) ry " es others 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $135.00 $85.00 $50.00 
6 118.00 68.00 40.00 
12 105.00 60.00 36.00 


Apothecary, 4 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Published by Eastern Periodical, Ine 
Est. 1888 Subscription, $1. Trim size 


8%x11% Type page 7x10. Published 

15th Forms close Ist Agency dis- 

counts 15 Circulation (Publisher’s 

Statement), 4,780 gross Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $75.00 $45.00 $27.00 
6 67.00 40.00 25.00 
12 60.00 35.00 21.00 


Standard color, 25%; bleed, 10%. 


Chain Store Age (Druggist edition), 185 
Madison Ave., New York. Published by 
Chain Store Pub. Corp. Est. 1925. Sub- 
scription, $3 Trim size, 84%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10 Published Ist Forms close 
0th Agency discounts, 15-2. Member 
A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 3,484; (gross), 


4.950. Executives in chain store head- 

quarters, 19 chain drug store mana- 

gers, 71 store clerks and manufac- 

turers, 7 others, 3% tates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $95.00 $55.00 
6 135.00 80.00 45.00 
1 125.00 70.00 40.00 


Color (red), $40: bleed, 10%. 


Chemical Engineering Catalog. 
(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 


Cc. R. D. A. News, 32 W. Randolph St., 
Chicago Published by Chicago Retail 
Druggists’ Assn Est. 1909 Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10 Published semi-monthly, Ist-15th 
Forms close 3 days preceding publication 
date Agency discounts, 15-2 a. ie de ahs 


tatement on request Rates 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 

$75.00 $45.00 $26.25 

6 65.00 39.00 22.75 

2 57.50 34.50 20.00 

24 50.00 30.00 17.50 
Color, $30; bleed, 15% extra. 

Drug and Cosmetic Industry, 101 W. 31st 

St.. New York. Published by Drug Mar 


kets, Inc. Est. 1914. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. 
lished 10th. Forms close 20th. 

cy discounts, 15-0. 
3.863; (gross), 4,627. 


Subscription, $2 


Pub 


Agen- 
Circulation (ABC) 
Mfrs. of cosmetic: 


31%; mfrs. of cosmetics, pharmaceutica 


and proprietary medicines, 15%; m 
pharmaceutical and proprietary 

cines, 20%; 
supplies, 8° 


others, 26% Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 14 
1 $100.00 $60.00 $4 
6 90.00 50.00 3 
12 75.00 40.00 2 


Drug and Cosmetic Review, 101 W. 
St., New York. Published by Drug 
kets, Inc. Est. 1931. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Every second year. 
none. Circulation 
ment), 4,000. 
pages, $90.00 per page; 
$70.00 per page. 

Drug Progress, 77 VW. 
Chicago, Ill. Published by Illinois I 
maceutical Ass’n. Est. 1937. Subs 
tion, $1. Type size, 7x10 


Type page, 
Agency disco 
(Publisher's §S 


3 pages or r 


Subscription, $ 
l 
T 


fr. « 
medi 
dealers in raw materials and 


Pag: 
0.00 
5.0 
5.00 
31 
Mar 


7x 
un 
tate 


tates—1 page, $100.00; 


nore 


Washington St 


*ha! 
eri 


Published 7t! 


Forms close 25th Agency discount 15-2 

Circulation (Swern), 4,690, Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $75.00 $40.00 $25.00 
6 71.25 38.00 23.75 
12 67.50 36.00 22.50 


Standard color, $15.00; bleed, 10%. 


Drug Topics, 330 W. 42nd St., New Yor k 


Published by Topics Pub. Co., Inc. 


1884. Subscription, $5 Trim size, 11%x 
15%. Type page, 10x14. Published Mon- 
day. Forms close Monday preceding 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
(CCA), Jan., 1940, 62,855; (gross), 66,850, 
Retail drug stores, chain and independ- 
ents, 97%; wholesale druggists and sales- 
men, 3%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 1 Col 
$532.00 $355.25 $161.00 
13 470.40 301.00 126.70 
26 439.60 294.00 122.50 
52 403.20 274.75 120.40 
Color rates on application; bleed not ac- 
cepted. 
Drug Trade News, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York. Published by Topics Pub. Co. Est 
1925. Subscription, $3 Trim size, 11%x 
15%. Type page, 10x14. Published ever 
other Monday. Forms close Monday pre- 


ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


A. A. statement on request. Circul: 


Est 


ition 


(CCA), 7.519; (gross), 9,981. Drug trade 


manufacturers, 85%; wholesale drug 
companies, 6%; others, 9% Rat - 
tased on total amount used in Drug 
Trade News and Food Field Reporter 
Times 1 Page % Page 1 Ce 
1 $227.00 $131.25 $56 
13 185.50 98.00 { 
26 164.50 92.75 40.6 
52 147.00 82.25 39.20 
Standard color, $60; bleed, not accepted 
Druggists’ Circular, 59 John St., New 


York. 
Pub, Co., Inc. Est, 1857. Subscriptior 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 

Published Ist Forms close 25th. Ag 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (A 


Published by Oil, Paint & Drug 


7x10 


BC), 


18,316; (gross), 23,808. Retail druggists 


87%: wholesalers and manufactu 


7%; clerks, 2%; others, 4% Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 
1 $220.00 $125.00 $75 
6 190.00 110.00 6 
12 180.00 100.00 


Color, $75.00 per page; no extra cl 
for bleed. 

Drugegist Circular Red Book Price 
59 John St., New York. Publishe: 
Oil, Paint & Drug Pub. Co., Inc. 

1857. Free to subscribers to “Drug 
Circular.” Trim size, 9x12. Type 

7%x10%. Published May and N: 


ber Forms close April and Oct 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu 
(Publisher's Statement), 21,000. R 
Times 1 Page % Page 14 
$220.00 $125.00 $7 


El Farmaceutico. 

(See EXPporRTs AND IMPORTS.) 
Glass Packer, The 

(See PACKAGING.) 
Hayes’ Drugzgists’ Directory, 250 V 
fayette Blvd., Detroit. Published |! 
ward N. Hayes Est. 1912 Pr 
Trim size, 4x5%. Type page, : 
Published February. Forms clos: 
Ist Agency discounts, 15-2. Cire 





rers 


Page 


List, 
hy 
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DRUGS, PROPRIETARIES 
Publisher’s Statement), 2,500 Rat i 
é : » oy ° es— +S a ge ‘ . , e . 
an Gent EL cae thes Gea, Ue =aee este 4a ah page, I gy ot Published 8th. Forms 
28.0 ' 9. close 2 4 rency disc . : 
Indiana Pharmaciet, 110 Test Bidg.. In- 6 24.75 14.37 Be Ay ge 4 we ~~? 
anapolis, Ind. Est. 1882. Published by 2 22.50 12.50 8.00 Carolina, Alabama, ‘Tonneanee’ an, tio. 
stler Printing House Rr : sical * : - - a, > ass n 118S<- 
rs of Lae ee on i mem- New Modern Drugs, 49 W. 45th St., New sissippi Pharmaceutical Ass’ns. Circu- 
ibscription $1. Trim tg 6x9 — je Fy ay ae Amessenn ceucnas mene ) C334. Rat ee wn 
anne” 4 size, 6x9. ype of Surgery, Inc. Est. 1935. F C pross), 4,286. ates—- 
t 0 ‘ %, , 3 e , . 7 i " ; 7 — . r 
se, — y "discounts, 16 J 7“ trolled). Trim size, 54%x8%. Type eae Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
§ ) Ss, o-U, - x7 Y 6 . ; F 
lation (Publisher’s Statement), 2 050 * ae Published Jan., Apr., July and 6 a sy + ryt $25.00 
yy eg BM Oc t. 10th. Forms close 10th preceding. 12 70.00 41.00 22.00 
olesalers, 8%: others, 9% ++ lees gency discounts, 15-5. Circulation Sandard « 65.00 . 37.00 20.00 
mes 1'Page Rbaae | bese “lau ana eee Rates ‘“‘andard color, $20; bleed rate, 15%. 
1 $35 00 $18.50 ‘$10.00 —1 page, $375; % page, $22 Southern Pharmaceutical Journal, 911 
f 31 50 16.65 9.00 New York State Pharmacist, 19 W. 44th nee Bldg., Dallas, Texas. *Pub- 
28.00 14.80 8.00 St.. New York. Published by New York a eal A W. _ H. Cousins. Est. 1908. 
Journal, The, 516 Maccabees Bldg., De- State Pharmaceutical Ass'n. | Est. 1927 Type page, ixié, Pablinhel inte ae 
troit, Mich. Published by, and official or- Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8i@xll. Type ci Be pace, (xi8. Published ist. Forms 
of Detroit Retail Druggists’ Ass’n. page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close c Nation <8 nana Geeven™, 2-8. Gee 
1913. Free. Type page, 7x10. Trim 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation culation (Sworn Statement), 5,033, Re- 
9x12. Published 15th Forms close (Publisher's Statement), 5,000 Rates— tail druggist, 88%; wholesalers, mfgrs 
Agency discounts, 15-2, Circulation Times 1 Page % Page % Page adv, agencies, 12%. Rates— : . 
iblisher’s Statement), 2,349. Rates— 3 $105.00 $55.00 —_— ty is 4 Fage % Page 
mes 1 Page % Page 1% Page : 95.00 50.00 30.00 : $90.00 $50.00 $30.00 
l $50.00 $30.00 $20.00 12 85.00 45.00 25.00 : ores £5.00 27.00 
6 $5.00 27.50 18.00 Standard color, $25; bleed, $10. J: (9.00 40.00 24.00 
40.00 25.00 17.00 N . Standard color, $20; bleed, 10% : 
lor rates on application ‘ orth Western Druggist, 2642 University Ww . ; 
‘ ‘ Ave., St. Paul, Minn. Official paper Min- est Coast Druggist, 1622 N. Highland 
Journal of American Pharmaceutical As- nesota, Iowa, North and South Dakota, Hollywood, Calif. Published ‘by Westen 
soc —— =“ Constitution Ave., Wash- Michigan Pharmaceutical Ass’ns and — ~at. 1918 Subscription, $2. Trim 
oe Official organ of APA. Northwest Pharmaceutical Bureaus ae, CREe rype page, 7x10. Published 
Es 1912 Subscription, $4 Trim size, Published by Bruce Pub. Co Es 8! 9 15th Forms close 10th Agency dis 
| Type pane, Eeit. Published seal. Subscription. $2. i pall polity counts, 15-2. Circulation ( Publisher's 
hl Ly issued ‘5th and 20th Weewe Type page, 7x10 Published 1st. yt State m¢ nt), free (controlled), 6,680 
. - preceding Agency dis- close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir — ? : 
At 0.9 = = ‘ a a nn : = - . . & Ss, oe. - 4 2s In oe , Ye , 
counts, 10-3. angi ulatic n (Publisher's culation (Sworn), 7,116. Retail drug- + ane gage #, Page % Page 
Times 1Page  % Pag \% Pag one Neal, others, 6%. Rates— 6 85 00 +5000 ert 
$45.00 $: 25.00 $1600 . seeks a Py %, nage 12 75.00 13.00 5 00 
45 $ 0 L } 36.00 ry 29. 
36 00 20 00 11:50 s 90.00 BE OO 39° an Standard color, $25; bleed, 10%. 
33.33 0.00 2 80.00 50.00 28.00 Wiscon S985 f i 
Kentue ne, Druggist, 1600 W. Walnut St., Standard color, $25; bleed, 10%. si St Milwaukee Wis. Publish a by Wise 
lisville, Ky. Est. 1912 Subscription consir hs a + wl geet i _ 
i Type page, 6 5/6x9 Published 20th’ OO)", Patat and Brag Meperces, eecreten tien Fame t at ee 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2 (See PAINTS AND VARNISH.) Type size, 7x9%. P ublist od 5 ones 
Form: s, 15-2. ; size, iblished 5th F rms 
Rates 5 Seen oe ‘ ‘ Pac ifie ; Drug Review, 504 Woodlark close 25th. Age ney discount, 15-2 *orms 
eae nn $ age 4 Page Bidg., Portland, Ore. Published by F. C culation (Publisher's Statement), 1,239 
ery 18.00 $10. 00 Felter. Est. 1888. Subscription, $2. Part Rates— aan 
28.00 16.00 8°50 free (controlled). Trim. size, 8% x11%. rimes 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
‘ FR. 15.00 8.00 [Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms : $50.00 $30.00 $16.00 
Metropolitan Druggist, 44 Court St., close 16th. Agency discounts, 10-0. Cir- : £5.00 25.00 14.00 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Published by Consoli- culation (Sworn), 5,000. Retail druggists Le 40.00 22.00 12.00 
dated Pharmacist Pub. Co., In Zs 93%; others, 7%. Rates— : 
dated 1] , oe Est. ; c Bees 
7" Subscription, $2. Free to retailers. Times 1 Page % Page % Page a 
[ype size, 7%x9%. Published 25th. Cir- | $100.00 $60.00 $35.00 Canadian Pharmaceutical Journal, 43 Vic- 
t n (Publishe r’s statement), 4,100 6 SF 00 51.00 29°75 toria St., Toronto. Official organ of Ca- 
F rms Stans Lan. Amana dienes 18-0 1° 70.00 42.00 24.50 —— Pharmaceutical Assn. Published 
Rates ae ry armaceutica ub. Co. of r 
Times 1 Page % Page “ Page Pp. A. R. D. Bulletin, 2017 Spring Garden Ltd Est. 1868. Subscription See. 
$8500 = 85000 $30.00 St., Philadelphia, Pa. Published by the U. S. A., $2. Trim size, 9x12 Type page 
f 76.50 45.00 27.00 Philadelphia Assn. of Retail Druggists. 7x10. Published ist and 15th. Forms 
, 72°95 42.50 25 50 re a Free (controlled). Trim size, close 5 days preceding. Agency dis- 
Midwestern Druggist, 608 " ot i page, oxi. Published 1st. counts, 15-2. Circulation (CCAB), ec 
ry _—= a ° B ~ WA ee — Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 0-2 1939, 4,246. Druggists, 91%; a ny oan’ 
| eT rag lene! iF ao Ze .- nee aad ; a (Publisher's Statement), tates— [eae 
' R ; o. Es , ( ates— , 1s Page 6 Pag ,P 
. ription, $1.56. Trim size, 8%4x11. Times 1 Page % Page %P _ : 70-00 40.00" Honno. 
Twne page, 6%x9. Published 10th. worma 1 97 EH $1 ‘. “yy 4 age e $7 0 $40 00 $24.00 
. © En a Aennar dma tht : $27 +4 5.50 $8.25 6 60.00 32.50 17.50 
¢ a } - A icy di s, 15-2 } 25.5 13.50 7.25 12 50.00 30.00 5 OF 
‘ulation (Publisher's Statement), net 12 22.50 12.00 6.25 24 45.00 5.00 18:00 
cert: $72: (gross), 6,075 ¥ — y ae é. 20 . 92 15.00 
peid, ; (gro f 6. — Pene Propetetary Drugs, 1705 M St., N. W. Standard color. $25; bleed, 10%. 
. . Ss ‘ ashingt« : > ishe , : 
$65 00 $37 50 $22.50 noun roo E ae pe nen BL, Wy pees Merchandising, 481 University Ave 
58. : 9n5 aes ast, Jlo . scr i, 50. ~ > *, 4 oe s, ~_ ’ 
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Dry Goods, Department, General Stores 


(See also Clothing: Furniture: Knit Goods, Underwear and Hosiery: Shoes; Textiles: Women’s Garments) 

















I HE number of department, dry 
s and specialty stores having an a . P 
goods and specialty dears Distribution and Sales of Department, Dry Goods and Variety Stores, 
annual sales volume in excess of $100,- 
000 has varied little since the 1935 1935 
census. In that year there were 6,780 Dry Goods, Variety, 
e i ei ti f th General 5 and 10, 
such stores, accounting for more than Department Merchandise Limited Price 
80 per cent of all sales in that cate- Stores* Storest Stores 
rOry Sales Sales Sales 
gory. Stores (add 000) Stores (add 000) Stores (add 000) 
In 1940 the number is estimated ai _ UNITED STATES...... 4,201 $3,311,070 28,109 $527,862 11,141 $780,819 
6,790 by Department Store Economist, POW TEWOGANMD 2. cccccccces 314 229,235 2,106 35,588 oe? oe 
. . . CL 6 éesndcewes con 7 , 25 6,548 13° 2,122 
an increase of less than six-tenths of Maine n= 39 11088 269 4/206 121 6,169 
one per cent. Other changes since the Benaanchvanetts TS Rese 148 143,161 1,011 18,533 426 33,413 
a‘ ciation iin genes New Hampshire .......... 26 5,799 135 2,163 64 4,093 
1935 census are more significant. Rhode Island ............. 24 =: 22.991 172 2/184 7 5.213 
Department store sales in 1939 in- Vermont .....eeseececeees 14 3,055 94 1,954 47 2,882 
creased 5 per cent over 1938, bringing MIDDLE ATLANTIC ..... 677 846,201 8.171 112,715 2,268 196,250 
the total increase since 1935 to 14 per + sneer Ee ee ee 100 86,160 1,460 ag a on 
. 7.48 . i Bt tivcncbenemes ore 282 431,538 4,869 69,633 1,065 93,459 
cent, according to the National Retail Pennsylvania ............. 295 328,503 1,842 23,789 860 74,299 
Dry Goods Association. Still more , osnnee on —oe nae “a 
: o a. » don " all ZSAST NORTH-CENTRAL ..... 953 913,06 ,627 79,27 2,48 76,1358 
significant is the fact that the typical SET coi cavuvidessantéan 257 403,434 1521 26,638 672 48.678 
department store (over $500,000 annual ED iid cadank deen bawes 138 74,986 562 11,436 345 22,591 
. . . a ineresses > DEE penscneawecadnene 164 143,840 878 14,438 494 39,670 
volume) profit figure increased for the nt ntekaniadagsnese 214 209,261 1,287 19,733 704 48,599 
first time since 1936, jumping from a WN: chain xekenwcewa 180 81,543 379 7,026 276 16,601 
Sci ).2 ‘ent in 193 6 pe 
as tt et om & eS ew West NortH-CENTRAL ..... 518 325,271 2,457 54,620 1,452 71,424 
cent in 1939. Stores under the $500,- tle csbhekdsesectnabed 116 42,113 381 9,109 295 14,171 
000 mark made an average net srofit PE ctcanenccuudenasaes 80 21,411 411 9,364 229 10.979 
: ‘ e E 1 MimmMes0ta ...cccccccessece 107 98,576 359 8,732 303 14,438 
of 1.5 per cent. Almost half the addec DE ccicncigcesssachens 81 117,081 948 16,261 334 21,177 
profit of all stores came from a reduc- er ieanaponeeses-ctes 7 oceans = oes = oo 
. . . or 4 t ak MD ceocccceseces Ue ‘ “2,64 06 2,23 
tion in operating expense from 35.7 per on jee Stet 35 8°17 a3 2646 86 2°83] 
cent to 35.1 per cent. Social Security ae oan : ame sie 
citi tact : a aa) SouTtH ATLANTIC ....22.2-. 451 281,387 7 74,547 458 94,817 
taxes accounted for about 0.8 per cent —<— F 3'872 75 844 27 1807 
of the total expense figure. District of Columbia...... 12 50,152 89 1,188 43 6,127 
"he ot al ; =F DL \catehvoneteeakenes 41 22.869 508 9,176 186 13,278 
_The Bureau of Foreign and Domes SEE cs bbsiesasescesonss 67 47,214 746 15,206 283 14,473 
tic Commerce estimated 1939 sales for oo ee 42 69,112 413 8,129 159 10,785 
—_ . _ Ss ¢ oners Dee CD nasa cecnsen 83 22,308 609 14,243 259 17,521 
department, dry goods and general South Carolina ........... 52 11,619 438 10,526 149 7'876 
stores at $4,030,000,000 as compared WN ec dnksatawinnsee 72 32,074 409 8,871 203 11,969 
to $3,783,000,000 in 1938, a gain of 6.5 West Virginia ......c.000. 7 22,167 286 6,364 144 10,981 
per cent. Sales in 1935, according to East SOUTH-CENTRAL ...... 224 100,608 2,475 50,636 681 26,094 
this source, were $3,453,000,000. ies ciaidtnitewe es 63 20,495 549 12,470 176 10,584 
2 ‘ K EE RP Se eee 64 23,026 676 12,994 195 9,184 
Department Store Economist reports re 35 7,903 511 9,443 27 5,275 
that there were only minor changes EE 6.364% acceGeenuns 62 49,184 739 15,729 183 11,051 
during 1939 regarding departments West SouTH-CENTRAL 396 181,087 3,018 69,112 1,151 54,187 
ee ntrib i Y > rreates PF Oo oO ES cn ccuuuuas bas 34 10,786 434 10,419 127 4,384 
~ —— bess ia mag Ticnge: far 7" Louisiana ...........- o 52 29,210 502 8,549 112 9,848 
profit to the stores. The one major ex- Oklahoma ............. 89 33,382 491 11,310 237 11,073 
ception was the fur department which T@XAS ....-.00eee eee 221 107,709 1,591 38,834 675 28,882 
rose from 20th place in 1938 to sixth MOUNTAIN ...... 268 99,272 73 20,020 343 19,990 
1939. DERE. cccoesvess 35 14,339 67 1,422 42 2,562 
. . —— Colorado ....... 46 31,565 224 5,198 86 6,349 
Changes in the profit importance of ag EL RE ET 45 12/018 54 2'492 55 2 450 
the various departments during 193 Montana ......... 53 15,635 107 3,963 49 2,434 
were as follows: Ne@VOGR .....000005- 7 2,214 32 710 16 690 
7 = Ss ; ; New Mexico .............. 32 6,081 75 2,343 36 1,448 
Women’s hosiery remained in first WEED ascesecesess«: 33 14,161 61 1,894 29 3,054 
ace; men’s furnishings moved from Wyoming .......- ‘ 3,259 53 1,998 30 1,003 
hird to second; corsets and brassieres Wacwmee .. scsi 400 334,946 1,609 31,363 1,040 65,791 
Irom sec ir : > ’s iss 2s” California seeser oenndace 256 229,718 1,131 21,337 728 49,826 
pis jecond to third <> agg tg aes e OreGOn ..ccesecscscscceees 50 44,851 204 4,487 143 5,339 
ats and suits from fifth to fourth; Washington ............-- 94 60,377 274 5,539 169 10.626 
toiletries from fourth to fifth. Other *With oe, over eager A et year and met coter Someen selling general merchan- 
: : aaa rma ae dise. With sales under , per year. Includes leased pattern departments. 
2 profit de partments were silk and —1935 Census of Retail Distribution. 
islin underwear and slips, jewelry, 
basement underwear and corsets, in- 
nts’ wear, knit underwear, gloves 
omen’s and children’s), basement ances, miscellaneous, house furnishings, in 1938; closing stocks were 5 per cent 


higher; and merchandise returns 
from 9.0 per cent to 9.2 per cent. This 
is the highest figure over a five-year 
period, which has seen a slow but sure 
annual increase from 8.6 


basement piece goods, domestics and rose 
blankets, women’s and misses dresses, 
radio, talking machines, etc., basement 
dresses, china and glass, and men’s 


linery, stationery and smal] leather 
Of the major departments 
wing losses, the highest percentage 

was mechanical refrigeration 


ds. 


gross margin was lowest in 
store—28.2 per cent.) However, the 
\iture department produced a total 
it more than twice that of mechani- 
refrigeration, repeating 1938 ex- 
ence. Other deficit-producing de- 
ments, in order, were major appli- 


t 10se 


clothing. 

Other significant trends in store op- 
eration were these: Gross margin in- 
creased 0.7 per cent; markdowns de- 
clined 0.5 per cent; cumulative mark-on 
was practically the same; stocks were 
turned four times against 3.8 per cent 
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per cent in 
1935. Stores as a whole have been mak- 
ing efforts to reduce returns. 

Typical figures on department stores 
doing from $500,000 to $1,000,000 an- 
nually as compiled by the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association have in- 
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dicated that the relative importance of 
various types of department store mer- 
chandise is as follows: women’s and 
children’s apparel and accessories, 40.7 
per cent of total sales; men's clothing 
and furnishings, 7.5 per cent; piece 
goods and domestics, 7.2 per cent; 
home furnishings, 11.7 per cent, and 
electric and other appliances, 2.5 per 
cent. 

According to the 1935 Census of Re- 
tail Distribution, the general merchan- 
dise group of stores consisted of 44,651 
establishments with sales of $4,619,- 
751,000, over 13.9 per cent of the total 
1935 retail sales volume of $33,161,276,- 
000. In addition to the general mer 
chandise group, there were 66,701 gen- 
eral stores, mainly located in rural 
areas, which sold $1,110,403,000 worth 
of goods, including foods 

The National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation reports an increase of 8.4 per 
cent for department, dry goods and 
specialty store business for 1938 as 
compared with 1935. 

The largest sales month of the year 
for department stores is December, 
with October second and November a 
close third. January and February are 
the poorest months for the smaller 
stores, and July for the large stores. 
Saturday and Monday generally are 
the busiest days of the week, Tuesday 
and Friday the poorest, excepting spe- 
cial sales and peculiar local conditions. 

There has been a decided trend in 
the department store field during the 
last few years to invest in physical 
equipment, keep low inventories and 
buy closely. Modernization of physical 
structures continues to progress rapid- 
ly. This work embraces new fronts and 
lights, modernization or purchase of 
new fixtures, new department layouts 
to ease store traffic, and air condition- 
ing. 

From the publicity standpoint, there 
is a definite trend toward use of more 
display. According to the National Re 
tail Dry Goods Association, the aver- 
age department store spent 13 cents of 
the pubiicity dollar for display in 1938, 
and 15 cents in 1939; 64 cents for news 
paper linage in 1938 and 61 cents in 
1939 Heretofore, many stores hav 
used several different lines of merchan 
dise per window, but recently there is 
a tendency toward confining one line 
to each window. Possibly this may 
have helped the display increase by 
money in dramatizing 


spending more 
higher sales 


this merchandise  fo1 
tensity 

The percentage of selling employes 
to total employes in the store increased 
from 49 per cent in 1938 to 54 per cent 
in 1939, the highest in five years. Thi 
seems to reflect, in part, the increasing 
emphasis put in service to the customer. 
Realizing that the sales employe is 
the first contact, the person who can 
make or break a sale, the training 
factor has assumed a major place in 
the store, with more sales people bet- 


ter trained in sales technique and pub- 
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Buying Practice 

It is estimated that department stores 
and dry goods stores doing from $200,- 
000 to $1,000,000 buy 25 per cent of 
their requirements through the whole- 
saler, that stores doing from $50,000 
to $200,000 buy about 50 per cent 
through wholesalers, and those below 
$50,000, approximately 75 per cent 
through wholesalers. 

Using census figures, the Wholesale 
Dry Goods Institute found that 30.7 
per cent of the total sales of textiles 
and their products was made to whole- 
salers, 8.1 per cent to the manufactur- 
ers’ own wholesale branches and 38.2 
per cent direct to retailers. 

Of total carpet and rug sales, 61.1 
per cent were to wholesalers, and 37 
per cent direct to retailers; of cotton 
goods, 53.5 per cent to wholesalers, 5.7 
per cent to manufacturers’ own whole- 
sale branches, and 5.0 per cent to re- 
tailers; of cotton small wares, 40 per 
cent to wholesalers, 1.1 per cent to 
manufacturers’ branches, and 7.8 per 
cent to retailers; of knit goods, 52.5 
per cent to wholesalers, 4.1 per cent to 
manufacturers’ own wholesale branches 
and 34.1 per cent to retailers; of wool 
blankets, 54.7 per cent to wholesalers 
and 43.2 per cent to retailers; and of 
silk and rayon, 30.7 per cent to whole- 
salers, 16.9 per cent to manufacturers’ 
own wholesale branches and 19.6 per 
cent direct to retailers. 

According to the 1935 Census of 
Wholesale Distribution, there were 
3,607 wholesale merchants in the dry 
goods and allied fields. This included 
306 wholesale dry goods and general 
merchandise merchants handling a full 
line of dry goods, 915 notions whole- 
sale merchants, 1,873 piece goods 
wholesale merchants and 513 whole- 
sale merchants handling other specialty 
lines. 

Net sales for the 306 full line whole- 
salers in that year amounted to $265,- 
724,000. Net sales for those whole 
saling specialty lines totaled $719,676,- 
000. The Census Survey of Business, 
1937-38, showed that a sample group 
(representing 34 per cent of total 
sales) of the full line wholesalers regis- 
tered a 9.7 per cent gain in sales in 
1987 over 1935. A comparable sample 
indicated a gain of 19.4 per cent in 
wholesale sales in specialty lines. 


Chain Stores 

Sales of 12 major chain stores showed 
a gain of 5.5 per cent in 1939 over 1938, 
according to Syndicate Store Merchan- 
diser, with total sales for the group 
amounting to about $894,000,000. Ap- 
proximately 5,000 stores were operated 
by the 12 syndicates. The group in- 
cluded Woolworth, Kresge, Grant, 
Kress, Newberry, Murphy, McCrory, 
Green, McClellan, Neisner, Rose’s and 
Fishman stores. 

The 1935 Census of Retail Trad 
placed the number of chain department 
stores at 2,423 with sales totaling 
$883,101,000 in that year. The total of 
all chain stores in this census num- 





bered 127,482 with sales totaling $7,- 
550,186,000. The Census Survey of 
Business, 1937-38, taken on a sample 
basis, indicated that sales for the de- 
partment store chains gained 30.2 per 
cent in 1937 over 1935 as compared to 
a gain of 15 per cent for all chains. 

In commenting on the market offered 
in the chain store field for new equip- 
ment, Chain Store Age reports that 
chain operators in 1939 spent $126,- 
159,914 for store modernization, ex- 
ceeding 1938 expenditures by 12.2 per 
cent. A survey made by this publica- 
tion reveals that, with few exceptions, 
the chains are forsaking standardiza- 
tion for individuality in store design. 
The use of translucent lighting has 
been greatly increased, calling for all 
types of structural and ornamental 
glass. 

Expenditures for air conditioning 
totaled $7,578,357. Although this was 
8.2 per cent less than the 1938 expendi- 
ture, 13 per cent of all new and re- 
modeled stores were equipped with ain 
conditioning in 1939 as compared to 12 
per cent in 1938. Estimates as _ to 
amount spent for modernization by 
various types of chains during 1939 ar 
as follows: 








Variety Dept. Store $47,596,19 
Grocery . 28,.320.553 
Drug + 7,977,032 
Apparel 9,397,350 
Restaurant 8,818,220 
Shoe 3,584.5 

Others 20,466,000 


Industrial Stores 

Data compiled by IJndustrial Retail 
Stores, official publication of the Na- 
tional Industrial Stores Association, 
Washington, D. C., shows that on June 
30, 1940, there were 4,083 industrial 
stores operating in the United States 
and serving the country’s major indus- 
tries. 

The average store sells 2,600 items, 
including everything the employe of 
the parent company (which usually 
owns and operates or is some way 
affiliated with the store) eats, wears 
and uses. The average industrial store 
has an annual volume of $250,000 
which means that the industrial stores 
market is practically in the billion dol- 
lar annual volume class. 

From 60 to 75 per cent of the volume 
is in food and and grocery items. Of 
the 4,085 stores, 67.7 per cent operat 
in connection with the coal industry, 
15.1 per cent in lumber, 8.7 per cent 
in general industries, such as stee! 
iron, chemicals, oil, etc., 3.2 per cent 
textiles and 1.8 per cent in genet 
miring other than coal. 


Associations 
Limited Price Variety Stores Ass 
ciation, Inc., 570 7th Ave., New Yor 
National Industrial Stores Associ 
tion, Southern Bldg., Washington, D 
National Retail Dry Goods Asso: 
tion, 101 W. 31st St., New York 
Wholesale Dry Goods Institute. 
Worth St., New York. 
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Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


Buyers’ Market Guide & Directory of Dress Accessories. Trim size, 35x52. 
Infants’ & Children’s Wear, 1170 Broad- Type size, 2%x5. Published Dec. 15th. 
way, New York Published by Haire Forms close Dec. Ist. Agency discount 
Pub. Co. Est, 1939. Subscription, $1.00. none Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
Trim size, 544x3%. Type size, 5x2%. ment), 7,000 Rates 1 page, $50; 1. 
Published Dec. 15. Forms close Dec L page, $30; 4% page, $18. 

Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 


7.000. Rates Dress Fabrics, 320 Broadway, New York. 

rimes age \% Page ¥% Page Published by Dress Fabrics Pub. Co.. Est. 

1 $75.00 $45.00 $25 00” 1925. Subscription, $2. Type page, 7x10 

: a . Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
Carolina-Virginia Retailer, I. O. O. F. discounts, 15-2. Rates 


Building, Raleigh, N. C Published by an ~ ne % Pace % Page 
N. C. Merchants’ Assn. Est. 1923. Sub- . — seate M Seto Pat 
scription, $1.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type 6 48.00 20.00 18.00 
page, 7 5/6x10 Published 5th. Forms 12 40.00 24.00 15.00 


ose 25t Agency disco ts 5-2. Aver- 
age distribution 5.000. » -1 ane, Dry Goods Journal, 1912 Grand Ave., Des 
$100.00; % page, $80.00; % page, $55.00; Moines, Ia. Published by Merchants 
% page, $45.00; % page, $30.00; 1/6 page, Trade Journal, Inc. Est. 1903. Subscrip- 
$22.50; 1/8 page, $17.50. tion, $4. Trim size, 9%x13. Type page 


Color rates on application. 8% x11%. Published Ist. . Forms close 
Chain Store Age (Variety Store Edi- 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
. ao , ae ~ tion (ABC), 12,021; (gross), 13,769. De- 
ores’ ad being a — —_ partment, dry goods and general stores, 
lisnec 7 é . ° Jt ° < . eke s g¢ \less re 
1925. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x a mm -s ng be ere oar” aye peat 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Times 1 Page % Page  % Page 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 1 950 00 stig 3 
15-2. Member A. B. P. Circulation 6 oa5 86 Pro-rata 
(ABC), 9,281; (gross), 11,935. Executives 12 250.00 
in chain variety, 5c to $1.00 dry goods ec Pas is 
and dept. stores and other chains, 14%; Earnshaw’s Guide for Buyers, 1333 
chain store managers, 67%; others, 19%. Broadw ay, New York, : Published ; by 
Ratee— Earnshaw Pubs., Inc. Est. 1925. Sub 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page scription, 25c per copy. Trim size tex 
l $200.00 $12 5.00 $75.00 6 Type page, 3%x5%. Published 'semi- 
6 185 00 110.00 65.00 annually Jan. and July 15th. F orms 
12 165.00 95.00 55.00 close Dec. and June 15th Agency dis- 
Color rate, $50; bleed, 10% of space and counts, none Circulation (Publisher's 
lor rate, Statement), 11,000. Rates “Pp 
2S acre > nace age 
Commercial Bulletin and Apparel Mer- — oote Far $40.00 
chant, 2642 University Ave., St. Paul, 9 R000 48.00 32.00 


Minn Published by Bruce Pub. Co. Est 
858 Subscription, $1 Trim size, 11x15. 
[ype page, 10-14. Published 25th. Forms 
lose 16th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
ilation (Publisher’s Statement) (gross), 


Earnshaw’s Infants’ and Children’s and 
Girls’ Wear, 1333 Broadway, New York. 
Published by Earnshaw Pubs., Inc. Est 
1917. Free (controlled). Trim size, 6% 


6.994 Rates x95. Type page, 5%x8 Published Ist. 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
1 $140.00 $75.00 $40.00 15-0 Circulation, May, 1940 (CCA), 
6 120.00 65.00 25.00 5.966; (gross), 7,200. Rates 
40a Or > + j »< ave 4 In oe y Page 
{ 95 00 50.00 30.00 Times 1 Page % Page 4 Pi 
- ot ot 30.0 1 $125.00 $75.00 $45.00 
Corset and Underwear Review. 6 112.50 67.50 40.50 
mS Wom! pA <9 NTS, 3 ow ) :' 12 100.00 60.00 36.00 
epartment Store uyer, 17 East 48th , . 7 
St. New York, N. Y. Published by Floyd- Garrison's Magazine, 40 Worth St., New 
Harrison Pub. Co. Est. 1938. Subscrip- York, N. Y. Published by Garrison's 
tion, $2. Trim size, 54%x7% Type siz Mi, izazine, Inc E st. 1938. Subscription, 
‘%x6%. Published between Ist & 3rd of {free. Trim size, 54xi%. Type size, 4% 
4x6% 1 ] n é I * ats gag veces 
nonth. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- *8%- Published Ist. Forms close 16th 
ount, 15-2. Circulation (Swern) (CCA) of month Agency discount, 15-0. Cir- 
21.953; (gross). 23.339 Rates os culation (Publisher's statement) (Sworn) 
= I ede § x med eade . tale .q co oO er ° . rross re 
mes 1 Page % Page 4% Page (ce A) ,' ntr = 1), ree hr - ), a 
] $200.00 $110.00 $60.00 624. . rates vlat rate ve per pas 
( 180.00 96.00 60 00 Continuous rate, $240 per page; % page 
170.00 90 00 48.00 and double pages at same proportionate 
Color rate, $60 per color; bleed, 25% on rate. 
ngle page; no charge on 2 or more COlor rate, each color, $100. 
iges Industrial Retail Stores 


(See Foop MANUFACTURING AND DISTRI- 


Department Store Economist, 100 E. 42nd 
Ny BUTION. ) 


w York. Published by The Chil 








Co Est. 1938. Subscription, $5.00 Infants’ and Chidren’s Review, 1170 
m size, 11x15%4 Type size, 10%x14 Broadway, New York. Published by 
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(See also Electronic Industries: Power Plants: Radios, Phonographs, Musical Instruments) 





PF spasanemeo the improvement in 
general business conditions, the electri- 
cal manufacturing industry moved 
ahead in 1939, with production some 25 
per cent better than in 1938, according 
to Electrical World. Total production 
of electrical apparatus, supplies and ap- 
pliances was valued at $1,448,000,000 as 
compared with the $1,622,098,291 re- 
ported in 1937, the last census year. 

If the output of refrigerators, radio, 
turbines, electrical porcelain, glass in- 
sulators and washing machines, which 
are not included in census figures for 
electrical manufactures, is added, total 
production amounted to $2,143,000,000. 
Production totals for 1940 are expected 
to exceed the 1939 mark, although not 
by sensational figures. 

The 1937 Census of Manufactures 
covered 1,435 establishments in this in- 
dustry. Employes in that year num- 
bered 257,660; wages, $355,958,610, 
while the cost of materials, supplies, 
fuel and purchased electrical energy 
amounted to $642,866,693. 

Census figures for this industry ap- 
ply only to establishments engaged pri- 
marily in manufacture of machinery, 
apparatus and supplies for employment 
directly in the generation, storage, 
transmission, or utilization of electric 
energy. They do not cover establish- 
ments whose principal products are 
electric-lighting fixtures, electric signs, 
or motor-driven tools, mechanical re- 


frigerators, washing machines and 
other machines and appliances con- 
structed with built-in motors, unless 


the electrical equipment is made by the 
same manufacturers and constitutes at 
least half of the total value of the ma- 
chines or appliances. They do not in- 
clude manufacturers of radio sets and 
apparatus, but include parts sold to 
nanufacturers of radios. (See RADIO.) 
The following statistics on 1937 pro- 
luction show how the industry is di- 
vided as to volume: 
MAJOR ELECTRICAL 


PRODUCTS 
Value, 1937 

tteries and battery parts and 

CS Janiwenatahtddun 

nduits and fittings 

ntrol apparatus 

me cesceeese eeee eee 

ises and fuse blocks......... 

nerators and motor-generator 


$102,877,000 
39,443,000 
47,387,000 
15,565,000 
7,117,000 


WOME scccsvceasseowecss nae 94,143,000 
usehold apparatus and appli- 
eee 112,274,000 
dustrial and commercial ap- 

paratus and appliances..... . 38,437,000 
ulated wire and cable and 


rmored conductor ............ 245,341,000 
mps, incandescent-filament 
(not including sockets and 
ther fittings) X-ray tubes, 
ind other completely sealed 
lass lighting units 
isuring instruments 
elays, and instrument 
eter transformers .......... 
tors (including automotive 
tarter-motors but not includ- 
£ motor-control apparatus) 

d motor parts and supplies. 173,835,000 


~oee- %84,827,985 
meters, 
and 
*41,797,495 


tchboards, circuit breakers, 
tkt.. eee 88,743,000 
nsformers, induction voltage 


fulators, and current-limit- 
S TORGCGED «scececs 


91,970,000 





Sales of Electrical Merchandise 


During 1939 
Number Retail 
Product Sold Value 


Cleaners, vacuum: 


Floor type 1,124,163 $62,694,600 


Hand type ...... 310,256 4,923,750 
Ae eae 3,220,000 16,000,000 
Cookers and casse- 

Dt dsaeteudaaae 30,000 150,000 
Fans: 

CE - cieanaadas 20,725 822,575 

Desk and bracket 1,027,885 8,572,560 

Be ae dckawa 15,000 *1,875,000 

Other ventilatio 

up to 16 ins... 84,580 1,704,300 
Flashlights: 

a 10,000,000 4,500,000 

Battery cells ...181,000,000 15,800,000 
Heaters, radiators. 400,600 1,674,500 
Heating pads ..... 878,900 2,496,000 
Hot plates, grills.. 432,200 1,063,200 
Ironing machines. . 127,093 8,700,786 
Bree, GOGRE ccccuss 3,428,500 15,010,500 

Automatic ....... 2,040,825 11,693,925 

Non-automatic 1,387,675 3,316,575 


Lamps, incandescent, 
NE evn ei cians 970,000,000 150,000,000 
Residential 192,000,000 26,433,000 
Commercial 


.. 258,000,000 60,412,000 


Industrial ....... 90,000,000 23,155,000 
Miniature ....... 430,000,000 40:000,000 
Mixers ............ 400,000 7.000.000 


Oil burners 241,642 70,769,346 


Percolators: 


SE b <wninwen nae 588,350 2,665,225 
eee 474,310 2,010,075 
Radio receivers, all 
ee 9,100,000 285,000,000 
Table models ... 5,675,000  ....... 
aa tl UL 
Phono radios .... a §8§dssackis 
Motor car sets... OT 


1, 
90,000,000 ....... 
335,000 49,245,000 


Radio tubes 
Ranges 


tefrigerators ..... 1,900,000 321,100,000 
Se 235,000 5,475,500 
Sandwich toasters.. 824,600 2,705,000 
Shavers, dry ..... 1,200,000 18,000,000 


Stokers, residential 94,551 26,663,382 


Apt house and 

small commercial 4,975 2,567,100 
Toasters, total . 2,166,375 14,861,200 

Automatic 847,610 11,366,450 


— 


,318,.765 
796,070 


494,750 
,139,600 


Non-automatic 
Waffle irons 
Washing machines, 


_— 


BED. secenacese 1,329,377 91,354,800 
Gas engine 103,879 9,164,200 
Water heaters 102,270 9,024,300 


These figures are compiled by Electri- 
cal Merchandising from sales records of 


associations and manufacturers. Re- 
frigeration figures, courtesy Air Condi- 
tioning & Refrigeration News; radio 
figures, Radio Retailing; oil burner 


figures, Fueloil Journal. 
*Attic fans do not include installation. 











CE. eset eeeeekebane 32,003,000 
Wiring supplies ............. 23,666,000 
Electrotherapeutic and 
medical apparatus ............ 16,299,000 
Ignition apparatus for internal- 
combustion engines ........... 
Telephone and telegraph appa- 
ratus 115,882,000 


QUE oicicscccccccncesscccécccce SERED 


*1939 Census. 


In 1937 there were 466 establish- 
ments engaged in manufacturing light- 
ing equipment which produced prod- 
ucts valued at $115,096,494. These 
establishments employed an average of 
21,743 wage earners, paying them $24,- 
918,165 in wages. Cost of materials, 
fuel and purchased electric energy was 
$55,593,363. Value added by manufac- 
ture for 1937 was $59,503,131. Prin- 
cipal items manufactured and their 
value are shown as follows: 

LIGHTING EQUIPMENT, 1937 


Residence fixtures ..............- $40,890,254 
Pe EE onaca cds caceenda 23,301,204 


58,200,000 
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Commercial fixtures ..........+.. 10,760,475 
TmGUSEIRE TRCMPOS ..ccccccccesccs 2,938,872 
Motor vehicle lamps, complete... 29,862,690 


The progress made by electrical ap- 
pliances in 1939 is indicated by these 
figures computed by Electrical Mer- 
chandising: 

Total wired homes in the United 
States were 24,458,735 on July 1, 1940, 
as compared with 23,516,892 on January 
1, 1939. Those equipped with electric 
refrigerators totaled 56 per cent; 
with irons, 95.0 per cent; with electric 
vacuum cleaners, 48.4 per cent; with 
electric washing machines, 59.6 per 
cent; with toasters, 55.5 per cent; with 
electric heaters and radiators, 20.2 per 
cent; with electric ranges, 10.3 per 
cent; with electric ironers, 6.3 per cent; 
with electric clocks, 49.1 per cent. 

Comparison of 1939 with 1938 shows 
increases in unit sales of practically all 
types of electrical appliances. Among 
the larger appliances the increases were 
as follows: Floor vacuum cleaners, 
11.27 per cent; ironers, 14.97 per cent; 
ranges, 21.82 per cent; refrigerators, 
51.52 per cent, and oil burners, 19.71 
per cent. Among the smaller appliances, 
unit sales made the following advances: 
Clocks, 28.80 per cent; heaters and 
radiators, 3.22 per cent; heating pads, 
13.54 per cent; hotplates and grills, 
5.52 per cent; sandwich toasters, 7.58 
per cent, and toasters, 8.52 per cent. 

The year 1940 augurs well for the 
electrical appliance business, and in the 
ease of electric refrigerators may even 
surpass the former big year of 1937. 
From figures available for the seven 
months of January-July, 1940, versus 
the same period of 1939, electric wash- 
ers show an increase in unit sales of 
8.01 per cent; ironers are up 8.01 per 
cent; vacuum cleaners, floor models, 
up 19.15 per cent; ranges up 36.01 per 
cent; water heaters, up 21.28 per cent, 
and roasters, 1.09 per cent ahead. 

The Edison Electric Institute lists 
the number of domestic users of elec- 
tricity on July 1, 1940, as follows: 

WIRED HOMES 


July 1, 

STATE 1940 
ge eee 2,145,604 
7 SE er ee 187,844 
New Hampshire ......... 25,660 
.. 33S 75,713 
EO ree eet 1,130,246 
errr 181,592 
CEE 44.400504600000weequs 444,549 
DEOEM ADTEANTIC, 0... cccccccscses 6,548,687 
So , rere 3,401,102 
ra rere 1,076,959 
POMMEEUEIR. 5 ac ce cctcovesseocs 2,070,626 
East SouTH CENTRAL ........+--- 5,857,179 
Py sirenindnbhekaeed deuesvneane 1,561,346 


eo niece aiachinrd eek ee 696,457 
REEL eee a et ee 1,766,509 
ee daa andl at ne 1,232,186 
Wb. ne 000%66% 65 600,681 
West NortTH CENTRAL...........- 2,245,391 
EES SE re ee 476,069 
Pbk hg he cvedestanekean 444,660 
EE ee ee 640,636 
Ee DE. cc acudcoeweweeee 65,240 
eo a Weecba mendes 75,731 


EY cede ka cdc ee nae ee eee 231,153 
EE each bo cindenaacee Ree tee 311,902 
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Soutn ATLANTIC. 144,817 
Delaware ‘ : 49,620 
Maryland-Dist. of Col 78,481 
Virginia 340,372 
West Virginia 226,151 
North Carolina 338,058 
South Carolina 140,751 
Georgia ; 292,322 
Florida 279,062 

East Soutn CENTRAI 
Kentucky 
Tennesse 
Alabama 


Mississippi 


West Soutn CENTRA!I 1,436 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 





Texas 

MouUNTAIN 694,232 
Montana 100,408 
Idaho 97,424 
Wyoming 38,710 
Colorado 202,189 
New Mexico 38,580 
Arizona 80.554 
Utah ... 114,879 
Nevada . 21.488 

PACIFIC 2,452,036 
Washington 434,490 
Oregon 234,869 
California 1.782.677 

TOTAL UNITED STATES . 24,458,735 


Wholesaling 

The 1940 edition of the Verified Di- 
rectory of Electrical Wholesalers lists 
1,178 establishments. All carry sup- 
plies and in addition, 89 per cent carry 
appliances, 84 per cent carry residen- 
tial lighting fixtures, and 61 per cent 
carry radios. Of the total number, 907 
are independent wholesalers with 271 
houses belonging to the General Elec- 
tric, Graybar and Westinghouse chains. 

Some 18 per cent of electrical whole- 
salers admit that they do varying 
amounts of retail business, incidental to 
regular wholesaler operations. The 
average volume of sales at retail is 10 
per cent of their total. The average 
wholesaler carries stock worth $32,000, 
has 15,000 square feet of warehouse 
floor space, and has two city, two coun- 
try and two counter salesmen. 

Wholesaler’s 
in 1940 some 


reports that 
the 


Salesman 
7,430 men were on 


sales staffs of independent electrical 
wholesalers, a number well above the 
total for 1939 when 6,893 salesmen 


represented independent wholesalers. 

Important also, according to this pub- 
lication, is the fact that aside from 
increase in the number of salesmen and 
with more independent houses than last 
year, there are also more salesmen per 
house than in 1939. Figures show that 
the present average number of sales- 
men (including counter salesmen) per 
independent wholesale house is 8.4, 
while last year the average (including 
counter salesmen) was 8.2. 

A study of the Directory of Electrical 
Wholesalers further reveals that inde- 
pendent wholesalers now are occupying 
385,610 square feet of floor space in 
excess of that used in 1939, indicating 
that substantially more area was 
needed to give proper service to cus- 
tomers on one hand, and suppliers on 
the other. 

With the listings in the Directory 
taken as the basis, trends in the field of 
electrical wholesaling are summarized 
as follows: 
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Independent houses are gaining struments, insulating materials, light- 


steadily in numbers. The number of 
salesmen employed by each house is in- 
creasing. More houses are selling ap- 
pliances in 1940. More houses are sell- 
ing radios, tubes and parts in 1940. 
More houses are equipped to display 
and demonstrate commercial, industrial 
and residential lighting. 

Thus there is every indication that, 
as an industry, electrical wholesaling is 
more than keeping pace with the broad- 
ening demands that are made upon its 
facilities. 

The most recent complete census 
figures in this field are those of the 
1935 census which listed 2,438 full- 
service wholesalers of electrical goods, 
with net sales of $576,542,000 in that 
year. A breakdown was as follows: 

ELECTRICAL WHOLESALERS 


Number 
Type of Wholesaler of estab- 1935 
lishments Net Sales 
Full-line wholesalers. . 419 $184,233,000 
Wholesalers of wiring 
supplies .... cay 933 97,790,000 
Radio and appliance 
wholesalers ; -. 1,086 294,519,000 
There are approximately 15,500 


electrical contractors actively in busi- 
ness and doing an annual volume of 
from $5,000 to over $200,000, accord- 
ing to a survey by Electrical Contract- 
ing. Of these contractors, 68 per cent 
do industrial work, selling electrical 
equipment to industrial plants, or han- 
dling installation and maintenance. A 
total of 7,000 of the 15,500 contractors 
operate service shops, engaged in re- 
pair and rebuilding of motors, control 
equipment, transformers, etc. Eighty- 
four per cent of the contractors do 
commercial work, and 90 per cent do 
residential work. 

Products purchased by these con- 
tractors include conduit, conduit fit- 
tings, boxes, accessories, control equip- 
ment, electric appliances, electric heat- 
ing equipment, fuses, generators, in- 


ing equipment, motors, motor repair 
parts and equipment, pole line hard- 
ware, power transmission equipment, 
safety switches, signalling equipment, 
switchboards and panelboards, tools 
(manual and electric), transformers, 
ventilating fans and blowers, wire and 
cable, wiring devices and other appara- 
tus and materials used in the installa- 
tion, maintenance, modernization and 
repair of electrical equipment. 

Preliminary figures from a survey 
made by the National Electrical Con- 
tractors Association among its mem- 
bers offer additional statistics on this 
branch of the industry. The NECA 
study covered electrical contracting 
work done in 1939 by 360 reporting 
contractors in 173 cities. These 360 
companies reported total job sales of 
$22,326,702 in 1939 and the NECA, ap- 
plying this total to 3,800 firms, esti- 
mated a total volume of $235,600,000 
for the year. 

Analysis of the returns of the con- 
tractors reporting showed the follow- 
ing breakdown as to types of work: 
Industrial, 21 per cent; commercial, 
22.3 per cent; public work, 33 per cent; 
apartments and hotels, 4.2 per cent, 
and residential, 7.4 per cent. Work for 
utilities, fixture sales (1.4 per cent), 
private line construction and highway 
lighting accounted for the balance. 


Retailing 

According to Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, there are about 50,000 electrica! 
appliance dealers of all types in th« 
United States at the present time. 
These include retail stores operated by 
electric light and power companies, de- 
partment stores, furniture stores, hard- 
ware stores, electrical dealers and c 
tractor-dealers, radio and music dea'- 
ers, and miscellaneous outlets such «5 
jewelry, drug, automotive, and gene! 
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Editorial Scope 

Stated in fewest words, the editorial 
treatment in Electrical World is di- 
rected at the community of interest 
existing among the electric light and 
power companies, electrical engi- 
neers in large industrial plants, elec- 
trical manufacturers, consulting and 
construction firms, governmental de- 
partments, etc. It is concerned with 
the making, distributing, marketing 
and utilization of electric power. 
Thus, Electrical World is: (1) A 
business paper of the electric light 
and power industry, with a vertical 
readership from the top down and 
through its many operating divisions 
and activities (2) A business paper 
for electrical engineers, read hori- 
zontally throughout the broad field 
of electrical application. 


Market Scope 

Electrical World’s market scope may 
be divided into three main classifi- 
cations with the main product groups 
as listed below: 


Electric Light and Power Companies 

covering over 98° of the industry: 
(a) Generating Equipment, (b) 
Transmission, Substation and Distri- 
bution Equipment, (c) Transporta- 
tion Equipment, (d) Office Equip- 
ment and Services, (e) Load Build- 
ing Appliances, Lighting, etc., and 
(f) Maintenance and Miscellaneous 
Equipment. 

The Light and Power industry 
represents approximately 3,500 com- 
panies, operating over 4,000 generat- 
ing plants, and with an investment of 
close to $13,000,000,000 in electric 
utility plants alone (not including 
other investments). Capital expendi- 
tures will probably exceed $600,- 
100,000 in 1940. 


Large Power Users—big industrials 
including electrified railways, 
mines, refineries, etc. — Industrial 
electrical equipment for major electri- 
fication jobs where purchases are in- 
fluenced by 
1) Electrical Engineers of large in- 
lustrials (5,000 H. P. and over), (b) 
onsulting Electrical Engineers and 
onstruction Companies, and (c) 
tility Power Sales Engineers, mak- 
ig over 2,000,000 contacts with in- 
ustrial plants annually. 


Electrical Manufacturers— Materi- 
als and parts used in the manufac- 
ture of major electrical equipment. 
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FIRST in A.B.C. Paid Circulation 
FIRST in Editorial Performance 
FIRST in Demonstrated Readership 
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Electrical World 
Provides Its Readers 


A Dual Service 


FIRST IN THE BI-WEEKLY 
MAGAZINE covering the new tech- 
nology of power systems and appli- 
cations, planned marketing of power, 
new engineering practices, new meth- 
ods in electrical design, layout and 
production, covering all phases of 
generation, transmission, distribu- 
tion and utilization of electric en- 
ergy, as well as the news of the in- 
dustry. 


IN ADDITION to regular illus- 
trated feature articles, special de- 
partments appear regularly in every 
issue of Electrical World. These in- 
clude “Operating Practices,” “Indus- 
trial Engineering,” “New Engineer- 
ing Ideas,” “Load Building,” “New 





Equipment,” “News About People,” 
“Manufacturing and Markets,” “Field 
Reports on Business,” “Sales Oppor- 
tunities.” 


ON ALTERNATE WEEKS the 
readers receive the News Issues 
which contain none of the regular 
technical departmental and feature 
articles, being devoted solely to the 
weekly news of the industry. 


Advertising Preference 


ADVERTISERS show a marked 
preference for Electrical World. In 
1934, Electrical World carried 1,020 
more pages of advertising than its 
nearest competitor. In 1935, Electri- 
cal World carried 1,122 more pages 
of advertising than its nearest com- 
petitor. In 1936, a lead of 1,070 was 
enjoyed; in 1937, the lead was 1,414 
pages, in 1938 the lead was 1,216 
pages, and in 1939 Electrical World 
led with 1,170 pages. 


ADVERTISING FOLIO: 1933 — 
1,136.68 pages; 1934—1,314.99 pages; 
1935—1,456.23 pages; 1936—1,738.64 
pages; 1937—2,131.66 pages; 1938— 
1,913.64 pages; 1939—1,859.08 pages; 
1940—2,016.86 pages (Final three 
months estimated). 


. 

Basic Data 
Circulation: Total Net 
6/30/40) ...... 
Total Distribution. 
Subscription Price.. 

Frequency: Bi-weekly regular editions 
(in which is included the “News of 
the Week’’). and for alternate weeks, 
Bi-weekly News editions. 
Average Editorial Folio (1940)... 60 
Ratio of Editorial Folio to Advertis- 
ing Folio, 1939. sae 


Adoestiatens fi Rates 


Regular Bi-Weekly Issues 
Rese ham 4 POR. soc. cccccace $250 per page 


Paid (A.B.C. 
. 16,972 


18,492 
$5.00 


1.07 to l 


4 pages per year . 235 per page 

6 pages per year 220 per page 

9 pages per year 215 per page 
13 pages per year 210 per page 
18 pages per year 205 per page 
26 pages per year 200 per page 
39 pages per year 195 per page 
52 pages per year 185 per page 
78 pages — year 180 per page 
104 pages per year 175 per page 

Effective April Ist, 1937. Agency commis- 
sion none. Cash discount 2%—10 days. 


Rates for available preferred locations on 
request. 


Write for our ““Market & Media’”’ File Folder 
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Estimated Saturation of Household Electrical Appliances, 
January 1, 1940 
Percentage Number Percentage Number 
of Homes of Homes of Homes of Homes 
Using Using Without Without 
Cleaners, floor . 48.4 11,834,600 51.6 12,616,400 
Clocks éaeeee ae cose Gen 12,010,200 50.9 12,440,800 
Heaters and radiators ‘ 20.2 4,935,500 79.8 19,515,500 
RT are ® 20.5 5,015,550 79.5 19,435,450 
mee. WEOGD ococes: , ‘ 17.3 4,235,000 82.7 20,216,000 
Irons eeu , sees 95.0 23,288,600 5.0 1,162,400 
Ironers - 6.3 1,552,000 93.7 22,899,000 
Percolators . : ecee 32.5 7,943,500 7.5 16,507,500 
Ranges - o Baw 2,510,000 89.7 21,941,000 
Refrigerators saat a . 86.0 13,701,000 44.0 10,750,000 
Roasters —— waehe aeeves 4.1 1,000,000 95.9 23,451,000 
Toasters : esoe ne 13,561,200 44.5 10,889,800 
Washing machines, electri 59.6 14,579,000 40.4 9,872,000 
—Electrical Merchandising. 
stores. It is estimated that about 27,- ae, ° tte eens «++ 18,461 19,739 
ee . Commercial, small ....... 18,316 20,235 
000 out of the 50,000 electrical appli- fndustrial ..............22! 44,900 2°73 
ance retailers are doing an annual Street . _. Seer . 1,963 1,835 
ee nd " - as ee Street railways .......... 4,008 3,899 
retail volume of $5,000 and over in elec- fiiec. steam railroads... 11451 1847 
trical appliances. Miscellaneous a . oe 2,436 
‘he 104 “ewan , pes naeninieit 
The 1935 Census of Retail Distribu- Totale ....... cccecee 93,894 106.086 


tion (latest available) covered 14,100 
household appliance and radio stores, 
chains and independents, with sales of 
$381,171,000. There also were 4,296 
radio dealers, except those also selling 
household appliances, reporting sales of 
$57,152,000, and 1,469 electrical supply 
stores (not contractors) with sales of 
$21,905,000. 


Electric Utilities 

The cost of purchased electric energy 
for 1937, according to the Census of 
Manufactures, was $467,681,685, rep- 
resenting an increase of 22.8 per cent 
ever sales of $380,795,833 for 1935. 
The quantity and cost of purchased 
electric energy reported were 45,924,- 
221,144 kilowatt hours, $454,868,422. 
The cost of purchased electric energy 
for which the kilowatt hours were not 
reported was $12,823,263. 

Revenue from consumers during 1939 
was $2,293,643,900, while in 1938 it was 

2,168,500,000, according to the Edison 
Electric Institute. 

The price of electric service to con- 
sumers was again reduced in 1939 but 
at a smaller rate than has prevailed in 
previous years. The average price of 
electricity for residential service was 
4.03 cents per kilowatt hour as com- 
pared to 4.21 cents in 1938. 

The residential customer’s average 
bill is now slightly under 10 cents per 
day as compared to eight and one-half 
cents in 1930. During the decade, how- 
ever, the amount of current which the 
customer uses has nearly doubled. The 
number of total customers included 
these groups at the close of 1939: Urban 
and non-farm, 22,813,284; farm, 1,786,- 
000; commercial, 4,399,553. 

All types of electric light and power 
service except municipal street lighting 
and street and interurban electric rail- 
ways shared in the aggregate revenue 
gain of 5.8 per cent registered in 1939. 
Revenue from farm customers showed 
the biggest percentage gain, 23.8. Sales 
in volume of current to various types of 
consumers are shown as follows: 

SALES TO ULTIMATE CONSUMERS 

(Millions of Kw.Hr.) 


Class of Service 1938 1939 
Farr . 2,528 3,320 
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The production of electric energy 
during 1939 by class of ownership ac- 
cording to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion is as follows: 


Billions of 

kilowatt-hours 
Privately owned electric utilities 115.1 
Mining and manufacturing..... 8.5 
Publicity owned electric utilities 12.5 


TREE eaweduenkebeuesetecencesses 130.3 


The Edison Electric Institute reports 
that the electric light and power indus- 
try shared fully in the revival of gen- 
eral business activity which took place 
in 1939. In its summary of the year’s 
activities, the Institute reports that 
generating capacity was increased 1,- 
046,384 kilowatts during 1939, with 
total kilowatt capacity at the close of 
the year placed at 37,376,764. This was 
supplemented by 1,575,000 kilowatts 
available through interconnection with 
industrial and government establish- 
ments contributing to the general sup- 
ply. 

Approximately 1,650,000 kilowatts of 
generating capacity was scheduled for 
construction during 1940. Construction 
expenditures totaled $462,000,000 in 
1939, with the 1940 budget set at $644,- 
000,000. 

Utilities also scored considerable 
gains during 1939 in sales of appli- 
ances. A survey made by Electrical 
World covering 65.3 per cent of the in- 
dustry shows a gain of 14 per cent in 
combined company-dealer sales over 
1938. The number of units sold by 
these power companies, broken down by 
geographical regions, is shown in an 
accompanying tabulation. 


Rural Electrification 


Farm electrification reached a new 
peak in 1939 when 380,000 farm homes 
received the advantages of electric serv- 
ice for the first time, the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute reports. Approximately 
two-thirds of the farms added were on 
rural cooperative lines financed by the 
Rural Electrification Administration. 

At the close of the year 27.8 per cent 
of the nation’s 6,800,000 farm homes 
were electrified. Despite the rapid in- 
crease in new connections the kilowatt 
hour consumption per farm increased 
from 1,045 to 1,127, or 8 per cent. 

The average revenue per kilowatt 
hour for the average farm home was 
4.41 cents, a decrease of 2 per cent from 
the 1938 average. During the year 
1939, New York and Pennsylvania 
joined the states of Ohio, Michigan and 
California in having 100,000 or more 
electrified farms. Both Ohio and Michi- 
gan now exceed California for the first 
time in number of electrified farms, al- 
though California with her 93.9 per 
cent farms electrified leads them in per 
cent electrified. 

Approximately 1,000,000 farm homes 
have been electrified since 1935. Of 
these 600,000 have been connected to 
privately-owned distribution systems 
and the remainder, of which 250,000 
were added during 1939, by municipal 
establishments and the rural co-opera- 
tives financed by REA. 

Complete farm electrification re- 
quires the expenditure of approximttely 
$1,000. While comparatively few farm- 
ers are able to electrify their farms and 
equipment completely, REA experience 
hos shown that during the first six 
months after first receiving electric 
service the average farmer spends 
about $100 for wiring installations and 
about $200 for appliances. 

Materials required by the REA pro- 
gram are conductors, guys, hardware, 
insulators, poles, transformers, generat- 
ing equipment and plants, meters, wir- 
ing and plumbing. 

In addition to the farms supplied 
with electricity, the Edison Electric In- 
stitute estimates that there are about 
250,000 others which have motor driven 
electric power plants of their own and 
perhaps 500,000 more that have wind- 
mill radio charging sets. 


Electric Refrigeration 

Domestic household electric refriger- 
ators are manufactured by approxi- 
mately 40 companies, with less than 





Appliance Sales in 1939 by Power Companies 
Representing 63.5°/, of the Industry 


Total Refrig- Water Washing Ironing Vacuum 


Domestic ¢ rators Ranges Heaters Machines Machines Cleaners 
Con- Units Units Units Units Units Units 
sumers Sold Sold Sold Sold Sold Sold 





Region Dec by Power by Power by Power by Power by Power by Power 

31, 1939 Cos., 1939 Cos., 1939 Cos., 1939 Cos., 1939 Cos., 1939 Cos., 1939 
Northeast 8,254,225 68,250 41,764 13,040 36,298 9,055 33,920 
Southeast .... 1,725,294 15,849 17,938 6,680 7,751 914 4,922 
Central 1,594,060 18,437 11,608 5,031 3,986 671 4,347 
Western 1,845,416 5,397 8,986 6,357 2,451 551 2,225 
Nat'l total....13,418,995 107,933 76,296 31,108 50,486 11,191 45,414 


—Electrical World 
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ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING 


The Magazine of Electrical Construction and Maintenance 





EDITORIAL SCOPE 
lectrical Contracting is devoted to the 
electrica 

































































gineering, installation, maintenance and 
pair of electrical equipment. Its read- How contractin 
comprise electrical contractors, in- - Bbselien = Reach Directly 
istrial plant chief electricians, chief CONTRACTING === Reach Through 
" ° . “99° - Elec. Contractor 
tricians in large commercial buildings, serves the | ont Mater Si 
tor service shop executives, and others field of Vv 
gaged in the business of electrical con- electrical ELECTRICAL 
truction and repair. construction, CONTRACTORS 
: ; : hatelel-Taalbdehitelal Doing Industrial, Commercial 
Electrical Contracting’s editorial pro- and and Residential Work 
im includes articles on the design of maletialichitelala ss 
ctrical systems, the installation wiring H H ; 
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pair of lighting, motors, control, and WERCIAL Tae 
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ver, control, etc., in industrial plants. RAN ted wit WITH ELECTRICAL DEPT'S ee ae WITH ELECTRICAL DEPT'S. | 9,000 oveducing Hoods 
- ] P . - 197,000 Ges Stotions ! ' ' 23,000 producing Testiles 
[here are also departments such as schineh lalla oo er pean! Apr ve 
9 66 : ” " : ? ' sg : 
Questions on the Code,” “Motor Shop, “i oe oe . Ee Thar 
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Viring Mi the ds, Equipment New Pa usuntd, tedinaed eee iia 1.900 veseine 
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Stores 
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The flow chart reproduced on this page LALA enna . go”: { OM, 5 eam 
1: - 4 . . whole floor : ot ‘oot 
a graphic picture of how Electri- ee se 1 S sot 
Contracting penetrates to the impor- v 
uying power. In the industrial mar- 
tor example, Electrical Contracting RESIDENTIAL MARKET 
es the large plants directly, and the New Building - Modernization + Repairs 


ium and smaller plants through elec- for Houses, Apartments, Etc 


contractors. The same is true of 

mmercial building market. And 
electrical contractor offers the only 
tical and profitable approach to the 
residential market 
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BASIC DATA Good Advertising Gets Results 
tal 1940 Net Paid Circulation (June 
A Bt Statement) 14,68 Total 
bution 18.704 , a ~- ° - . 
os : | : ® When your advertising offers something of practical value to the readers 
: ption price per year $2.00 ° = r4 " "oe: : . 
of Electrical Contracting, you can depend upon it to take over a substantial 
AD . ois “se , 
a — — part of your sales load. (Many hard-hitting ads produce actual orders). We 
s than 2 pages $ per page . . Pk ° ~ - ° . 
ges per year 5 per page can show you plenty of proof in the form of successful campaigns that have 
ges per year r page achieved specific results. And we have a quantity of field data that should be 
seS per r page ° . ° - ° . . 
pages per yea 968 wer Gane invaluable in helping you prepare effective copy ... available on request 
pages per year 235 per pag without cost or obligation. Write -for our “Market & Media Folder.” 
FRACTIONAL PAGE RATES 
12 times 6 times See also advertisements of the Associated Business Papers, 
1 page $235.00 $265.00 Inc., anal the McGraw-Hill Company, in the index section. 
a > pag 170.00 18 67 
1/3 page 93.33 98.33 2 2 7 
1/6 page 49.17 52.50 Bosene ) 
mee & electrical contracting i) 
e Size—7x10 trim size of publica- A M Cc G raw-Hiiliil Publi cation 
S8%x11%. Saddle stitched 
= 330 WEST 42nd STREET *® NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Telephone and Telegraph 


At the end of July, 1940, there we 
21,297,416 telephones in use in the 


Consumption of Purchased Electric Energy, by Quantity and Cost, 
by Industry Groups, 1937 


pene + ~ eee a United States, according to Telephone 

Industry Group Total Cost ‘on Cost — Engineer. Its monthly station barom- 
sia ; ena an tenia aeanin enema ¢6neee eter shows an increase of 450,520 tele- 
nee Pgh + J Son : # Prete 5°341:470'849 63,044,684 1,135,859 phones in use since January, 1940. An 
Forest products Sail a 15,920,968 887,515,654 14,169,120 1,751,848 increase in phone installations has been 
Paper and allied products..... ... 25,692,048 3,236,120,430 25,452,420 239,628 noted each month. Telephone companies 








railroad repair shops were not treated as manufacturing industries in the 1937 census. 


—1937 Census of Manufactures. 








a dozen of these establishments having 
the major share of the business. Many 
of the household units are strictly 
assembled, while the larger companies, 
some with subsidiaries, make all three 
principal component parts—condensing 
unit, cooling unit, and cabinet. 

All manufacturers buy parts, sup- 
plies, and materials, such as copper 
tubing, steel sheets, insulation, refrig- 
erants, motors, control devices, hard- 
ware, brass fittings, enamels, lacquers, 
etc. Many producers of these supplies 
have set up special departments to 
handle the requirements of the refrig- 
eration industry. 

The rapid growth of the household 
electric refrigeration industry is shown 
in the following tabulation of yearly 
sales of household electric refrigerators, 
as estimated by Air Conditioning & Re- 





frigeration News and Electrical Mer- 
chandising. 
HOUSEHOLD ELECTRIC REFRIGER- 
ATOR SALES IN UNITED STATES 

Number Average Retail 

Year Sold Price Value 
1929 1.900.000 $169 $321,100,000 
1938 1.240.000 172 213,280,000 
1937 2,310,000 173 395,010,000 
1936 1,996,000 164 327,344,000 
19 1.568.000 166 253,648,000 
1924 1.283.000 172 220.676.000 
19 1.016.000 170 172,720,000 
19: 798. 000 195 155,610,000 
1931 906,000 258 233. 000 
1930 791.000 275 217,525,000 
1929 778.000 292 227,176,000 
1928 5.000 334 178,690,000 
1927 75.000 350 131,250,000 
1926 05,000 390 79,950,000 
1925 >. 000 425 31,.875.000 
1924 0.000 450 13,500,000 
19 18.000 475 8,550,000 
1922 12,000 525 6.300.000 
1991 »,000 550 2.750.000 
1910 to 19°20 10.000 600 6,000,000 
Electric refrigerator sales for the 
first six months of 1940 were reported 


at 1,868,143 units. 

A big element in the 1939 electric 
refrigerator business, according to 
Electrical Merchandising, is the growth 
of replacement. In 1928 sales passed 
500,000 units, and it is these refrigera- 
tors, more than ten years old, that are 
now building up a trade-in problem and 
a replacement market. The demand 
for larger size refrigerators also be- 
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comes more and more evident, and 
many thousands of refrigerators in 
good operating condition are replaced 
because of low capacity. 

In a survey conducted by Electrical 
Merchandising among 10,000 dealers, it 
was found that an average of 18 per 
cent of their 1939 electric refrigerator 
business involved the trade-in of a 
mechanical (not ice) refrigerator. 
These same dealers estimated that this 
percentage for 1940 would rise to one- 
quarter of their total business. With 
so large a proportion of the refrigera- 
tor business involving a trade-in, the 
disposition and rebuilding becomes 
vital. It was also determined through 
the survey that of the traded-in mechan- 
ical refrigerators, a little less than one- 
fifth are junked; four-fifths of the 
trade-ins being in an operative condi- 
tion; more than one-third of the total 
having been resold “as is”; 45 per cent 
requiring reconditioning before resale. 

The commercial refrigeration indus- 
try embraces two complete sets of man- 
ufacturers, those who make refrigera- 
tion machines and those who make cab- 
inets and display cases. In the sale ot 
commercial equipment, representatives 
of the machine manufacturers usually 
coéperate with the representatives of 
the case makers. 

All food-selling establishments, gro- 
cery and meat markets especially, 
comprise the principal commercial re- 
frigeration market. An _ important 
market, too, is the dairy industry. 

The newest, most spectacular market 
for refrigeration, however, is air con- 
ditioning, which, in its fullest sense, in- 
cludes cooling, heating, circulating, 
cleaning, dehumidifying and humidify- 
ing the air. There are systems now on 
the market which accomplish all these 
functions, while others are designed to 
accomplish but one or several. Styles 
of air conditioning equipment vary 
widely, from fans to giant central sys- 
tems for theaters and large buildings. 
(See AIR CONDITIONING, HEATING, VEN- 
TILATING, PLUMBING.) 


Printing, publishing, and allied . 

"ES peters 18,036,385 707,268,761 15,156,795 2,879,590 are preparing for an even larger num- 
Chemicals and allied products.... 45,954,481 9,553,974,794 45,671,141 283,340 Ww ones i se re. 
Products of petroleum and coal*.. 11,664,255  1.568,827,895 11,648,486 15,769 ber of new phones in use as the pr 
Rubber products oeeseoce 9,318,849 1,024,360,872 9,310,526 8,323 paredness program and general indus- 
Leather and its manufactures.... 5,638,541 264,427,742 5,495,346 143,195 trial activity have sharply upped lo: 
Stone, clay, and glass products... 30,268,366 3,055, 369,588 29,991,109 277,257 ‘ y 8 ply , PP . 1g 
iron and steel and their products, distance toll messages to higher levels 

not including machinery occvcecd b,90a, tas 8, 186,737,937 77,226,768 726,004 than during the peak of the World War. 
Nonferrous metals and their prod- 

ucts seeneeces beoeeeesseceneées 19,140,835 2,090,406,004 18,937,503 203,332 Scheduled to be spent during 19 10 
Machinery, not including trans- . 

portation equipment .......... . 40,440,780 3,079,747,520 39,842,239 598,541 was approximately $450,000,000, the 
Transportation equipment, air, res yutlay in history excepting 

land, and water 22,481,727 -1,885,629,736 22,402,168 79,559 largest outlay in ’ pring 
Railroad repair shopst innanees kheheteeee <tSte8eisd 8 86-eaeees 1931. This expenditure was further in- 
Miscellaneous industries 9,095,401 392,063,959 8,222,261 873,140 creased by announcement during Au- 

Total all industries .$467,691,685  45,924,221,144 $454,868,422 $12,823,263 | gust that the long lines department of 
- *D not include data for “Gas nufactured, illuminating and heating.”’ +9,849 American Telephone & Telegraph a 

oes 1¢ ae alu 0 7Aa8, an ac >a, i é ( es . , . . ai ° 
Aa - — Rh pay . Boy . poration was increasing its expendi- 


tures 15 per cent to a total of $21,000,- 
000. Independent companies have done 
more rebuilding than ever before so 
far in 1940, with plans for 1941 calling 
for a contemplated increase of ap- 
proximately 10 per cent over 1940. 


Manufacturers serving the telephone 
industry are enjoying one of their best 
years in history, with many receiving 
contracts from the government on com- 
munications materials running into the 
millions. Delivery on most of this mate- 
rial will be made in the latter months of 
1940 and the first nine months of 1941 
as the national defense program gains 
momentum. 

The wire mileage has increased al- 
most 5 per cent with several installa- 
tions of the coaxial cable which sup- 
plant many wires by providing multiple 
circuit through one wire. Employment 
of the entire industry totals 335,000 
employes. This averages about 63 tele- 
phones per employe. 

Other trends in the industry, as re- 
ported by Telephony, emphasize a move- 
ment for better telephone service in 
smaller communities. This activity in- 
cludes replacement of the old and ob- 
solete equipment and the supplying of 
24-hour, seven-day service. There has 
also been a trend toward installation 
of dial exchanges, especially in sections 
of the country where remote contro! ex- 
changes are feasible. During the de- 
pression years, many small exchanges 
were not properly maintained, this pub- 
lication points out, and now rehabilita- 
tion programs are under way in both 
outside and inside plants of the 6,500 
independent telephone companies of the 
nation. 

(See ELECTRONIC 
Radiotelephones and Radiotelegra) 


INDUSTRIES for 
s.) 


Associations 

Edison Electric Institute, 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. 

National Electrical Contractors’ As 


sociation, 420 Lexington Ave., ‘\eW 
New York. 
National Electrical Manufacturers 
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ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 


The Monthly Publication of the 


American Institute of Electrical Engineers 


EDITORIAL 


Editorially, ELectricaL ENGINEERING 
vides the medium through which more 
in 21 000 electrical engineers and others 
hroughout every major division of the 
ntricate modern industrial structure keep 
to-date in a rapidly developing and 
--expanding field. These men depend 
n this publication to keep abreast of 
latest advances and the trends in prac- 
tice, method, understanding, and materiel 
the electrical art. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING dependably 
rves its readers through a large editorial! 
section, averaging some 100 pages, which 
regularly numerous articles of 
pecialized or general interest and of high 
eference value. Its range of topics is as 
id as the electrical engineering profes- 
itself, featuring material of technical 
importance in the fields of electric power 
velopment and application; radio and 
wire communication; land, marine, and air 
transportation ; electrical and other manu- 
facturing industries. 


carries 


Leading developers, 
manufacturers, and operators of electrical 


equipment, and their engineers, regard 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING as the natural 
editorial medium through which to an- 


nce or to discuss significant technical 
these contributions taking the 
m of authoritative engineering papers 
| articles, and research reports. 


CIRCULATION 


ECTRICAIT 


ances, 


ENGINEERING is most wide- 
ead in the major divisions of industry 
b 1) engineers who initiate the design 
| are responsible for construction and 
ration of electric utilities: including 
executives, chief engineers, 
rintendents of operating divisions, de- 
engineers, etc; (2) engineers engaged 
esign, construction and operation of 
trical plant for large industrial users 
wer—factories, mills, mines, rail- 
ete; meluding electrical engineers, 


ngineering 


plant engineers, superintendents of power, 
operating engineers, etc; (3) consulting 
engineers who select or recommend to 
clients the purchase of electrical equip- 
ment, materials, etc; (4) engineers re- 
sponsible for the development, design and 
production of electrical machinery and ac- 
cessory equipment used mainly for utility, 
industrial or commercial purposes: includ- 
ing chief engineers, research, design and 
production engineers, etc; (5) engineers 
engaged in the development and operation 
of telephone and other communication 
systems; (6) engineers in government 
service: including engineering chiefs and 
their assistants in departments, bureaus, 
Army, Navy, etc; (7) engineering col- 
leges—faculty and senior students, in- 
cluding heads of departments, instructors 
and professors. Many of the latter en- 
gage also in professional consulting serv- 
ice. The students, upper-classmen in the 
foremost engineering schools, are the elec- 
trical engineers of tomorrow, now en- 
gaged in studying present-day equipment 
as a prelude to their own professional 
careers in industry. 


ADVERTISING VALUE 


This publication has the largest circu 
lation of any engineering periodical in 
the electrical field. Since the remarkable 
growth of the electrical industry is due 
largely to the collective efforts of these 
readers and they are responsible for its 
further technical progress, these key men 
are obviously an important factor when 
buying decisions are to be made. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING enjoys unusual 
prestige and reader-interest because of its 
high-quality editorial content uninfluenced 
by commercial considerations. Its rates 
ure exceptionally moderate. ELEcTRICAL 
ENGINEERING makes available to the ad- 
vertiser not only the largest circulation, 
but also the lowest cost per page per 
thousand professional readers. 





TRICAL ENGINEERING probably most useful 
nical magazines . Supt., Hydroelectric 
nsmission, western power company 
through each copy of Exectricat Ene! 
G upon arrival, reading articles of inter- 
checking for future reference. Same 
s to advertisements Manager and Chief 
eer, Board of Public Utilities, city in 
n state 
RICAL ENGINEERING has helped in arriving 
al decisions, based on the unquestioned re- 
ty of the publication Electrical En 
municipal power company 
ranks higher than 
members of the craft. 


RICAL ENGINEERING 
journals among 





RECENT READER COMMENT 


Advertising matters are often found instructive 
and finally result in sales Supt., Power 
Transmission Stations, southern power com- 
pany 


Considerable use is made of the articles and ad- 
vertisements in conveying new ideas or proc- 
esses to industrial firms whom I contact 
Supervisor, Power Salesmen. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING goes down the list 
and ends up in the hands of our operating 
crews ... Supt., Electric & Power Depts., large 
steel company. 

his publication is very necessary to the indus- 
try . Supt., Engineering & Operations, 
eastern power company. 











ADVERTISING RATES 


Rates effective August 1, 1937. (Card No. 8.) 
Agency commission none: cash discount 2%— 
10 days (on general advertising only) 


General Advertising—Per insertion 


1 ti. 6 ti. 12 ti. 
1 page.. 150.00 140.00 125.00 
1/2 page.. 85.00 78.00 70.00 
1/3 page.. 60.00 55.00 50.00 
1/4 page... 50.00 45.00 40.00 
1/6 page... 410.00 35.00 80.00 
1/8 page... 30.00 27.00 23.00 
24 or more pages, per year, per page... 115.00 
Minimum space 1/8 page 
Special Positions. Rates on request. 
Colors 
Red, per page, extra.......... 35.00 
Other colors, per page, extra 70.00 


Inserts 
Inserts, furnished by advertiser, regular space 
rates apply. Inserts, printed by publisher, add 
paper and printing cost. 


Bleed Pages 
Bleed borders, per page, extra... 20% 


Contract and Copy Requirements 
Advertising subject to approval 


Mechanical Requirements 


Width Depth Width Depth 

1 page.... 7 10 , oeee 
1/2 page | 4-7/8 3-3/8 10 
1/3 page.... 4-5/8 4-7/8 2-1/4 10 

1/4 page.... 7 2-3/8 3-3/8 4-7/8 

1/6 page.... 2-1/4 4-7/8 

1/8 page.... 3-3/8 2-3/8 


Page is 2 cclumns, each column 3-3/8 inches 
wide, or 3 columns, each column 2-1/4 inches 
wide 

Halftones 120 screen. Composition—no charge, 
Cuts made by publisher charged at cost. 


Issuance and Closing Dates 
Published monthly; issued Sth of publication 
month Last forms close 24th of preceding 
month. 


CIRCULATION—Sworn 6-30-40 
Established 1884. Single copy 1.50; per year 12.00 
Total net paid (6 months average) 20,927 

(Association subscriptions 20,0389) 


Advertisers and advertising agencies...... 106 
All other unpaid distribution.............. 780 
Total distribution (6 months average).. 21,813 
TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTION 
Based on net paid of November issue. .21,270 
New England.... 1747 West So. Central 1042 
Middle Atlantic.. 6909 Mountain ....... 577 
South Atlantic 1533 Pacifie 1890 
Fast Ne. Central. 3516 U. S. Possessions 114 
East So. Central 539 Canada ..... oo 
West No. Central 1101 Foreign ........ 1627 


TRADE DISTRIBUTION 

engineers and executives 5,896; 
Industrial plants, mines, 
mills: engineers and executives 1,904. Electrical 
manufacturers: engineers and executives 4,317; 
government engineers 997. Engineering schools 
faculty 905; students 3,903. Libraries and book- 
sellers 277; electrical dealers, contractors, service 
companies 341; financial, insurance, manufactur- 
ers, agents, export, testing laboratories, etc., 
465; miscellaneous 570; connections not reported 
and unclassified 611. 


REPRESENTATIVE 
Chicago—Glenn H. Eddy, 205 W. 
Wacker Drive, Rm. 1617, Franklin 4250. 


Electric utilities 
consulting engineers 741 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS . . . 33 W. 39th ST., N.Y.C. 
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Association, 155 East 44th St., New 


York. 
National Electrical Wholesalers’ As- 
sociation, 165 Broadway, New York. 


Refrigerating Machinery Association, 
Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

U. S. Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, 616 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are available without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They may be had direct from the publishers, or 


through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


A 4-City Study 

This shows how the electrical con- 
tractor, electrical wholesaler and plant 
man in direct charge of the electrical 
department motor service shop specify 
and buy electrical products for indus- 
try. Issued by Electrical Contracting. 
The Big Electrical Market 

A general exposition of the market 
for electrical and other goods of the 


light and power industry prepared by 
Electrical World 
Buying-Power Survey 

Periodical report of the electrical 
market opportunities in the Far West 
prepared by the research staff of Elec- 
trical West. 
Electrical Wholesaling 

Distribution, and sales of elec- 
trical wholesalers, including a _ geo- 
graphic breakdown by states showing 
the number of electrical wholesalers in 


scope 


each state prepared by Wholesaler’s 


Salesman. 
“4 in 1” Selling 

In this booklet, Electrical Contract- 
ing tells of the differences in selling to 
electrical contractors, commercial and 
industrial electricians, and motor ser- 
vice shops. 
Electric Refrigerator Survey 

Survey among electrical appliance 
dealers shows percentage of replace- 
ment business to total sales, customers’ 
reasons for replacing refrigerators, 
dealer’s profit or loss on replacement 
trade-ins., ete.—Electrical Merchandis- 


ing. 

Truck Investment in the Telephone 
Field 
A survey conducted by Telephony 


showing the industry’s present use of 
motor vehicle equipment and antici- 
pated requirements. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


Chicago Electrical News, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. Published by Chicago 
Electrical News, Inc. Est. 1937. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
size, 7x10. Published list. Forms close 
22nd preceding mo. Agency discount, 
15-2. N. I. A. A. report on request. Cir- 
culation (Sworn), 3,905. Radio and appli- 
ance dealers, 34%; electrical maintenance 


engineers in ind. plants and commer- 

cial bldges., 36° electrical contractors, 

10%; misc., 20%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $120.00 $95.00 $50.00 
if 100.00 80.00 45.00 
12 90.00 70.00 40.00 


Standard color, $25; bleed, $10. 

Electrical Buyers’ Reference, 330 W. 42nd 
St.. New York Published annually in 
December by “Electrical Contracting.” 
Closing date, Oct. 15th. Type size, 7x10. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Agency discounts, 
0-2. Total distribution (Publisher's State- 
ment), 31,000, Electrical utilities (central 
stations, railroads and mines), 21%: elec- 
trical contractors, 32%; electrical whole- 


salers, 5%; industrials (key men regard- 
less of title), 32% electrical mfrs. (de- 
signing engineers), 6%; misc. 4%. Rates 

Catalog section, 1 page, $375: 2 pages, 


$287.50 per page; 4 pages, $241.50 per 
page; 9 pages, $210 per page; 12 pages, 
$201 per page 15 pages, $194 per page; 
24 pages, $178.50 per page; 32 pages, 
$169 per page 

For additional data, see insert between 6-7 

and page 161 

330 W. 


Electrical Contracting, 42nd St., 


New York. P ny ey by McGraw-Hill 
Pub. Co Est. 1901. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 84%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published 5th. Forms close 20th. Agency 


discounts, 15 Member A. B. P. N. IA 
A. statement on request Circulation 
(ABC), 14,685; (cross), 18,704. Electrical 
contractors, dealers and employes, 66% 
industrial, 23 utilities, 5%; inspectors 
architects and bldg. contractors, 5%; 
wholesalers and salesmen, 5%; others, 
6 tates 


160 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $315.00 $210.00 $105.00 
6 265.00 186.67 98.33 
12 235.00 170.00 93.33 


Standard color, $55; bleed, $47. 
For additional data, see insert between 6-7 
and page 157. 

Electrical Dealer, 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Published by Electrical Publi- 
cations, Inc. Est. 1928. Free. (Con- 
trolled). Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 5th. Forms close 20th. 
Discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCA), 
29,584; (gross), 30,398, Electrical stores, 


36%; other dealers, 52%; wholesalers, 


8%; others, 4%. Rates—1l1 page, $396; 6 
pages, $378; 12 pages, $360; 24 pages, 
$335. 

Electrical Engineering, 33 W. 39th St., 


New York. Published by American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers. Est. 1884. 
Subscription, $12. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 0-2. Circu- 
lation (sworn), net paid, 20,9027; (gross), 
21,266. Electric utilities, 28%; elec. mfg. 
cos., 21%; engineering colleges, 23%: in- 


dustrial ‘companies, 10%; gov't engineers; 
»%; consulting enginee rs, 4%; others,9%. 
R: ites— 
Times 1Page % Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $85.00 $60.00 $50.00 
6 140.00 78.00 55.00 45.00 
12 125.00 70.00 50.00 40.00 


bleed, 20%. 
page 159. 


Electrical Manufacturing, 232 Madison 
Ave., New York. Published by Gage Pub. 
Co. Est. 1928. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
8% x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 10-0. 
N. I. A. A. statement on request. Circu- 
lation (CCA), 9,961; (gross), 10,950. Elec- 
trical mfrs., 84%; equipment rebuilders, 
16%. Rates— 


Standard color, $35; 
For additional data see 


Times 1 Page % Page “4 Page 
1 $240.00 $132.00 $72.00 
3 204.00 120.00 66. 00 
6 194.00 102.00 60.00 
12 185.00 97.00 51.00 
Standard color, $25; bleed, $30. 
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Electrical Merchandising, 330 W. 42: 
St., New York. Published by McGraw 
Hill Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1907. Subscri; 


tion, $1. Trim size, 10%x13%. Type pag: 
9x12. Published 10th. Forms close 25t 
preceding mo. Agency discounts, 15- 
i me A. statement on request. Men 
ber A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 23,921; 
(gross), 30,100. Electric light and pow 


and other retailers, 75%; wholesaler 

11%; mfrs., 9%; others, 5%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $510.00 $255.00 $137.6 
6 490.00 250.00 127.5 
9 475.00 250.00 127.5 
12 450.00 245.00 125.0 


Standard color, $85; bleed, $65. 

For additional data see insert between 

pages 6-7. 

Electrical South, 1020 Grant ees. At- 
lanta, Ga. ig rg - by W. R. C. Smith 
Pub. Co. Est. 1921. Subscription, $1. Trin 
size, 8%xll%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th, Forms close 20th preceding 
Agency discounts, 13-3. N. I. A. A. state- 
ment on request. Member A. B. P. Cir- 
culation (ABC), 6,918; (gross), 8,006. 
Electric light and power companies, 21° 


contractors and dealers, 57%; jobbe! rs 
and their salesmen, 8%; engineers and 
architects, 13%; others, 1%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $85.00 $50.00 

3 140.00 80.00 45.00 

6 Ty 00 75.00 40.00 
20.00 65.00 35.00 


12 
Standard BR. $30; bleed, $20. 
For additional data see page 


9 


Electrical West, 68 Park St., San Fran- 


cisco, Cal. Published by McGraw-Hill Co. 
of Cal. Est. 1887. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x19. Pub- 


lished 5th. Forms close 25th of preceding 
month. Cash discount, 2%. Member A. B. 

N, A. A, state mons on request. Cir- 
culation (ABC), 5,737 (gross), 6,896, 
Electric light and power companies, 69% 
contractors, dealers and jobbers, 13%; 


manufacturers and agents, 10% others, 
8%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $150.00 $100.00 $50.00 

4 127.50 95.00 50.00 

6 125.00 85.00 47.50 

12 120.00 82.00 42.50 


bleed, $25. 
insert between 


Standard color, $25; 
For additional data see 
pages 6-7 

Electrical Wholesaling 
(See Wholesaler’s Salesman). 


Electrical World, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. 
Co., Ine. Est. 1874. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 


Published Saturday. Forms close 10 days 
preceding. Cash discount, 2%. N. I. A. A. 
statement on request. Member A. B. P 
Circulation (ABC), 16,972; (gross), 1S 
492. Electric light and power companies, 
57%; special and consulting engineers 
10%; electrical mfg. executives and engi- 


neers, 19%; colleges, 5%; others, 9% 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $166.67 $83.33 
6 220.00 156.67 83.33 
13 210.00 146.67 78.33 
26 200.00 136.67 73.33 
52 ———e 6 6=—S—t—iét VD rr 
78 180.00 
104  ° i eee 


Standard color, $40; bleed, $30. P 
For additional data see insert between 6- 
and page 155. 

Electricity on the Farm, 24 W. 40th St. 
New York. Published by Case-Shepperd- 
Mann Pub. Corp. Est. 1927. Subscrip- 
tion, 75c. Trim size, 6%x9%. Type page, 
5%x8%. Published ist. Forms close 1 
month preceding pub. date if proofs are 
desired. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (Sworn Statement), 212,751. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $550.00 $290.00 $155.00 

6 525.00 275.00 145.00 
12 500.00 260.00 135.00 


Electrified Industry, 20 N. Wacker [rive 
Chicago, Ill. Published by B. J. Martin, 
Inc. Est. 1937. Subscription, $2. Trim ='2®, 
9x12. Type size, 7x10. Published 1st. 
Forms close 24th. Agency discount =. 
Rates—1 page, $216; 6 pages, $198: 12 
pages, $180. Standard color, $30; bleed, 
$12.50 each color. 


Electric Light and Power, 360 N. Michi- 


gan Ave., Chicago. Published by ec- 
trical Publications, Inc. Est. 1922. tree 
(controlled). Trim size, 8%x11% ype 
page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms se 


15th of preceding month. Discount jne 
N. I. A. A. statement on request. ‘ u- 
lation (CCA), Dec., 1939, 12,268; (gross? 
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| gare BUYERS REFER- 
ENCE is a compilation of buy- 
ing and specifying data, listing the 
products of over 3,500 manufactur- 
ers of electrical and allied products. 
Issued annually, this over-400 page 
volume is the only reference book of 


its kind. 


EBR IS VALUABLE TO ELECTRI.- 
CAL BUYERS because it includes: 


@ a solid section of manufactur- 
ers’ condensed catalogs—with 
complete index for ready 
reference. 


@ a classified directory of man- 
ufacturers—with bold face 
listings directing users to 
manufacturers’ catalog pages 
in front of book. 


@ a complete index of company 
and trade names. 


@ an index of product classifica- 
tions, 


\ survey made this year gives 
some idea of how much use is made 
of Electrical Buyers Reference: 1,104 
typical users a representative 
sample of companies large, medium, 
and small, from every state in the 
country—listed purchases of prod- 
ucts made through direct reference to 
EBR. The grand total of purchases 
made was 


$2,574,649.50 


This group listed 15,818 buying 
references: an average of over 39 for 
‘ach manufacturer represented in 
BR. They indicated that they had 
en helped to do business with 436 
manufacturers. 


from another point of view, the 
value of Electrical Buyers Reference 
to manufacturers cataloging their 
products in it is indicated by the fact 
t] 318 manufacturers _ profited 
through product data placed in the 
1010 EBR. Big and little, newcomers 


and old, these companies all shared 


in sales boosted through day-to-day 
relerence to their catalog material 
by 30,000 key men. 


I 


> 


ELECTRICAL BUYERS REFERENCE 


/ 
A Year- round service, with one volume at one low cost 





a 


30,000 DISTRIBUTION 


The largest of any reference volume pub- 
lished—covering all the major buying 
groups of electrical and allied products. 


electrical industrial electrical 
contractors plants utilities 
electrical electrical 


wholesalers manufacturers 
electrical 
consultants 


railroads 


and mines 
all reached when they 


KEY MEN... : . 
are seeking specify- 


ing and buying information. 





IT’S GOOD BUSINESS TO PLACE 
YOUR CATALOG IN Electrical 


Buyers Reference because 


1. Buyers will RECEIVE it 


McGraw-Hill lists are checked 
continually for accuracy, at 
a cost of many thousands of 
dollars. No manufacturer 
could afford to compile and 
maintain such a list of active 
buyers. 


Buyers will KEEP it 


Because of the ready-refer- 
ence arrangement and com- 


No 


ELECTRICAL BUYERS REFERENCE 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


The looking-up place for active electrical men .. . 


The cataloging place for leading electrical manufacturers 
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pleteness of the listings, buy- 
ers keep this valuable refer- 
ence volume near at hand, for 
immediate use. No individual 
manufacturer’s catalog could 
possibly enjoy such keepage 
and usage. 


3. Buyers will USE it 


Because EBR contains the 
catalogs of many manufac- 
turers, a prospect refers to 
it frequently. It is the one 
central source of buying in- 
formation. 


1. AND BECAUSE—it COSTS 
LESS 


A two-page condensed cata- 
log in Electrical Buyers 
Reference costs LESS THAN 
le per person, distributed 
and used. Distributed and 
used, an individual catalog 
would cost six to eight times 
as much, These are checked 
and proven figures. 


To sum up, Electrical Buyers Ref- 
erence offers economical and effec- 
tive distribution of product data to 
30,000 men who specify, requisition, 
and buy electrical products . .. to a 
list that is right, accurate, and in- 
cludes best prospects .. . in a book 
that is used by buying men. . . for 
a solid year . .. at one low cost. 


Let us give you more details about 
Electrical Buyers Reference. Our 
representative will call at your con- 
venience—or, if you shy away from 
salesmen, we'll keep the material 
strictly printed. 


See also advertisements of the As- 
sociated Business Papers, Inc., and 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 


pany, in front index section. 
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i3,011. General executives, 27% engi- size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Published 30%; industrial, 34%; others, 36 
neers and engineering executives, 43%; Ist Forms close 25th. Agency dis- Rates 

commercial, 17 mise 13% Rates counts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher's Times 1 Page % Page 44 Pag 
Times 1 Page *% Page \% Page Statement), 30,000 Rates 1 $65.00 $35.00 $18.7 
| $228.00 $152.00 $76.00 Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 6 55.00 30.00 16.25 
6 195.00 136.00 72.00 1 $125.00 $75.00 $40.00 12 50.00 27.50 15.0% 
1°? 175.00 124.00 68.00 ir 105.00 55.00 30.00 Electri 1N aeE ' , : 
Standard colo 35 . 5% e a. 2 00.00 50.00 25.00 Jtectrica sews an ungineering, 34 
bacare lor, $35; bleed, 15% extra , ‘ Adelaide St., W., Toronto. Published b 
Hugh C. MacLean Publications, Ltd. Es 


Public Utilities Fortnightly, 1038 Munsey 


Electric Light and Power Blue Book, 360 
Published by 1892. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8% 


N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, lll. Published Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
by Electrical Publications, Inc Type Public Utilities Reports, Inc. Est. 1929. 115%. Type page, 7%4x10%. Published Is 
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Electronic Industries 


(See also Electrical: Radios, Phonographs and Musical Instruments) 





‘T wrovce 1939 and the first nine 
months of 1940 the electronic indus- 
try enjoyed a steady gain in production 
and sales. Not only the general favor- 
able business conditions, but also the 
importance of this industry in the na- 
tional defense program, contributed to 
this surge of business. 

The importance of the electronic in- 
dustry in the Government’s program 
for immediate adequate national secur- 
ity can scarcely be overestimated with 
every phase of modern warfare de- 
manding the greatest advancements in 
communication, ordinance _ electrical 
systems, sound, industrial control and 
the many other ways in which the elec- 
tronic tube finds a vital job. 

As classified by Electronics, the in- 
dustry is that horizontal group of more 
than 20 industries devoted to radio, 
communication, and the industrial ap- 
plications of electron tubes. There are 
approximately 10,000 establishments 
responsible for the design, manufac- 
ture, purchase and sale of some billion 
lollars’ worth of equipment annually 
which can be considered dependent upon 
the application of the electron tube. 
This includes all manufacturers in the 
radio industry, the sound picture and 
public address business, communica- 
tion by wireless and wire, broadcasting, 
facsimile reproduction, televisoin, and 


a horizontal group of electrical and in- 
dustrial organizations. 

Electronic equipment has assumed 
an important place in industrial, gov- 
ernment and university laboratories. It 
is used for routing measurements and 
for fundamental research. This phase 
of the market has already pointed the 
way to many applications in various 
fields. Uses for amplifiers, oscillators 
and photocells, now practically em- 
ployed in many control processes, were 
developed in research laboratories, and 
the work is going on with increasing 
value to industry as a whole. 

Equipment, supplies and materials 
sold by the electronics industry include, 
among others, the following items: 
Acoustic materials Generators, signal 
Alloys Glass 
Amplifiers Inductors 
Antenna towers Insulation 
Attenuators Magnetic material 
Batteries Measuring instru- 
300ks, technical, ments, electrical 
electronic and allied Metals, base 
Chokes Meters 
Cabinet materials Microphones 
Cells, photo-electric Motors and gen- 
Chemicals erators 
Compounds Motors, recording 
Controls, tone Motors, selector- 
Controls, volume actuating 
Condensers Needles, cutting and 
Dials playback 
Discs, recording Oscillographs 
Drives, condenser Plastics 
Escutcheons Pickups, record 
Fastenings Public address 


Filters equipment 
Finders, direction Relays 
Fuses tesistors 


Applications of the Electron Tube 


Transformers, radix 
Tubes 

Varnishes 
Vibrators 

Waxes 

Wire, copper 

Wire, insulated 
Wire, steel 


Sheet metal parts 
Shields, tube 
Sockets 
Speakers 

Strips, mounting 
Stroboscopes 
Suppressors 
Switches 

Test apparatus 

Major markets for these items 
the manufacturers of radios and sound 
equipment for theatres, auditoriums 
and studios; manufacture and operation 
of wire and radio communications; in- 
dustrial and power plants; research and 
testing laboratories, fabricating and 
processing industries, in addition to 
the major fields of radio and broad- 
casting. 

Still the most important branch of 
the electronics industry is radio and its 
cousin, broadcasting. The progress of 
these two industries has rested almost 
entirely upon activities within the elec- 
tronic industry, which produces the 
tubes and other equipment and supplies 
necessary to the manufacture of radio 
transmitting and receiving apparatus. 

The radio set manufacturing industry 
in 1939 manufactured 10,538,000 re- 
ceiving sets, an increase of more than 


are 


30 per cent over 1938. Retail value 
was estimated at $335,000,000. In unit 


sales 1939 was the largest in the his- 
tory of radio. In retail value the year 
was fourth. Around this main function 
of set manufacture there are the allied 
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ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES 





lines of accessories, tubes and parts. 


Ninety millon radio receiving tubes 
were made in 1939. To service the 28,- 
700,000 radio homes in the United 


States, more than $5,000,000 worth of 
replacement parts were manufactured 
and sold (not including tubes), and 
radio servicemen purchased $1,700,000 
worth of radio test equipment. 

The purchase and use of electrical 
phonographs continued upward, with 
more than 50,000,000 records being sold 
in 1939. The potential market for rec- 
ords was increased through the sale of 
350,000 combination radio-phonographs 
and an unknown but considerable vol- 
ume of record players. Estimates for 
1940 indicate another increase in sale 
of records to nearly 75,000,000. 

The sound business, now gradually 
becoming an_ established individual 
branch of the industry rather than a 
sideline, enjoyed a 1939 volume of busi- 
ness valued at $6,200,000. The use of 
sound systems continued to increase as 
more schools and universities, baseball 
parks and sport areas, night clubs, pub- 
lic halls and churches installed sys- 
tems. However, still the largest in 
volume of sale are complete portable 
systems, most of which are absorbed by 
radio servicemen and sound operators 
for rental use. The use of intercom- 
municating systems for factory, office 
and school use also increased, with a 
1939 figure of $700,000 as compared to 
$625,000 in 1988. 

The radio broadcasting industry went 
through two revolutionary periods in 
1939 and 1940. These were the intro- 
duction of regularly scheduled tele- 
vision programs in the spring of 1939, 
and the re-allocation of ultra high fre- 
quency bands to permit the operation 
of frequency modulation transmitters 


on a commercial basis (spring, 1940, 
for January, 1941, operation). 
A major development in the indus- 


try in 1940 was the practical advent of 
frequency modulation. Experimental 
stations were operating throughout the 
metropolitan centers of the country dur- 
ing the summer and fall of 1940 as 
the broadcasters tested equipment, an- 
tennas, etc. 

Great activity in both the design and 
building of new transmitting facilities 
and in the design and merchandising 
of FM-equipped receivers is expected 
in 1941, 

One of the most rapid expansions 
of the use of the electron tubes is in 
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industry: For contro] and conversion of 
power; the control of chemical, mechan- 
ical and electrical processes; the control 
of traffic, matching of color; protection 
of property; counting, sorting and tele- 
metering; opening and shutting of 
doors; accurate automatic registry in 
paper rolling and in printing; positive 
safety controls of machinery; automa- 
tic handling of systems of lighting, and 
others. 

The importance of the electron tube 
and its related equipment in the indus- 
trial field soared in 1939 and 1940 as 
almost every phase of industrial pro- 
duction rose to new heights. In indus- 
trial design, engineering and produc- 
tion, the use of electronic controls and 
instruments has made _ tremendous 
gains—yet has hit only part of the po- 
tential market. As industry expands 
its production schedules in 1940-41, elec- 
tronic devices are expected to be more 
in demand than ever before. 

Already, the electron tube and the 
precision devices and instruments it 
operates are already of great impor- 
tance in the following industries: 

Metal: Mining, refining, foundries, 
machinery, including electrical machin- 
ery, appliances and therapeutic equip- 
ment. 

Processing: Chemical mining and re- 
ining, oil and food processing, cloth, 


glass and paper products, building 
materials. 
Power: Public utilities, gas, electric, 


water-power. 

Transportation: Automotive, railroad, 
aircraft, steamship. 

The electrical instrument field, an 
important electronic industry, has been 
taxed to capacity during 1939 and 1940. 
The demands of increased domestic pro- 
duction, foreign orders, and the needs 





A study conducted by a sub-commit- 
tee of the Science Committee of the Na- 
tional Resources Board under the direc- 
tion of William Field Ogburn of the 
University of Chicago envisaged that 
the major advances in electronics would 
be concentrated in these industries: 
Television, facsimile transmission, and 
photo-electric cells. 

Other fronts may include: 

Steep flight airplanes—Craft abk 
to take off from small areas such as 
flat roofs in the heart of cities. Na 
turally, the control of such take off and 
landing, as well as the plane’s flight, 
will be controlled by the electron tube. 


Tray agriculture—The technique of 
growing plants in tanks of water con- 
taining nutrient chemicals. In _ this 
technique the electron tube takes the 
place of sunlight and will very probably 
be used in the control of the adminis- 
tration of chemicals. 

Radiotelephone reception and trans- 
mission of commercial communications 
in the public services is a developing 
industry in the United States today. 
The 1937 Census of electrical indus- 
tries reports that at the end of 1937 
there were 27 companies or systems, 
with 132 radiotelephone stations. There 
were 147,596 completed revenue calls 
made during 1937, with operating rev- 
enues amounting to $1,212,073. 

There were 98 companies or systems 
with 1,154 stations in the United States 
at the end of 1937. The number of 
messages aggregated 8,042,535, with 
operating revenues of $9,515,327. 


Associations 
Institute of Radio Engineers, 330 W. 
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Manufacturers Association, 


of the government have kept these Radio 
manufacturers at full production. 1317 “F” St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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electronics 


ABC 


330 West 42nd Street 


What Is “Electronics” ?? 


Question: 1. Is ELECTRONICS sstrictly an 


engineer’s publication? 

No. Although it is edited for engineers, analysis discloses 
that about 30% of its subscribers are executives. The engi- 
neer and the technical executive use it as their exclusive 
textbook of the field, and as their only source of product 
information. The non-technical executive reads the adver- 
tising because it is the only complete concentrate of manu- 
facturers’ sales messages in the field. Editorially, 
ELECTRONICS is a necessity. In advertising it is a 
catalog and a sales tool. 


Question 2: Is ELECTRONICS a strictly radio 


publication? 

No. However, it covers every important company and man 
in plants manufacturing radio, communicating and non-com- 
municating electronic equipment. Penetration is high in 
every plant—more intense than in any other medium. It 
ot only gets to the company it gets to the man who 
directs or influences purchase. 


Question 3: Is ELECTRONICS devoted exclu- 
sively to operators of electron-tube equipment? 
No All important broadcasting stations are covered 
every recording studio and laboratory of any size, important 
theatres, especially chain management, intensive coverage of 
commercial and Government communication, including air- 
raft, marine, police, etc., and both wireless and wire 
Question 4: Is ELECTRONICS strictly a service 
publication? 

No sut the home and car radio service men, and public 
address and sound installation and service men who sub- 
scribe to ELECTRONICS are leveled to high quality be- 
ause of the necessarily stiff price of $5.00 for 12 issues of 
this expensive-to-edit publication. Fifty per cent of them 
ire owners or executives. 


Question 5: Does ELECTRONICS reach indus- 
trial users of electron-tube equipment, exclusive 
of radio and communication equipment? 
Yes. The rapid increase in the use of electronic equipment 
counting, measuring, control, sorting, aligning, color sep- 
ration, safety, etc., etc., causes a constant increase in this 
tion of ELECTRONICS’ circulation, until it has now 
eached 16.1% of the total. This practically unsolicited 
culation runs through important power and transporta- 
companies, electrical machinery and appliance manu- 
turers, fabricating and processing plants of great variety. 
S of positive value to industrial equipment manufactur- 
s, of definite plus value to radio and communication com- 
nent and material manufacturers. 


Is ELECTRONICS a laboratory 


Question 6: 


publication? 


Yes. ELECTRONICS penetrates into the experimental 
sign and production headquarters of all of the important 
npanies in the above groups. In addition, its circulation 
universities, in non-producing laboratories, and among 
sulting engineers and physicists constitutes 11.7% ot 
total. 


Vuestion 7: Does ELECTRONICS serve as an 
export paper? 


More than 2,550 copies per month go to 63 foreign 
ntries on every continent—the only publication in the 
|, and consequently sought after by those having elec- 
ic problems wherever they may be. Many letters tell 
1e excellent inquiries and resulting business from foreign 
ribers. One exporter has used page space for foreign 


e also advertisements of the Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
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A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


ABP 
e New York, 'N. Y. 
Question 8: Can ==... 


an advertiser 
whose field is 
greatly restrict- 
ed use ELEC- 
TRONICS 
profitably? 

Yes, As an example 
—a company might 
want the communi- 
cations group alone. 
There are 2,551 sub- 
scribers in this 
group. At the 12- 
time PAGE rate, it 
reaches each of 
them for 7c—less 
than the cost of a 
good mailing piece— 
even if a mailing list 
were available 
(which we maintain 
it is not). In frac- 
tional space the cost per prospect is proportionally less. 


Question 9: Is ELECTRONICS’ circulation forced? 
No. It is practically self leveling to those who need it in their busi- 
ness. About 80% is received by mail—without circulation tricks, 
and in spite of the stiff rate, it continues to increase consistently at 
a speed between 12% and 15% a year. In other words, it keeps 
pace with the growth of the industry. 

Question 10: Why is ELECTRONICS called “The 
Economical Market Research Medium’? 

Like any valuable new art, that of electronics is spreading with great 
rapidity. Twelve months each year there is constant experimenta- 
tion, design, preparation for new production of a variety of applica- 
tions of the electron tube. It is a business practically without sea- 
son. No manufacturer can hope to keep pace with what is going 
on and where it is going on—whether it is in the design headquar- 
ters of a large radio manufacturer or in the working out of a new 
device to reject defective beans. 

ELECTRONICS is read by executives, researchers, engineers, 
physicists, operations men, purchasers, because it is the only publi- 
cation to tell them what is going on in this fast-moving field—edi- 
torially necessary—an advertising concentrate of available materials 
and equipment. 

Because of its deep penetration into every important plant—more 
than 100 paid-for copies in at least two instances, and with an aver- 
age of 3.8 pass-on readers per copy—it gets to the man or to the 
group of men who influence or direct purchase. 

ELECTRONICS is doing a successful merchandising job for manu- 
facturers of screws and washers, draughting equipment, small 
motors, ceramics and plastics, instruments, metals—many other lines 
than components of electronic equipment, because it gets into the 
important engineering and design headquarters which salesmen can- 
not find. 


THERE IS EVIDENCE TO SUPPORT 
ALL OF THE ABOVE STATEMENTS 


Write or telephone to any McGraw-Hill office to see it 
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ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION 








EDITORIAL POLICY 


The Basic Purpose of CiviL ENGINEERING is to promote the develop- 
ment of engineering and construction. Its articles cover all phases of 
design and construction. All are original, appearing first in this pub- 
lication. 


The Editorial Keynote is “Why” —“why” from the viewpoint of engi- 
neering economics, engineering designs, and construction methods. 


OUTSTANDING READERSHIP was proved by the Fortune Magazine 
survey. Civil engineers read CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


CIRCULATION ADVERTISING 


CivIL ENGINEERING was estab- Advertising ne ey sweaty 
li : t b : 19 0, b —not spectacu arly, ut subDstan- 
shed in October -~ 7 ae tially. The 1940 volume was over 


American Society of Civil Engi- os - 
neers, solely for the benefit of the 11% above the previous year. 
members of that Society. 


Through this circulation 95% of 
the leading civil engineers in 


MARKETS COVERED America and 15% of the assistants 


“ 999 
Over Three Billion Dollars in are reached. They are "key men’! 


1939 were spent for bulk mate- Presidents, directors, partners, 
rials, fabricated units, machines chairmen of boards, etc...... 10.2% 
and equipment used in the varied Vice - presidents, secretaries, 


: : : . 1 managers. 4.0 
srojects designed and built b ae Gee 
I J 8 and . y Chief engineers, assistant chiefs 





civil engineers. These projects and department heads....... 8.8 
include: amec Engineers, assistant engineers. 14.1 
RTS Individual consulting engineers 5.4 
Landing fields, runways and hangars Federal, state, county and city 
BRIDGES officials and engineers es | 
Of all types—railway and vehicular Educators, schools, etc......... 6.8 f 
; DAMS Miscellaneous and unclassified. 13.1 Leading manufacturers of engi- 
Flood control, irrigation, power, etc 100.0% neering materials and equipment ; 
FACTORIES a : ; use CIVIL ENGINEERING, and < 
Commercial and industrial buildings In addition the publication : re- testify to its effectiveness; 57.5% h 
HARBORS ceives unsolicited subscriptions of those advertisers now in its V 
River, waterway, and coastal projects from non-members. These ap- pages have used this publication k 
HIGHWAYS proximate 5% of the total net paid consistently for five or more years 
Parkway systems, roads and streets circulation of 15,026 —— June, The ‘Sell to the Civil En ineer’ 
1940, ABC statement. y a 8) 
POWER PLANTS and they know that civil engineers 
Diesel, steam and hydraulic power ADVERTISING RATES read CIVIL ENGINEERING. g 
RAILWAYS MECHANICAL REQUIREMENTS ~ 
Road beds, grade crossings, grade elimi Insertions 2 
iations, te Ils d ’ he ‘ . P » < i 7 10 ache 
nati s erminals and warehouses Space Gas Six Twelve fone in i 83% 4 115% ne a 
SANITATION Two Pages $325 $300 $275 Bleed page plates 874 x 117% inc th 
a sang a Eats, incinerator One Page 165 155 150 a of 
ee Halt Page co 8 ce (Bath voditortal and sdvertsing pages ye 
Railway, vehicular, sewage and water liye th — = = Paper stock is 55 lb. sized and suj 
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WATER SUPPLY Sixth Page 35 33 30 halftones print excellently. : 
Purification and distribution systems Published by ‘ 
. UU 
In 1941 the National Defense Pro- in 
_,iB M1 the National Detonse Pro AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS - 
measurably in the above markets. 33 West 39th Street © New York, N. Y. bu 
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Engineering Construction 
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E NGINEERING. construction in 
i939 experienced its best year since 
1930, with 19,000 new construction proj- 
ects calling for an expenditure of $3,- 
002,856,000, according to Engineering 
News-Record. This was a gain of 8 
per cent over the 1938 total of $2,791,- 
931,000. 

In the first six months of 1940, pri- 
vate construction continued to gain, 
with awards totaling $484,244,000, or 
24 per cent over the like 1939 period. 
Public construction, however, experi- 
enced a decline of 23 per cent, with 


the result that total construction for 
the first six months of 1940 totaled 
$1,389,616,000, a decrease of 11 per 


cent from the 1939 volume for the same 
months. 

Figures on 1939 construction volume 
include all contracts for waterworks, 
exeavation, irrigation and drainage 
above $15,000; all for other public 
works above $25,000; all industrial 
building contracts of more than $40,- 
000, and those for other buildings in 
excess of $150,000. 

The division of public, private and 


federal construction in 1939 as com- 
pared to 1938, was as follows: 
1938 1939 


Private construc- 


tion .. 7 $ 800,756,000 $ 890,707,000 
Public construc- 

tion a 1.991.175.000 2.112.149.000 
Federal . 367.784.0000 253.310,.000 


The same division for the first six 
months of 1940 as compared with the 
like 1939 period was as follows: 

1939, First 1940, First 
six months six months 


Private construc- 
tion . $ 

Public 
tion 


284.148.000 $ 484,244,000 


construc- 
. 1,173, 076,000 


905,372,000 

$1,557,224,000 $1 389,616,000 

Sectional activity of the construction 
field is shown as follows: 


1938 1939 

New England $ 148,925,000 $ 174,979,000 
Middle Atlantic 1,053,159,000 978,402,000 
.. ers 300,399,000 454,256,000 
Middle West . 382,292,000 536,426,000 
West of Missis- 

ppi vedues 497,352,000 548,612,000 
F West 409,804,000 310,181,000 


$2,791,931,000 $3,002,896,000 


Outstanding among these geographic 
groups was the 51 per cent gain scored 
by the 11 Southern states. The $454,- 
256,000 reported by this group was 
equal to 15 per cent of the total for 
the nation. The Middle West and West 
of the Mississippi groups exceeded all 
yearly totals since 1929. 

neral factories, the food and proc- 


ess industries were among the more 
prolifie purchasers of new industrial 
buildings in 1939, although the top 


in dollar volume was set by the public 
Division of new industrial 
buildings by industries in 1939 was as 
follows: 


Utilities. 


Total Construction in the United States, 1925-1940 
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1925 1930 
NEW INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS 
BY INDUSTRIES, 1939 
Transportation service No. Value 
1 Kailroads ‘eee 17 $ 1,447,000 
2. Automotive as . 61 4.114.000 
Public utilities and other 
power plants seule: ee 94,822,000 
Process industries ... . 302 78,239,000 
Food industries ‘ oe 280 23,049,000 
Metal refining and rolling 22,340,000 
Metal Working Plants 
1. Auto factories ....... 9 1,562,000 
2. Aircraft factories .... 36 11,037,000 
3. Foundries ...... we. oe 1,819,000 
4. Machines and machined 
parts ... ae ate 139 14,343,000 
Textiles (excl. rayon).... 45 3,714,000 
Wood industries so. 950,000 
Miscellaneous general 
factories ; Saad 358 °4.744.000 
Refrig. and cold storage... 12 800,000 
Total ‘ ...1,382 $282,980,000 


Engineering construction contracts 
awarded in Canada in 1939 aggregated 
$113,056 as compared to $90,479,000 in 
1938, a gain of 25 per cent. Private 
construction totaled $39,134,000 in 1939 
as compared to $27,158,000 in 1938, a 
gain of 11 per cent. Public construction 
aggregated $73,922,000 as compared 
with $63,321,000 in 1938, a gain of 6 
per cent. 

The following table of major buying 
units in engineering construction is as 
reported by Engineering News-Record. 

BUYING UNITS 
1938 1939 


Active contractors .. 6% S17 6,233 
Active contractors, on en- 
gineering construction 


other than building 3,981 
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BR Public 
CR Private 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Pub- _ Priv- ENR Vol, 

tie ate Total Index 

2,476 5,702 8,178 201 

2,670 6,208 8,878 228 

3,073 6,522 9,505 263 

3,480 7,100 10,580 287 

8,263 7,114 10,377 317 

3,363 4,605 8,058 260 

3.008 2,832 5,930 220 

1,918 921 2.839 127 

1,533 907 2,440 102 

2,373 731 3,104 114 

2.460 1,221. 3,680 134 Te 

3,140 2,450 5.500 185: 

2,806 3,046 5,852 172 

3,680 2,800 6,480 197 

3,750 3,224 6,974 211 Est. “] 

rh 

1939 Gain 8% 
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1935 1939 1940 


Engineering News-Record 


Active contractors on 

buildings 1,836 © 043 
Projects built by contrac- 

tors . , dace er 13,659 13,639 
Projects built by owner by 

day labor or “separate 

contract’’ under’ super- 

vision of engineer or 

architect : coee 4,407 5,405 


In interpreting this table considera- 
tion should be given to the high mini- 
mum cost of the projects reported. The 
same applies to the table below, which 
divides contractors according to value 
of work handled: 


DIVISION OF CONTRACTORS, 1939 
Other Than 
Size Groups Building Building 
Value of No No. of No. No. of 
work of Proj- of Proj- 
handled Con- ects Con- ects 
by each trac- Han- trac- Han- 
contractor tors dled tors dled 
Over $1,000,000 157 983 185 723 
$500,000- 
$1,000,000 . 2 1,069 163 392 
$100,000- 
$500,000 .. 1.295 4,087 847 1,231 
Under $100,000, .2,441 4,058 706 788 
Amount not 
reported ph 69 72 142 146 
1939 total 1,190 10,269 2,043 3,370 
1938 total 3,981 10,577 1,836 3,082 
According to Engineering News- 


Record, more contractors took contracts 
in 1939 than in any other year since 
1931 in the size ranges reported by the 
publication. Fewer projects were 
handled by the total group, however, 
than in 1938. 

The total number of contractors was 
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6,233, an increase of 7 per cent over 
1938. They handled 13,639 projects, an 
average of 2.19 jobs per contractors as 
compared with 2.34 in 1938 when the 
total number of contracts was 13,659. 

Owner-built or day labor projects 
reached a new peak in 1939, totaling 
5,405 and bringing the total number of 
projects to 19,044, or 5.5 per cent above 
1938. The number of building contrac- 
tors increased 11 per cent and the num- 
ber of other than building contractors 
increased 5 per cent in 1938. 

In the breakdown according to dol- 
lar volume of work handled, the num- 
ber of building contractors with more 
than $1,000,000 volume increased from 
128 to 157. Those in the $500,000- 
$1,000,000 group increased from 209 to 
228, while the $100,000-$500,000 group 
dropped from 1,299 to 1,295. The un- 
der $100,000 group increased from 
2,281 to 2,441. 

The number of persons engaged in 
engineering construction is estimated 
at 100,000, including civil engineers, 
surveyors, draftsmen, and contractors, 
and not including skilled artisans and 
laborers. Civil engineers alone number 
approximately 30,000, with an addition- 
al 45,000 surveyors and draftsmen. 

The census of the “Construction In- 
dustry” taken in 1935 included work 
of $5,000 or more in all divisions of 
building and engineering construction. 
The report is considered by authorities 
in some of the fields included to be in- 
adequate as a true basis for measuring 
their industries. This is especially true 
of the highway and heavy construction 
groups. 

The 1935 construction industry cen- 
sus shows the following summary: 

CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTORS, 1935 

Value 


Number of Work 
11,491 $944,279,0006 
8,337 


’ 398,980,000 

Highway 2,116 280,332,000 
Heavy construction 1,038 264,967,000 
SPECIAL TRADE CONTRACTORS... 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
Building* .. 


: 63,556 678,583,000 
Concreting 981 11,311,000 
Excavating and/or 

foundation 375 13,646,000 
Steel erection 118 7,582,000 


*Includes operative builders. 


According to 8,899 matched reports, 
work performed showed 1935 operations 
to be 39.5 per cent of those for 1929. 
The cost of materials was 40.3 per cent 
and payroll 35.8 per cent of 1929. 

This same analysis showed that the 
3,653 general contracts of the 8,899 
total constractors of all types included 
accounted for $455,903,000, or 58 per 
cent of all “cost of material installed” 
in 1929 and $212,159,000, or 67 per 
cent, in 1935. 

A survey based on figures of the 
membership of the Associated General 
Contractors of America shows that 73.5 
per cent of the membership engages in 
building work; 34 per cent engage in 
building as well as in one or more of 
the other classification—highway, 
heavy, or railroad. It shows that 47.5 
per cent engages in highway work; 
while 24 per cent take highway jobs as 
well as one or more of the other classi- 
fications. Of the remaining two types 
of work. 67 per cent of those doing 
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Division of Engineering 


Construction Contracts 
1938 1939 

Water works . .$131,209,000 $162,921,000 
Sewers 136,075,000 159,822,000 
Bridges .««» 134,633,000 150,631,000 
Earthworks and 

waterways... 232,590,000 
Streets and 


268,306,000 


| 637,862,000 643,771,000 
Industrial build- 

SE caine tis . 152,098,000 282,980,000 
Commercial 

buildings .. 549,746,000 387,779,000 


Public buildings 503,000,000 592,506,000 


Unclassified . 279,002,000 389,856,000 
Federal govern- 
ment work .. 367,784,000 353,310,000 


.«.~$2,791,931,000 $3,022,856,000 
—Engineering News-Record. 


Total ... 











work classified as heavy, and 75 per 
cent of those doing work classified as 
railroad, are highway contractors. 
The field of engineering construction 
covers a wide variety of projects such 
as roads and streets, water works and 
sewers, sewage and garbage disposal, 
bridges and buildings, irrigation, flood 
control, land reclamation and drainage, 
waterway and harbor improvements, 
excavation and dredging, industrial and 
office buildings, tunnels, dams, railway 
roadbed and structures, and port fa- 
cilities. Labor costs usually amount to 
25 to 50 per cent of the total. (See also 
MUNICIPALITIES AND COUNTIES.) 


Trends 


Trends in various phases of engineer- 
ing construction, as viewed by Engi- 
neering News-Record, are as follows: 

Waterworks: Use of automatic and 
remote control, recording meters and 
telemetering. Air conditioning has be- 
come a new consumer of water, render- 
ing inadequate many capacities former- 
ly considered to have a safe margin of 
reserve. Many plants serving large 
cities are obsolete and need rebuilding. 

Sewage Disposal: A major trend is 
the attention being given by industrial 
plants to future treatment or pretreat- 
ment of their wastes and possible recov- 
ery of byproducts to help offset cost of 
treatment. In the municipal sewerage 
market the trend toward more and bet- 
ter treatment continues with by-product 
utilization gaining, notably in the use 
of sludge gas for power and heat. 

Bridges: Increased use of welding in 
this market is affecting design, erection 
and maintenance methods. Much mod- 
ernization is needed of skew, narrow 
and bottle-neck bridges. The grade- 
crossing elimination program has 
searcely begun. Alloy steels, aluminum, 
wrought iron parts, improved operat- 
ing equipment for movable bridges, 
automatic pumping for underpasses are 
factors in the current bridge market. 

Earthwork, Irrigation, Waterways, 
Drainage: The work is considered in 
the front rank of federal expenditures. 

Industrial Building: Utility construc- 
tion is especially active in 1940. 

Commercial Building: Large scale 
housing has gained at the expense of 
individual owner-built residences. This 
trend promises to continue with re- 
housing through rental properties de- 


veloping at a faster rate than through 
unit sales. 


Highway Construction 

The highway field may be properly 
divided into six divisions—Federal, 
state, county and municipal highway 
departments, airport and highway con- 
tractors. The highway field embraces 
the design, construction and mainte- 
nance of highways, streets, bridges and 
grade separations, airport grading and 
runway construction. It is distinctive- 
ly characterized by its stability, its 
large proportionate investment in new 
equipment purchases and materials, its 
large proportionate investment in plant 
inventory per $100 of construction vol- 
ume, and in the high ratio of mainte- 
nance equipment expenditures to con- 
struction outlay. 

Its stability is based on the fact that, 
unlike other sections of the engineer- 
ing construction field, its funds are not 
dependent upon private investment. 
The funds for highway work come from 
fuel tax, motor vehicle fees, appropria- 
tions, tolls, carriers’ fees, Federal] al- 
lotments, sale of bonds and notes, local 
funds and miscellaneous sources. 

The capital outlay for road construc- 
tion in 1940 will, it is estimated by 
Roads and Streets, hold to the high 
record of 1939, when $2,000,000,000 
was expended in highway construction. 
The $70,000,000 Pennsylvania turnpike 
was the outstanding project of the 
year. Maintenance expenditures in 
1940 exceeded those of 1939. 

Data released June, 1940, by the 
Public Roads Administration indicate 
the average state motor vehicle and 
motor fuel tax per vehicle was $40.31. 
Vehicle tax collections by states totaled 
$412,494,000 and fuel tax collections 
amounted to $821,656,000. The federal! 
income from highway users was $329,- 
000,502. No figures are available on 
funds for county, township and munici- 
pal roads and streets, but surveys show 
that these governmental units spend 
as much as do the states, so their funds 
probably equal that of the states. The 
grand total of Federal, state, county, 
municipal highway funds available 
was, it is indicated from the above, 
approximately $2,800,000,000. 

According to the United States con- 
struction census, $56,000,000 worth of 
new equipment is bought for each 
$1,000,000,000 worth of highway con- 
struction, and road builders’ inventory 
on construction equipment totals $200, 
000,000 for each $1,000,000,000 worth 
of construction. Based on data devel- 
cped in the U. S. Construction Census 
it is indicated that approximately $160.- 
000,000 was expended for new equ!p- 
ment for construction and maintenance 
in 1940. 

Activity in the highway field in 194! 
will, it is indicated, reach a new hig! 
The carryover of unfinished pr 
grammed projects, from the 1940 pro 
gram, will be high. Highway revenues 
will be greater, as is indicated by the 
28 per cent increase in new car reg!>- 
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trations for the first eight months of 
1940. Moreover, the development of 
the National Defense Program will 
place an unusually heavy burden on 
our highways. 

Commissioner Thomas H. MacDon- 
ald, of the Public Roads Administra- 
tion, after conferring with state high- 
way Officials, is expected to make a 
report to the President (some time in 
October) on the status of the 75,000- 
mile strategic military highway sys- 
tem as designated by the War Depart- 
ment. In addition to this net-work 
there are 3,112 miles of access roads 
which must be built and for which ap- 
propriations must be provided. It is 
estimated that $202,000,000 will be re- 


quired for the construction of these 
access roads. Approximately 1,200 


miles of this system is located within 
Federal government areas and will un- 
doubtedly be constructed under direct 
government supervision. The balance 
of the mileage is within state, county 
cr township areas and some acceptable 
form of financing and supervision must 
be worked out. 

The first demand will be for roads 
and streets in the vicinity of military 


posts and garrisons, highways in the 
vicinity of mobilization centers and 
roads and streets in important war- 


time industrial areas. Broad programs 
of motorization and mechanization of 
our army now under way increase the 
need for adequate roads in military op- 
erations. The development of our 50,- 
000 plane air force will require air- 
port areas many times greater than 
now exist. An appropriation of $125,- 
000,000 for the construction of new 
airports and the extension of old is 
now being pushed. 

The House of Representatives has 
passed the Department of Commerce 
deficiency appropriation bill H. R. 
10539, which includes $83,000,000 for 
airport construction. This money does 
not provide for the purchase of land, 
nor the construction of buildings ex- 
cept in instances when such projects 
declared necessary by the Secre- 
tary of War or Navy. 

In no division of the engineering con- 
struction field is such a wide variety of 
equipment and machinery used. A par- 
tial classification includes power shov- 
els, cranes and drag lines, scrapers, 

llers, graders, road patrols, drilling 
equipment, concrete paving equipment, 


are 
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tractors, trucks, other hauling equip- 
ment, hoists, wire rope, derricks, pump- 
ing equipment, tar kettles, light plants, 
crushed stone, sand and gravel equip- 
ment, screens, culverts, bridge steel, 
snowplows, crushers, ete. To service 
this equipment wire rope, gasoline, lu- 
bricating oils and greases, rubber hose, 
belting, drill steel and bits, welding 
rods, oxygen and acetylene gas are 
among the principal purchases. 

During the peak period of activity 
by state highway departments, there 
are approximately 5,000 construction 
projects in operation at one time that 
involve the use of $160,000,000 worth 
of machinery, according to studies by 
the Public Roads Administration. No 
information is available as to the num- 
ber of projects in operation at the peak 
period by county, township and munici- 
pal road and street departments, but in 
view of the fact that highway expendi- 
tures bv these three governmental units 
equal or exceed state expenditures, the 
number of projects would probably 
equal those in operation under state 
supervision. 

The number of highway projects re- 
ported is not always a dependable 
check on the number of contractors 
operating in the highway field. A high- 
way project may engage the efforts of 
several of contractors, 





Type of improvement 
ided and drained 
nd-clay, untreated 
nd-clay, treated 

ivel, untreated 

ivel, treated 

cadam, untreated 
icadam, treated 

w-cost bituminous mix 
tuminous macadam 
tuminous concrete o* 
tland cement concrete 


de separations. (railroad-highway ) Sed 





Total 


Miles of Initial Construction on Secondary Roads as of Jan. 1, 1940 


one or types 
i. e., grading, surfacing, drainage, 
bridges, etc. An instance of this was 
the Pennsylvania turnpike. In_ the 
building of that famous highway there 
Initial miles 
Approved but 
not completed Completed Total 
333 5,139 5,472 
162 1,432 1.594 
eae ‘ 78 854 932 
neewee son. ae 12,894 13,607 
ae 174 1,749 1,923 
2 384 386 
138 1,019 1,157 
148 1,575 1,723 
38 R48 RRG 
sae 21 512 533 
40) 796 836 
1 35 36 
aan 11 102 113 
{ 26 40 
1,863 27,375 29,238 
—Roads & Streets 
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were engaged 76 principal construction 
contractors, 14 principal equipment 
contractors and 131 sub-contractors. 

Contractors are not the only equip- 
ment-buying unit in the highway field. 
States, counties, cities, towns and town- 
ships are also large purchasers of ma- 
terials and equipment. There are ap- 
proximately 10,000 individual highway 
contracting firms, which include pav- 
ing, grading, bridge, airport, and ex- 
cavating contractors. There are more 
than 8,000 engineers and officials who 
represent the economic buying and 
specifying power of the highway field. 
Some 3,000 lesser officials recommend 
as well as buy and specify a large vol- 
ume of products. In the above three 
groups are not included about 3,000 
units with buying power, such as town- 
ships, and towns of importance that 
should be contacted because of the size 
of their budgets. 

Although there are some 3,066 coun- 
ties in the United States, less than 
2,500 of them are definite buying units, 
according to Roads and Streets. In 
five states all rural roads are adminis- 
tered by the state highway depart- 
ments, while 25 states have state and 
county organization, six have state and 
town systems, and 12 have three sys- 
tems—state, county and township. In 
addition to these rural systems, all 
states contain municipal organizations 
which have charge of urban streets, 
and half of the states have further in- 
dependent, or quasi-independent, divi- 
sions within the county, such as com- 
missioners’ districts, and special as- 
sessment districts, both rural and 
urban. 

During the period from 1931 to 1936, 
inclusive, there were 171,932 miles of 
local roads shifted to state control. 
Since then, additional mileage has been 
transferred. 

An idea of the type of equipment 
operated by state highway departments 
may be obtained from the eleventh bi- 
ennial report of the California Divi- 
sion of Highways, which showed a 
tetal of 3,158 units of equipment. The 
detailed list of the type and number 
of these units was as follows: 
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EQUIPMENT USED IN 
WORK 

Equipment having an inventory value or 
June 0. 1938, of $5,463,192 was owned by 
the California Division of Highways and 


HIGHWAY 


ntr ad by the equipment engineers of 
ai sion On the ibove date individual 
f equipment numbered M7. These 
t llotted to the various district 
dance with their need 
VEHICLES Passenger, expre 
t KS up t 2-ton capacity ] 
From 2 t 8-ton capacity.. 535% 
power *%* yard or 1 lf 
powel » Yard up to 1 yard ( 
power wit) dragline “at 
ent 
el powered s \ ird rl l 
ne powered ove 1 yard l 
Diesel powered over 1! ird : ’ 
type, pneu t tire 
ch i ingg type gi ine powered at 
cklaying type Lis powered ! 
ERS Pull tye ‘ ee 164 
Eks, TRACTOR 
powered, hand control.... 4 
i powered, power ! ) 
el powered, power nt 
irifier 
fet pneumat t 
COMPRESSORS 
line powered 
el powered 
alt S4 
| unit { 
Kettles, asphalt 2 
T et solid tire 0 
eT pneumatic tire $1 
wel! - 2) 
owers with power unit eo res 
PLOWS: 
Power driven rotari« 24 
Blade and “V" type ; 143 
Angledozers . . 60 
llers, gasoline power 27 
rapers, carryall and other wheeled 
types : peseaeenec acecouce 34 
Total pieces of equipment 3,158 
In addition to the 12,948 miles of main- 


tained highway for which rental equipment 
supplied, similar equipment for five con- 
struction camps, now being operated by 
prison labor, is also furnished 

To furnish equipment for all of these ac 
tivities has required an increase of $656,- 
878.93 or 13.7 per cent in the inventory 
value of rental equipment secured, over 
that shown in the 1936 report 
Inventory value of rental equip- 
ment, June 30, 1936 
Purchase of rental equipment 


$4.806.312.89 
2,696,653 


Q° 


Rental equipment retired 2.007,202.41 


Equipment credits and adjust- 

ments , 32,572.58 
Inventory value of rental equip 

ment, June 30, 1939 5,463,191.82 


The following data on state highway 
systems as of Jan. 1, 1940, was com- 
piled by the American Association of 
State Highway Officials: 

STATE HIGHWAY SYSTEMS, 1940 


Total 

road 
Total mileage 

Total mileage in 

mileage state each 

state improved system state 
Alabarna 6.500 6500 61,899 
Arizona 5.50 622 8S 94) 
Arkansas 9.159 9.377 5.08 
California 13,648 13.916 100.819 
Colorado 12,014 12,202 75,533 
Connecticut 79% 2.797 11.700 
Delaware ; 894 3.294 , 894 
Florida 8.185 13,885 29 962 
Georgia 7,089 11,647 98094 
Idahe 139 4.871 28 308 
Hlinois 19.4 19.45 102.184 
Indiana 10.172 10.172 76.603 
lowa ’ ; 4 587 102.969 
Kansas 8.743 9 347 128,961 
Kentucky 130% 9 302 7,062 
[Auisiana 14.970 19.021 “29 880 
Miaine aif 2 Nie 22,4:9 
Marviand 1.279 1,279 17,031 
Massachusetts 1.898 1,898 23.916 
Michigan 1,090 9,412 92.899 
Minnesot i 11,345 118,637 
aD | tf 6.460 61.067 
ur l 15,571 114,783 
‘ if 6,411 65,729 
ka 8.940 11,248 100,074 
vada 1 ¢ 23.370 

Ne Hiampsl 13,59 
Ne Jerse 7 21 448 

‘ Mex 12,741 ' 

ew Yor) 14,011 84.2 

North ¢ ‘ ] } 





Non-Labor Expenditures of Fed- 
eral and Sponsors’ Funds on 
Projects Operated by the 
Work Projects Administra- 
tion, by Type of Pur- 
chase or Rental 

NITED STATES AND TERRITORIES 





Cumulative through June 0, 1940 
(Subject to Revision 
Type of Expenditure {mount 
GRAND TOTAL $2,359,155, 760 
urchase of Materials, Sup 
plie ind Equipment 
Tota $1,251 
— re ‘ 1\ d Gila 
Product : $64,565,073 
Cemet! 122.424,383 
‘ pr rmiucts 54. 006.004 
Concrete products 72 
Crushed stor 744 
sand and gra 942 
Other tone and gla 
products $5,019,229 
Metal Products excluding 
Machinery 265,615,070 
(‘ast iron pipe and fittings 67,241,388 
Structural and reinforcing 
steel x {S7.629 
Iron ind ste products 
fied) 79,564,245 
Other metal products 60,321,808 
Lumber and Its Products 135,512,812 
Bituminous Mixtures, Pav 
ing and Other 116,256 
Textile S85 
Machinery and Equipment 66,97 





Electrical machinery, sup- 
plies, and equipment 97,894,995 
Paving, construction and 
transportation equip- 
ment 13,867,613 
Other machinery and 
equipment 25,209,414 
Chemicals and Allied Prod- 
ucts ; 4$1,.352.163 
Petroleum Products 34,579,731 
Miscellaneous products 121,950,207 
Rental of Equipment—Total 820,504,894 


Motor Vehicles 
Teams and Wagons 
Construction Equipment 
Other Equipment 
Other Nonlabor Expendi 
tures : 20: 
Work Products Administration, 
Division of Statistics 


$52,956,586 
40,072,121 
302,840,975 
24,635,212 


> og 7T 
>, 09.630 

















North Dakota 6,295 7.388 109.861 
Ohio 557 18.614 85.606 
Oklahoma 7.986 8,565 100,525 
Oregon 6,626 7.106 49,93 
Pennsylvania 40,498 40.498 
Rhode Island S02 1,188 
South Carolina §,479 8,530 
South Dakota 5,368 5,996 
Tennessee 7,377 7.379 
lexas 20.785 623,161 
l'tah § 8s »169 
Vermont 1.256 1.856 
Virginia S852 9.363 
Washington 6,186 6,286 
West Virginia 14,232 34,349 
Wisconsir 9.978 9.978 
W voming SO 3,933 

Total 415.747 $77,003 2,984,754 


‘Partially estimated 

"Includes 594 miles ty roads 

Does not include 348 miles connecting 
treets in cities of more than 2,500 popu- 
lation 


Engineering News-Record reports 
that bituminous surfaces were again 
the most widely used in state road im- 
provements during 1939. Altogether, in 
1939, state highway departments built 
80,428 miles of improved surfacing of 
which 2,866 miles or 9.4 per cent is 
hard pavement, 15,954 miles or 52.4 per 
cent, is bituminous; and 11,608 miles, or 
58.2 per cent is graded and drained or 
improved with untreated surfacing. 
Compared with the estimated mileages 
constructed in 1938, this is an increase 
of 7.4 per cent in total mileage im- 
proved, a drop of 18 per cent in hard 
surfacing, an increase of 7 per cent in 
bituminous types, and a gain of 18 per 


cent in untreated surfacing and graded 
and drained mileage. 

Hard surfacing practicing varies in 
different sections of the country, as 
shown by the chart on page 169. 

A recent survey of truck ownership 
in the road and street field made by 
Roads and Streets brought out the fol 
lowing: 

Number of 
trucks owned 


Cities over 50,000 (Street Depart- 
SOED asseens jenanr a * 
Cities between 25.000 and 50,000 


(St. Dept.) : s , : 2,652 
Cities between 10,000 and 25,000 
(St. Dept.) 


Towns and villages under 10,000.. 5,270 


County Highway Departments 30.814 
Townships sana : watecus Se 
State Highway Departments oe Se 
Contractors eee - 85,092 

Total ownership 171,191 


Based on 1,291 replies to a ques- 
tionnaire, the survey shows that the 
annual replacement market in the fields 
noted above is 42,775. 

The type of service rendered by these 
trucks is indicated by the types of 
bodies they carry. Representative ac- 
tive engineers and contractors have re- 
ported their practice to Roads and 
Streets. A cross-section of 626 owners 
of 6320 trucks reports body types as 
indicated in the accompanying table: 





Type of Body No. Per cent 
Pick-up trucks ......ce<. ——— 4.5 
DE subudseeweckedhensan ee 552 8.7 
Ty ogebue bean bd hee eeee .- 3,569 56.5 
DT <¢.cnhdawbede adieu , 232 3.7 
Se PE eiGuddns Giada au 1,684 26.5 


It is indicated that the annual ex 
penditure for the replacement in the 
road and street field is approximately 
$28,000,000. 


Highway Allotments 

The American Association of State 
Highway Officials in a study to deter- 
mine the need for immediate improve- 
ment in roads because of traffic and 
safety conditions found the mileage in- 
volved as follows: 





Should be rebuilt miles 
Should be widened mil 
Should be re-located mile 


Total mileage involved 106,560 mil 
Highway funds alloted were as fol 
lows: 
Under 
Construction Approved f 
Federal aid for Aug. 31, 1940 Construct 
Highways ....$112,547,242 $74,360,320 
Secondary roads.. 26,802,770 9,054,579 
Grade crossings 35,743,166 9,220 ’ 


$175,093,178 $92,635,228 


The balance of funds available wer 
divided as follows: 
Highways 


Secondary roads 
Grade crossings 


$109, 484,20 
21,892, 54¢ 
49,945,084 

$181,321,835 
The Hayden-Cartwright Federal Act, 

which became a law September 1», 

1940, provides authorizations for the 

fiscal year 1942 (starts July 1941) and 

1943, totaling $327,000,000. The bil! as 

signed provides the following annva! 

amounts: 


Federal-aid 
Secondary 


$100,000, 0 
17,500,00 


system 
roads 


Grade crossings 20,000, 01 
Forest highways, et 10.000, 06 
Public land roads - 1.500,.00 
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REASONS WHY 
ROADS AND STREETS 


POWERS’ ROAD AND STREET CATALOG 


Offer the Best Mediums for Construction 
Equipment and Materials 


OLDEST MAGAZINE IN THE FIELD: First 
national magazine devoted exclusively to the road 
and street field and covering all sections of that field. 
(Established 1892, when it was known as “Good 


Roads.”’ ) 


COVERS MAJOR CONSTRUCTION EQUIP- 
™* MENT MARKET: U. S. Construction Census 
shows highway, street paving, grading, bridge and cul- 
vert contractors “purchased during the year” more 
equipment than all other general contractors combined ; 


equipment inventory is three times as great. 


3 EDITORIAL FIELD ACTIVITY: Field Ed- 
~* itors, graduate engineers, have had practical expe- 
rience in the field; travel more than 50,000 miles a 
vear, contact practically every State Highway Depart- 
ment, hundreds of County Highway Departments and 
Municipal Street, Park, Airport Departments as well 
as hundreds of active contractors, and their superin- 


tendents, on highway projects. 


READER DEPENDENCE: An unfailing yard- 
stick that measures the value of an advertising me- 
lium, reader dependence is enjoyed among operators in 
the highway field to a greater degree by ROADS AND 
STREETS, as independent readership surveys show, 
than by any other publications in the construction field. 


5 COVERAGE: The only national publication in 
~* the engineering construction field that offers eco- 
nomic coverage of the specifying and buying authori- 
ties in State, County and Municipal road and street de- 
partments, and reaches more individual contractors op- 
erating in the highway field than any other publication. 


6 NO “MARKET MIRAGES”: Markets are not 
* merely people, but people who buy. ROADS AND 
REETS’ coverage is limited to, and concentrated on, 
prime buying authorities in the highway field; no 


ROADS AND STREETS’ 


increase (18.6%) in paid display advertising for the 


risk of “market mirages”’. 


first six months of 1940, as compared with the corres- 
ponding period in 1939, was greater than that of any 


publication in the construction field. 


7 EDITORIAL LEADERSHIP: Firmly founded 

* on accepted authoritativeness and progressively in- 
formative character of its editorial content, ROADS 
AND STREETS’ editorial achievement, notably the 
engineering construction description of the famous 
Pennsylvania Turnpike, has merited for the publication 
a top spot among construction magazines for editorial 


lea lership. 


MARKET ANALYSIS DEPARTMENT: Par- 

ticularly distinguishing ROADS AND STREETS 
among construction magazines is the service available 
through its Market Analysis Department. Reports cov- 
ering product markets in the highway field prepared by 
this department have found wide demand from execu- 
tives charged with sales promotional responsibility of 
concerns selling to the highway field, advertising agen- 
cies, business analysts, commercial and private company 
research bureaus and economists. 


ADVERTISERS’ SERVICE: Provides valuable 
advertisers’ services: NEWS FLASHES, twice-a- 
week, notices for purchases of equipment and material, 
contract awards, etc. One of ROADS AND STREETS’ 


plus values in its special services. 


10 POWERS’ ROAD AND STREET CATA- 

* LOG, the accepted, established reference work 
as to source of supply for equipment and materials 
used in the highway field, gives you 365-day contact 
with buyers; gives you weighty representation when 
your salesmen are barred . . . at the all-important time 
when purchasing decision is in the making. 


GILLETTE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS OF 


ROADS AND STREETS 


) South Wells St. 155 E. 44th St. 
“HICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK. N. Y. 
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1217 St. Charles Ave. 
LAKEWOOD, OHIO 


POWERS’ ROAD AND STREET CATALOG 


Don Harway & Co., 
155 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Catalog enuice 


for manu facturers who sell 


WHY HUNDREDS OF MANUFACTURERS 
: 
distribute catalogs in SWEET’S CATALOG FILE ; 
‘ 
5 
1. Because, in thousands of offices of engineers and indus- 
trial buyers, Sweet’s is the most used source of buying ' 
sultin; 
information. 7 boetr 
2 hole. 
2. Because Sweet’s makes certain that their catalogs will be : - 
instantly accessible to the right man at the right time. ; ' 
- pine 
Y 
. enarac 
3. Because Sweet’s makes possible the only really effective - 4 
hook-up between advertising, catalogs and _ personal : perin 
° 2 impor! 
selling. : = 
Se rial p 
1. Because one contract with Sweet’s Catalog Service places ral st: 


nd pe 





undivided responsibility for the complete catalog 
procedure. Rep 


and 


SWEET’S CATALOG FILE for ENGINEERS and COM) < 
5. Because no other catalog procedure offers comparable —tRactors—a file of manufacturers’ catalogs, used by qe" 


signers and builders of industrial plants, utilities and ot@gpaverag 


value at comparable cost. engineering projects. 
regar 
— . eee ieeenetn cate . . —* : , Incr 
ERE IS THE DIF ERENCE between the Sweet s plan and all other your catalog in Sweet s will not and cal ditio 
. ‘ . ; r 3 ‘is ‘ ’ : ‘ ; ’ aqdqditlo 
methods of handling manufacturers’ catalogs: catalogs in Sweet’s are " lose it, mislay it or throw it away. \ progra 
» ge. s . — = A only is it always accessible for instant use. By < 
permanently filed in advance of distribution. When your catalog in Sweet’s at Be Bane the eliied odes f | tor Swi 
’ mut It Nas the added advantage ot being a = 
irrives at its destination, it is already an integral part of a ce ‘el any 
‘ Si S destin , S aires ‘ gral part of a comprehensive,  jntegral part of a constantly used catalog ff, nt 
. . . . . . . . . “ : ; M € 
bound file which thousands of engineers and industrial plant officials have _ file. Sweet's 
voted the most useful source of buying information in their offices. 6. USE OF DISTRIBUTION LISTS which B@mbe 
contain the names and addresses of each * © 
; | : organization and individual which has rv number 
WHAT YOU GET when you standard sizes for catalogs in Sweet's ET 's. TI sive CO 
: ; : . ceived your catalog in Sweet s. ese Col ' 
distribute your catalog in Sweet’s ranging from 2 pages to 36 pages. Cata- — —s 1s dees a actors 
= i 2 pee ] led | fidential lists, generally conceded to be t! T] 
j bere is an obvious difference between ogs of © pages or more may be filed in t ' tain 7 = ae 
, ‘ : = st accurate { -to-date XEStenl { 
buying merely a stock of catalogs trom their own individual covers. _ Se - “ay ~~ #6 = l Ens 
. . are I * Sale separately, are aval cre 
a printer and buying catalogs-on-the-job. }. CATALOG FILING in advance of dis- shi : | ¥ m8 ae aS are 6 | ased. 
The designing and printing of manufac-  fribution—the only method which insures “© °™'Y * 4 part of this service 000 t 
turers" pear tel is only the beginning of catalogs being kept and used by every re- WHAT YOU PAY d ver 
Sweet s Service. whi h does not end until cipient, Catalogs in Sweet's are filed in for Sweet’s Catalog Service this 
each copy Is on file and qui klv accessible sections according to produc ts and alpha- nr . lollows 
at all times in the offices of thousands of hetically by company name, as far as is | HIS complete catalog service ranges 
the countrys "s most important industs ial prac th able. “ ithin err tions. Catalogs are cost from three cents per catal 4 par nsult 
buving factors. This « omplete service in indexed by company name, by products per ofhcee to as little as half a cent. depen rederal. 
cludes and bv trade names. _ on the number of pages and th: = neers 
? , utior ur catalog requires. On the bas ure 
l. CATALOG PREPARATION by engi |. CATALOG DISTRIBUTION — ae yu on your ¢ talog require ! , | Iren 
| | } | . : : : ot the number ot copies of your cataioz LNginee 
neer-consultants and, under their direction, ofhees representing highest buying power. which are kept and used. the Sweet s mell ntrac’ 
a technical copy staff, who will prepare or Following the initial, bulk distribution of od costs } hon Wi ther. In fact. fLonsulti 
- = “ 4 ) Os Ls Css é < 0 > i ‘ a Bd | 
assist you in the preparation of a catalog each new file at the time of its issuance. mintenence of catalons in any | e nul dustri 
espect illy desi me d ior vour prospe ts re additional Sweet's files are distributed ber of ofhice ( ita t b re rw i 
, . we SS Cé ) e ote : ut 
quirements throughout the vear to important new of- pli hed. at anv cost TO 
2. CATALOG PRINTING for copies filed — fices as they come into existence. Group Hy 
in Sweet's. Extra, individually-bound cop distribution has an important corollary “PRINT-YOUR-OWN” SERVICE RE a. 
ies for vour salesmen. dealers. or for fields group elimination of out-of-date buvine On catalogs of 8 pages, ol rger, . 
not covered by Sweet's, may be had at  '!ormation. special allowance will be made to man (NGI 
moderate cost either before or after distri >» CATALOG MAINTENANCE in the of-  facturers who wish to employ Sweets se ter 
. . i ie . . . . ° . by) PrP 
bution of the complete files. There are ten fice of each ree ipient. Those who receive ice with the exception of printi 


ind { 






























) USES 
EET’S CATALOG FILE for 
SINEERS and CONTRACTORS” 


) ANUFACTURERS’ CATALOGS in 
this file are used by all active con- 
ing engineering offices in charge of in- 
strial and engineering projects as a 
hole, by all important engineering con- 
ors and by Federal, State and Munici- 
engineers controlling public works 
her than those of strictly architectural 
acter. Their interests and buying in- 
ence extend into all industrial and engi- 
ering fields. They design, build and are 
portant factors in the selection of prod- 
tts used in building and equipping indus- 
ial plants of all types, public works, cen- 
ral stations, gas and water supply plants 
d power plants for all of the foregoing. 
INDIVIDUAL USERS 
Reports from 3,000 offices of engineers 
and industrial plant officials show that 
each Sweet’s Catalog File is used, on the 
average, by more than seven individuals. 
SPECIAL NOTICE 
regarding INCREASED DISTRIBUTION 


Increasing industrial activity, plus the 


nd C0 
ed by 
and ot 


| i: additional stimulus of the National defense 
+ ue, eee has greatly increased the demand 

' Bior Sweet's Catalog Files from buying fac- 
ae lors in private industry and from Govern- 
italog 


ment engineering and procurement offices. 
Sweet's has made careful estimates of the 
which Q@™mber of additional files required for 
more extensive coverage of the increasing 


ea h mae 
number of important offices and for inten- 


as re- ‘ 
com ne Coverage of more individual buying 
lactors in large organizations. 
e the Th . oe ; . . . + 
e distribution of Sweet’s Catalog File 
rence. f . . . . . 
. lor Engineers and Contractors will be in- 
avall- reaca : . ; 
teased, effective with the 1941 file. from 
4.000 to 6.000. Pending further research 
and verification, the selective distribution 
" this file will be approximately as 
follows: 
ges Il : 
om | O flices 
' rer p: EM@IMOCETS ....60ccccce 2.400 
pend BF oder. = —_ 
- eral, State and Municipal Engi- 
stfl- ey ° ° bs ’ 
di neers; including Government Pro- 
. basis Cirement Offices .......ccccece 1.700 
atalog Agineers and Contractors. ....... 600 
meth: ontrac to: eer eee 900 
fac. Honsultine Engineering Staffs; In- 
nun dustria| Railroad. etc.......... 100 
ccon = = 


wee T CTT CC ee Te 6,000 


HY SWEET’S CATALOG FILES 
itl E PREFERRED BY BUYERS 


manu NGINEERS and industrial buyers pre- 


TOT A! 


s ser fer to receive manufacturers’ catalogs 
D Swees’ . . a 

-weets, rather than in individually 

“und form: because any of the hundreds 


> ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 





of catalogs in Sweet’s can be located in- 
stantly, whenever wanted. Catalogs in 
Sweet’s can’t be filed in the wrong place. 
Catalogs in Sweet's, being automatically 
up-to-date, prevent the use of obsolete in- 
formation and consequent delay and an- 
noyance. Catalogs in Sweet’s save time, 
trouble and money for all concerned. 


WHAT KIND OF CATALOG 
you should file in Sweet’s 

HE CATALOG you distribute in any of 

Sweet’s Catalog Files should contain 
useful buying information especially de- 
signed and organized from the view-point 
of buyers in the market served by that file. 
This information should be sufficiently 
comprehensive to enable them to determine 
the probable suitability of your products 
for their needs. 

Obviously, size is not the sole measure 
of usefulness of a catalog. Many manufac- 
turers who market extensive lines file cata- 
logs of 8 to 36 pages each in one or more 
of the files. For certain types of products 
a two-page visual unit may convey adequate 
buying information. Sweet’s recommends 
to each manufacturer that he select, with 
the assistance of Sweet’s consultants if he 
so desires, the particular products and in- 
formation about those products which each 
group of buyers needs (and should have) 
instantly accessible in their offices at all 
times. Regardless of the amount of infor- 
mation which results, that is the informa- 
tion which, after editing and organizing, 
the manufacturer should file in Sweet’s. 
information 


Generally speaking, the 








































which manufacturers are advised to file in 
Sweet’s is that which the buyer wants be- 
fore he is ready to discuss complete details, 
in terms of a specific requirement, with the 
manufacturer's sales representative. It is, 
in fact, the information which will enable 
the buyer to determine whether he wishes 
to invite the salesman to call. 

Members of Sweet’s consulting staff have 
had extended experience which enables 
them to give expert advice on the most ef- 
fective form of catalog presentation. This 
advisory service is available to clients of 
Sweet’s without extra charge. 

WHEN SWEET’S IS ISSUED 

WEET?’S is a year ‘round service. Cata- 

log orders are being executed for hun- 
dreds of clients at all times. Once every 
twelve months, the Sweet’s files, completely 
revised and brought up-to-date, are issued 
to similarly revised and up-to-date lists of 
offices to replace the previous files. Sweet’s 
Catalog Files for the engineering and in- 
dustrial markets are issued in the late 
Spring. The gigantic production job ne- 
cessitates the settlement of plans and the 
receipt of orders well in advance of the 
distribution date. 


WHERE TO SEND INQUIRIES 
regarding Sweet’s Catalog Service 


beer INQUIRIES and instructions may 
be addressed to the home office in New 
York or to any of the branch offices listed 
below. Fifteen district managers and their 
assistants stand ready to explain details of 
the service in terms of your particular re- 
quirements and to assist you in every way 
possible. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 


NEW YORK—119 W. 40th St.PEnnsylvania 6,1500 


BOSTON—31 St. James Ave....... Hancock 0700 
PHILADELPHIA—1321 Arch St.....Locust 4326 
PITTSBURGH—106 Sixth St....... Atlantic 8220 


CHICAGO—Merchandise Mart....Whitehall 4460 
CLEVELAND—1422 Euclid Ave......Cherry 7256 
DETROIT—607 Shelby St........... Cadillac 2745 
LOS ANGELES—400 E. Third St...Michigan 8918 
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4,000,000 
7,500,000 
3,000,000 


National park roads 
Parkways 
Indian roads 


$163.500,000 


Associations 

American Road Builders Association, 
National Press Bldg., Washington, 
D. C, 


American Society of Civil Engineers, 
33 W. 39th St., New York. 


American State Highway Officials, 
1220 National Press Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 


The Associated General Contractors 
of America, Inc., Munsey Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Available Market Data 


- » « Copies of the following pieces of market data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are available without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They may be had direct from the publishers, or 


through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Earth Mover and Road Builder Markets 
An analysis of the equipment owned 
and operated by earth movers and road 
builders; graphic presentation of buy- 
ing factors; additional market data 
pertaining to contractors; federal, 
state and county public highway offi- 
cials; and open pit operators. Prepared 
by Earth Mover and Road Builder. 
Engineering Construction Markets. 

A bi-monthly bulletin, published by 
Engineering News-Record and Con- 
struction Methods and Equipment in 
alternate editions for manufacturers 
and distributors, reporting current 
market developments in the engineering 
construction field. 

Cement and Concrete Reference Book. 

This Portland Cement Association 
booklet gives salient statistics on the 
amount of cement used for various 
types of construction. 

The Traction Truck Market 

The ownership of trucks (dump body 
and others) by contractors; state, 
county, and federal highway officials; 
and open pit operators. Breakdown by 


makes. Sizes by capacities. Annual 
buying potential. Factors influencing 
purchase of these trucks. Types of 
work which these trucks do. Prepared 
by Earth Mover and Road Builder. 
“Once Over Lightly” 

A monthly publication containing 
tabulations of current heavy construc- 
tion awards in the eleven western 
states. Issued by Western Construction 
News. 


Public Works in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio. 

This booklet gives a breakdown of 
the construction projects scheduled for 
the above three states. Prepared by 
Construction Digest. 


The Engineering Construction Market 
The organization and statistical defi- 

nition of a $9,000,000,000 market, pre- 

pared by Engineering News-Record. 


3-Way Coverage of Jobs-of-the-Week 
Coverage by Engineering News- 
Record and Construction Methods of 
owners, consultants and contractors 
reported on all construction projects, 
$500,000 and over in size each week. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


Better Reads, 173 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago. Published by A. Perrin. Est. 1931. 
Free (controlled). Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10 Published list Forms 
close 25th N. I. A. A. statement on re- 
quest Cash discount, 2%. Circulation 
«{CCA) September, 1940, 19,970; (gross), 
21,322. County highway commissioners, 


supervisors, 51%; township road offi- 
clals, 21%; state and federal highway 
engineers and officials, 13%: others, 
15% Rates—1l page, $220; 6 pages, 


$200; 12 pages, $180 
Colors, $50; bleed, plus 15%. 


Bulletin of General Contractors’ Associa- 
tion, 341 Madison Ave., New York. Est. 
1910 Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12 
Type page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms 


close list Cash discount, 2%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$80.00 $50.00 $30.00 
6 65.00 37.00 22.00 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 
Civil Engineering, 33 W. 39th St.. New 
York Published by American Society 


of Civil Engineers. Est. 1930. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 84%x11%. Type Page, 
7x10. Published 28th preceding. Forms 
close 20th. N. lL. A. A. statement on re- 
quest. Cash discount, 2% Circulation 
(ABC), 15,026: (geross) 16.850. Consult- 
ing and architectural engineers, 14%; 
construction, general contracting, engi- 
neering companies, 11%; industrial com- 
panies, 9%: government engineers and 
officials, 21%: state, county and munici 
pal officials and engineers 7%: instruc- 
tors and libraries 7‘ other 21 
Rates 


174 


Times 1Page % Page % Page \% Page 


1 $165.00 $90.00 $65.00 $50.00 
6 155.00 85.00 63.00 48.00 
12 150.00 80.00 60.00 45.00 


Colors, $45; bleed, 20% extra. 
For additional data see page 166 


Concrete. 

(See BUILDING.) 
Concrete Products. 

(See CEMENT AND QUARRY PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRIES. ) 


Construction Digest, 215 E. New York 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. Published by 
Fred G. Johnston. Est. 1928. Trim size, 
84 x115%. Type page, 7%x10%. Published 
bi-weekly on Thursday Forms close 
week preceding. N.I, A. A. statement on 
request. Agency discounts, 0-2. Circula- 
tion (CCA), 8,202; (gross), 8,900, Con- 
tractor and gravel or stone producers, 
22%; state highway engineers, 6%: 
county highway officials and engineers, 
19%; township highway officials, 27%: 


city officials and engineers, 12%; miscel- 
laneous, 14% tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $95.00 $52.00 $30.00 
13 80.00 45.00 25.00 
26 70.00 40.00 22.50 
52 60.00 35.00 20.00 


Color rate, $20; bleed, $9. 

Construction Methods and Equipment, 
330 W. 42nd St.. New York. Published 
by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. Est. 1919. Field 
methods and equipment of engineering 
construction Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 10% x13%. Type page. 8%x12. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 20th. N. I, A. A. 
statement on request Cash discount, 


2%. Printed by Rotogravure. Member 
a, Ex. Ba Circulation (ABC), 22,787; 
(gross), 22,022, Contractors, construc- 
tion companies and engineers, 43%; con- 
sulting and architectural engineers, 5%; 
federal engineers, 13%; state and county 
highway depts., 9%; municipal engineers 
and officials, 6%; public utilities and in- 
dustrial engineers, 13%; schools and li- 
braries, 3%; sales depts., 4%; others, 4%. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page 
1 $275.00 

4 245.00 

6 220.00 

8 205.00 

12 190.00 
24 180.00 


Color—Red and yellow only, $65.00 

Bleed, $40.00 page. $60.00 spreads. 

For additional data see insert betwee 
pages 6-7. 


Construction News, 112 E. lith St., Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark. Published by Ray Metz- 
ger. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type size, 7x10. Published Wednes- 
day. Forms close Wednesday. Agency 
discount, 15-2. Circulation (CCA), 3,896; 
(gross), 4,006. tates—1 page, $70.00; 6 
times, $60.00 page; 12 times, $50.00 pag: 
Color, $15.00. 

The Constructor, Munsey Bldg., Was! 

ington, D. C. Official organ Associated 
General Contractors of America. Pub 
lished by The Constructor, Inc. Est 
1919. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th 
Forms close ist. N. I. A. A. statement 
on request. Agency discounts, 0-2, Cir 

culation (Publisher’s Statement), paid, 
3.436; (gross), 3,950, General contractors 


97%; misc., 3%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
$100.00 $75.00 $50.00 
3 90.00 65.00 45.00 
6 85.00 60.00 40.00 
12 75.00 50.00 30.00 


Color rate, $25 page; bleed, 10% of 
earned page rate. 

Contractors and Engineers Monthly, 47° 
Fourth Ave., New York. Published by 
Buttenheim-Dix Pub. Corp. Est. 1920. 
Free (controlled). Trim size, 11x15 
Type page, 9%x14. Published 15th 
Forms close 25th. N. I. A. A. statement 
on request. Agency discounts, none. 
Circulation, Apr., 1940, (CCA), 25,262; 
(gross), 27,980, Contractors, 43%; federa!) 
state and county, 54%; others, 3%. Rates 
—1 col. inch, $8; 50 col. inches, $7; 100 
col. inches, $6.50; 200 col. inches, $5.50; 
250 col. inches, $5; 300 col. inches, $4.50; 
350 col. inches, $4.00, 

Daily Journal of Commerce, 83 Columbia 
St., Seattle, Wash. Published by Daily 
Journal of Commerce, Inc. Est, 1893. 
Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 214x116 
Type size, 20x14%4. Published daily ex- 
cept Sunday. Agency discount, 15-2 
N. I. A. A. report on request. Circula- 
tion (Publisher’s Statement), 4,406. Rates 
-Open, $.08 line; 5,000 lines, $.07; 10,000 
lines, $.06. Color, $50.00 page. 

Dixie Contractor, Red Rock Blidg., At- 
lanta, Ga. Published by Dixie Contrac- 
tor, Inc. Est. 1926. Subscription, $5 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10 
Published Wednesday. Advertising ac- 
cepted only ist and 3rd issues each mo 
Forms close Saturday. N. I. A. A. state- 
ment on request. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Apr. 1940 (CCA), 2,077; 
(gross), 2,456. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $80.00 $42.00 $22.50 
12 68.00 37.00 21.00 
24 57.50 31.00 16.00 


Color rate, $100; bleed, $110. 
Dodge Reports, 119 West 40th Street 
New York, N. Y. Issued by the Con 
struction News Division of F. W. Dodge 
Corporation. A daily news service for 
subscribing sales organizations. Issued 
from 15 centrally located offices. Jobs 
are reported on individual slips, 6x3's 
inches. Gives the names and addresses 
of owners, architects, engineers and con 
tractors engaged in building and con 
struction, including heavy engineering 
projects. The structural details of eac! 
job are reported Subsequent reports 
follow the progress of each job fron 
stage to stage. News is selected accord 
ing to subscribers’ specifications 0! 
classes and stages, and based upon thei: 
sales territories. Charges are made a‘ 
cordingly. Reporting organization co\ 
ers 37 states east of the Rocky Mour 
tains. Used to direct salesmen to pros 
pects and specifying factors, to tin 
direct mail advertising and to contre 
field selling from the home office. OfF- 
fices in 32 cities 

For additional data see page 95 
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arth Mover and Road Builder, 418 S. 
Market St., Chicago. Published by Traf- 
Service Corp. Est. 1916 Free (con- 
olled). Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
ige, 7x10 Published ist. Forms close 
th. Agency discounts, 15-2. N. I. A. A. 
ement on request. Circulation (CCA), 
22; (gross), 24,905. Contractors, 28%; 
nd gravel and crushed stone pro- 


tat 
spe 





rs, 12% county, state and federal 
ghway officials 53° others, 7%. 
mes 1 Page % Page % Page 
$210.00 $110.00 $65.00 
‘ 180.00 100.00 55.00 
165.00 90.00 50.00 

rate, $60; bleed, 20 add'l 
iingineering News-Record, 330 W. 42nd 
t New York Published by McGraw- 
Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1874. Sub- 
ption, $5 Trim size, 8%x115g. Type 
ge, (xiv. Published Thursday. Adver- 
ing issue every other week Forms 
se Thursday preceaing. Cash discount, 
I A \. statement on request. 
A B P. Circulation (ABC), 
(gross), 34,647. Consulting and 





ectural engineers, 9 contractors 
d construction companies, 25%; gov't 
gineers 16° municipal, state and 
ty 19%; railroads and their engi- 
public utilities and industrial 
schools of en- 


others, 7 


professors, students 


ering and libraries, 7% 


Times 1 Page 
1 $260.00 

4 250.00 

8 235.00 

13 210.00 
26 185.00 

52 160.00 


or, $50 per page bleed, $40 per page 

ids $60 

additional 
pages 6-7 and 168-169. 


data Se ¢ inserts betwee 


Exeavating Engineer, 1014 Monroe Ave., 
Milwaukee Wis. Published by 
Exeavating Engineer Pub, Co. Est 

i. Free (control'ed). Trim size, 8%x 

“ Type page 7x10 Published Ist. 
Forms close 15th preceding. Agency dis- 
nts, none N. |. A. A. statement on 
lest Circulation, Feb 1940 «CCA), 
30.717; (gross), 31,538. Excavating con- 
t tors, 33%: quarries, sand and gravel, 
mining incl. coal, 6%: govern- 
officials and engi- 


south 


state highway 
ers, 8° superintendents, foremen, op- 
erators, 7% foreign, 19 others, 16° 
| 
Times Page 
1 $185.00 
3 175.00 
6 160.00 
9 150.00 
12 140.00 
18 135.00 
24 130.00 
30 125.00 
Cc r rate (red), $35 page: bleed, $19 


ige extra. 
Explosives Engineer. 

(See CEMENT AND QUARRY PRODUCTS) 
Florida Public Works, 1421 Edgewood 


Ave Jacksonville, Fla Official paper 
Florida State Road Dept. and Ass'n of 
County Commissioners. Est. 1923. Sub- 
. ption, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7%x10. Published 20th. Forms 
15th Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$75.00 $40.00 $23.00 
65.00 35.00 19.00 
60.00 33.00 17.00 


‘ rates on request. 


Improvement Bulletin, 425 Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis Published by Chapin Pub 


C Est. 1893 Subscription, $6. Trim 

4 9x12 Type page, 7%x10%. Pub- 

d Friday. Forms close Monday pre- 

£ Agency discounts, 15-0 : 

\ statement on request. Circulation 
(Ane ). 2,805: (gross), 3.907. Rates 


1 Page % Page % Page 


$70.00 $40.00 $22.00 

58.00 33.00 18.00 

53.00 29.50 16.75 

48.00 27.00 15.50 

45.00 25.00 14.09 

‘ $25 per page add'l bleed, 10% 


Industrial Index, Industrial Index Bldg., 
bus, Ga. Est. 1906 Subscription, 
m size, 10x13%. Type page, 84x 
iblished Wednesday. Forms close 
lay. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


1 Page % Page % Page 
$46.50 $23.50 $12.00 
2.50 21.50 10.75 
37.50 19.00 9.50 


Ing ieria Internacional. 
ILXPORTS AND IMPORTS.) 


Journal of Western Society of Engineers, 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. Pub- 
lished by Western Society of Engineers. 


Est. 1896. Subscription, $3. Type page, 
4%x7%. Published bi-monthly, Febru- 
ary, April, June, August, October, De- 


cember. Forms close 20th preceding. 

Agency discounts, none. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 

$60.00 $35.00 $20.00 

6 45.00 25.00 15.00 

Color rates on request; bleed, extra 10%. 


4 Page 


Manual of Sewage Disposal Equipment 
and Sewer Construction, 
(See MUNICIPALITIES.) 


Manual of Street and Highway Equip- 
ment and Materials, 310 E. 45th St., New 


York. Published by Public Works Jour- 
nal Corp. Est. 1937. Free (controlled). 
Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published March list. Forms close Feb 


Agency discounts, 0-2. N. Il A. A 
statement on request Circulation 
(Sworn) (gross), 12,000. County highway 
engrs., 20%; state highway enegrs., 15% 
city engrs., 26%; street supts., 10%; con- 
tractors, 17%; others, 12%. Rates—1 
page, $200; pages, $175 per page; 4 
pages, $150 per page; % page, $120; % 
page, $85. 

Manual of Water Works Equipment and 
Materials. 

(See MUNICIPALITIES. ) 

Michigan Contractor and Builder, 5 W. 
Larned St., Detroit, Mich Published by 
Contractor Publishing Co. Est. 1909. 
Subscription, $6 Trim size, 8%x115%. 
Type page, 7%x10. Published Saturday. 
Forms close Wednesday. N. 1. A. A. state- 
ment on request. Agency discount, 15-0. 
Circulation, Jan., 1940 (CCA), average 


15th 


total, 2,008; (gross), 2,567. Rates 
Times 1 Page l, Page 4 Page 
1 $53.00 $31.00 $17.00 
13 47.70 27.90 15.30 
26 45.00 26.35 14.45 
52 42.40 24.80 13.60 
Michigan Roads and Construction, 480 
Hollister Bldg., Lansing, Mich. ub- 
lished by State Review Pub. Co. Est. 


1905. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 84x 
115. Type page, 74x10. Published Thurs- 
day. Forms close Monday. Agency dis- 
counts, none. Circulation (ABC), 1,137; 
(gross), 2,008. Contractors, 21%; county 
road comm., 24%: dealers and distrib- 
utors, 29%; state highway engineers and 


emploves, 7%; others, 19% Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $50.00 $28.00 $16.00 
4 47.50 26.60 15.20 
26 45.00 25.20 14.40 


52 42.50 23.80 13.60 
Color rate, $12.50 per page; $7, % page. 
Mid-West Contractor, 521 Locust St., 
Kansas City, Mo. Published by Peters 
Pub. Co. Est. 1901. Subscription, $6.50, in 


Mo., Kans., Okla., Neb. and Ia.; other 
states, $10. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 


7x10. Published Wednesday. Forms 
Friday. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
(CCA), 4,823; (gross), 5,205. 
supervisors, 31%: building 
dealers and agents, 


page, 
close 
Circulation 
Judges and 
contractors, 12% 






11%; others, 46%. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $50.00 $26.00 $14.50 
12 42.50 22.60 12.00 
24 40.00 21.25 11.30 
52 37.50 20.00 10.50 

Standard color rate, $30 per page; bleed, 


10% extra 
Military Engineer, Mills Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Published by Society of Amer- 


ican Military Engineers. Est. 1919. Sub- 
scription, $4.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type 


bi-monthly, 
preceding 

Circula- 
7,800 per 


page, 6%x9%. Published 
January. Forms close 15th 
issue. Agency discounts, 13-2. 


tion (Publisher’s Statement), 

issue Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $160.00 $90.00 $47.50 
6 125.00 70.00 37.50 

Mississippi Valley Contractor (Bids 


Wanted Number), Buder Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo Published by R. O. Schaefer, Ine 
Est. 1908. Free to contractors Trim 
size, 8%x11 Type page, 7%x10 Pub- 
lished ist Wednesday after 10th. Forms 


close Saturday preceding Agency dis- 

counts, 15-2 N. Il. A, A. statement on 

request Circulation (CCA, Aug. 1940), 

3.950; (gross), 4,292. tates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $133.51 $69.66 $41.47 
6 92.72 48.38 28.80 
12 85.00 $4.35 26.40 


Color rate, 50% add'l; bleed, 10% add’l 

Ohio Valley Highway News, 626 Broad- 
way, Cincinnati, O Published bv Build- 
ing Witness Pub. Co Est. 1938 Free 
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(controlled). Annual subscription, $2 
Type size, 7x10. Published lst. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (CCA, Feb., 1940), 2,796; (gross) 


3,383. tates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $60.00 $50.00 $27.00 
6 55.00 42.00 23.00 
12 50.00 36.00 20.00 

Color rate, $20 page extra; bleed, $10 

Pacific Builder and Engineer, Public 

Works Edition, Arcade Bldg., Seattl: 

Wash. Published by Pacific Builder & 


Subscription, 
Type page, 7% x 


Engineer, Inc. Est. 1902 
$6. Trim size, 8%x11%. 2 
10. Published weekly Advertising list 
issue of mo. only Forms close two 
weeks preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0 


N. I. A. A. statement on request Cir- 

culation (Swern), 3,104; (gross), 4,582. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $105.00 $57.50 $31.50 
6 75.00 41.00 22.50 
12 65.00 35.50 19.50 
24 60.00 33.00 18.00 
36 55.00 30.50 16.50 

Color, $25 page; bleed, 15% page. 

Pacific Road Builder and Engineering 


Francisco, Cal 
1916 


Review, Call Bldg., San 
Published by Fellom Pub. Co. Est 


Subscription, $2, Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close lst Agency discounts, 10 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $60.00 $32.50 
6 100.00 55.00 30.00 
12 90.00 50.00 27.50 
Color rate, $30 extra; bleed, 15% extra 
Powers’ Road and Street Catalog and 


Data Book, 330 S. Wells St., 
Published by Gillette Pub. Co. 
Free (controlled). Trim size, 
Type page, 7x10. Published March, 
Forms close Feb, 15th. N. I. A. A. state 
ment on request. Agency discounts, 
none. “Circulation (CCA), 10,248; (gross), 
10,829. toad contractors, 46%; county 
engineers, 24%; state, city and federal 
engineers, 19% others, 11% tates-—l 
page, $200; 2 pages, $180; 3 pages, $170 
4 pages, $160 
For additional data see page 171. 


Roads and Streets, 330 S. Wells St., Chi- 


Chicago 
Est. 1924 
8%x1l1 


cago. Published by Gillette Pub. Co. Est. 
1906. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 84x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist 


Forms close 25th. N. I. A. A. statement 
on request. Agency discount, none. Cir- 
culation, Mar., 1940 (CCA), 20,210; 
(gross), 21,395. Contractors, 47%: county 
engineers and commissioners, 24%; city 
engineers and officials, 9%; state and 
U. S. engineers, 13%; misec., 7%. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $220.00 $125.00 $75.00 
6 200.00 115.00 65.00 
12 180.00 105.00 55.00 


Color rate, $45; bleed, 15%. 

For additional data see page 171. 
Rocky Mountain Contractor, 1199 Stout 
St., Denver, Colo. Published by Peters 
Pub. Co. of Colorado. Est. 1925. Sub- 
scription, $5. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 2nd and 4th Wednesdays. Forms 


close 7 days preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), 2,841. Rates, Building issue 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $40.00 $22.00 $12.00 
6 37.20 20.30 11.00 
12 34.40 18.60 10.00 


Highway issue— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$80.00 $44.00 $24.20 

6 68.80 37.20 20.00 
12 64.00 34.40 18.60 


5% discount when space is contracted for 
in both issues. 

Sweet's Catalog File (for Engineers and 
Contractors), 119 W. 40th St... New York 
A file of manufacturers’ catalogs, used 
as a source of buying information by 
those in charge of the design, construc- 
tion and equipment of industrial plants 
utilities and other engineering projects, 
government and private. Compiled by 
Sweet's Catalog Service, division of F 


W. Dodge Corporation. Est. 1914. Page 
size, 8%x1l1 Distribution effective with 
1941 file, 6.000, Files are lent to offices 


of the leading buyer-users in this mar 
ket for one year. There are 10 standard 
sizes for catalogs filed—ranging from 
to 36 pages Charges for complete 
service including catalog design, print 
ing, filing. distribution and use of dis 
tribution list Uniform style catalogs 
page unit $348; {-page unit, $516 
Cover catalogs (of 8S pages or more, in- 
cluding 2-color covers and special 
catalog, $832; 12 


typography) 8-page 
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is italog $1,048 l§-pagwe catalog 
$1,264 ‘4-page catalog $1,480 Charges 
for other size on request (Charges are 
et neo discount akenecy oT cash ex- 
ept standard combination allowances to 
nt ising catalogs in more than one 
[i the four Sweet Catalow Files distrib 
doin the engineering and industrial 
markets See Chemical Process, Power 
Plant and Manufacturing Industries sec- 
tions of The Market Data tjook and 
communicate with nearest Sweet's of- 
fice New York tjoston, Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago 
Atlanta, Los Angeles 
' additional data see pages 172 and 
Technology Review, Cambridge, Mass 
Official organ Massachusetts Institute of 
rechnology H Kk. Lobdell, publisher. 


Est. 1899 $3.50. Trim size, 


Subscription, 


U%4x1Zy% Type page, 6 15/16x9% Pub- 
ished Nov.-July on 27th preceding. 
Forms close list Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Executives, 57 professional engineers, 


unclassified, 8° Circulation (Pub- 
her's Statement) gross net paid 
11 distribution 10,010 Rates 
rime l Page % Page % Page 
l $80.00 $55.00 $35.00 
; 72.00 $9.50 31.50 
68.00 $6.75 29.75 
4 60.00 i] 5 26.25 
Texas Contractor, 507 Construction Bide., 
Dallas, Tex Published by Peters Pub 
> of Texas Est 1923 Subscription, 
$6.50 in Texas, outside, $10 Trim size, 
S&x1l1% Type page 7x10 Published 
Wednesday. Forms close Friday. Agency 
liscounts, 15 Circulation (ABC), paid 
1.810; (gross) 1.851. CGen'l contractors 
14 engineering contractors, 15° sub 
ontractor 6 dealer material and 
quipment +1 m 14 Rates 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $50.00 $26.00 $14.50 
13 42.50 22.60 12.00 
26 40.00 21.25 11.30 
52 37.50 20.00 10.50 
Color rate, 50% extra. 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers, 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 
Wall Street Journal. 
(See COMMERCE AND DISTRIBUTION.) 
Water Works Engineering. 
(See MUNICIPALITIES AND COUNTIES.) 
Water Works and Sewerage. 
(See MUNICIPALITIES AND COUNTIES.) 


333 Kear- 
Published 


Western Construction News, 
ny St., San Francisco, Calif. 
by Western Construction Pubs., Inc. Est. 
1926 Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
11% Type page, 7x10 Published 15th. 
Forms ist. N. I. A. A. statement 


close 


on request Agency discounts, 0-2. Cir- 
culation (ABC), 7,620; (gross), 8,412, 
Contractors, construction companies and 


employes, 39% government engineers, 
15 state and municipal officials, 15% 
public utility and industrial plants, 7%; 
others, 24 Rates 
Times 1 Page Times 1-Page 

l $155.00 6 $135.00 

; 145.00 12 125.00 
Color rate, $30.00: bleed, 20% 

CANADA 

Canadian Engineer, 341 Church St., Tor- 


Published by Monetary Times 
Est. 1893 Subscription, $3. 
8%x11% Type page, 7%x10 
Published Tuesday Forms close 5 days 
preceding Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (CCAB), 3,262. Contractors, 25%: 
municipal engineers, 28%; utilities and 
industries, 15% government engineers 


onto, Ont 
Pte Co 
Trim size 








and officials, 12%; others, 20%. CCAI 
statement on request. Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Pag 
$64.00 $40.00 $22.00 
13 40.00 24.00 14.00 
26 38.00 20.00 12.00 
52 36.00 19.00 10.00 
Color rate, $20.00; bleed, no extra chare: 
Engineering and Contract Record, 34 
Adelaide St., W. Toronto Published b 
Hugh C,. MacLean Publications, Lt 
Est. 1887. Subscription, $3 Trim siz 
8% x115%. Type page, 74x10%. Publishe« 
Wednesday Forms close Thursday 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulatio: 
(CCAB), 3,285. tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
$60.00 $35.00 $20.00 
13 40.00 22.50 12.50 
26 37.00 20.00 11.26 
52 35.00 18.50 10.0( 
Bleed, 15° extra 


Engineering Catalogue, formerly E. I. « 


Engineering Catalogue, 
Montre 


lege Ave., 


1253 McGill Col 
al Published by Cana 


dian Engineering Publications, Ltd. Est 
1932. Type page, 7x10. Trim size, 8x1! 
Published June 15th. Forms close Ma 
15th. Agency discounts, none. oc 
statement on request. Circulation (au 
dited), 4,418 Rates—1 page, $125; 


pages, $225; 


Engineering Journal, 


3 pages, $320; 4 pages, $41 


2050 Mansfield St 


Montreal Published by Engineering I: 
stitute of Canada Est. 1918 Subscrir 
tion, $3. (Controlled). Trim size,11%x 
8% Type page, 7x10 Published 10tt 
Forms close 20th CCAB statement or 
request Agency discounts, 15-0 Cir 
culation (CCAB), 4,908. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$80.00 $50.00 $30.00 
6 60.00 10.00 25.00 
12 50.00 20.00 2 OF 
Color, $20: bleed, 10 
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(See also Canada) 


Exports and Imports 





‘lL ne total value of United States ex- 
rts amounted to $3,177,344,000 in 
1939 as compared to $3,094,440,000 in 
938. Imports amounted to $2,276,294,- 
100 in 1939 as compared to $1,949,624,- 
000 in 1938. Thus the balance of 
xports over imports amounted to 
$859,086,000 in 1939 as compared to 
$1,134,012,000 in 1938. 

While the plus balance of exports 
ver imports was not as high in 1939 
1938, it was still considerably 
the figures for any of the 
years. Plus 


s in 
nore than 
previous 10 balances for 
follows: 


rlier years are shown as 
{LANCE OF EXPORTS OVER IMPORTS 
(Add 000) 
Balance Ye: Balance 
7 654 Duce 4 Isé 
PRN 942 1927 265.499 
14 1938 1,134,012 
477.745 859.086 


Although the war has resulted in the 
osing of many markets to 
\merican exports, total volume for the 

st six months of 1940 was substan- 
tially ahead of that for the same period 
n 1939. Total exports for the first 
half of 1940 amounted to $2,067,733,- 

000 an increase of 46 per cent over the 
$1,416,012,000 reported for the first 

lf of 1939. 

The collapse of France and the ex- 
tension of the war to the Mediterranean 

ve brought American exporters many 


majo 


new problems and_ difficulties, The 
imerican Exporter reports. Private 
ide with France ceased, although 
French war orders were, for the most 
rt, taken over by the British pur- 


ising commission. 
Exports of American finished goods, 
this publication, exclusive of ship- 
nts to belligerents, are divided about 
between Latin American and 
her non-European markets other than 
Canada. The largest percentage of 
gain in exports has been in shipments 
Iceland which have shown an in- 
ise of 870 per cent in the first half 
1940 comparable 1939 
rd. 
ie loss of such export markets as 
France, the Scandinavian countries and 
Mediterranean has been more than 
by the tremendously increased 
hases of Great Britain in both 
ment and other goods and in the 
exports to Latin American 


50-50 


over the 


} 


ased 
ns. 
the first four months of the 
for example, figures received by 
can Exporter show that German 
s to the seven Latin American 
( tries declined 71 per cent; British 
rts declined 27 per cent; French 

ts declined 35 per cent, while 
d States exports increased 28 per 


iring 


; 


additional effect of the war upon 
nited States has been to increase 
ount of goods transshipped from 








Commodity 


Exports of United States Merchandise 


Machinery? 


Electrical and apparatus 


Industrial 
Metal-worl 
Agricultur: 
Petroleum and 
Crude petrol 
Gasoline and 


<ing machinery 

il ind implements 
products 

eun ‘ 

other motor fuel 


Lubricating oil : 


Automobiles, parts, and accessories 
Passenger cars (new) 
Motortrucks (new)® 
Cotton, unmanufactured 
Iron and steel-mill products 
Iron and steel scrap 
Tobacco, unmanufactured 
Chemicals and related produc ts 
Chemicals (coal-tar, industrial,® and medicin: 
Pigments, paints, and varnishes 
Wheat, including flour 
Wheat, grain 
Fruits and nuts 
Apples, fresh 
Dried and evaporated fruits 
Canned fruits 
Corn 
Copper, including ore and manufactures 
Aircraft, including parts and accessories 


Cotton manufa 
Cotton cloth, 
Coal and coke 
Packing-house 
Meat product 
Lard, includi 
Iron and steel 
Sawmill produc 
Boards and 
Rubber and ma 
Automobile « 
Paper and mar 
Photographic a 


Wood manufactures 


Furs and mant 
Naval stores, 


gums 


ctures, including yarns 
duck, and tire fabri 
products 

S ° 

ng neutral lard 
advanced manufactures 


‘ts 

timber 
nufactures 
asings 
1ufactures 

nd projection 
advanced 
ifactures 

and resins 


Imports for Consumption® 


Coffee 
Cane sugar 
Rubber, crude 
Paper and 
Newsprint 
Silk, raw ; 
Paper base st 
Wood pulp 
Chemicals and 
Chemicals 
Fertilizers an 
Vegetable oils, 
Wine and spiri 


(coal-tar 


manufactures 


cks 


related products 
industrial 
d materials 

€ xpressed 

ts 


Fruits and nuts a 
Furs and manufactures 


Tin (bars, bloc 


Petroleum and 
Copper, includi 
Tobacco 
Oilseeds 


Cotton manufactures, 


Cotton cloth 
Packing-house 


Meat products 


ks, pigs) 
products 


ng ore and manuf: 


unmanufactured 


including y 


products 


Hides and skins 


Fish, including 
Burlaps 
Diamonds 
Wool and moh: 
Flax, hemp 
Cocoa or cacao 
Sawmill produc 
ea ca 
Ferroalloys . 
Wool manufact 
Art works 


shellfish 


ilr 
and ramie manufact\ 
beans 
ts 
ures, including yal 


Vegetables and preparations 


Unmanufacture 
Iron and steel- 
Nickel (ore, ma 
Wheat, includir 


Grains (corn, 0: 


‘Calculated or 
ginning 
excluded from 


d vegetable fibers 
mill products 

tte, and alloy) 

ig that for milling 
its, rye, barley). 


1 full figures 


goods 


medicinal) 


ictures 


irns 


ires 


and export 


“Includes office apy 
1936 liquefied petroleum g 


ases included 


“Industrial chemicals.’ ‘Prior to 


other light finished products 5In 
cludes second-hand vehicles "In 
“General imports through 1932; ir 


kapok 
years shown 


manila, 


New Zealand fiber 


cludes 
cludes 
nports for con 


automo 


crin vegetal, e 


—Bureau 


tin-plate 


Leading Commodities in Export and Import' Trade 


Millions and tenths of millions of dollars 
1926-30 











average 1938 1939 
488.0 486.1 502.1 
102.7 102.2 105.5 
214.4 264.9 R98 
30.4 101.7 117.4 
109.9 7 { ax c 
24 } SAA os. 0 

0.2 111.7 92.7 
244.6 Lo ) 105.7 
93.3 68.9 10.9 
270.4 205.7 
100.1 N44 
72.1 69.5 
228.7 245.4 
184.3 169.0 
45.8 55.5 
155.7 i.4 
128.9 132.1 
il) 81.1 4 
18 2. 
101.3 61.3 
78.1 16.8 
83.2 
10.4 
21.9 
Q! 9 
5 97.1 
1.9 2 116.9 
124.1 » 6.2 
72.3 30.6 6.5 
121.8 5.9 66.6 
194.1 18.0) 52.9 
78.0 28 31.7 
Ss 18.3 20.2 
78.2 43.3 19.8 
100.6 . 9 $1.2 
49.9 .& 1° 
67.4 97.9 9.3 
0.1 11.3 16.1 
10.3 25.9 21.8 
24.4 19.9 19.0 
36 15.6 14.3 
5) 14.1 11.2 
30.4 12 15.1 
81.7 37.8 oct 
207.3 130.4 124.6 
294.4 129.5 167.5 
151.2 113.0 126.8 
134.2 101 116.4 
568.2 SSN 120.8 
114.5 6.4 R84 
S6.0 72.8 75.8 
135.8 78.0 74.4 
6.5 57.1 12.0 
68.0 16 32.4 
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} 7.7 7.0 
84.9 55.1 8.1 
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33.4 Gg 27.3 
118.0 29.9 17.0 
36.7 28 32.4 
72.3 28.3 27.9 
53.1 4 j 0 
78.8 22.6 19.6 
$4.5 0.5 25.2 
45.5 0.1 27 
56.7 19.2 9().2 
27.0 1S 21.0 
18.5 18.0 21.4 
69.3 17.8 18 
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37.9 15.4 16.5 
28.4 13.9 16.3 
12.5 13.0 29.0 
019 0 25 5.9 
1.6 3 2.0 
Jiances and printing machinery Be 


under “‘Petroleum and products” and 
1936 includes naphtha, solvents, and 
tive fire engines beginning 1937. *In- 
scrap and waste-waste tinplate 
sumption thereafter ‘Includes sisal 
te “Imports for consumption for all 


of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
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(Overseas Edition) is Restricted 100% to the Overseas Automotive Trade ..... 


To overseas automotive wholesalers, dealers, service 
stations, garages and repair shops, these magazines 


are “The Voice of the American Automotive Industry”. 


For these magazines are the only specialized auto- 
motive export magazines published in the U. S. A.. 
and the only magazines that keep the trade abroad 
adequately informed of the latest news and devel- 
opments of the industry from which they gain their 
livelihood. 


In 1922 there were 2,083,289 automobiles in opera- 
tion abroad. The 1940 “World Motor Census shows 
more automobiles in use overseas than ever before. 
All countries outside the U. S. A. attained a new high 
record of 14,334,913! 


The treasury departments of several overseas coun- 
tries have officially designated EL AUTOMOVIL 
AMERICANO and THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE 
(Overseas Edition) as the source from which data is 
taken to levy import duties on automotive products 


—an additional reason why the automotive trade 
must constantly study these magazines. 


EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO and THE AMERICAN 
AUTOMOBILE (Overseas Edition) have gained the 
acceptance of the trade abroad as the monthly av- 
thority on automotive developments. That accept- 
ance adds to the value of their advertising pages— 
immeasurably—a fact which alert advertisers care 


quick to grasp. 


OVERSEAS BUYERS GUIDES FOR 

AUTOMOTIVE DISTRIBUTORS— 

Published annually in separate Spanish and English 
editions to provide automotive wholesalers and sa!es 
agents abroad with a complete list of American 
sources of supply. A supplementary service of 
EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO and THE AMEEHI- 


CAN AUTOMOBILE (Overseas Edition), with adver — 


tising space available to contract advertisers in these 
magazines. 


"4 copy of the World Motor Census and Map will be sent you, free, on request. 


ADDITIONAL SERVICES — To the big manufacturer and to the small manufacturer—to the 
export business and to the experienced exporter—Business Publishere International Corporation offers 
experience with the export problems of hundreds of manufacturers in the automotive, engineering and fields. . 

Trade Counsellors Staff. organized to help advertisers secure qualified representation in open territories abroad and build increased | 


i 
! 
i 


volume, olfers expert advisory assistance without charge. ... Additional information on any of the specialized B.P.I.C. magazines ar he 


markets covered, will be seni free on request. 


BUSINESS PUBLISHERS 


AFFILIATED WITH McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC., AND CHILTON CO., INC, 


dverlising 


The Circulation of EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO and THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE 
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The Circulation of INGENIERIA 
INTERNACIONAL is restricted 100% 
to Engineering and Industry in the 
Spanish-reading markets... . 


methods to the needs of the Latin-American field. 


and 
This broad editorial plan is developed into a very specific and 
practical one through the process of editorial scheduling. 


Announced a full year in advance, each issue of INGENIERIA 
INTERNACIONAL provides a feature editorial section emphasizing 
one of the dozens of major problems of engineering and industry 
in the broad field of the Spanish-reading markets. 


INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL has developed powerful reader in- 


fluence throughout engineering and industry in 2.090 separate 
communities in the Spanish-reading markets. 


© to contract advertisers in that publication. 


/EMEMBER — Right now, Latin America looks to the United States as her sole source of supply! 


For Direct, Waste-pree Coverage of Overseas Markets 


The Circulation of EL FARMACEUTICO 
is restricted 100% to the Drug Trade 
of Latin America.... 


Leading drug exporters find that EL FARMACEUTICO insures their 
permanent position with the Latin-American drug trade no matter 
what changes may occur in the local representatives who are in 
most cases their only personal contact with the retail druggist. 


EL FARMACEUTICO circulates monthly to the leading pharmc- 
cies, hospitals, public health officials and laboratories in more 
than 2.000 separate cities and towns in the following twenty-one 
Spanish-reading countries: Argentina. Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Co- 
lombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama. Paraguay, Peru. 
Philippines, Puerto Rico, Salvador, Uruguay. and Venezuela. 


At its annual meeting the United States Pharmacopoeial Board, 
having studied and approved of the aims of EL FARMACEUTICO 
in developing, through its professional section, an interest in Amer- 
ican pharmaceuticals, selected the publishers of this magazine to 
be their agent for the Spanish edition of the Pharmacopoeia XI. 
Thousands of copies of the Pharmacopoeia XI have been sold in 
Latin America by EL FARMACEUTICO. 


Here is what E. R. Squibb & Sons, a regular advertiser in EL 
FARMACEUTICO, who have examined the names on the subscrip- 
tion list of this magazine say: “On going over the subscription 
list of EL FARMACEUTICO, we find that you have in your roster 
the ‘cream of the crop’ of the profession in South America. We 
have no doubt that you will continue increasing the number of 
paid subscribers in view of the usefulness and fine editorial pol- 
icies of your magazine.” 


INTERNATIONAL CORP. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 








































































































EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 





here, Business Publishers International 
Corporation reports. Examples, says 
this authority, show that commercial 
geography (which, unlike physical 
geography, is never static) is under ter- 
rific adjustment. The United States is 
becoming an important transshipper to 
Europe of goods from South America, 
other countries, that formerly went di- 
rect to Europe. 

Although adding to transport cost, 
such movement frees allied shipping 
from longer hauls, permits concentra- 
tion of convoys from Canada, greatly 
reduces transport time for allied ship- 
ping and, of course, tends to add 
American vessels, partially at least, to 
allied resources. Thousands of cases 
of Argentine canned meat for EKu- 
rope have been handled through New 
York. Also, copper from Chile. Such 
shipments direct from Chile to Great 
Britain practically ended in 1939, in- 
vestigations showing, however, that 
large tonnage continued to move 
through the United States. Argentina 
has reported that more than one-fourth 
of all January, 1940, exports were “to 
order,” destination not specified, but, 
obviously, enroute to Europe, possibly 
through the United States. 

Also, the United States is now di- 
rectly buying many products that 
formerly came through Europe or, par- 
ticularly, Great Britain. The most 
obvious case is with South Africa, 
whose gold, diamonds, dodge the dan- 
ger zone by direct shipment. Far 
Eastern products, formerly routed 
through the Mediterranean and Eu- 
rope, reach us through the Pacific. Sig- 
nificance of the change is marked. Great 
Britain is paying a heavy price in 
loss of its age-old “middleman” busi- 
ness. Another is added work for our 
ships. Most important, however, prob- 
ably is that, regardless of war’s up- 
sets, private trade finds a way and 
continues to function because of the 
insatiable demands of the peoples of 
every land whose daily life goes on in 
spite of everything. 

Reexports of foreign merchandise 
were valued at $53,475,000 in 1939 as 
compared to $37,271,000 in 1988. For 
the first six months of 1940, the value 
of reexports amounted to $46,107,000 
as compared with $18,358,000 in the 
like 1939 period, an increase of more 
than 100 per cent. 

United States exports for the past 
five years are listed as follows by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce: 

U. S. EXPORTS BY YEARS 
164 5444000 
19,167,000 


155.978.0000 


52. 874.000 


Imports during the same period were 


as follows: 


I S IMPORTS BY YEARS 
1.949.624.0000 
toe S52 O00 
$25,964 00 


mS OS Oe 


The major foreign markets of the 
United States, with export figures for 


180 


the first six months of 1940, were as 
follows: 


—— Value of —— 
U.S U. 8. 


Exports Imports 

to trom 

(In Thousands 

Nation of Dollars) 

United Kingdom $229,741 $ 78,307 
Canada 316.676 184,463 
Japan . 106,944 66,541 
France 252,394 30,053 
Germany . 153 3,809 
Netherlands 34,205 7,876 
Russia 42,216 11,061 
Sweden 31,684 15,703 
Mexico 44,593 42,969 
Italy 52,054 22,349 
China 47,348 43,822 
ireland 3,727 1,014 


The increase in United States export 
trade to Latin American nations which 
totaled $539,923,014 in 1939, is shown 
in the following figures for export 
values in 1932 and in 1939: 

U. S. EXPORTS TO LATIN AMERICAN 
COUNTRIES, 1932 AND 1939 





1932 1939 
Argentina $31,100,000 $71,113,502 
Bolivia 2,163,000 4.512.103 
Brazil 28,600,000 80,440,605 
Chile 3,600,000 26,788,855 
Colombia 10,700,000 51,294,529 
Costa Rica 2,435,000 9,786,121 
Cuba .. 28,800,000 81,643,791 
Dominican Rep 4,630,000 6,780,386 
Ecuador 1,754,000 5,900,300 
Guatemala 2 820.000 73.760 
Honduras 4.473.000 868 
Mexico 31,900,000 
Nicaragua 1,993,000 
Panama 15,609,000 
Paraguay 281,000 
Peru 3,962,000 
Uruguay 3.217.000 
Venezuela 10,229,000 


Total $198, 266,000 “$539,923,014 

The defense program, which is rapid- 
ly getting under way in the United 
States, is expected materially to in- 
crease imports and thus create addi- 
tional dollar exchange, the American 
Exporter comments. 

In the drive to build large stocks 
of strategic materials as part of the 
defensive rearmament program, the 
United States government took over 
considerable supplies of Brazilian rub- 
ber, tin from the Belgian Congo and 
South American copper that had been 
brought to this country originally for 
reshipment to Europe. 

Surrender of France and the closing 
of the Mediterranean made it imprac- 
tical to forward the commodities to 
French and other European markets 
for which they were destined. 

The United States government con- 
templates placing orders for 75,000 tons 
of tin. This is almost as much tin as 
is shipped to this country in a full 
year in normal times. 

These expenditures abroad for raw 
materials should greatly improve the 
import picture, this publication believes. 

Issuance of marine and war risk in- 
surance by the Maritime Commission, 
following the pattern of the War Risk 
Insurance Act of the first World War, 
was assured when the President signed 
a bill providing an appropriation of 
$40,000,000, setting up a revolving 
fund for the payment of claims. 

The United States government, 
through the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, maintains offices 
in all important commercial countries 
to gather facts of use to American com- 
panies and to aid them in making and 


maintaining commercial relationship 
with foreign business organizations 
Much of the service of the bureau is 
entirely free, though small charges ar 
made for some of its periodical publi 
cations. 

American exporters also are aided by 
such organizations as the National For- 
eign Trade Association, a codperativ: 
organization for advancement of its 
members’ interests. 


There are several methods of export- 
ing. Goods may be sold through export 
commission houses located in this coun- 
try with distribution facilities abroad; 
direct to importing concerns in foreign 
countries; through foreign branch of- 
fices operating in much the same man- 
ner as domestic branches, by sending 
special representatives abroad, or by 
mail. 

Non-competitive products of a num- 
ber of concerns may be handled on a 
commission or fee basis by export sales 
agencies organized by persons experi- 
enced in selling in one or more coun- 
tries. Foreign offices which handle pro- 
motion programs for American con- 
cerns are maintained by some Ameri- 
can advertising agencies, while a 
number of American agencies special- 
ize in export advertising and publicity. 
The problems in various countries differ 
widely and most experienced firms 
agree that a specialized knowledge is 
essential in handling either selling or 
promotion in foreign countries. Today, 
trends are toward use of personal rep- 
resentation in the foreign market. 


Associations 
Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau, 
1 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
National Foreign Trade Council, 
26 Beaver St., New York. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are avail- 
able without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They 
may be had direct from the publishers, or 
through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Export Sales Quota Chart. 

A daily work sheet for the export 
executive for planning quotas, listing 
facts about distributors, basis of sale, 
ete. Issued by Business Publishers In- 
ternational Corporation. 

International Confidential Bulletin. 

Released at regular intervals, giving 
an up-to-date picture of the interna- 
tional, financial and political stiuation. 
Published by Business Publishers In- 
ternational Corporation. 

Trade Lead and Market Bulletins. 

These bulletins cover the overseas 
automotive, engineering and industria! 
and drug markets. Issued by Business 
Publishers International Corporati 
World Motor Census 

The Census gives totals of automo 
biles by countries and in a large per- 
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AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


FRANKLIN 
JOHNSTON 
Publisher 





Founded 
1877 


386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
at 27th Street 


The AMERICAN EXPORTER is pub- 
lished monthly in two separate and distinct 
editions—American Exporter—in English; 
El Exportador Americano—in Spanish. 


MARKET 


Now in its sixty-third year, the files of the AMERICAN 
EXPORTER constitute a history of America’s overseas 


commerce during the era of incredible expansion since | 877. 


Always adapting itself to new conditions, new products, 
new methods, the AMERICAN EXPORTER has kept 


pace with the pioneers as they staked out claims in new fields. 


This world-wide market is as varied in its capacities to 
consume as American initiative, skill and merchandising 
effort can make it. Our readers buy every kind of mer- 
chandise manufactured in the United States. 


EDITORIAL 


The AMERICAN EXPORTER is edited to inform, 
interest and enthuse the progressive business man abroad re- 
garding American goods, equipment and business ideas. 
It has long been the foreign business man’s greatest single 
source of information as to what is going on in the United 
States which interests him and affects his future. 


As a result of its combing of the American market for 
facts and ideas which will interest and help business men 
abroad, its editorials are widely quoted by foreign papers. 


INDUSTRIAL SUPPLEMENT: An. editorial 
feature of each issue is an Industrial Supplement, or Seccion 
Tecnica, aimed at the industrialist abroad, featuring notes 
on shop practice and new equipment and materials. 


CIRCULATION 


Ihe AMERICAN EXPORTER circulates among a 
carefully selected list of the most important and active buy- 
ers in every foreign country. Readers are graded accord- 
ing to relatwe buying importance. The largest buyers 
recewe the paper every month. Others are reached on a 
rotated basis according to their importance as buyers of 
American products, thus giving regular advertisers an audi- 
ence more than twice as large as the circulation of any 


e issue. 


irculation is not limited to importers and merchants, 


but includes important industrial buyers including local 
lactories, shipyards, railroad shops, mines, public utilities, 
C ictors, etc. 


Husiness conditions in overseas markets are carefully 
Watched and circulation is shifted to meet such conditions. 
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FOREIGN TRADE SERVICE 


Advertisers buy not only space but service—particularly— 


“Distributors Wanted” Department. This depart- 
ment actively helps find distributors and agents in open 
territory. 

Merchandising Counsel. Advice on policies regard- 
ing terms, discounts, literature, packing, allotment of terri- 
tory, etc. 

Lists for Circularizing. These are available for direct 
by mail sales promotion. 

Confidential Bulletin. This is mailed at frequent in- 
tervals. It contains leads both in the form of inquiries from 
readers and reports on visiting overseas buyers. 

Credit Reports. On inquiries received from the ad- 
vertising are forwarded to advertisers. 

Translation. Advertisers receive a liberal allowance of 
free translation of correspondence. 

Preparation of Copy. Expert copy writers, familiar 
with overseas trade appeal, prepare copy on request. 


ADVERTISING 


AMERICAN EXPORTER'’S greatest asset is its 
knowledge of the world-field in which it operates and this 
knowledge and the experience which has produced it, is well 
exemplified by its choice and presentation of editorial mat- 
ter, its selection of circulation and the spread of service 
which it renders to its advertisers. 


The following facts make it the dominating export paper: 


Has the largest number of advertisers. 

Has the largest volume of advertising. 

Is the oldest—now in its 63rd year. 

Has the largest circulation per month. 

Has the widest range of advertised products. 
Reaches all markets every month. 

Is published in two separate editions each and every 
month. 

Its editorial content is factual, pertinent and timely. 


NOY aw = 


ad 


Personnel 


Stuart B. TINSsLey, 


FRANKLIN JOHNSTON, NS 
Managing Editor 


President and Treasurer 
TuHos. VINT, 
Manager, Foreign Trade 
Service 


Water B. JOHNSTON, 
Vice President and Secretary 
Wittiam M. LeBrecut, 
Vice President M. pa Costa, 
Raout GARCIA, 
HERMAN J. LAvIN, 
JosepH W. CHANDA, 
Trade Service Executives 


Rosert H. JOHNSTON, 
Circulation Manager 


J. M. GARMENDIA, 
Spanish Editor 


REGIONAL OFFICES: Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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, El Farmaceutico, 330 W. 42nd St., Ne 

Publications York. Published by Business Publisher 

nternational Corp. Printed in Spanis) 

[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise Est. 1925. Subscription, $2. Circulate 
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American Automobile—Overseas Edition, Times 1 Page v2 Page % Page close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir 
330 W. 42nd St., New York Published by 1 $250.00 $160.00 $100.00 ws og Se oul q : 
Business Publishers International Corpo- f 05.00 115.00 72.00 culation (Swerm), paid. 3,906; free (cor 
— =o: ~ a = . : 4 $+ : = trolled), 1,363; (gross), 6,000, Rates—Lé« 
ration. Est. 1924 Subscription, $2. Cir- 12 185.00 100.00 60.00 than one page, $200; 1 page, $160; 
culates to automotive trade in Europe, Standard color, $35: bleed, 10% extra pages, $125 per page; 6 pages, $105 pe 
oo nage BL A.” For additional data see pages 178 and 179. page; 12 pages, $90 per page; 18 page 
20th preceding. Forms close 10th preced- Buyers Guide for Engineering and In- bon per pase; 24 pages, Sty per page. 
ing N.LA.A. statement on _ request dustry in the Spanish-Reading Markets. 1 ~ ee (near red), e358. . 
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(See also Dairy Products, Produce) 


Farm Operating Equipment 









A rnovcz developments abroad 
have tended to reduce export sales of 
farm operating eequipment and to ren- 
der the future of American farm prod- 
uct exports somewhat uncertain, con- 
tinued progress in the modernization 
and mechanization of domestic farms 
offers manufacturers a basic market of 
substantial and varied opportunities. 


Manufacturers’ domestic sales of 
farm equipment and related products 
amounted tc $409,958,660 in 1939, a 
gain of 0.2 per cent over the 1938 total 
of $408,879,214. Export sales totaled 
$68,103,377 in 1939 as compared to 
$73,769,978 in 1938, a decline of 7.7 
per cent. Thus, total sales in 1939 
were $478,062,037 as compared to $482,- 
649,192 in 1938. 

According to Implement & Tractor, 
dealers’ sales to farmers were about 
$2,500,000 less in 1939 than they were 
in 1938. A decline of approximately 
$18,500,000 in harvesting machinery 
sales was largely responsible for the 
aggregate loss. 

Gross farm income totaled $9,769,- 
000,000 in 1939, a gain of 4 per cent 
over the $9,362,000,000 reported in 
1938, according to the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. This included cash 
income from the sale of farm products, 
the value of farm products retained 
for home consumption and government 
payments. 

The total value of farm equipment 
and related products manufactured in 
1939 was $473,170,300 as compared to 
$490,013,369 in 1938, a decline of 3.4 
percent. Division of this total, as shown 
in the accompanying table, reveals that 
the following percentage increases in 
total manufactured value: Tractors, 
3.7. Engines, 21.6 Farm wagons and 
trucks, 19. Miscellaneous farm equip- 
ment, 19.3. Decreases in total value 
were shown for these classifications: 
Planting, seeding and fertilizing ma- 
chinery, 29 per cent. Plows and list- 
ers, 24.3 per cent. Harrows, rollers, 
pulverizers and stalk cutters, 11.9 per 
cent. Cultivators and weeders, 27.2 per 
cent Harvesting machinery, 32 per 
cent Haying machinery, 2.4 _ per 
cent Machines for preparing crops 
for market or for use, 13.1 per cent. 

There were 1,153 manufacturers with 
1,270 plants submitting reports for 


1939; 1,120 manufacturers with 1,232 
plants who submitted reports for 1938. 

The 1937 Census of Manufacturers 
revealed a substantial increase in pro- 


duction of agricultural implements and 
tractors between 1935 and 1937. The 
valu, of products of 262 establishments 
In 1937 was $564,778,444 as compared 
to $291,254,064 in 1935 when 241 estab- 
lishments reported. 

The cost of materials, supplies and 
fuel and purchased electrical energy 
amounted to $286,513,541 in 1937 as 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FARM INCOME AND FARM EQUIPMENT SALES 
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Implement and Tractor. 
compared to $139,438,568 in 1935, This compares with 187,487 manu- 


while wages increased to $121,861,092 
in 1937 as compared to $64,320,565 in 
1935. 

Combines (harvester-threshers) man- 
ufactured in 1939 totaled 41,537 with 
a total value of $25,472,642. This com- 
pares with 48,046 manufactured in 
1938 with a total value of $35,627,594. 
Sales of combines were 59,003 in 1939; 
74,602 in 1938. 

Farm implements on farms in the 
United States were valued at $3,301,- 
507,667 in the 1930 census (latest avail- 
able). About 80 per cent of this farm 
equipment was used in 20 leading 
states, as follows: 

VALUE OF IMPLEMENTS ON FARMS 


EE eke dcd cn ganwe anaes . «++ $270,516, 267 
Texas .. cae oe Tee .. 182,186,809 
Minnesota ; seccssen See 
New York ee ... 173,606,369 
Wisconsin ee ; . 170,278,658 
Kansas .. eres eet adi . 167,785,230 
Illinois .. . 160,412,877 


Pennsylvania ; PATER E 154,756,206 
Nebraska ‘ . 150,925,108 


California . 135,741,365 


North Dakota . weeeeee 118,743,521 
South Dakota . ieerecesawe Ee 
Michigan . : ; ; ...+ 105,562,502 
Ce secen ee es ... 103,175,957 
Missouri ‘ ... 94,521,636 
Oklahoma 92,857,906 
Indiana 86,778,440 
Montana 62,070,274 
Washington 50,511,853 
CS neha cb dan eueeedne 50,241,437 


Tractors 


According to the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, total production of all types of 
tractors in 1939 amounted to 215,462 
with a total value of $157,577,449. 
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factured in 1938 with total manufac- 
tured value of $150,354,719. These 
figures are for tractors alone, while 
those shown in the accompanying table 
include attachments and parts. 

Total sales of tractors in 1939 
amounted to 216,024 with a value of 
$158,406,176. Of the total, 179,460 
tractors were for domestic use and 36,- 
564 for export. 

The number of tractors on farms in- 
creased 6.6 per cent from July, 1939, 
to July, 1940, according to Implement 
& Tractor. In its annual survey, this 
publication listed a total of 1,762,795 
tractors on farms in 1940 as compared 
with 1,652,654 in 1939. 

Notable in the tractor field during 
the year 1939-40 was the introduction 
by several manufacturers of one-plow 
or small two-plow tractors, according 
to Implement & Tractor. Purchasers 
of these models in many instances were 
farmers who had not previously used 
tractors. Potential expansion of trac- 
tor and other farm equipment sales 
is indicated in the fact that only ap- 
proximately one-fifth of the nation’s 
farms are operated by power. Obso- 
lescence is another factor. It is esti- 
mated, for example that more than half 
of the tractors now in operation are 
than five years old and that more than 
25 per cent have been in operation 10 
years. 

Rubber wheels for tractors gained in 
popularity during 1939. The number 
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of tractors sold with rubber equipment 
amounted to 85 per cent of the total as 
compared to 67 per cent in 1938. 

Following is the number of tractors 
United States farms, as estimated 


on 
by Implement & Tractor. 

TRACTORS ON FARMS, JULY 1, 1940 
Alabama 11,782 New Hamp 1,947 
Arizona »,628 New Jersey 14,228 
Arkansas 15,560 New Mexico. 5,403 
California 72,291 New York 67,858 
Colorado 19,141 No. Carolina. 22,603 
Connecticut . 5,066 No. Dakota 54.883 
Delaware 3,909 Ohio 94,598 
Florida 11,739 Oklahoma 49.974 
Georgia 15,545 Oregon . 15,184 
Idaho 10,330 Pennsylvania 59,409 
Illinois 156,347 Rhode Island 1,147 
Indiana 93,759 So. Carolina 7,033 
lowa 141,774 So. Dakota 50,466 
Kansas 103,827 Tennessee 14,368 
Kentucky 14,051 Texas 113,613 
Louisiana 13,427 Utah -. 38,010 
Maine 5,574 Vermont 3,931 
Maryland 13,919 Virginia .. 15,014 
Massachusetts 7,115 Washington 15,111 
Michigan 66,399 West Virginia 4,472 
Minnesota » 95,562 Wisconsin 86,315 
Mississippi 16,703 Wyoming 6,029 
Missouri 56,034 . - 
Montana 24,801 United 


States 


Nebraska 
Nevada 571 


Dealers 


Farm Implement News reports that 
there are about 21,000 concerns carry- 
ing sufficient stock to be rated as im- 
plement dealers. More than 50 per cent 
of these dealers sell other lines such as 
hardware, lumber or handle a general 
store line. It also estimates that 25 per 
cent of the agencies selling implements 
and tractors also handle either automo- 
biles or motor trucks or both lines. 

The greater part of the implement 
dealers of the nation are located in 
small cities and towns and in these 
smaller cities, where there are few if 
any specialty stores, the implement- 
hardware dealer may take on such ad- 
ditional lines as electrical goods and 
appliances. Reports obtained by Farm 
Implement News indicate that the re- 
tail volume of sales made by concerns 
that handle tractors and agricultural 
implements exceeds $1,250,000,000 per 
year. 

Farmers buy lighting plants, fencing, 
motor trucks and 50 other lines 
which are not included in the annual 
government report on production and 
sales of farm equipment lines. 

Implement and Tractor places the 
number of farm equipment dealers at 
19,266, classifying them by states as 
follows: 


some 


Number of 
State Dealers 

\labama 161 
Arizona 2 
Arkansas 213 
California 78S 
Colorado ! 65 
Cfonnecticut ¢ 

Delaware 47 
Florida S6 
(jeorgia oS5 
Idaho 168 
Illinois 269 
Indiana S14 
lowa 1.398 
Kansas 1,089 
Kentucky 184 
Louisiana 163 
Maine 62 
Marviand 131 
Massachusetts 3 
Michigan 691 
Minnesota 1,214 
Mississippi 199 
Missouri #12 
Montana 246 
Nebraska YS7 
Nevada 10 
New Hampshire 29 
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Production of Farm Equipment and Related Products 


Manu- For use in For 
Year factured Total United States export 
Total .1939 $473,170,300 $478,062,037 $409,958,660 $68,103.37 
1938 $90,013,369 482,649,192 408,879,214 73,769.97 
1937 580,048,914 571,241,883 507,146,913 64,094,971 
CLASS 
Planting, seeding, and fertilizing 
machinery 1939 14,366,554 15,922,750 14,951,154 971,551 
1938 20,213,696 18,440,674 16,608,378 1,832,29 
1937 27,525,813 26,942,930 25,481,464 1,461, 4¢ 
Plowe and listers 1939 20,305,434 22,423,545 19,123,340 3,300, 20 
1938 26,743,664 26,151,016 22,281,552 3,869,464 
1937 33,042,165 32,468,225 28,760,177 3,708,045 
Harrows, rollers, pulverizers, 
and stalk cutters 1939 11,723,431 12,485,508 11,604,416 881.09 
1938 13,276,272 12,609,709 11,680,642 929,067 
1937 16,652,889 15,547,916 14,506,839 1,041,07 
Cultivators and weeders 1939 12,290,016 13,178,025 12,585,988 592,037 
1938 16,871,148 16,394,626 15,559,192 $35,454 
1937 22,230,536 21,045,915 20,256,312 789,60 
Harvesting machinery 1939 47,961,746 44,215,904 38,084,665 6,131,239 
1938 71,522,394 62,463,873 56,522,643 


Sold by manufacturers 











1937 46,602, 53,365,761 50,536,525 
Haying machinery 1939 14,256,248 15,849,623 15,102,280 747,34 
1938 14,604,127 15,670,514 14.739, 402 931,11 
1937 19,740,475 18,047,827 17,028, 264 1,019, 5¢ 
Machines for preparing crops for 
market or for use . «1939 19,622,304 20,974,517 18,763,049 2,211,468 
1938 22,556,665 20,537,073 18,921,416 1,615,657 
1937 20,471,601 22,353,399 21,179,153 1,174,246 
Tractors 1939 203,575,971 203,865,504 158,373,449 45,492,055 
1938 196,217,993 202,258,366 151,394,914 50,863,452 
1937 268,394,076 258,855,257 214,192,212 44,663,045 
Engines 1939 18,737,702 18,512,817 16,656,403 1,856,414 
1938 15,401,512 15,849,320 13,964,988 1,884,332 
1937 20,848,765 19,726,990 17,838,272 1,888,718 
Farm wagons and trucks 1939 5,229,561 5,508,203 5,281,804 226,399 
1938 4,387,515 4,423,137 1.300.657 122, 481 
1937 8,565,466 8,443,862 8,287,700 156,162 
Miscellaneous farm machines she 
and equipment 1939 105,101,33% 105,125,641 99,432,112 1,693,529 
1938 87,160,603 86,756,765 81,835,174 4,921,591 
1937 95,975,116 94,443,801 89,079,995 5,363,806 
—Bureau of the Census 
ow gees = - 124 be seen that the industry in its present 
New Mexico ae . 4 oa 
Ne he Tork ** 593 dimensions affords the manufacture! 
North Carolina 189 and jobber an imposing potential of 
Ohio. ee aA} service station equipment and replace- 
Oklahoma 614 ment parts volume, with maintenance 
i wie on A iH ote service to be provided for one and one- 
Rhode Island 17 half million tractors and from 150,000 
Sent Dabetn” bat to 200,000 to be conditioned for resale. 
Tennessee , : 167 A survey by Implement & Tractor 
—— * seose A among representative tractor dealers 
Vermont 36 showed that 65.5 per cent have adequate 
Ly - oe service shop facilities; 12.3 per cent 
West Virginia 433 only limited service facilities; old estab- 
Lane eng i lished dealers not having service facili- 
oming , . » } 
. — ties, 10.6 per cent. The average num- 
UNITED STATES ...++-++000: 19,266 ber of major tractor overhaul jobs done 


In recognition of their service obli- 
gations and under pressure of manu- 
facturers who are now better able to 
establish franchise requirements, trac- 
tor dealers are rapidly expanding their 
service facilities. To the initial equip- 
ment of special tools provided by the 
manufacturers, such units as chain 
hoists and tracks, valve refacers, elec- 
tric drills, air compressors and paint 
spraying equipment, lathes, welding 
equipment, drill presses, grinders, 
jacks, electrical testing instruments, 
etc., are being added. 

In merchandising tractors, the dealer 
finds it necessary to take in used ma- 
chines for at least four out of five 
sales. While intense competition neces- 
sitates rather liberal allowances, there 
is always an active demand for recon- 
ditioned tractors, so that the business 
is fairly profitable. It can therefore 


in 1937 by those surveyed was 29 per 
dealer; an average of 23 overhaul jobs 
per dealer also were done on trade-in 
deals. Replacement parts used are 90 
per cent genuine on own make of trac- 
tors; for other makes, 51 per cent are 
purchased from independent sources, 
38 per cent from nearest dealer and 
11 per cent from manufacturer. Auto- 
mobile jobbers get 64 per cent of the 
business on replacement parts not man- 
ufactured by tractor manufacturers, 
such as bearings, spark plugs, etc.; 27 
per cent buy from hardware jobbers. 

The 1937 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported the production of horseshoes 1” 
the United States in 1937 amounted 
220,306 kegs, at a value of $1,370.509, 
a decrease of 11.3 per cent as compared 
with 1935 when there were 248,239 
kegs produced at a value of $1,584,492. 

Farm Machinery and Equipment 
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> \\ end TRACTOR INDUSTRY 


Three powerful selling agents to help you contact 
both the manufacturing and distributing branches 
of this tremendous 500 million dollar market. 















IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR... the business paper of the Farm 
i Equipment industry serves, impartially, the best interests 
of the industry. A sound, unbiased editorial policy has made 
it the most widely quoted publication in the field. Sponsorship 
of many worthwhile, successful movements has given it prestige 
and universal acceptance. Circulation covers more than 90% 
of the industry's buying power. Published fortnightly. 








RED TRACTOR BOOK .. . pioneer reference and data book of 
2 the Tractor industry. Most widely used book of its kind. 
Circulation more than 20,000 annually. Accurate, comprehen- 
sive data and Nebraska Tractor Tests make it invaluable to 
sales, engineering and purchasing departments and executives 
of manufacturers as well as to dealers and distributors. Pub- 
lished annually. 







MILLARD’S FARM EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY . . . most compre- 
3 hensive, streamlined, easy-to-read directory in the field. 
Serves daily buying needs of 15,000 dealers. Universally used. 
“Where-to-buy” medium in its field for more than 50 years. 
Published annually. 












Effective Coverage plus Dominant Editorial Lead- 
ership assures readers . . . Readers mean SALES for 
YOU and your products. Sell the Farm Equipment 
and Tractor Industry ... Use Implement & Tractor, 
Red Tractor Book and Millard’s Farm Equipment 
Directory. 
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points out that it is difficult to esti- 
mate that portion of total volume of 
farm machinery business done through 
exclusive implement stores, hardware 
stores or other types of retail outlets. 
In many cases farm implements con- 
stitute major departments of stores 
classified under other titles. 

The sale of accessories required for 
power machinery is likewise handled, 
in many instances, through the farm 
equipment merchant, whose stock now 
includes such items as spark plugs, fan 
belts, gasoline and lubricating oil, pis- 
ton rings, radiator hose, tires, belting, 
radiators and other automotive acces- 
sories and parts. 

Many farm implement dealers are 
capitalizing the electrification of the 
farm by merchandising electrically- 
operated equipment for the household, 
as well as for the farm proper. (See 
ELECTRICAL. ) 

A survey of representative farm 
equipment dealers by Farm Machinery 
and Equipment revealed that 95 per 
cent sell gas engines; 92 per cent sell 
tractors; 83.4 per cent sell oils and 
greases; 83 per cent sell belting; 75 per 
cent sell rural hardware; 70 per cent 
sel! cream separators; 77.5 per cent 
sell washing machines; 81.2 per cent 
use motor trucks; 27.1 per cent sell 
motor trucks; 62 per cent have service 
and repair shops; 76 per cent sell farm 
fencing; 53 per cent sell farm fertiliz- 
ers; 62.3 per cent sell farm roofing; 61 
per cent sell farm water systems; 93 
per cent sell binder twine; 65 per cent 
sell poultry equipment; 67 per cent sell 
batteries. 

It was also found that 83.4 per cent 
of the dealers sell lubricating oils and 
greases. Sales ranged from 20 gallons 
to 3,750 gallons. Omitting the latter, 
the balance of dealers’ sales averaged 
155 gallons per year. 

Another survey, on the extent of sale 
of motor trucks by farm equipment 
dealers, showed that 98, or 27.1 per 
cent, sell motor trucks, while 264, or 
72.9 per cent, do not. The 98 dealers 
sold an average of eight trucks apiece. 
Repair and service stations for tractors, 
trucks and other equipment are main- 
tained by 225 of the 362 dealers sur- 
veyed, or 62 per cent. 

Farm implements and equipment rep- 
resent a large percentage of the sales 
of hardware stores throughout the 
South, according to Southern Hard- 
ware. In its annual trade survey for 
1939 among 2,500 dealers, 82 per cent 
reported sales of farm implements. 


Farm Statistics 

The number of persons living on 
farms of the United States as of Jan. 
1, 1935, was 31,800,907, the largest 
number ever recorded, exceeding the 
farm population of April, 1930, by 
1,356,557 persons. Gains occurred 
around industrial centers, mining sec- 
tions and in areas often designated as 
subsistence farming. 

In 1935 total acreage in farms was 
1,054,515,111 acres, compared with 


188 


986,771,016 in 1930. This constituted 
about 55 per cent of the total land area 
of the United States. Of the land in 
farms 34 per cent was devoted to crops 
and 49 per cent was used for pasturage 
or grazing. The average size of farms 
was 154.8 acres in 1935, compared with 
156.9 acres in 1930. 

Between April 1, 1930, and Jan. 1, 
1935, the value of farm buildings de- 
clined about one-third, or from $47,879,- 
838,358 to $32,858,844,012. On a per 
farm basis the decline amounted to 
$2,791, the average value declining from 
$7,614 to $4,823. 

With gross farm income for 1939 
estimated at $9,769,000,000, cash farm 
ireome plus government payments 
amounted to $8,518,000,000 as com- 
pared with $8,081,000,000 in 1938. 

Income from crops gained 4 per cent 
in 1939 with greatest increases in corn, 
potatoes, apples, peaches, pears, flax- 
seed, soybeans, sweet clover and hops. 
Declines were reported in income from 
cotton lint, tobacco, sugar beets and 
sugar cane. 

For the first six months of 1940 
cash farm income, including govern- 
ment payments, was 8 per cent higher 
than that for the like 1939 period. The 
total for the first half of 1940 was esti- 
mated at $3,824,000,000 as compared 
to $3,532,000,000 in the first six months 
of 1939. Government payments in the 
first half of 1940 amounted to $410,- 
000,000 as compared to $414,000,000 in 
the corresponding 1939 period. 

The number of farms in each state, 
as counted in the 1935 census, was as 
follows: 

NUMBER OF FARMS, 1935 
Increase over 





States 1935 1930 
Alabama 273.455 16,060 
Arizona 18,824 4,651 
Arkansas 253.013 10,679 
California : 150,360 14,684 
Colorade : 63,644 3,688 
Connecticut 32,157 14,962 
Delaware .. 10,381 674 
District of Columbia 89 15° 
Florida 72,822 13,856 
Georgia 250.544 5,054°* 
Idaho 45,113 3,439 
Illinois 231,312 16,815 
Indiana 200,835 19,265 
Iowa ... 221,986 7,058 
Kansas . 174,589 8,547 
Kentucky 278,298 31,799 
Louisiana 170.299 8,854 
Maine . 41,907 2,901 
Maryland 44,412 1,209 
Massachusetts 35.094 9.496 
Michigan . 196,517 27,145 
Minnesota 203,302 18,047 
Mississippi 311,683 980° 
Missouri 278,454 22,514 
Montana 3,067 
Nebraska 4,158 
Nevada 3. 254 
New Hampshire 17,695 2,789 
New Jersey 29,375 3,997 
New Mexico 41,369 9,965 
New York 177,027 17,221 
North Carolina . 300,967 21,259 
North Dakota 84,606 6,631 
Ohio ae 255,146 35,850 
Oklahoma 213,325 9,459 
OPOMORM ccccs awa 64,826 9,673 
Pennsylvania . 191,284 18,865 
Rhode Island 4,327 1,005 
South Carolina 165,504 7,573 
South Dakota 83,303 146 
Tennessee 273,783 28,126 
Texas .... 501,058 5,569 
Utah ... 30.695 3,536 
Vermont 27,061 2,163 
Virginia .... .. 197,242 26,632 
Washington 84,381 13,477 
West Virginia 104,747 22,106 
Wisconsin 199,877 18,110 
Wyoming 17,487 1,476 





6,812,049 
*Indicates decrease. 


Rural Electrification 


The Rural Electrification Admir 
tration continued to make substanti«! 
advances during 1939 and 1940 in p 
viding farm homes with electric servi 
On June 30, 1940, approximately 56s.- 
000 farms were connected to REA- 
financed systems. This compares with 
370,231 on Jan. 1, 1940; 149,600 on Ja 
1, 1939, and 37,400 on Jan. 1, 1938. 

On Jan. 1, 1935, the REA reports, 
approximately 10.9 per cent of Ameri- 
can farms had central station service 
and by Jan. 1, 1940, about 25 per cent 
enjoyed high line service, an increase 
in electrified farms from 744,000 to ap- 
proximately 1,700,000 in five years. Of 
the estimated total of farms electrified 
in the United States, as of Jan. 1, 1940, 
REA-financed electric systems ac- 
counted for 20.7 per cent. As of July 
26, 1940, REA allotments to 725 bor- 
rowers totaled $292,222,114. 

A survey by the Edison Electric In- 
stitute listed a total of 1,786,000 farms 
receiving electric service Jan. 1, 1940. 
The number by states is as follows: 

Number 

State of Farms 
Alabama 37,000 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 124,500 
Colorado 17,1 
Connecticut 22,200 
Delaware 2 
Florida 14,200 
Georgia 10.100 
Idaho 4 O00 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas ; 26, 
Kentucky 29 
Louisiana 
Maine . 19,000 
Maryland 17 
Massachusetts 
Michigan . l 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri . j 
Montana ti 
Nebraska ; =4,000 
Nevada ..... ; 1,300 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 100, 000 
North Carolina 9 
North Dakota 
Ohio oa ’ 
Oklahoma 2 
Oregon . 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina - 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming . 


. O00 


16.100 


400 


oo 
S00 
140.000 
10 
> 800 
110,000 
1000 
TU 
100 
& O00 
4 O00 
50 
ee LL 
~ O00 
0 
Hon 
5? 000 
600 


TOTAL 1,786,000 


Complete farm electrification would 
require the expenditure of approximate- 
ly $1,000. While comparatively few 
farmers are able to electrify their 
farms and equipment completely, REA 
experience has shown that during the 
first six months after first receiving 
electric service the average farmer 
spends about $100 for wiring installa- 
tions and about $200 for appliances. 

In addition to the farms supplied 
with electricity, the Edison Electric In- 
stitute estimates that there are about 
250,000 others which have motor driven 
electric power plants of their own and 
perhaps 500,000 more that have ' nd- 
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mill radio charging sets. Farm-owned 
radio sets totaled 1,399,495, according 
to the 1930 census. 


Exports 
Exports of farm equipment and re- 
lated products were valued at $68,103,- 


377 in 1939 as compared to $73,769,978 


in 1938, a decline of 7.7 per cent. For 
the first six months of 1940 exports 
totaled $43,448,583. 


Associations 
Farm Equipment Institute, 608 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Available Market Data 


. . » Copies of the following pieces of market data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are available without charge (while supply lasts) to 


advertisers and agency executives. 
through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Annual Statistical Data on the Farm 

Implement Industry. 

This annual section of Implement & 
Tractor gives number and value of sales 
in the farm implement field, and other 
statistics brought up to date. 

The Agricultural Equipment Market. 

An eight-page survey including 
figures developed by the latest U. S. 
Census of tractors, small gasoline en- 
gines, farm electric motors, water piped 
in farm homes, farms electric lighted, 


They may be had direct from the publishers, or 


automobiles on farms, farm motor 
trucks. Published by Farm Implement 
News. 


An Analysis of Service Shop Facilities 
of Mid-Western Tractor Dealers. 
This illustrated booklet shows the di- 

vision of tractor sales by kinds of deal- 

ers and the amount of servicing opera- 
tions they perform. The kinds of 
equipment and tools used also are de- 
tailed. Prepared by Implement & 
Tractor. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940. | 


Agricultural Engineering, 505 Pleasant 
St., St. Joseph, Mich. Published by and 
official organ of Am. Society of Agricul- 
tural Engineers. Est. 1920. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8%xll%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 10th. Forms close ist. N. LI. 
4. A. statement on request. Agency dis- 

ints, 15-2 Circulation (ABC), 1,923; 
(gross), 2,440, Agricultural engineers of 
state and federal agencies serving agri- 
5 ¢ agricultural engineers and 
executives of the equipment and mater- 

s industries serving agriculture, 19%: 
student-members of American Society of 
cultural Engineers, 18%; public and 


culture, 35 





ge libraries, 10%; others, 18%. 

s 1 Page % Page i4 Page 

l $120.00 $75.00 $50.00 
12 100.00 60.00 40.00 
Standard color rate, $30: bleed, no charge 


Agricultural Leaders” Digest, 139 N 
Clark St., Chicago. Published by Estes 
P. Taylor. Est. 1919. Subscription $1. 
Free (controlled). Trim size, 54x8\%. 
Type page, 4%x7. Published Ist, except 
Apr., June, Aug. and Dec. Forms close 
20th. N. I. A. A. statement on request. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
(CCA), Mar., 1940, 26.575, (gross), 28,381. 


Home economics teachers, 32° agricul- 

tur teachers, 30%; extension agents, 
; others, 3% Rates- 

1 Page % Page 4% Page 

1 $200.00 $115.00 $70.00 

$ 187.50 110.00 67.50 

s 175.00 105.00 65.00 


Col rate on request; bleed no charge. 
Better Farm Equipment and Methods, 
804 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. Published by 
Midland Publishing Co. Est. 1928. Free. 
Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 5x8. Pub- 
lishe every other month, Jan. 31, Mar. 
sl, May 30, July 31, Sept. 30, Nov. 30. 


For? close 5 days preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCA), 9,556, 
er ), 9,957. Vocational agriculture in- 
Structors, 63%; county agriculture agents, 
31° lise., 6%. Rates— 
Tin 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
l $110.00 $60.00 $35.00 
6 100.00 55.00 30.00 
12 90.00 52.50 28.00 


rate, 1 page, $75; each additional 
oF 


page same color in same form, $25. 


Eastern Dealer in Implements and Ve- 
hicles Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. Pub- 
lished by Wright & Wilkinson, Inc. Est. 
1907 ibscription $1. Trim size, 10%x 
13% ype page, 9x12. Published 15th. 
Forn lose 12th. Agency discounts, 10-2. 


“irculation (Publisher's Statement), 
»¥90. Dealers, 90%; mfrs. and agencies, 
il . 

.ates— 


1 Page % Page 4% Page 
Flat $60.00 $33.00 $18.00 
Color, $20 page; bleed, no charge. 
Electricity on the Farm, 

(See ELECTRICAL, ) 


Farm Implement News, 431 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. Est. 1882. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished every other Thursday. Forms close 
1 week preceding. Agency discounts, 
13-3. Circulation (ABC), 14,407, (gross), 
14,712, Dealers and jobbers, 83%, manu- 
facturers, 7%, manufacturers’ represen- 
tatives, 7%; others, 3%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page ls Page 4% Page 

1 $150.00 $77.00 $39.00 
13 124.00 64.00 33.00 
26 122.00 62.00 32.00 


Color, $50 extra (red or Persian orange). 
Bleed 15% extra 
For additional data see page 184. 


Farm Implement News Buyer’s Guide, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Pub- 
lished by Farm Implement News Co. Est. 
1888. Distributed to subscribers. Trim 
size, 8%x5%. Type page, 4%x74. Pub- 
lished Feb. Forms close Jan. Ist. Agen- 
cy discounts, none. Circulation (Publish- 
er’s Statement), 11,049 Rates—l1 page, 
$100; % page, $50; % page, $25. 

For additional data see page 184. 
Farm Machinery and Equipment, 804 
Pine St., St. Louis. Published by Mid- 
land Pub. Co. Est. 1886. Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discount, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 6,165 Dealers and jobbers, 
84%; manufacturers, 10%; salesmen, 5%: 


schools, 1% Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
$95.00 $47.50 $23.75 

6 85.00 45.00 23.75 
12 82.50 42.50 22.50 
24 77.50 41.25 21.25 


Color rate, $50 extra for first 
bleed, 15% extra 

Ford Tractor Equipment News, 1860 
Broadway, New York City. Published by 
Ford Tractor Equipment News Pub. Co. 
Est. 1940. Subscription, $1. Page size, 
74x10 Published quarterly Forms 
close 15th of publication month. Circula- 
tion (Publisher's Statement), 2,500, Agen- 


page, 


cy discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
1 Page % Page % Page 
Flat $85.00 $45.00 $25.00 


Color rate, $25 per page: bleed, no extra 
charge. 

Implement & Tractor, 10th & Wyandotte 
Sts., Kansas City, Mo. Published by Im- 
plement Trade Journal Co. Est. 1886. 
Subscription, $1.75. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published fortnightly, 
Saturday. Forms close 10 days preced- 
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ing. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(ABC), 12,025, (gross), 12,854, Dealers 
and jobbers, 80%; manufacturers, 7%; 
manufacturers’ and jobbers’ representa- 


tives, 10%; others, 3%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 14 Page 
1 $130.00 $65.00 $32.50 
6 112.00 56.00 28.00 
12 107.00 53.50 26.75 


Color rate, $50 (red or orange); bleed, 
10% extra. 
For additional data see page 187. 


Implement-Hardware Bulletin, 
(See HARDWARE. ) 

Implement Record, 1355 Market St., San 
Francisco, Calif. Published by Osgood 
Murdock. Est. 1904. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 8%x1l%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published list. Forms close 3 days pre- 
ceding. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 


ment), 2,100. Agency discounts, 13-2 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $60.00 $36.00 $21.50 
6 57.00 34.00 20.50 
12 54.00 32.50 19.50 


Color rate, standard red, $25; add’l. page, 
$15; other color, $30; add'l. page, $20; 
bleed, 10% extra on gross earned rate. 


Millard’s Farm Equipment Directory, 
Graphic Arts Bldg., Kansas City, Mo 
Published by Implement Trade Journal 
Co. Est. 1885 Subscription, free, con- 
trolled Trim size, 6%x9\4. Type size, 
5x8. Published annually, March 1. Forms 
close Feb. 10 Agency discount, 15-2 
Circulation (Sworn), controlled, 14,950; 


(gross), 15,055. Farm equipment deal- 

ers, 99%: jobbers, 1% Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$120.00 $60.00 $30.00 


Standard red, $25 for one page; $10 extra 
for each additional page Other colors, 
$35 per page. Bleed, 10% extra. 

For additional data see page 187 


Northwest Farm Equipment Journal, 1011 
Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Published by Farm Implement Pub. Co. 
Est. 1887. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 75/6x10%. Published 
1st. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 13-3. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 3,899 Retail implement 
dealers, 95%; others, 5° Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$60.00 $32.50 $18.00 

6 57.00 30.88 17.10 
12 54.00 29.25 16.20 


Color rate 





red, $25 page; bleed, 10%. 


Red Tractor Book, The, 601 Graphic Arts 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo Published by 
Implement Trade Journal Co Est. 1916. 
Individual copy, $1 Free with annual 
subscription to “Implement & Tractor.” 
Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 54%4x8. Pub- 
lished May 1. Forms close April 10th 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
(1939-40 edition) (Publisher's State- 
ment), 20,138 Flat page rate, $240; ™& 
page, $120; ™% page, $60. Standard red 
$75 Bleed, 10% extra 
For additional data see page 187 


The Spokesman and Harness World, 15 
E. 8th St., Cincinnati, O. Est. 1884. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
74x10. Published lst. Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts, 13-2. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 3,000. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $85.00 $55.00 $40.00 
6 66.67 37.50 22.50 
12 55.00 33.34 18.75 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers, 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


Tractor Field Book, 431 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. Est, 1916. Per copy, $1.00. Cov- 
ers tractors and other power farm equip- 
ment lines. Published by Farm Imple- 
ment News. Trim size, 8%x12. Type page, 
7x10. Published July 1. Forms close May 
ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 


(Publisher’s Statement), 20,200. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $240.00 $120.00 $60.00 
For additional data see page 154. 
CANADA 


Canadian Farm Implements, 365 Banna- 
tyne Ave., Winnipeg. Est. 1904. Published 
by Home Publishing Co. Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 14x10%. Type page, 9%x12. 
Published 7th. Forms close 4th. Agency 
discounts, 15-3. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 6,125; (gross), 6,660. Deal- 
ers, 93% jobbers and factories, 3° 


Os 


others, 4% Rates 
1 Page % Page % Page 
Flat $73.92 $36.96 $18.48 


Color rate, $20 per color; bleed, 10% of 


page rate add'l. 
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Florists, Seeds 


(See also Dairy Products, Produce) 





‘y HERE are three major divisions in 
the horticulture industry florists, 
nurserymen and seedsmen. All are in- 
timately related, but each division is 
generally considered a separate indus- 
try. The largest group includes the 
producers and retailers of cut flowers 
and plants, together with their jobbers 
and wholesale commission merchants. 

The retail and producing phases in 
all branches of the horticultural in- 
dustry are closely aligned. The field 
embraces about 25,000 firms or indi- 
viduals with credit ratings. Of these, 
at least 20,000 are retailers. Of these 
retailers, at least 70 per cent have pro- 
ducing properties, su¢h as greenhouses 
or nurseries. About 95 per cent of all 
producers large and small operate re- 
tail departments 

Retail outlets were increased greatly 
in the five-year period from 1935 to 
1940 by instituting retail selling at 
greenhouses located on main highways 
near towns and cities. This trend was 
cmphasized in a 1939 census. conducted 
by the Society of American Florists. 

With the exception of retailers in 
metropolitan areas, retailers and pro- 
ducers of cut flowers and plants are 
generally considered to be the same 
firms or individuals. Florists generally 
attempt to produce a part of their 
stock sold at buying the re- 
mainder from the wholesale 
shipping center, according to Florists’ 


retail, 
nearest 


Review. 

The survey conducted by Stevenson, 
Jordan & Harrison for the Society of 
American Florists gave this breakdown 
! the 
vrowers: 


geographic 
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North Carolina r \° ; 
North Dakota t 11 | 
Ohio yt 680 27 
Oklahoma 22 134 { 
Oregon 75 143 ‘ 
Pennsylvania 355 66 4) 
Rhode Island 0 159 ” 
South Carolina 10 85 ” 
South Dakota , 17 2 
Tennesse 17 119 7 
Texas ’ 35 Ss 
l‘tah , 20 2 
Vermont 22 5D 
Virginia 55 193 ‘ 
Washingtor 159 76 1 
West Virgir 13 65 ; 
Wisconsit 125 176 10 
Wvoming l 10 a 
Tota 1.571 10,751 101 


There are 12,726 retailers and whole- 
salers of flowers and plants (on rec- 
ord), operating 172,833,000 square feet 
of greenhouses, with annual sales of 
$101,200,000 (wholesale value). 

Of these, 2,522 are large-scale pro- 
ducers, selling at retail or wholesale, a 
majority being both retailers and 
wholesalers. These large-scale produc- 
ers operate a total of 121,564,000 
square feet of greenhouses, or 70.6 per 
cent of the total. 

The value of greenhouse properties 
is $22,623,548, in which 52,409 persons 
are employed, according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

There are 7,208 nurseries (retail and 
wholesale) which operate 4,786,008 
square feet of greenhouses, employing 
47,718 persons; 1,452 retail seed stores 
have annual net sales of $70,947,233. 
The computed number of retailers in 
these branches of the horticultural 
trade is approximately 20,000. Of these, 
approximately 5,800 are members of 
the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Asso- 
ciation. Approximately 3,000 are mem- 
bers of the Telegraph Delivery Service. 


Nocietu of American Flo 


The remainder are independents, oper- 
ating independently without clearing 
house affiliations. 


Nurserymen 

The American Nurseryman 
that record building of small homes, 
combined with federal housing projects 
and public building construction, has 
furnished such impetus to the produc- 
tion of trees, shrubs, vines and peren- 
nials and to their planting on landscape 
contracts that the depression has been 
left behind and sales reported for 1939 
were the largest in a decade. Improve- 
ment in the agricultural field has like- 
wise led to much improved demand fot 
trees for farm orchards, windbreaks 
and shelter belts. Fruit and nut trees 
have been in somewhat better demand, 
but the better rates of orchard produc- 
tion and the strong increases in citrus 
fruits have leveled off the planting of 
other fruits to replacement proportions. 

The past few years have seen a great 
increase in interest in home grounds 
and gardens, as contrasted with the 
dwindling of the large private estates, 
resulting in more widespread purchase 
of plant materials for the home grounds. 
partly through the stimulus of p ili 
highway and park plantings under fed- 
eral aid. 

While the number of large nursery 
and landscape organizations has not In 
creased, there has been a very table 
growth in the number of small so ill 
“neighborhood nurseries.” These have 
made available to the motoring public 
fresh plants for the garden, { in 
many cases supplies and equipm: 
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old in a garden shop or display room 
n the office building. Florists and Farm and Garden Supply Stores, 1935* 
Figures on state inspected nurseries ———F loriste———-. oe, 5. 
sued by the departments of agricul- wneven seaven wae of aaneee a ja oa nen 
beni eal ai ai NITE rere 17 95,302, 9,035 242,465,0 
ture of the various states reveal a total BO pps 1/037 10,179,000 313 13,056.00 
over twice the number of nurseries SEE sitcheddndstnsncee cen 214 2,184,000 51 2,215,000 
ties > Sn Seth een my eae la haa len oe Natit 590,000 80 1,622,000 
hown by the last census of the horti Massachusetts ...............+.-. 615 6,046,000 119 7,349,000 
cultural industry, taken in 1929, but at 54 543,000 19 353,000 
<cinee : orryv — . . Pe DEE cancccsccetenceneses 71 673,000 7 387,000 
nce bulbs, berry plants and some St lesen naa 17 143,000 37 1,130,000 
florists’ crops are included, exact figures 
have been di arrive : , MIDDLE ATLANTIC. ...2..0.00.ccce0e 3,462 31,576,000 1,166 46,360,000 
1029 federal census showed 7,206 nurs. | NeW $0ite? cwcccssscccos sz agakonn = 1s Ft-00 
Jae “ sus s 7 'S- Cy p.the crane sedeesediecs 1,792 18,394, 4 19,429, 
eries producing outdoor crops of trees, POMMGFIVOMIR cc ccccccccccesccess 1,018 8,644,000 551 19,526,000 
evergreens, shrubs, vines, fruits, nuts East NortH CENTRAL............. 2,466 19,958.000 1,802 60,374,000 
and herbaceous perennials, as well as ee oe eee eee eeeeeesseeeneeeees be yey tt 4 Renee 
. i ‘ Rov DL, 65506 b6s05000K0s0s00000%0 2 836, 883, 
tender plants in the sub-tropical por- en coe gana 455 3,841,000 256 9:623.000 
tions of the southernmost states. Acres GOO cecccccccsccscerscccccsocces 750 5,942,000 561 19,905,000 
used in production totaled 140,736 and WICORMR cc ccecteccccccsccesece 231 2,190,000 305 9,297,000 
the value of land, buildings and equip- wee NortTH CENTRAL............. 708 1.367.008 1,634 35. 283.088 
, me @72 908 it ll Dr ccEsn di icieksveondeneshsices 163 1,250,000 487 10,500,000 
ment was $78,296,861. Persons em NEE tc cunechscospacuntaiuninns 85 753,000 202 5.098.000 
ployed totaled 47,718 and total sales SE deccnccesasnuaaseesand 114 1,472,000 326 5,772,000 
want are ¥< 7 PIE ~~ DE Sé6ctwtsceswet canis antes 321 2,640,000 253 8,763,000 
receipts were $63,117,515. In connec 7 niin cabeacuuecevnionn 7 698.000 181 3.739,000 
tion were operated greenhouses cover- NS eS See 13 238.000 86 2,325,000 
ing 4,786,008 square feet, having a total Eee re 23 196,000 99 2,125,000 
value of $3,440,003. Sour I cn te0nd.-chincenee 885 7,768,000 1,891 37,986,000 
asians ’ sa DENWENO cc cncccccescccecesvsees 26 y 571,000 
The investment of the average nur District of Columbia. ..........: 56 1,064,000 10 316,000 
seryman is considerable, and he is a Florida dD inkth dine ae nae Khia ee 138 tina ae ry yee 
nai al ‘ ee ee Dt Sncacunicnesedesbaceused o 1 J 2 ,077, 
large scale buyer. _The market is for SET ticdsenenbearesekotoes 184 1,545,000 72 3,027,000 
tools, spraying equipment, insecticides ace Covetina Divwktnheekaabene 108 reapers 390 8,612,000 
cat . WUE CRIGTIMR ccccccccccccccccce 69 97,000 428 6,742,000 
and fungicides, lumber, motor trucks, rete ntudeseccudachuce 117 1,328,000 151 5,553,000 
packing cases, twine and shipping ma- WOU WHEE Hisinscisccccicccs 80 746,000 50 450,000 
lals, ir i > r 
terials, irrigating equipment, plows and East SouTH CENTRAL.............. 385 3,083,000 869 13,430,000 
cultivators, fertilizers, grafting wax, i Sond Seda wa dnd dedaacnes 76 517,000 318 5,861,000 
runi ui e se8 .. cones no sca nea be adieas 133 1,075,000 198 3,215,000 
pruning equipment, greenhouses, gat DEN. Gccuéconchenencdsacees 61 228000 197 2'106,000 
den equipment, implements and sup- WEEE cahsdubanuncasdaienses 115 1,263,000 156 2,248,000 
plies, and catalogs. 
West SourH CENTRAL............. 609 4,041,000 570 9,311,000 
r- Developments abroad have brought Arkansas SOREL REN ree 58 267.000 89 1,638,000 
: ow aT SE ag % sce EE? Cont ec anesadetaceue tans 98 787,000 78 1,482,000 
é about several changes in the horticul DED aicoenssanscneccbaccsene 88 726,000 133 1,465,000 
tural industry, according to the Florists ae ae ghia a ds cans aaa etait 365 2,261,000 270 4,726,000 
Exch ; 2 We as eliming : 
Exchange. The war has eliminated the | Mounrarn............- cccceeceeee 228 2,057,000 250 7,574,000 
supply of Holland-grown bulbs such as POEL. dncaaccectoccscesenconces 24 171,000 22 688,000 
tulips, hyacinths ‘rocuses, ¢ SEE 666000 c6uens veevonssesae 71 624,000 88 2.771.000 
ini ‘ pe, hyacinths and crocuses, and EE SE tedpabessostcncxeataseens 25 244.000 36 1,390,000 
: = is no indication that bulbs will be Montana sedbsadandeaseisiteteses 30 461.000 25 1,001,000 
es, delivered to this country for f sale T@VEGR ncccccccccccccccccccccess 4 49.000 j(j = = 6 + = sesess 
ao = Pe y for fall sale SIE: 5. s cnneossbecdeanas 8 68.000 19 830,000 
over the retail counter to amateurs, Tit ness cninsinghicnvess ton 48 332.000 42 576,000 
jas nor for fall and spring planting by WEE eeewstccedacceeseuacess 18 108,000 18 318,000 
4 the commercial flower grower. PACIFIC... - 2-602 eee eee cee eeeeees 1,302 9,393,000 540 16,052,000 
> The non-receipts of the above stock | Oregon s-.....scllclll 408 "876.000 “33 1828-000 
“0 will necessitate growers and retailers Washington ........++...++-++0+: _ 149 _ 1,382.000 101 2,336,000 
_— to find substitutes which can be grown Chain stores and sales are not included in oa corne a nani 
* economically in the different parts of panditvensecandin Masinicc vicenistaie ei 
od this country. | . . 
- The companies doing a retail florist a much wider variety and are open- 
f ; I eeds 
aks business and the retail seedsmen will ing new markets for flowers. Th ‘x divisi to th 
ert , er ; ‘a ere are six divisions to the seec 
ees probably find it to advantage to fea- The southern states for the past few iaiaioars (1) retailers, (2) whole- 
, ture pottery, glassware, and all types ee gS eee Stioe : Ce ager ~ 
nd, 5 ; . ¥. JPS years have shipped quantities of flow-  calers (3) jobbers, (4) contract seed 
a of garden supplies in addition, this ete ; Pt gil arkets b luring mm Vrs =e F 
uc ; ers to the northern markets but during growers, (5) mail order seedsmen, and 
- being a sort of substitute for Holland- + wor oe en increase eitites * . sie” 
ru the past year there has been increased (§) jmporters and exporters. The in- 
‘ grown bulbs. The sale of the above gomand by flower buvers thr he . eee oe 
, ‘ demand by flower buyers through the dustry is comprised of 250 contract 
ns. items will attempt to replace the profit soyth and Southwest é : 
hicl at - a Sou ( st. growers; 750 wholesalers, jobbers, ex- 
eat Which the bulbs supplied, according to , . . : M 
oars “es The opening of this new buying’ porters and importers; 6,000 retailers, 
nds the Florists Exchange. ; i j i i 
, power both from a retail standpoint whose major business is that of han- 
ass Another advantage in handling pot- and also from a growing point of view, dling seeds, agricultural and horticul- 
sae a de glassware equipment, etc. is that offers a new market for all types of tural supplies; and 549 mail order deal- 
7 shag not perishable and the dealer will fertilizers, insecticides, tractors, culti- ers. Besides the above, there are a 
— «xperience no loss by lack of immediate  yating equipment and the many otmer great many drug stores (especially in 
‘ed- sales items which are every day require- the south), hardware stores and feed 
. The second important change com- ments in grower activities. stores that handle seeds and other sup- 
- mented on by this authority is the in- There were 539 establishments _ Plies. 
er) P ° ” 
- creased amount of acreage being de- wholesaling flowers and nursery stock Approximately 76,000,000 seed cata- 
abl voted in southern states such as Flor- with sales of $25,124,000 listed in the logs are distributed to consumers by 
Ted ida, Alabama, Georgia, and Tennessee 1935 Census of Wholesale Distribution. the mail order seedsmen every year. A 
ave to growing cut flowers. While this The 1935 Census of Service Establish- conservative estimate of seeds sold in 
blic area has produced considerable quan- ments listed 881 landscape gardening this manner is $70,000,000 annually. 
. in “ties of limited varieties, featuring and tree surgery service units report- Associate lines sold through catalogs 
a Particularly gladiolus and narcissus, ing receipts of $9,165,000. These are are of about an equal amount. 
at + . ° . 
the above states are now going into the latest census figures available. A recent survey made by Seed World 
940 : 
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. . ’ . . 
Retail Florists’ Analysis of Cost of Doing Business 
1938 
No. of Average % of Cost & 
Cos. Retail Total No. of Expenses 
Rpt'g Florists Cost Cos. Per 
Cost & Cost & & Rpt'g Sales 
Items of Cost & Expense Expense Expense Expense Sales Dollar 
COST OF MERCHANDISE 
All Perishable Stock 25 $16,695 43.29 22 $ .398 
Dry Stock and Accessories 22 2,446 5.89 19 056 
OVERHEAD EXPENSE 
Salary, Officers or Proprietors 20 $ 4,040 9.35 19 $ .090 
Salaries and Wages—Employees 24 6,657 16.78 21 .162 
Delivery 25 1,389 3.60 22 035 
Advertising 25 974 2.52 22 .025 
Insurance 22 384 92 19 .009 
Interest 14 316 66 12 006 
Wrapping & Packaging Supplies 19 774 1.80 17 O17 
Refrigeration, Light, Heat & Water 24 26 1.33 21 013 
Taxes (except Income & Profit tax) 22 17 1.25 20 012 
Telephone 25 447 1.15 22 .010 
Telegraph Delivery Exp.'s & Fees 19 634 1.68 17 O17 
Rent and Building Expense 24 2,017 5.11 21 .050 
Depreciation of Fix'ts & Trucks 22 891 2.17 20 020 
Dues and Subscriptions 12 193 43 11 .004 
Uneollected Accounts 19 503 1.25 16 013 
Collection Expense 11 249 48 11 005 
Traveling Expense 10 208 48 i 004 
Legal & Accounting i) 348 71 8 007 
Miscellaneous Expense 24 1,271 3.20 21 039 
Society of American Florists 








shows that over 90 per cent of the re- 
tail seed merchants are carrying allied 
lines of merchandise and that over 85 
per cent of the catalogs of mail order 
seed houses list these lines. 

In addition to the sale of seeds, seed 
dealers sell annually $150,000,000 in 
agricultural and horticultural supplies, 
according to the same authority. 


Associations 
American Association of Nursery- 


men, 636 Southern Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 

American Seed Trade Association, 
P. O. Box 6545, Cleveland. 


Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Associa- 
tion, 484 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit. 


The Society of American Florists 
and Ornamental Horticulturists, 423-A 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

Telegraph Delivery Service, 356 


Spring St., Los Angeles. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


American Nurseryman, (merged with Na- 
tional Nurseryman) 508 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. Est. 1904. Published by Amer- 
ican Nurseryman Pub. Co. Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 64x 
10 Published Ist and 15th Forms close 
5 days preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
(Sworn), 4,188. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$60.00 $30.00 $15.00 

12 52.50 26.25 13.13 
24 45.00 22.50 11.25 


Bulletin of American Dahlia Society, 251 
Court St., West Haven, Conn. Est. 1915. 
Subscription, $2 Type page, 6%x8% 
Published quarterly from Feb Forms 
close 10th preceding Agency discounts, 


15-2 Circulation (Publisher's State- 
ment), 2.755 tates 

1 Page % Page % Page 
Flat $40.00 $21.50 $12.00 


Floral West, 580 Market St., San Francis- 
co, Calif Published by McDonald Pub- 
lishing Co. Est. 1936. Subscription, $1 
Trim size, 12%x1l6% Type page, 114 x 
15 Published every other Saturday 
Forms close 5 days preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 2,200 paid: (gross), 3,400 
Rates—1l1 time, 1 inch, $2; 13 times, $1.50; 
26 times, $1.00 


Florists’ Exchange and Horticultural 
Trade World, 448 W. 37th St., New York 
City Published by A. T. De La Mare Co., 
Inc. Est. 1888. Subscription, $2.50. Type 
page, 9%x1ll% Published Saturday 
Forms close Monday Agency discounts, 
0-3. Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
9.661 (non-deductible from dues) Rates 
$2.50 per inch, 1 time rate 


Florists Review, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago Published by Florists’ Pub. Co 
Est. 1897. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 
S%x11l% Type page, 64x10. Published 
Thursday Forms close Monday. Agency 
discounts none Circulation (Swern), 
14.8519, Rates 


192 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $90.00 $45.00 22.50 
12 75.00 37.50 18.75 
26 67.50 33.75 16.88 
52 52.50 26.25 13.13 


F. T. D. News, 251 W. Larned St., De- 
troit, Mich. Published by Florists’ Tele- 
graph Delivery Assn. Est. 1920. Sub- 
scription, $2 Trim size, 9x11%. Type 
page, 7x10 Published list. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2%. Circula- 
tion (ABC), 7,714, (gross), 8,136. Retail 


florists, 91%; others, 9%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$75.00 $45.00 $27.00 
6 67.50 40.50 24.00 
12 63.00 37.50 22.50 


Standard color, $20.00. 

National Nurseryman 
American Nurseryman). 
Southern Florist and Nurseryman, 120 St. 
Louis Ave., Fort Worth, Texas. Published 
by Southern Florist Pub. Co. Est 1915. 
Subscription, $1.50. Type page, 6 5/6x10. 
Published Friday. Forms close Monday 


(merged with 


Agency discounts, 10-5 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $37.50 $20.00 $11.00 
13 34.00 18.50 10.00 
26 32.50 17.00 9.00 
52 30.00 16.00 8.00 


Color rates on request. 

Telegraph Delivery Spirit, 356 S. Spring 
St.. Los Angeles Published by Tele- 
graph Delivery Service Est. 1934. Sub- 
scription, $4 Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7%x10 Published lst. Forms close 
20th Agency discounts, 15-2. Retail 
florists, 96%; wholesale florists, 4%. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 4,100 
(non-deductible from dues). Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $60.00 $36.00 $22.00 
6 57.00 34.00 20.00 
12 52.00 30.00 17.50 


Color rates on request; bleed, $10 extra 
per page. 

Wisconsin Horticulture, 424 University 
Farm Place, Madison, Wis. Official paper 


Wisconsin Horticultural Society & Wis 
consin Garden Club Federation, Nursery- 
men's Ass'n, and 101 Horticultural Or- 
ganizations. Est. 1910. Subscription, $1 
Trim size, 7%x10%. Type page, 64x93 
Published 10th. Forms ciose 20th 
Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation (Pub 
lisher’s Statement), 4,700. Rates—F lat 
1 page, $25; % page, $14; % page, $7. 
CANADA 


Canadian Florist, 57 Simcoe St. S., Osha 
wa, Ontario, Canada. Published by Laks« 

side Publications. Est. 1905. Sub 
scription, $1.50. Trim size, 8%x1ll% 
Type page, 74x10. Published every sex 

ond Tuesday. Forms close Tuesday, 
preceding publication. Agency discount: 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher's State- 


ment), 1,630. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pag: 
1 $37.50 $18.75 $9.38 
6 36.00 18.00 9.00 
13 34.50 17.25 8.63 
20 33.00 16.50 8.25 


Canadian Horticulture and Home Maga- 
zine, Oshawa, Ont. Published by Lak« 
side Pubs. Est. 1877. Subscription, 75 
Trim size, 8%xll%. Type page, 7% x1 
Published list of first 6 mos.; 15th July 
Sept. & Nov. Forms close 20th; Ist for 
last 3 issues Agency discounts, 15-: 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 20 
035. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $105.00 $56.70 $28.35 

6 96.60 50.40 26.2: 

10 96.60 48.30 25.20 
Color rates on request. 
SEEDS 


National Seedsman, 211 W. Wacker Driv« 
Chicago, Ill. Published by National 
Seedsman Publications. Est. 1937. Sub 
scription, $2.00. Trim size, 8%xll*% 
Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms 
close 27th. Agency discounts, 15-2, Cir 
culation 1,987. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $55.00 $33.00 

6 $0.00 50.00 30.00 
80.00 45.00 27.00 


12 

Standard color, 25% additional. 
National Seedsman Year Book, 211 W 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. Published by 
Nat'l Seedsman. Est. 1935. Trim size 
6x9. Type page, 5x8. Published Dec. 1 
Forms close Oct. 10. Agency discounts 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher's Statement) 
5,500, Rates—1 page, $110; % page, $65 
% page, $35. Standard color rate; 2 color 
20%: 4 color page, $160 

Seed Trade Buyer’s Guide and Directory, 
223 W. Jackson Blivd., Chicago. Pub- 
lished by Seed Trade Reporting Bureau 
Est. 1916. Free controlled circulatior 
Type page, 7x10. Published Jan, 1. Forms 
close Dec. 1, Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Sworn), 7,000, Rates—l past 
$120; % page, $75; % page, $65; % page 
Seed Trade News, 109 N. Dearborn St 
Chicago. Est. 1923. Subscription, $ 
Trim size, 10%x16. Type page, 94x! 
Published Wednesday. Forms close Mon- 


day. Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula- 
tion (Publisher's Statement), 3.98% 
Rates— 
Times 1 Inch 
1 $3.50 
12 2.80 
26 2.406 
52 2.20 


Seed World, 223 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi 
cago. Est. 1915. Published by Seed 
Trade Reporting Bureau. Subscription 
$2. Trim size, 8%x1l1%. Type page, ‘x 
10. Published every other Friday. Forms 
close Monday preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (ABC), 3,408; 
(gross), 5,100. Retail seed stores, 62% 
wholesalers, 17%; growers, 6%; othe 
15%. Rates— 


rs 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $126.00 $69.00 $42.00 

6 108.00 58.00 AL 
13 96.00 54.00 32.00 


26 86.00 48.00 2 
Standard color, 25% additional; bleed 
15% addiitonal. 

Southern Seedsman, 225 College Bivd. 
San Antonio, Texas. Published by lL 
Kemper Wilson. Est. 1938. Subscrip 1, 


$1. Type size, 7x10. Trim size, 8%x!11's 
Published 20th preceding month. Forms 


close 15th preceding. Agency disc: 


15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s 5tate- 
ment), 3,587. Rates— oe 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $95.00 $55.00 $3 . 
6 85.00 47.00 8 
12 75.00 42.00 9 
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Flour Milling 


(See also Baking: Food Manufacturing and Distribution: Grain and Feed) 








P RODUCTION of commercial wheat 
jour totaled approximately 107,000,000 
barrels in 1939, a gain of about 1,000,- 
000 barrels over 1938. This industry 
has shown an almost equal gain in each 
of the past six years, according to 
i merican Miller. 

Other important developments in the 
field, as reported by this authority, 
include the rapid advance in production 
of Canadian mills, accelerated by war 
conditions, and domestic plans to set up 
a separate grade or standard for “en- 
riched flour.” 

The 1937 Census of Manufactures 
(latest available) reported 2,238 estab- 
lishments engaged primarily in the 
manufacture of flour, meal, and ground 
feed from wheat, corn and other 
grains, as compared with 2,193 estab- 
lishments in 1935. These establish- 
ments mill purchased grain and sell 
the products made therefrom. Value 
of products of those reporting amounted 
to $856,310,470 in 1937, compared with 
$853,219,061 in 1935. 

The 1937 census shows the following 
breakdown of flour and grain mill 
products: 

Quantity, 
barrels 
105,273,951 $617.024,692 


Value 


Wheat flour, total 


7 
White flour 98,490,341 571,557.953 
Semolina or 2,479,030 17,529,631 
Graham and whole 

wheat flour . 1,378,852 8,134,145 
Prepared flour 2,925,728 19,802,963 

Rye flour 1,424,015 6,707,573 

Buckwheat flour . 26,550,235 844,287 

Other flour, except 

rn flour (gluten, 
wheat - malt, 
nd barley-malt) 13,120,438 1,091,501 
Corn flour 310,955 1,573,106 
6,950,444 32,642,130 


Corn meal 
; and middlings 
screenings, etc 


4,182,806 116,434,273 
1,596,601 52,930,697 
Grain ground or milled during 1937, 
according to the census, was divided as 
follows: 
Bushels 
Ww t 485,868,835 
‘or! : 48,612,406 
dat ; ‘ 10,676,152 


{ 

{ 

Ry 6,807,187 
Bar .. 5,776,777 
B vheat 839,642 
0 r and mixed grains 3,335,416 


The 1937 Census of Manufactures 
listed 112 establishments engaged pri- 
marily in the manufacture, from wheat, 
oats, corn, and other grains, of “break- 
fast foods,” coffee substitutes, prepared 
flour (self-rising), and similar prepara- 
tions, with a total value of products 
amounting to $164,495,199. 

EREAL PREPARATIONS, 1937 
: Pounds Value 
Br fast foods, 
t alae ...-1,246,476,792 $112,068,049 
from wheat. 446,494,911 52,412,368 
from oats 


t. 744,233,275 50,204,823 
from other 
tins and from 
, xed grains .. 55,748,606 9,450,858 
Pre ed flour (self- 
r ) 888,514,180 38,056,016 


rits for brew- 
ise, tons.... 
ereal prepa- 
ns, including 

substitutes. 4,650,352 


A‘erican Miller says there are about 


179,671 8,605,752 
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5,000 flour mills, including Canadian 
mills, which are considered a part of 
the American milling market because 
of low duties on industrial equipment. 
There are also over 1,000 feed mills; 
over 3,000 local-trade combination flour 
and feed mills; and 1,000 cereal spe- 
cialty mills. The total is 10,000 mills. 

Flour-mill and grain-mill machinery 
in 1937 was valued at $6,916,353 com- 
pared to $5,167,349 in 1935, according 
to the Census of Manufactures. 


Associations 


Association of Operative Millers, 516 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Millers’ National Federation, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, U. 
S. Trust Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


Available Market Data 


Industrial Market No. 1. 


By questions and answers, this book- 
let gives a comprehensive picture of the 
milling industry as to its processes and 
the equipment, materials and supplies 
needed to complete them. Issued by 
American Miller. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


American Miller, 330 S. Wells St., Chi- 
cago. Published by National Miller Pub- 
lications, Inc. Est. 1873. Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. 
Published lst. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 0-2. Circulation (ABC) 7,140, 
(gross), 8,683, Mills and owners, 56%: 
superintendents and head millers, 15%; 
engineers and chemists, 14%; others, 
15% Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $190.00 $110.00 $70.00 
6 170.00 95.00 60.00 
12 155.00 87.00 50.00 


Consolidated Grain Milling Catalog, 330 
S. Wells St., Chicago. Published by Na- 
tional Miller Publications, Inc. Est. 1927. 
For flour, feed and cereal mill execu- 


tives Free, Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published every 3 years— 
next issue 1941 Forms close May Ist 


Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
12,000 Rates—1 page, $230; pages, $375; 
f pages, $610; additional pages, $110. 


The Feed Bag, 741 N. Milwaukee St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Published by Editorial 
Service Co., Inc. Est. 1925. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x 
10 Published 10th. Forms close 25th 


Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
(Sworn), 4,784 net; 5,439 gross. Rates- 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
$75.00 $41.25 $22.75 

6 67.50 37.50 20.75 
12 60.00 33.75 18.75 


Feed Bag, Annual Red Book, 741 N. Mil- 
waukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. Published 
by Editorial Service Co., Inc. Type page, 
7x10 Published October. Forms close 
September 1. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates—1l1 page, $120; 2 or 3 pages, per 
page, $110; 4 or more pages, per page, 
$100; % page, $65; % page, $35. 
Standard color, $30; bleed, 10% extra 


Feedstuffs, 118 S. 6th St.. Minneapolis. 
Published by the Miller Pub. Co Est. 
1929. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 10%x 
15. Type page, 9%x13%. Published Sat- 
urday. Forms close Tuesday. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), paid, 6,020, free (controlled), 


5,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $66.00 $36.50 
12 110.00 61.00 33.50 
26 103.00 55.00 30.00 
52 91.00 49.00 27 50 


Flour & Feed, 407 E. Michigan St., Mil- 
waukee Published by Flour & Feed 
Pub. Co. Est. 1899. Subscription, $2. 
Type page, 74x10. Published Ist. Forms 


close 25th. Agency discounts, 10-2. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $72.00 $40.00 $25.00 

6-12 60.00 33.33 20.66 


Standard color, $15 
Grain, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Published by Dean M. Clark. Est. 1936 


Subscription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (Publisher’s Statement), paid, 932; 
gross, 2,500. Owners, 16%; operators, 
29%; superintendents, 46%; allied proces- 
sors, 7%; supply trade, 2%. Rates—1 
page, $70.00; % page, $55.50; % page, 
$45.00; % page, $35.00: % page, $25.00. 


Milling Production, 118 S. 6th St.. Minne- 
apolis Minn. Published by Miller Pub- 
lishing Co. Est, 1939. Subscription, $0.50. 
Type size, 9%x12%. Published 2nd 
Wednesday each month. Forms close 2 
weeks preceding. Agency discount, 0-0 
N. L. A. A, report on request, Circulation 
(Publisher's State) (Sworn), 5,616; gross, 
7.790. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
$130.00 $72.00 $39.00 
12 100.00 55.00 20.00 


Color rate, $15.00, Bleed rate, $10.00 

Modern Miller, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. Published by Modern Miller 
Co. Est. 1878. Subscription, $2.00. Trim 
size, 10%.x13%. Type page, 9x12. Pub- 
lished Saturday. Forms close Tuesday. 


Agency discounts, 10-0. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $125.00 $70.00 $35.00 
13 100.00 60.00 30.00 
26 90.00 50.00 26.00 
52 80.00 45.00 24.00 


The Northwestern Miller, 118 S. 6th St., 
Minneapolis, Published by Miller Pub. 
Co. Est. 1873. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 10%x14. Type page, 9%x12%. Pub- 
lished Wednesday. Forms close 10 days 
preceding. Agency discounts, none. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 6,775 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $130.00 $72.00 $39.00 
12 120.00 66.00 36.00 
26 110.00 60.00 33.00 
52 100.00 55.00 30.00 


Southwestern Miller, Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Published by 
Sosland Press. Est. 1922. Subscription, 
Published 


$2. Type page, 9%x11%. 
Tuesday. Forms close Wednesday pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 13-2. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $80.00 $42.00 
13 135.00 72.00 37.80 
26 105.00 57.50 34.50 
52 75.00 40.00 21.00 
Standard color, $15; bleed, $10. 


CANADA 


Milling & Feed, University 
Tower, Montreal. Published by Holliday 
Publications, Ltd. Est. 1920. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 22nd. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Rates— 


Canadian 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$60.00 $35.00 $20.00 

6 50.00 29.00 16.00 
12 45.00 27.00 15.00 
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FOOD INDUSTRIES —“The Business Magazine Covering the Food Field“ 


@ EDITORIAL SCOPE — Food Industries is published for the 
purpose of providing an authentic medium for the ex- 
change of practical ideas by the processors of food. It covers 
not only the actual making of the product, but also its 
proper packaging, merchandising and distributing. 

Special departments, in addition to well illustrated, care- 
fully selected articles, keep the reader informed on New 
Discoveries and Inventions, New Equipment, New Pack- 
ages and Products, Food Technology and Formulas. Then, 
too, Food Industries has pioneered in the food field a series 
of special articles, each discussing a separate Unit Opera- 
tion or a basic raw material common to all food manufac- 
turing. These are forming the besis for the newly inaugu- 
rated courses in Food Technology in many leading univer- 
sities and schools. 


@ EDITORIAL STAFF — Editor, Dr. Laurence V. Burton; 
Associate Editor, Graham L. Montgomery; Distribution 
Editor, Ivan C. Miller; Associate Editor (Chicago), Ernest 
S. Stateler; Managing Editor, Frank K. Lawler; Editorial 
Representatives (Washington), Russell S. McBride; San 
Francisco, N. A. Bowers; Atlanta, Earle Mauldin. 


@ MARKET DEFINITION — $11,582,000,000 worth of all kinds of 
food products are produced annually by the country’s 49,303 
food manufacturing establishments. 12,656 of these food 
plants produce over 90% of the total production volume. It 
is in these worthwhile concerns (each with an annual volume 
that exceeds $100,000) 

that Food Industries’ 


circulation is concen- 


Wi 
LWUSTAES 


trated. As a result, ad- 
vertisers in Food Indus- 
tries are assured of 


economical coverage of 





practically 90% of the 
productive capacity of 
the food field. FOOD 
INDUSTRIES — ABC- 
ABP. A McGraw-Hill 
Business Publication, 
330 West 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


FOOD INDUSTRIES CATALOGS & DIRECTORY—‘The One Volume 
Buying Guide for the Food Field” 


@ Food Industries Catalogs & Directory contains a world 
of facts that food production men need to know about 
equipment, materials and supplies, and food laws and reg- 
ulations. This information is compiled and brought up to 
date each year by McGraw-Hill’s special Directory Division 
working in cooperation with the editors of Food Industries. 


@ CONTENTS— Food Industries Catalogs & Directory is ar- 
ranged in four convenient sections for quick, easy reference: 
Section I— Manufacturers’ Catalogs, page and multipage 
catalog data describing the equipment, materials and sup- 
plies offered by America’s leading manufacturers; Section 
II — Classified Directory of Equipment, a complete direc- 
tory of food processing equipment, materials and supplies; 
Section III — Food Standards and Regulations, a digest of 
recent Federal Food Regulations; a tabulation of State 
Foods Laws, Regulations and Standards; and Flow Dia- 
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grams of the principal branches of food manufacture; and 
Section IV — Alphabetical and Trade Name Index. 


@ DISTRIBUTION — De- 
livered in October to 
12,800 production exec- 
utives in the leading 
food processing plants 
in the country — cover- 
ing all branches of the 
industry. Advertising 
forms close Sept. 16. 
FOOD INDUSTRIES 
CATALOGS & DIREC- 
TORY, a unit of the 
McGraw-Hill Reference 
Service, 330 W. 42nd 
Street, N. Y. 


PUBLISHED ANNUALLY 





also advertisements of the Associated Business Papers, Inc., and the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, in the front index sect 
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Food Manufacturing and Distribution 


See also Baking; Bottling, Beverages and Soda Fountains; Brewing and Malting: Confectionery; Dairy Products, 


Produce; Flour Milling: Meat Packing, By-Products) 





T xe 1937 Census of Manufactures 
(latest available) covered 49,303 estab- 

shments in the food and kindred prod- 
icts industry, against 48,681 in 1935. 
Value of their products amounted to 
$11,583,063,550 against $9,510,674,624 
in 1935. The average number of wage 
earners for 1937 was 911,003, who re- 
ceived $994,899,358 in wages, compared 
with 797,442 wage earners who received 
$799,881,481 in 1935. Cost of materials, 
containers, fuel, and purchased elec- 
tric energy totaled $8,146,869,432 in 
1937, and $6,721,920,280 in 1935. 

The food and kindred products classi- 
fication in the summary of the 1937 
Census of Manufactures ranked first in 
number of establishments, cost of ma- 
terials, containers, fuel and purchased 
electric energy, and value of products 


among the sixteen industry groups 
which made up the census. 
Canned Foods 

Reports on the volume of canned 


foods for the past two years are given 
as follows by the National Canners As- 
sociation: (Figures are for thousands 
of cases, with the cases counted on the 
basis of 24 number two cans to a case, 
unless otherwise noted.) 


PRINCIPAL CANNED FOODS 
\ etables 1938 1939 
*Asparagus 2.403 2,520 
*Beans, green 8.596 6,946 
Beans, fresh lima 1,920 2 000 
Beans wax 1,806 1,148 
we « 3,176 2,271 
Carrots 704 1,127 
rn, sweet .. 20,469 14,567 
s 25.458 16,074 
*Pumpkin, squash 1,195 2,292 
Spinach are 2 883 4,000 
matoes 22,960 24,209 
*Tomato juice ‘ 8,988 11,091 
mato pulp a wie 2,164 2,106 
] 
' es 1,751 2,841 
sauce 1,526 3,057 
ots ; 1,729 3,541 
Kberries 4 394 
k raspberries 117 179 
i raspberries 202 256 
1 pitted cherries 1,695 3.155 
et cherries .. 730 1,072 
pefruit >, 655 1,229 
pefruit juice 8,022 9,199 
hes 10,400 12,116 
. rs ‘ 1,848 4,803 
S fie 70 126 
es 783 2,299 
: es ‘ aes 93 124 
wherries 95 153 
. cocktail 1,942 3,563 
’ ts for salads 938 1,534 
tual cases. 
nning and preserving industries 


in ‘he United States produced products 


d g 1937 valued at $867,337,746, 
a ling to the Census of Manufac- 
t 


for that year. These were classi- 
feo in two main groups: 


C and dried fruits and 
tables, canned and bot- 
juices, preserves, jellies, 
butters, pickles, and 

OD dtachonawansdeceseunssees $788,927,440 
. and cured fish, crabs, 


ps, oysters, and clams 78,410,306 
iblishments numbering 2,772 were 
er ed in the production of canned 





Production in Food and Kindred 
Industries, 1937 


Industry* 
Main and Sub-Classi- 
fication 
Number 
of es- Value of 
tablish- products 
mentsf 1937 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
Biscuits and crackers 319 $ 208,297,832 
Bread and other 
SE. 6 eewedne 16,874 1,217,865,027 
BEVERAGES 
Non-alcoholic ...... 3,920 276,779,080 
Malt, alcoholic ..... 653 537,105,238 
SARE SSP 337 42,732,657 


Distilled, alcoholic.. 151 113,102,963 


Rectified and blend- 


ff eer 210 144,455,224 
CANNED AND PRE- 
SERVED Foops 
Canned and proc- 
essed fruits and 
vegetables ....... 2,772 788,927,440 
Fish and sea food, 
canned and pre- 
SP... ébsonenenen 325 78,410,306 
CONFECTIONERY AND 
CHOCOLATE PROD- 
UcTs 
Chewing gum ...... 25 56,721,746 
Chocolate and cocoa 
UU re 40) 102,346,113 
Confectionery ...... 1,226 305,839,262 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 
EERE 3,716 589,766,818 
oer 2,567 112,785,898 
Condensed and evap- 
orated milk ...... 601 210,717,581 
BOG GUOREE wcccccnsas 2,885 282,002,617 
GRAIN PRODUCTS 
Cereal preparations 
(breakfast food, 
prepared flour, cof- 
fee substitutes.... 112 164,495,199 
Corn products ~ 27 135,819,685 
Feeds, prepared, ani- 
mal and fowl..... 1,126 415,211,162 
Flour and other 


grain mill products 2,238 856,310,470 


Macaroni and relat- 






ed products ...... 319 50,358,752 
DE: -cianeasnetenueed 56 94,629,627 
Rice, cleaning and 

sn eendé a 61 46,852,756 

MEAT AND MEAT 

PRODUCTS 
Meat packing prod- 

Ee eee 1,160 2,787,357,940 
Poultry, cleaning,- 

dressing and pack- 

_ eee 533 105,841,342 
Sausages and relat- 

ed products ...... 817 156,136,829 

OILS AND FATs 
Oleomargarine, and 

other butter sub- 

a pins 16 44,562,694 
Shortenings (other 

than lard) and oils 48 239,495,067 

SUGAR 
DOGe GET cccescse 87 107,395,536 
Cae GT scccaces 72 29,151,355 
Cane sugar refining 23 424,630,784 

MISCELLANEOUS 
TED. sersadnetuee 398 117,897,193 
Manufactured ice .. 3,847 136,541,982 
Vinegar and cider. 117 6,427,223 


Other food products 1,049 278,638,830 


Totals Kea wauwnt 49.303 $11,583,063,550 

*Industry groupings are those used in 
the 1937 Census of Manufactures. 

*The Census of Manufactures does 
not enumerate or consider plants with 
less than $5,000 annual value of product 
in the census year. 











vegetables and soups; canned fruits 
and canned and bottled juices; dried 
fruits; preserves, jams, jellies and 


fruit butters; pickles, salad dressings, 
ketchup, sauces, and miscellaneous 
products. In 1937, these establishments 


9° 


employed 137,064 wage earners receiv- 
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ing $92,638,222, compared to 116,298 
wage earners receiving $70,612,276 in 
1935. 
The leading items in the Census of 
Manufactures, 1937, were as follows: 
CANNED AND PRESERVED FOOD 
PRODUCTION, 1937 
Cases Value 
Canned vegetables 


SOE DOME cisceccs 199,731,817 $379,364,640 


Canned fruits and 

canned and bottled 

SE gcwhabeus aes 63,764,485 166,465,930 
Fruit juices, in bulk 

TS Pee 4,160,568 2 406.396 


61,803,529 
1,016,204 
6,476,147 


Dried fruit (1,000 Ibs.) 
Ketchup (in bulk).. 
Prepared mustard 
Preserves, jams, jel- 
lies and fruit but- 


1,160,489 


SOE wesececaceceses e88eece 36,597,977 
WER ctttehodducss 6000600 33,501,014 
Salad dressings 47,799,070 


DM teseeensaene®s ceswese 7,558,697 
ee, Sb Qccccc —sevcere 2,509,251 
TY sbaeadueestene sraeces 4,183,335 
Cese-pRek Grits 1.0 cecccce 4,622,431 


The Agricultural Marketing Service 
reports that, on a ten-year average, ap- 
proximately one-third of the total pro- 
duction of 33 major truck crops is for 
processing, with two-thirds for direct 
shipment to market as fresh vegetables. 
In 1939, approximately 6,616,300 tons 
of 21 crops were shipped to the market 
for sale as fresh vegetables, while 
3,282,700 tons of 11 crops were sold for 
processing. (Detailed figures on each of 
these crops appear in the section on 
DAIRY PRODUCTS; PRODUCE.) 

Total commercial production of salad 
dressing, mayonnaise, and related prod- 
ucts attained the record total of ap- 
proximately 43,700,000 gallons in 1939, 
as compared with 40,000,000 in 1938, 
according to a survey by the Foodstuffs 
Division of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, of 88 of the 
most important concerns in the in- 
dustry. 

There were 224 establishments en- 
gaged in the manufacture of tin cans 
and other tinware, except stamped ware 
other than tin cans, in 1937. This in- 
cludes tin can departments operated by 
manufacturers for use as containers 
for their own products. Products for 
this industry had a value of $358,796,- 
401. Wage earners numbering 33,145 
received $37,194,128 in wages. Cost of 
materials, fuel, and purchased electric 
energy was $245,110,322; and value 
added by manufacture, $113,686,079. 
TYPES OF CANS MANUFACTURED, 1937 

Number 
(000 omitted) 
cans, 
evapo- 


Type Value 
Vent-hole' top 
chiefly for 
a 2 are 
Sanitary cans, includ- 
ing sweetened con- 


1,800,079 $ 16,126,686 


densed milk cans... 9,592,248 168,932,899 
Dairy milk cans. ‘ eeeae 5,040,856 
Ice cream cans .... 999 535,873 
Other miscellaneous 


cans and packages.. 130,367,606 


Frozen Foods 
United States production of frozen 
fruits and vegetables totaled 213,200,- 
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000 pounds in 1939, according to the 
Western Canner and Packer Yearbook. 
This was about 5,600,000 pounds less 
than the 1938 pack of 218,800,000 
pounds. 

The frozen fruit pack gained in 1939, 
totaling 140,618,496 pounds as com- 
pared to 129,184,496 pounds in 1938. 
The frozen vegetable pack totaled 72,- 
576,625 pounds in 1939 as compared to 
89,752,489 pounds in 1938. 

According to this publication, larger 
packs are anticipated for 1940 with 
carryovers into the 1940 packing season 
rather small. Other factors contribut- 
ing toward progress in this section of 
the industry are research, new plants, 
improved techniques in both manufac- 
ture and distribution. 

Institutional customers take about 55 
per cent of the total frozen pack while 
45 per cent reaches private kitchens. 
Hotels, restaurants, and hospitals are 
year-round customers because they have 
found that frozen foods are easier to 
handle. Waste, sand, bones are elim- 
inated before the fruit, vegetables, fish 
or meat are frozen. Thus, the pack- 
aged product is ready to be cooked or 
served. 

Although first considered a threat to 
the canning industry, quick freezing 
has been investigated for adaptation by 
canners and can manufacturers. The 
advantage of freezing in cans is said 
to be the protection against drying 
which often occurs when heat is ex- 
tracted from food. Numerous canners 
have already entered the field. 

The frozen food industry has added 
to the demand for refrigeration equip- 
ment, paper cartons, wooden boxes, 
cans and tins. 

A sidelight to the frozen food indus- 
try is the development of refrigerated 
lockers, especially in rural areas. There 
are about 3,000 such storage plants in 
the country providing family locker 
bins in which bulk produce can be kept 
at icy temperatures.—|See REFRIGERAT- 
ING INDUSTRIES. | 


Fish 

According to the Bureau of Fisheries, 
fisheries of the United States yield 
nearly 4,500,000,000 pounds of fish and 
shellfish annually. When ready for 
market, as processed or manufactured 
products, this fishery harvest has a 
value of about $250,000,000 a year to 
wholesalers and processors. It is divided 
as follows: Canned products, $105,000,- 
000; whole frozen fish, $9,000,000; cured 
fish, $16,000,000; fresh and frozen pack- 
aged fish, $27,000,000; whole fresh fish, 
$57,000,000; and by-products, $36,000,- 
000. 

The commercial fisheries and fishery 
industries provide employment to more 
than 220,000 persons. Of these, about 
130,000 are fishermen, and the rest are 
employed in the manufacturing and 
other shore fishery industries. In addi- 
about 300,000 persons are en- 
gaged in allied industries—like manu- 
facturing of products or equipment in 
use by the fisheries such as boats, ship- 
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The Canned Fruits and Vegetables Industry, by Size of Output, 1937° 
Number of Value 
Annual establish- Wage Value of added by 
production ments earners Wages products manufacture 
$5,000 to $19,999........... 582 3,845 $ 1,017,170 $ 6,769,923 $ 2,487,216 
$20,000 to $49,999........... 518 7,340 2,394,587 17,262,703 6,206,126 
$50,000 to $99,999...... -. 475 11,325 4,727,217 34,166,490 12,021,556 
$100,000 to $249,999..... 576 22,279 11,228,659 93,261,530 33,234,328 
$250,000 to $499,999..... 282 20,062 12,249,858 99,780,804 34,549,812 
$500,000 to $999,999...... a 21,556 15,454,866 127,329,428 44,870,082 
$1,000,000 to $2,499,999..... 117 26,504 22,203,258 172,057,159 61,390,662 
$2,500,000 to $4,999,999..... 27 11,324 10,812,355 88,190,137 31,648,837 
$5,000,000 and over........ 14 12,829 12,550,252 150,109,266 63,957,106 
ED debadecannes 2,772 137,064 $ 92,638,222 $788,927,440 $290,365 ,725 
*Canned and dried fruits and vegetables; canned and bottled juices; preserves, 
jellies, fruit butters, pickles and sauces establishments. 
—1937 Census of Manufactures. 








chandlery, rope, gear, paper, tin cans, 
barrels, boxes, and ice. 

Fishing Gazette points out that the 
fishing fleet has grown since 1932, in 
proportion with the increased catch 
(from 2,613,000 pounds to a present 
figure of 4,876,716,000 pounds) and that 
the increase in vessels means greater 
sales not only of new vessels, but of 
engines, batteries, nets, ropes, motors, 
and other fishing gear; and of all mate- 
rial required in shore plants to process, 
package, and ship this doubled output. 

Fishing Gazette offers the following 
statistics of vessels engaged in fishing: 


Type Number 
Powered vessels . 5,138 
Powered boats . 32,903 
Other boats 36,799 
Accessory boats 2,118 

BOOM cece .. 76,958 


Other items in the fishing fleet are 
listed as follows: 


Diesel engines* 2,921 

Gasoline engines oe 36,239 

Storage batteries valued at ..3 4,586,440 

Nets valued at $14,469,407 

Rope valued at...... ..++$ 2,952,000 
*Vessels of over 5 tons only. 


The fishing industry consumes ap- 
proximately $23,542,900 worth of pe- 
troleum, spending $15,864,000 for gaso- 
line, $5,547,000 for fuel oil and $2,131,- 


900 for lubricating oil, according to 
Fishing Gazette. 
Replacement value of storage bat- 


teries is estimated at $1,017,950, and 
that of nets at $7,200,000. 

The packaging of fish is a significant 
factor in commercial fishing. Packaged 
and frozen fish, shredded, flaked, 
filleted, steaked, as well herring, 
sardines, caviar, anchovies, are packed 
in tins or glass jars of modern design 
and type. Skilled industrial designers 
are designing individual packages for 
consumer purchase of frozen and fresh 
fillets of fish and shellfish. 

In shipment and in transportation the 
most modern developments in the re- 
frigeration and preservation of fish are 
used. Specially designed railroad and 
express containers for the shipment of 
fresh fish and shellfish, of frozen fish 
and fish fillets are used. Modern re- 
frigerated trucks and trailers are gain- 
ing great headway. 

Establishments engaged in canning 
and curing fish, crabs, shrimps, oysters 
and clams increased from 274 in 1935 
to 325 in 1937, according to the Census 
of Manufactures. Value of the prod- 
ucts of the industry increased from 
$60,588,408 in 1935 to $78,410,306, an 


as 


increase of 29.4 per cent. Wage earn- 
ers numbered 13,335 and were paid 
$6,309,833 in 1935 as compared to 18,- 
229 persons earning $8,705,000 in 1937, 
an increase of 36.7 per cent. 

Canned fish, shrimps, oysters and 
clams produced in 1937 totaled $59,055,- 
825; tuna and tunalike fish, $18,995,779; 
salmon, $8,386,165; sardine (pilchard), 
$8,592,117; smoked fish, $5,997,475; and 
salted and pickled fish, $5,756,571, ac- 
cording to the census. 


Coffee, Tea, Spices 


Both coffee and tea are imported into 
the United States duty free. Coffee is 
brought in fresh or green and is blended 
or roasted here. Tea is subjected sim 
ply to blending processes. 

Coffee imports into the United States 
totaled 2,014,279,000 pounds in 1939 
with a value placed at $139,574,126. The 
poundage total compares with the 1,- 
987,144,000 pounds imported in 1938. 
Value in 1938 was placed at $137,824,- 
000. 

Per capita consumption of coffee for 
the five year period between 1934 and 
1938 averaged 13.47 pounds as com- 
pared with 12.65 pounds for the period 
between 1929 and 1933. 

Equipment used in the coffee roast- 
ing and grinding industry includes 
roasting and grinding machinery, label- 
ing devices, granulizers, cleaners, sep- 
arators, and weighing, filling and bag- 
ging machinery. 

Tea imports to the United 
totaled 97,746,063 pounds in 1939 as 
compared with 81,372,000 pounds in 
1938. Tea imports were valued at $21,- 
074,772 in 1939 and $18,313,000 in 1938. 

Authoritative figures place the in- 
vestment in the spice business in the 
United States at $16,000,000, with 
about 90 per cent of the spices used 
here being imported from other nations. 
Imports in 1939 totaled 138,953,253 
pounds, valued at $14,364,839. This 
compares with imports in 1938 totaling 
107,605,000 pounds, valued at $1l,- 
089,000. 


States 


Sugar 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
lists 27 establishments engaged in cane 
sugar refining as compared to 25 in 
1937. The value of products of these 
establishments totaled $384,412,492 in 


1939 as compared with $424,630,78' in 
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30,000 FOOD PLANT CIRCULATION 
in ALL LINES of Food Manufacturing 





The Diversified Food Field 


rom U. S. Census of Manufactures. 


Lin es No. Establishments 


BAKERY PRODUCTS 





Biscuits, crackers.. 319 
Bread, G06. wcccse. 16,874 
BEVERAGES , 
yn-alcoholic 3,920 
M lt, alcoholic 653 
MOUS «seer eeeeee I0/ 
Disti ‘lled, alcoholic .. 51 
Rectified and blended ‘liqu on as woe 
CANNED AND PRESERVED FOODS me 
Fruits and vegetables.... oe 2,772 
Fish and s€8 f00d.....ccccscccccececs 325 
CONFECTIONERY, CHOCOLATE i 
( hewing OE cusccscetescenes ; ae 25 
Chocolate, cocoa products 40 
( mieetionars swenaex : 1,226 
DAIRY oe 
Dr sceceeece : paseeeere~a 3,716 
CROSSB cccceses sae . 2,567 
Condensed and evaporate dm ‘ilk. SEER 601 
Se CE. ccdcvusedeans ‘ 2,885 
GRAIN PRODUCTS 
CROGGED cesses éeces re ‘ 112 
Lorn Products sets eeeeee . ere oT 27 
Feeds, prepared, animal and fowl 1,126 
FIOUF, C60. ccccecs ieouwd eee 
Macaroni, etc. ... is . 31S 
Malt TRUCE LTILTL LT ecostsseceseses 56 
Rice, Clean, and Polish. ; , one 61 
ME AT AND MEAT PRODUC TS ; 
Meat Packing products.............+.-- 1,160 
Poultry, cleaning, dressing, “D acking..... 533 
SAUSAMSS, CC... 2.cccees 817 
OILS AND FATS 
/leomargarine, etc. . os ‘ ree 16 
Shortenings (nct lard), Wieck coerce 48 
SUGAR 
feet Sugar .... im aeeenee 87 
i ee veneers ‘ . rere 72 
ine Sugar refining... : “~~ 23 
ISCELLANEOUS 
ME dansk aaseneas 398 
fanufactured ice 3,847 
negar and citer... ccheos 117 
ther food products. 7 cre: 
Total number of establishments........ 48,727 
rt The Census f Manufactures does not 
enumerate or consider plants with less 
than $5,000 annual value of product in the 


census year. 








100% of the food plants still do 100% of the food business . . . some 

advertising wag has said. And here’s a new way to approximate 100% 

coverage of all food manufacturing plants with an economy never 

before possible. 

GREATER COVERAGE Than Ever Before Available 

Now, with a new editorial approach . . . and a different circulation plan 
. FOOD EQUIPMENT PREVIEW gives 30,000 circulation . . . cov: 

ering all kinds of food plants . . . reaching all plants except the very 

small “home type” shops . . . here is the nearest approach to 100% 

coverage you can get in any one publication. 

Devoted Solely to New Equipment, New Developments, Ete. 

In spite of the widely different manufac ‘turing operations of these highly 

diversified lines (see list at left) there is a great basic similarity in the 

equipment used in all lines of food manufacturing. And FOOD EQUIP- 

MENT PREVIEW deals solely with new equipment developments . . . 

gives key men in food plants an up-to-date, comprehensive source of 

information on “what’s new” in food equipment . . . thus giving them 

an intense interest in every issue. 

LOW COST 

... you can use Standard Advertising space in FOOD EQUIPMENT 

PREVIEW for as little as $77.00 per issue . . . and always get “position 

alongside editorial” . . . and high effectiveness. 


50.000 “Process” Circulation 

This publication is sponsored by EQUIPMENT PREVIEW of Chemical 
P " I > ; ™ - : 3 : " 

Process Industries . . . which gives over 25,000 circulation in chemical 

process plants. Thus these two papers . perfectly co-ordinated 

their services . sive complete coverage of all “process’”’ industries 

_ C . I . . c I 
... over 50,000 non-duplicated circulation. 
For details of coverage of either the chemical process or food field— 
| 
or both—write to 


PUTMAN PUBLISHING CO. 


737 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 
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1937. Wage earners in 1939 numbered 
14,133, with the cost of materials, sup- 
plies, fuel, purchased electrical energy 
and contract working totaling $292,917,- 
795 as compared with $362,652,689 in 
1937. 

The production and value of the cane 
shown by 


sugar refining industry, as 
the 1939 census, was as follows: 
CANE SUGAR REFINING, 1939 
Thousand 
Pounds Value 
Refined sugar. hard 7,780,250 $351,502,259 
Refined sugar, soft or 
brown $72,766 20,251,354 
Gallons 
Refiners’ sirup ...... 3,428,777 827,915 
Sugar sirup 
Invert sugar sirups.10,317,841 4,456,980 
Other sugar sirups..15,778,907 5,011,960 
Refiners' blackstrap 
non-edible sirups 156,145 
The 1939 Census of eteaiaien 
lists 12 establishments engaged in the 


corn sirup, corn sugar, 
Wage earners 


manufacture of 
corn oil and corn starch. 


in these plants numbered 6,320; value 
of products totaled $113,425,704, and 
the cost of material, supplies, fuel and 
purchased electrical energy amounted 
to $64,150,738. 

The same census lists 23 establish- 


ments engaged in making potato, wheat, 
rice and other starches, with a total of 
i144 employes. Products were valued 
at $5,982,549 and the cost of materials, 
fuel, supplies, and purchased electrical 
energy totaled $2,764,954. 


Distribution 

The Progressive Grocer estimates 
that there were 602,500 retail food 
stores in operation at the start of 1940. 
It divides the total as follows: 


Grocery and Combination Stores 
Independents 
Delicatessen stores 6,500 
(Grocery stores (without meat) 163,000 
Combination stores 140.500 
(‘ountry general stores 65.000 
Other stores 11,000 
Total Independents 186.000 
Chains 
Grocery store (without meat) 17.250 
Combination tore 2° O00 
Other stores 750 
Total Chains 10.000 
Unclassified 
(Commissaries canvassers co 
operatives, etc.) 1.500 
Specialty Food Stores 
(Chain and Independent) 
Meat and seafoods 19 O00 
Bakeries, caterers 14,000 
Fruit and vegetable markets 33.000 
(‘andy and confectionery stores >, 000 
Dairy, milk dealers 2° OOO 
Beer and liquor store 12.000 
Total specialty store 175.000 
Total Retail Food Store 602.500 


- 


This total compares with the 532,010 
stores reported in the 1935 Census of 
Distribution, the most recent complete 
census in this field. Sales in 1935 
amounted to $8,362,425,000. Total re- 
tail food sales for 1939 amounted to 
$10,215,000,000, a per cent 
1938. 


gain of 2 
over 

According to Progressive Grocer, the 
1939 total was divided as follows: 


Grocery and combination stores 
Independent $4.990_ 000.000 
Chains ? 400.000.000 

= alt tores 
Chain and Independent 2 395,000,000 


1935 census gave this breakdown 
various retail 


The 1 
of types 
stores in the 


198 


and sales of 
food group: 








Distribution and Sales of Grocery Stores, Combination Stores 
and Meat Markets, 1935 
Grocery stores Combination stores 

without fresh (groceries and Meat and sea 

meats* fresh meats) food markets 

Sales Sales Sales 

Stores (add 000) Stores (add 000) Stores (add 000 

UNITED STATES ..... 188,622 $2,202,641 165,552 $4,123,902 39,474  $609,41 

Nuw IGNGLAND.........+.. 12,368 147,768 16,332 506,250 2,110 28,94 
SPE cccceecséieeues 2,865 act 3,337 100,831 464 7,40! 
Chere eee hou eegine 1,206 15,891 1,646 42,922 187 1,56¢ 
Massachusetts ...........: 6,322 80,060 8,086 264,968 1,147 16,36 
New Hampshire ........ 592 7,961 1,067 32,476 71 894 
PY PE sveceeeeeente 936 5,874 1,601 48,079 163 2,17 
WEP Sceedwesccasgseecscs 447 5,476 595 16,974 78 54 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC...........- 51,351 710.556 32,236 877,956 16,460 278,41' 
Sn scetsecreusuves 9,077 tig et 7 5,405 136,592 2,563 44,59 

a BO sccee .. 25,549 412,973 11,269 367,481 11,184 204.4 
PR ccvcchaddsene 16,725 169,906 15,562 373,883 2,713 29,4/ 
East NorTH-CENTRAL...... 29.038 428,769 40,723 887,806 7,107 119,31 
DL ‘ibd bdunbshsadanhee 10,326 143,137 10,285 226,752 2,905 44,90 

Ik  iteenecuet eeebeveen 2,881 32,180 6,948 120,213 385 6,7 
DP adwiskodech caueen 5,451 86,011 7,987 168,390 1,046 18,42 

Dt) penisdieestadbecesenad 6,613 104,011 11,978 281,378 1,920 31,6 
MPL wenndeba eon aheun 3,767 63,43 3,525 91,073 851 17,63 
West NortTH-CENTRAL...... 12.967 170,613 18,974 460,192 2,147 31,81¢ 
ae 2,228 33,894 3,542 82,805 77 6,001 
Dl: cieuveunt bees Ged ime 1,260 16,686 3,545 78,578 207 2.544 
OTS 3,745 57,588 2,371 72,132 723 14,53 
EY tye Biere a dod bei iets 3,596 30,407 6,283 149,780 283 3,145 
Nebraska ere 930 14,871 1,903 49,023 229 3,492 
North Dakota ....cccccccs 654 10,337 611 12,377 143 1,231 
BOGE DEBE cocccscescese 554 6,830 719 15,497 85 871 
SOUTH ATLANTIC. ...0.-ee0:% 26,617 193,785 21,118 448,953 3,362 29,470 
id ve ehene coneeds 375 3.284 586 11,820 110 1,648 
District of ¢ ‘olumbia seven 381 6,724 1,335 50,497 119 3,312 
DE covavsvceducsvanane 2,647 26,163 2,711 61,593 611 4,872 
EA Bie oe 6 ie eee eae 6,077 35,586 3,309 62.578 494 3,377 
DT cctissciseeveea’ 2.031 16,810 77 70,026 814 7,347 
DE SD sctceseocee 5,008 30,873 3,019 5,040 400 2,261 
South Carolina ......c..0- 3,646 23,198 1,506 29,921 279 1,783 
Virginia pnebeeeeicetes 3,876 27,943 2,902 2,991 430 3,713 
West Virginia pass eae 2,57 23,204 1,976 44,487 105 1,157 
East SouTH-CENTRAL.....-.. 16,975 97,352 9,080 180,043 982 8,053 
BN TOT eT eT Ce 4,334 27,518 2,195 41,717 263 862 
PP socceedaceces 4,638 23,450 2,983 55,353 234 2,451 
Mississippi ........... 3.559 16,073 1,136 17,466 213 622 
TEED. ccinevnvecens 4,444 30,311 2,766 65,507 272 3,118 
West SouTH-CENTRAL...... 21,073 155,493 13,135 300,600 2,125 16,831 
Arkansas er 3,272 19,786 1,591 29,651 137 854 
DE sos ebéeuheoseeaba 5,522 30,691 1,372 26,688 849 5.509 
PE vcqnnbbeasenhh bed 2,840 21,436 2.924 67,771 133 1,45¢ 
ee ‘seee< 9,439 83,580 7,248 176,490 1,006 9,032 
DO tceeeseceesnnese 4,137 53,289 4,567 142,196 579 11.6¢ 
BE. caneseeses 411 3,241 715 18,340 33 69 
Pn <-, cceakeeuseed 903 10,304 1,764 50,521 148 3,267 
DD cceenewseveesoeseneee 405 9 “ene 421 13,102 106 2.130 
DEE, ccccccoceeoesseses 862 16,335 465 16,080 147 2,895 
Nevada ..... 120 1922 99 6,244 29 767 
New Mexico ......-+++«>. ‘ 740 3,998 340 9,863 34 67 
Dn 2.en066¢0008¢666 6000002 484 3,440 509 18,175 50 S82 
WOU ccccccccscees 212 4,239 254 9,871 32 657 
PACIFIC ee ee 14,096 245.016 9,387 319,906 4,602 84,908 
California sooo Oe 167,492 6,772 — 935 3,300 61.425 
a ee ea a ial 1,659 28,361 1,000 31,301 470 9.167 
Washington 2,956 49,163 1,615 4 670 332 14,316 

*Includes delicatessen stores with substantial sales of groceries. 

—1935 Census of Retail Distribution. 








FOOD STORE SALES, 1935 
Sales 
Stores (add 000) 
Candy and confectionery 
stores cetcwaeance GES aaa 
Dairy products ‘stores and 
milk dealers ... . 16,380 576,351 
Ege and poultry dealers.. 5,747 52,404 
Delicatessen stores . >, 554 88,708 
Fruit stores and vegetable 


markets 


Grocery (without 


stores 


32.632 


215,965 


meats) . 188,738 2,202,607 
Combination stores (gro- 
ceries and meats).. .166,233 4,149,813 
Meat markets +» 32,555 565,640 
Fish markets—seafood 6,919 46,811 
Bakeries and caterers..... 14,150 99,908 
Other food stores 6.905 49,751 
532,010 $8,362,425 
TOES WETS cccvececseccceser $663,418,000 


In addition to the above, 


66,701 general stores with 


there were 


food. Their 


sales totaled $1,110,403,000 in 1935. 


According to Chain Store 
39.4 per cent of total grocery 


stores did 
store 


volume in 1939, a 


Age, chain 


percentage 


figure that has been rising despite a 


decreasing number of units. 


Total gro- 
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cery store volume, as estimated by this 


(excluding 
the 


publication 
classifications in 


amounted to $6,825,936,000. 
dependent stores accounted for 
cent, 


324,000, or 60.4 per 


some of the 
above figures) 
Of this, in- 
$4,120,- 


with chain 


stores accounting for $2,705,612,000 


Estimated grocery 
1940 is 


$7,035,600,000, 


store volume for 


with indepen- 


dents allotted $4,117,880,000, or 58.5 per 


cent of this. The 
chains is 
cent. 


estimated tota! for 
$2,917,720,000, or 41.5 per 


Chain organizations in the groceries 


and meats field totaled 
to the 1935 census, 


and 


1,455, according 
operated ap- 


proximately 56,626 retail units. 


Of 187,036 grocery 


stores (witout 


fresh meats), a total of 22,632 stores, 
or 12.1 per cent, were chain units, and 


164,404, or 87.9 
pendent units. 


per 


cent, 


were inde 


An important type of retail food out 
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= 

is the voluntary chain, made up of 
lependently owned _ retail stores. 
There were 753 voluntary chains in the 
country, with a total retail member- 
p of 108,750 stores, according to a 
recent survey conducted by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Food Distribution. A 

breakdown is given as follows: 

VOLUNTARY CHAINS 

? Retail 
Organi- mem- 
zations bers 
April, April, 
1939 1939 
W lesaler-sponsored groups 534 81,081 
Retail-owned wholesalers.... 161 25,042 
Cc perative groups ........ 71 2,637 
OF. cacbausenecaneseawbies 753 108,750 


Wholesale 


There were 22,129 wholesale estab- 
lishments of all types, selling groceries 
and foods, except farm products in- 
cluded in the 1935 Census of Distribu- 
tion. 

WHOLESALE ESTABLISHMENTS, 1935 
Full - service and _ limited Sales 

function wholesalers Number (add 000) 
Groceries (full line)...... 3,833 $1,953,762 
Groceries and foods (spe- 

cialty lines) ..12,156 1,682,961 


Manufacturers’ sales branches 
with stocks 
Groceries and foods (spe- 
cialty line) .......-+..- 3,103 2,252,156 


Manufacturers’ sales offices 
without stocks 
Groceries and foods (spe- 
Ce GD: canwenne eeue 206 
Agents and brokers 





Groceries (full line)...... 21 11,565 
Groceries and foods (spe- 
Gn TRG) .cccacccccee BS LIGA 
Assemblers 
Groceries and foods (spe- 
PRY TOMO) cccccccceses 592 69,541 
22,129 $8,020,581 


The 3,211 wholesalers of meats and 
meat products are divided as follows: 
DISTRIBUTION OF WHOLESALE MEAT 

BUSINESS, 1935 
Sales 
Number (add 000) 
Full service and limited func- 
wholesalers ..........2,218 $ 441,852 
Manufacturers sales branches 

i fF 7. 

Agents and brokers......... 56 


3,211 $1,613,901 


937 1,080,929 


91,120 


In addition to distribution through 
wholesale and retail groceries, certain 
classes of large customers are some- 
times sold direct. These include hotels, 
restaurants, hospitals, schools and col- 
leges, dining car services, ete. The 
large meat packer and some other 
houses specializing in this field main- 
tain branch houses for serving this 
trad: 

Wholesale trade in farm products 


(consumer goods) by 10,993 wholesalers 
amounted to $2,002,498,000 in 1935, 
according to the Bureau of the Census. 


Transportation 


T e were 500,000 motor trucks in 
use the food industries in 1935, of 
whic 173,000 were operated by 3,620 
fleet. of ten or more trucks, according 
to a study made by Food Industries. 
Ther were also 343,950 trucks oper- 
ated .y chain store organizations and 
‘ood istributors throughout the coun- 
ty, any of whom are large manufac- 
ture: of food products. 


The number of trailers in use in the 
food industry is placed at 75,000 by the 
same authority. Annual purchases of 
tires for new trucks total 350,000 an- 
nually, and for replacement purposes, 
1,750,000 tires annually. 

The publication states that the food 
industries buy annually 8,500,000 gal- 
lons of industrial oil, 11,000,000 pounds 
of industrial grease, 620,120,000 gallons 
of gasoline, 18,090,000 gallons of motor 


oil, and 6,380,000 pounds of truck 
grease. 
Packaging 


According to Food Industries, 250,- 
000,000,000 pounds, or 125,000,000 tons 
of food products are packaged annually. 

The glass container has become in- 
creasingly popular in the food field in 
recent years. Analyzing volume of 
glass-packed foods under a_ limited 
grouping covered by the Census of 
Manufacturers under “Vegetables and 
Fruits” shows that 1937 production al- 
most doubled that of 1935. The market 
increases came in the glass pack of the 
following commodities: 

FOOD PACKED IN GLASS 
—Cases Packed— 





1935 1937 
Apricots and cherries.... 8,256 73,759 
Berries (including cran- 

DD. bnesdeadeenenecn 23,719 41,748 
. ere rere 55,595 98.064 
i, ft " ee 50 31,627 
Pt PD cccbnesckeeane 4,631 19,230 
Preserved fruits ........ 34,272 77,738 
Other fruit and puree for 

. are 1,321 27,249 
EE EN 2s cuales ba wis 1,216,810 1,662,292 
Pt. Dn crencandéoeens 31,100 576,826 
ee SE svinseceduns 2,490 927,213 

Total, fruits and juices.1,378.244 3,535,611 

1935 1937 
Vegetables (asparagus, 

green pod beans, wax 

beans, kidney beans, 

carrots, beets, corn, 

peas, spinach, mixed 

vegetables, etc.) ...... 350,084 553,903 
Tomato products (toma- 

toes, tomato juice and 

cocktail, pulp, sauce, 

DE. wnectvnseeennanad 1,387,898 1,611,495 
Vegetables pureed for in- 

BE tsttecheaneideeess: 4ceeans 247,767 
DT sacchsahaheeeorsthakh Shasees 1,919 
Spaghetti, kraut, etc.... 127,625 94,163 
Pee «DOD = wecdovesecs sasusas 161,612 

Total, vegetables and 

: * kccceneneskcaae 1,865,607 2,670,859 


The 1937 Census of Manufactures 
gives the number of cases packed in 
glass of about fifty different foods, in- 
cluding catsup (8,437,746 cases), toma- 
to juice (1,372,000 cases), grape juice 
(1,662,292 cases). The aggregate of 
the items listed by cases is over 14,644,- 
351 cases, in the various sizes. This is 
by no means all of the pack of food 
products in glass containers. 

The food industries represent a large 
market for air conditioning equipment. 
Among controlled atmosphere applica- 
tions in demand are temperature con- 
trol, humidity control, dehumidification 
only, dust control, carbon dioxide con- 
trol, ethylene control, ozone and ionized 
oxygen, other gaseous control, smoke 
control, and bacteria or mold control. 

Paint is extensively used in food 
plants as an aid in the fight against 
microscopic organisms which spoil food- 
stuffs in process, Food Industries points 
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out. Air-borne mold spores settle and 
develop on damp walls; when dry, a 
breeze may deposit them in the food be- 
ing prepared. Many large companies 
repaint their entire plants every three 
or four months, or once a year. Floors 
and machinery also receive regular at- 
tention from the painter. 


Associations 


American Institute of Food Distribu- 
tion, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 


American Spice Trade Association, 
82 Wall St., New York. 


American Sugar Cane League, Union 
Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Associated Coffee Industries of Amer- 
ica, 120 Wall St., New York. 


Associated Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York. 


California Olive Association, 216 Pine 
St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Canners League of California, 64 Pine 
St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Canning Machinery & Supplies Asso- 
ciation, 827 Bedford Rd., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


Farmers and Manufacturers Beet 
Sugar Association, Second National 
Bank Bldg., Saginaw, Mich. 


National-American Wholesale Grocers 
Association, 60 Hudson St., New York. 


National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

National Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers, 5446 S. Halsted St., Chicago. 


National Canners Association, 1739 H 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


National Coffee Roasters Association, 
120 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 

National Food Brokers Association, 
709 E. Maple Rd., Indianapolis, Ind. 


National Macaroni Manufacturers As- 
sociation, P. O. Drawer No. 1, Braid- 
wood, Ill., and 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York. 


National Retail Tea and Coffee Mer- 
chants Association, 1441 Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago. 


Northwest Canners Association, Board 
of Trade Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


Pickle Manufacturers Association, 
208 S. La Salle St., Chicago. 


Standard Container Manufacturers 
Association, Hildebrant Bldg., Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Tea Association of the United States 
of America, 82 Wall St., New York. 


United States Beet Sugar Associa- 
tion, 1001 Tower Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 

United States Cane Sugar Refiners 
Association, Munsey Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 

United States Wholesale Grocers As- 
sociation, Inc., Investment Bldg., Wash- 
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Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market data information, published by business 


publications covering this field, are available without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They may be had direct from the publishers, or 


through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
Selling the Food Packer. 

A booklet covering the history of the 
industry, the important associations, 
the volume buyers, their location and 
what they buy. Prepared by The 
Canner. 


Facts in Food and Grocery Distribution. 

This booklet, issued by The Progres- 
sive Grocer, covers such subjects as 
food outlets, prices, voluntary chains 
and chain organizations. 


The following booklets were prepared 
by Food Industries: 


Motor Truck Transportation in the 
Food Industries. 
A factual presentation of the motor 
truck market in all divisions of the food 
field—number of trucks in fleets, total 


number of trucks, estimated annual 
purchases of trucks, tires, etc. 
A Fact Picture of the Food Field. 

Facts and figures about the food in- 
dustries from the U. S. Census of Man- 
ufactures. 

Frozen Food Directory. 

List of manufacturers; products fro- 
zen; location of plants; containers used; 
total production for 1938. 

Packages for Frozen Foods. 

Description and picture of every 
major type of container and package 
used for frozen foods. 

Flow Sheets. 

A set of charts showing the flow of 
materials through the plant in 24 divi- 
sions of the food field. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


MANUFACTURE 


Food Equipment Preview, 737 N. Michi- 
gan Ave Chicago Published by Put- 
man Pub. Co Est. 1940. Subscription, 
free (controlled). Trim size, 11%x11% 
Standard unit, 3%x4%. Published bi- 
monthly, Feb., April, June, August, Oct 
and De« Forms close Ist of month of 
issue Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (Publisher's statement), 30,000 est 
for ist issue (Dec.-Jan.). Rates—1 stand- 
ard adv. unit, $79; 6 units, $77; 12 units, 
$74 
For additional data see page 197 


Food Field Reporter, 330 W. 42d St., New 
York City. Published by Topics Pub. Co. 
Est. 1932 Subscription, $3 Trim size, 
11%x15% Type page, 10x14 Published 
alternate Mondays. Forms close Monday 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (CCA), Jan. 1940, 11,855, (gross), 
14,350. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page 1 Col 
1 $283.50 $164.50 $70.00 
13 231.00 122.50 52.50 
°6 206.50 115.50 51.10 


Standard color, $60 


Food Industries, 330 W. 42nd St.. New 
York Published by McGraw-Hill Pub 
Co... Ine Devoted to food processing 
packaging and distribution. Est. 1928 
Subscription, $3 Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 7x10 Published ist. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 0-2. N 
I. A. A, statement on request Member 
A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 9,380, (gross), 
12,016. Company subscriptions, 26%: cor- 
porate officers, 13%: managerial, super- 
intendents, engineers, technical and op- 
erating, 37%: sales and advertising, 5%: 
others, 19%. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $125.00 $62.50 
120.00 62.50 
1 115.00 60.00 
Standard color, $50: bleed, $35: $15 for 
each additional consecutive page 
For additional data see insert between 
pages 6-7 and page 194 
Food Industries Catalogs and Directory, 
330 W. 42nd St.. New York. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Pub. Co Est. 1938 Sub- 
scription free to production executives in 
food fleld; $5 to others. Trim size, 8\x 
11%. Type size, 7x10. Published October 
Forms close Sept. 19 Agency discount, 
0-2. Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
12,800. Rates, per pagwe—Catalog Section 
1 page, $230; pages, $220; 4 pages, 
$200; 6 pages. $190; 8 pages, $185; 12 
pages, $180: 18 pages, $175: 24 pages, 
$170. Classified, 2 inch minimum, $20 per 
inch: 6 inches, $16.50 per inch; 10 inches, 
$14.50 per inch; 20 inches, $12.50 per 
inch 


For additional data ge° 


pages 6-7 and page 194 


6 "30.00 


215.00 


tnaert between 


Frozen Foods Recorder, 121 Second St., 
San Francisco, Calif. Published by West- 
ern Trade Journals, Inc. Est. 1938. Sub- 
scription, $3. Type size, 7x10. Published 
5th. Forms close 25th. Agency discount, 
0-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $90.00 $75.00 
7 125.00 75.00 50.00 
13 100.00 65.00 40.00 


Macaroni Journal, P. O. Drawer 1, Braid- 
wood, Ill. Official publication National 
Macaroni Mfgers. Assn. Est. 1903. Sub- 
scription, $1.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 74%4x10%. Published 15th. Forms 
close 5th. Discounts, none. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 900. Rates 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $40.00 $25.00 $15.00 
6 37.50 22.50 13.50 
12 35.00 20.00 12.00 


National Provisioner. 
(See MEAT PACKING, By-PrRopvucTs.) 


Peanut Journal and Nut World, P. O. 
sox 166, Suffolk, Va. Est. 1921. Sub- 
scription, $2.00. Type page, 7%4x9%4. Pub- 


lished 7th Forms close 23rd. Agency 
discounts, 13-2 Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$60.00 $37.50 $22.50 

H 50.00 30.00 17.50 

12 45.00 25.00 15.00 


CANNED FOODS 
Canner, The, 140 N. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Published by The Canner Pub- 
lishing Co. Est. 1895. Subscription, $3 


Trim size, 8%x11%. Type size, 7x10. 
Published Saturday. Forms close Tues- 
day Agency discounts, none Circula- 
tion (ABC), 2,340, (gross), 3,002. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $75.00 45.00 25.00 
13 55.00 33.00 19.00 
°6 50.00 30.00 17.50 


52 40.00 95.00 15.00 
Color, $35; 2 pages facing, $45 

Canning Age, 67 West 44th St., New York 
Published by Vance Pub. Corp. Est. 1919. 


Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 7x10. Published 30th preced- 
ing. Forms close 25th. N.I. A. A, state- 
ment on request. Agency discounts, 0-2. 
Circulation (CCA), Deec., 1939, 3,333, 
(gross), 3,792. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$150.00 $90.00 $75.00 
7 125.00 75.00 50.00 
13 100.00 65.00 40.00 


Canning Trade, The, 20 S. Gay St., Bal- 
timore, Md. Est. 1878. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 94x12 Type page, 7%x9% 
Published Monday. Forms close Wednes- 
day. Agency discounts, none. Circula- 
tion (Sworn), 1,585; (gross), 1,889. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $50.00 $30.00 $18.0 
13 45.00 27.00 16.0 
26 37.50 22.50 13.5¢ 
52 31.25 18.75 11.2 


52 2 . 2 
Standard color, $12.50; bleed, 20% ext: 


Fruit Products Journal and American 
Vinegar Industry, 31 Union Square, Ne 
York. Published by Avi Pub. Co. Es 
1921. Subscription, Domestic, $2.50, Car 
ada, $3.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type pag 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 5t 
Agency discounts, 10-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Pas 
1 $85.00 $50.00 $35.0 
6 80.00 47.50 32.1 
12 75.00 45.00 30.0 


The Glass Packer. 
(See PACKAGING.) 


Western Canner and Packer, 121 Secor 

St., San Francisco. Published by West 
ern Trade Journals, Inc. Est. 1909. Sub- 
scription, $5, 3 yrs. Type page, 7x10 
Published 7th. Forms close 25th. Agency 


discounts, 0-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $90.00 $75.00 
7 125.00 75.00 50.0 
13 100.00 65.00 40.00 
CANADA 


Canadian Food Packer (formerly Cana- 
dian Canner and Food Manufacturer), 
Gardenvale, Que. Published by Federa! 
Publications, Ltd. Est. 1930. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7%x10. Published lst. Forms close 25th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Dec. 
1939, (CCAB), 1,547. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $75.00 $50.00 $30.00 
6 65.00 40.00 93.75 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 
Standard color, $25. 
FISHERIES 


Atlantic Fisherman, Goffstown, N. H 
Published by Atlantic Fisherman, Inc 
Est. 1919. Subscription, $1. Trim size 
9x12. Type page, 6%x9%. Published 
10th. Forms close Ist. Agency discounts 
15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $160.00 $95.00 $60.00 
6 140.00 85.00 50.00 
12 120.00 70.00 40.00 


Fish & Oyster Reporter, 10 N. 2nd St 
Fernandina, Fla. Published by Southern 
Pubs. Co. Est. 1919. Subscription, $1.00 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 6%x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $52.50 $27.50 
6 90.00 47.50 25.00 
12 80.00 42.50 99 50 


Standard color, $25 


Fishing Gazette, 461 8th Ave., New York 
Published by Fishing Gazette Pub. Corp 
Est. 1879. Subscription, $2. Trim size 
9x12. Type page, 7x10 Published 12th 


Forms close 3rd Agency discounts, 0-2 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page y% Page 
1 $165.00 $95.00 $60.00 
7 145.00 85.00 En 00 
13 125.00 70.00 40.00 


Color. $35.00: bleed, 15% extra. 


Pacific Fisherman, 71 Columbia St., Seat- 
tle, Wash. Published by Miller Freeman 
Pubs. Est. 1903. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 6%x10. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 25th Agency 
discounts, 0-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 2.520: (gross), 3.458. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page ¥, Page 
$165.00 $95.00 $60.00 
7 145.00 85.00 0.00 
13 125.00 70.00 { ) 
Color, $35.00; bleed, 15% extra 
CANADA 


Canadian Fisherman, Gardenvale, ©" 
Published by National Business Pubs 
Ltd. Official organ of Canadian F'sh- 
eries Ass'n Est. 1914. Subscription. >- 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 25th preceding 


Agency discounts. 15-2 Circulatior 
Dec. 31, 1939, (CCAB), 2,492. Rates—_ 
Times 1 Page % Page y% Page 
1 $112.50 $70.00 $4 v 
7 75.00 45.00 0 
13 60.00 35.00 2 ) 
Western Fisheries, 300 W. Pender >t. 
Vancouver, B. Published by [oy 


Wrigley Prtg. & Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. | : 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x!!% 
Type size, 74x10. Published 20th. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. U1! 
culation (CCAB), Aug., 1940 (gross’. = 
075. Rates— 
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imes 1 Page % Page % Page Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $80.00 $40.00 $20.00 1 $65.00 $40.00 $25.00 
6 70.00 35.00 18.00 3 62.50 37.50 22.50 

60.00 30.00 15.00 6 57.50 35.00 20.00 
t antl ird color, $10. Color, $15. 


. ; Chain Store Age (Grocery edition), 185 
Beesnaet paar ‘ . Madison Ave., New York. Published by 
\ssociated Food Dealer, 201 N. Wells Chain Store Pub. Corp. Est. 1925. Sub- 





Chicago. Est. Sd = —* a scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
ype wae*. Bg gp fa ee page, 7x10. Published Ist. — Forms close 
‘ ose i " d 4 § Ss, o-¥, - Avcancy -_ i. 5 oS 
> meats; 63% combination. Circula- Ag oe a ey Py 

n (Publisher's Statement), free (gross), 22,935. Chain grocery headquar- 
gross), 5,500. Rates— _ = ters and executives, 13%; store mana- 
imes fete 860 eaete % Page gers, 77%; others, 10%. Rates, both edi- 

i Uv. 9.U J. tions— 

,- sees Hat ig09 60s Times) «1 Page =§ Page = ‘Page 
- oU.¢ ai. . 290.00 65.0 20. 
Standard color, $35.00; bleed, $2.50 6 tt + 155.00 110.00 
National Food Distributors Journal, 110 12 250.00 145.00 100.00 
N. Franklin St., Chicago. Published by Color rate (red), $70.00; bleed, 10% addi- 

1 official organ of National Food Dis- tional. 
tributors Assn. Est. 1927. Subscription, Cleveland Grocer, 1827 E. 55th St., Cleve- 
: [Type page, 7x10 Published 10th land, O. Published by and official organ 
preceding. Forms close 28th. Agency of Cleveland Retail Grocers Ass'n. Est. 
discounts, 15-2. ss irculation (Publish- 1914. Subscription, $1. Type page, 7%x 
r’s Statement), 5,017. Rates— - 10. Published 10th. Forms close 25th. 
Times 1 Page %e Page 4 Page Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 

l $100.00 $60.00 $45.00 (Publisher’s Statement), 1,050. Rates— 

é 90.00 50 00 35. 00 Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 

80.00 45.00 25.00 1 $43.00 $21.50 $10.75 
RETAIL 6 40.00 20.00 10.00 
American Grocer, 90 W. Broadway, New us 38 00 ot 19.00 9.50 
York. Est. 1869. Subscription, $3. Type Celerado Grocer, 704 Interstate Trust 
page, 9x13. Published Wednesday. Forms Bidg., Denver, Colo. Est. 1936. Subscrip- 

pa > x 1 a o + > 
, e Monday. Agency discounts, 10-2 tion, $2. Free to members. Published by 
Rates : . tae "oO eons & Meat iy = i 
pa a wre % Pace 1 Ds Ass'n and Colorado Retail Grocers Ass'n. 
: I rete Pity > a te Type page, 7%x10%. Published 8th and 
57.69 98 85 14.42 23rd. Forms close 5th and 20th. Agency 
59 88 26.44 13.22 discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher’s 

48.08 24.04 12.02 Statement), 992. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
Atlantic Grocer, Board of Trade Bldg., 1 $40.00 $24.00 $14.00 
Norfolk, Va Published by and official 6 35.00 20.00 12.00 
rgan of Atlantic Assn. of Retail Gro- 12 32.50 18.00 11.00 
cer Free (controlled). Type page, 7% 24 30.00 17.50 10.00 
x9% Published 20th Forms close Ist. Standard color, $14.00; bleed, $3.00 
Agency discounts, ?— on irculation Commercial Bulletin, 857 S. San Pedro 
(P ub lisher’ § Sti atement), < 388. Rates— St., Los Angeles. Published by Preston 
imes 1 Pag 2 Page 4 Page McKinney. Est. 1887. Subscription, $2.50. 

$44.50 $28.50 $17.50 Trim size, 10%x13%. Type page, 8%x 

.. 38.50 21.50 12.50 11%. Published Friday Forms close 
a 39.90 18.50 11.50 Thursday. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
Buckeye Grocer, 202 I. O. O. F. Bldg., culation (ABC), 2,635, (gross), 3,227. Re- 
Springfield, O Published by and official tailers, 84% ; wholesalers, 6%: purchasing 
organ of Ohio Retail Grocers Association. agents, 1%; mfrs. and brokers, 7%; oth- 
Est. 1922. Subscription, $1. Trim size. ers, 2%. Rates— < 
9x12. Type page, 7%x10%. Published Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
12th. Forms close 1st. Agency discounts, a $50.00 $27.50 $15.00 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 4 37.50 20.00 11.00 
2.900. 95% retail; 5% wholesale. Rates 35.00 F 19.00 10.00 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Standard color, $22.50; bleed, 20%. 

12 $40.00 $22.00 $12.00 Commercial Index, 421 Church St., Salt 
Le than 12 times, 10% additional. Lake City, Utah. Published by Harper 

ara > c > ; eo ; 
Bulletin of The New York State Ass’n a sie il¥ ey ye oa 
of Retail Meat Dealers, 250 W. 57th St., lished Saturday. Forms close Wednes- 

w York. Published by New York day. Agency discounts, 25-0. Rates—1 


Branch of N. Y. State Ass'n of Retail 


age H+ 1 > * y ag 5 
Meat Dealers, Inc. Est. 1924. Subscrip- page, $20; % page, $10; % page, $5. 


tion, $2. Type page, 10x14 Published Co-operative Merchandiser, The, 805 Mer- 
lst and 3rd Tues Forms close Thurs- chandise Mart, Chicago. Published by 
da Agency discounts, 15-0 Rates— and official organ of Nat'l Retailer-Owned 
Times 1 Page % Page Grocers. Inc. Est. 1936. Subscription, $2. 
1 $70.00 ” $47.25 Trim size, 8%x1l. Type page, 7x9%. 
6 63.00 42.53 Published ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
12 56.00 37.80 discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
24 49.00 33.07 Statement), 24,094; (gross), 25,215. 96% 
rrocerc: cr > ‘ lie 
Butcher and Grocery Clerks’ Journal, wt . rss ee Pan . % Page 
1' 3. Marion St., Oak Park, Ill ; Pub- . $260 00 $500.00 $110.00 
lished by Butcher & Grocery Clerks 6 "330 00 180.00 100.00 
~ > - . » o« . 
As of Ill. Est. 1885. Free to members, 12 200 00 165 00 90.00 
ot! $2. Type page, 7x10. Published aientned aot _ - ' 
Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, Standard color, $75. 
15 Circulation (Publisher’s State- Food Mart News, 1160 Merchandise Mart, 
ment), 6,000 Rates— Chicago Published by James S 
T 1 Page % Page % Page Haboush Est. 1937 Free (controlled). 
l $75.00 $50.00 $30.00 Trim size, 17x22%. Type size, 21%x15% 
6 55.00 40.00 25.00 Published Ist and 15th. Forms close 4 
1 40.00 30.00 20.00 dé ays preceding. Agency discount, 15-2 
California Retail Grocers Advocate, 525 Circulation (Sworn), 12,046. Rates— 
fa t St.. San Francisco Published Times 1 Page 6 Page 
bh - , : ~ > 1 $390.00 $210.00 
Dy ilifornia Retail Grocers & Mer- e 2eF 0 19500 
cl Ass'n. Est. 1896. Subscription, = Sa ae 
$2.50. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x i 12 340.00 175.00 
1 esa a tne Standard color, $60. 
lished Friday. Forms close Tues- ’ 
day Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation Georgia Grocer, Chamber of Commerce 
(Sworn), 5,046. Rates— Bldg., Atlanta, Ga Published by At- 
Tit 1 Page 1% Page 4% Page lanta Retail Food Dealers’ Ass’n Est. 
l $65.00 $40.00 $25.00 1916. Subscription, $1. Type page, 7% 
. 62.50 37.50 22.50 x10. Published 15th F orms close 8th. 
l 57.50 35.00 20.00 Agency discounts, 15-2 (Publisher's 
«5 55.00 32.50 17.50 Statement), free } d), 2,600. 
50.00 30.00 16.00 Rates— 
Caretina Food Dealer, 1130 Elizabeth Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
AY ‘harlotte, N. C. Published by N. Flat $50.00 $27.50 $15.00 
v. I | Dealer’s Ass’n. Est. 1938. Sub- Grocer-Graphic, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
SCT n $1, free to members. Trim size, York, N. ¥. Published by Bill Bros. Pub. 
82 Type size, 7x10. Published 15th. Co Est. 1937. Free. Type size, 104%x 
For close 5th Agency discounts, 14. Trim size, 11%x15% Published 
+ reulation (Publisher's Statement), every other Tuesday. Forms close day 
, Retailers, 80%: wholesalers, 10%; previous. Agency discount. 15-2 Cir- 
mfr idv. agencies, 10% Rates— culation (CCA), Feb.. 1940,16,436, (gross), 
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18,034. Rates—1 inch, $5.80; 14 inches, 
$5.60; 70 inches, $5.40; 210 inches, $5.20; 
420 inches, $5; 630 inches, $4.80; 910 
inches, $4.60; 1,820 inches, $4.20. 
Standard color, $75. 


Grocer’s Digest, Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago. Published by Cooter Brokerage 
Co. Est. 1937. Free (controlled). Type 
size, 4%x7%. Published 25th preceding. 
Forms close, 20th preceding. Agency dis- 


count, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher’s 
Statement), ‘11, 415. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 

l $120.00 $70.00 $45.00 

6 110.00 65.00 40.00 

12 100.00 60.00 35.00 


Standard color, $30; bleed, 10%. 


Grocers’ Bulletin, 908 Sherman Ave., 
N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Official publication 
Retail Grocers’ Association of Allegheny 
County. Est. 1919. Subscription, $1. 
Type page, 7%4x10%. Published 15th. 
Forms close last of previous month. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $45.00 $30.00 $22.00 
12 37.50 25.00 18.33 


Grocers Commercial Bulletin, 2642 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul, Minn. Published 
by Bruce Pub. Co. Est. 1878. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 10th. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 6,691. Rates- — 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $95.00 $55.00 $35.00 
6 90.00 50.00 30.00 
12 85.00 45.00 25.00 


Grocer’s Guide, 3818 North 3ead Rd., 
Cincinnati, O. Published by Cincinnati 
Retail Grocers’ Ass'n Est. 1980. Free. 
Type page, 9x13. Published Ist Wednes- 


day. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 

counts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher's 

Statement), 1,100. tates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $50.00 $28.00 $17.00 
6 45.00 26.60 16.15 
12 40.00 25.20 15.30 


Grocers’ Spotlight, Fox Bldg., Detroit, 
Mich Published by and official organ 
of Detroit Retail Grocers’ Ass'n. Est. 
1933. Subscription, $2. Type page, 164%x 
22. Published Ist and 15th. Forms close 
2 days preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-0 Rates—1 inch, $2.50. To be used 
in six months, 150 inches, $2; 300 inches, 
$1.75. 

Standard color, red, $15. 

Independent Grocergram, 309 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago. Published by Inde- 
pendent Grocers’ Alliance Distributing 
Co Est. 1927 Subscription, $2. Type 
page, 8x10. Published Ist. Forms close 
15th preceding month. Agency discounts 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 
(gross), 10,377. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $115.00 $80.00 
6 185.00 107.50 75.00 
12 170.00 . 100.00 70.00 


Indiana Food Merchant, 156 E. Market 
St., Indianapolis, Ind Official publica- 
tion of Indiana Retail Grocers & Meat 
Dealers Ass'n Est. 1931. Subscription, 
free to members. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close 30th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 2,375. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $55.00 $35.00 $20.00 
6 45.00 25.00 16.50 

12 40.00 2° 50 14.00 


Industrial Retail Stores, 415 Southern 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. Official organ 
of and published by Nat’l Industrial 
Stores Ass’n. Est. 1921. Subscription, 
$1. Type page, 7x10 Trim size, 9x12. 
Published 65th Forms close 25th mo. 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 4,170. 
tates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $85.00 $65.00 
6 125.00 75.00 55.00 
2 100.00 60.00 45.00 


Intermountain Retailer, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Published by Utah Retail Grocers’ 
Ass'n. Est. 1924. Subscription, $1.50. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 6%x9%. Published 
15th Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page A page 
1 $50.00 $30.00 $20.0 
6 45.00 25.00 5 

12 40.00 20.00 1260 


Iowa Food Dealer, 217 Youngerman 
Bldg., Davenport, Iowa. Published by 
Iowa Retail Grocers and Meat Dealers 
Ass'n. Est. 1932. Subscription, $2. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
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lst Agency discounts, 15-2 ( irc ula- Modern Merchant and Grocery World, Northwestern Merchant, 715 Lioyd B! 
tion (Publisher's Statement), ,585 927 Arch St., Philadelphia. Published by Seattle, Wash. P ublished by Washir 
Rates Grocery World Pub. Co. Est. 1885. Sub- ton Merchants’ Ass’n. Est. 1912. § 
Times 1 Page % Page scription, $3 Trim size, 9x12. Type scription, $1.50. Trim size, 8%x11\. T 
1 $75.00 $50.00 page, 7%x10% Published Saturday. page, 74x10. Published 10th For 
6 70.00 15.00 Forms close Tuesday. Aqua discounts, close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-0. « 
12 65.00 40.00 10-5. Circulation (Sworn), 4,235. Rates— culation (Publisher’s Statement), 2 
Color, $25 Times 1 Page 1, Page % Page _—— . 
60.00 ( 8.00 Ti 7 F 2 \% Page 1 > 
Jewish Food Merchant, 3508 Roosevelt 13 "ie 00 ite ret _ : rte Pays H ‘ 
Road, Chicago. Published by Inde- 26 45.00 25.00 15.00 6 72.50 47.50 25 
pendent Retail Jewish Grocers Ass'n. 52 40.00 99 00 14.00 12 70.00 45.00 o6) 
Est 1933 Subscription, $2.50 Trim = — , " 
size, 9x12 Type page, 7x10 Published Naborhood Grocer, 604 Rosenberg Bldez., Oregon Merchants’ Magazine, 807 Wea 
15th Forms close 5th Agency dis- Roanoke, Va Published by Grocer Pub. erly Bidg., Portland, Ore. Published 
counts, 15-2 Circulation (Swern), 2,187. Co. Est. 1932 Subscription, $3.00. Type Oregon Merchants Pub. Co. Est. 19 
Rate page 7 5/16x 9%. Published 15th. Forms Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 9x12. T 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page close 20 days preceding Agency dis- page, 6% x9. Published 10th. For 
1 $75.00 $45.00 $25.00 counts, 15-2 Rates close lst. Agency discounts, 15-2. Raté 
6 67.50 40.00 22.50 Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page Times ] "Pane % Page 4 Pp 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 l $70.00 $40.00 $70 00 $35.00 $20 
Standard color, 2 colors, $20 extra; 3 6 65.00 37.50 22.50 12 65.00 32.50 18 
colors, $37.50 extra 12 60.00 25.00 20.00 Color rates on request. 
Kansas City Grocer, 912 Grand Ave., Nanka Merchants’ Bulletin, 1201 East Pacific Coast Review, 942 Howard 
Kansas City, Mo. Published by Retail Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. Pub- San Francisco, Cal. Est. 1928. Subscr 
Grocers’ Association of Kansas City. lished by Nanka Merchants’ Union, Inc. tion, $1.50. Type page, 644x9%. Publ 
Est. 1913. Subscription, $1 rrim size, Est. 1926. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 1st. Forms close 25th Agency 4d 
Se xll% [Type page, 64x10. Published 8%x11%. Type size, 7%x10. Published count, 15-0 Circulation (Publish¢ 
ist. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, Oth. Forms close 10th. Agency discount, Statement), 4,847. Rates 
Lo tate 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's Statement), Times 1 Page % Page %P 
rimes | Page % Page % Page 1,270 90% retail store; 10% wholesale 1 $70.00 $55.00 $28 
I 335.00 $20.00 $10.00 and distributors Rates 6 60.00 45.00 2 
6 30.00 16.00 9.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 12 57.00 42.00 19 
12 «09.00 13.50 4.50 l $35.00 $20 00 $12.00 Color, $18. 
ee Grocer, 327 K C. Food Te rmin ul 6 30.00 17.00 10.00 Pennsylvania Grocer, 1501 Unity St 
Sldg Kansas City, Kar Published by 12 25.00 15.00 8.00 Philadelp! P > Mahe . ; 
Retail Grocers’ Ass'n Est. 1920. Sub- Color rates, $15 \iladelphia, > Published by . 
cription, $1 Trim size, 8%x11l% Type official organ Of Penn. =FoCere As 
page, 7x10. Published ist. worms close National Delicatessen Grocer, 39 Broad Est. 1915. Subscription, $1.20. Trim 
Oth. Agency discounts. 15-2. Circula way, New York Published by Accord 9x12 Type page, 7%x10%. Publis! 
tior (Publisher’s Statement) 1.666 Publishing Co., Inc Est. 1933 Sub- 10th Forms close 25th. Agency 4d 
Rates ’ scription, $1 T rim size, 9x12. Type page, counts, 15-2. — irculation (Publisher 
Time 1 Paes % Page % Page 74x10 P ublished Ist week of month. statem< nt), 7,648 ,_ Rates 7 : 
, $60.00 $30.00 $15 - an Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, Times 1 Page 6 I age 
é cr An 7 50 13.75 15-2 Circulation (Publisher’s State- 1 $175.00 Not Sold 
1 50 00 5 00 12 50 ment), 5,640 Rates 6 150.00 $100.00 
; Times 1 Page % Page % Page 12 125.00 75.00 
Kentucky Grocer, 4 Lincoln Bank 1 $150.00 $85.00 $60.00 Color, $25.00 
Bids Louisville UN Published by Re 6 137.50 77.50 50.00 > ‘ . , 
tail Grocer Ass'n and Ky. Food Dis 12 1: 25 00 70.00 40.00 Plee-Zing Answer, 20 N. Wacker D 
tributors’ Ass’? Met 19° Subscription, Chicago Published by Plee-Zing 
free to members No ass’n subscrip- National Grocers Bulletin, 360 N. Michi- Est 1930. Controlled. Trim size 4x8 
tion deductible from dues Trim size gan Ave Chicago Published by and [ype size, 4%4x7. Published 25th pr 
x10% [ype page, 6%x10. Published official organ of Nat'l Ass'n of Retail ns. Forms close 17th. Agency dis¢ 
} Forms el t} Agency dis Grocers. Est 1914. Subscription, $1. 15-2 N. I. A. A. report on request ‘ 
count ’ Cireulatior (Publisher Type page, 6%x9% Published 5th. euintion (Publisher's statement), 17,464 
Statement). 2.39 Retail grocers, 99 Forms close 20th Agency discounts, (gross), 18,029. Independent retail eg 
others. 1 Rates 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's State- cers, 39%; misc., 11 Rates 
Times l Page 1 Page 4% Page ment), 45,760. tates— rimes 1 Page , Page 4% |] 
1 $40.00 $23.00 $13.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Page L 950.00 $40.00 > 
6 28 00 1 85 12.35 l $270.00 $150.00 $90.00 6 (0.00 8.00 1% 
l 16.00 0.70 11.70 6 240.00 135.00 80.00 12 i2 00 36.00 18 
‘ OOF 19 anf Color r 0: blee te, $5 
Louisiana Grocer, 217 Pan American et? lard ~ gs 125.00 75.00 wer FRXS, $50; Bleed rate, % 
Bldg., New Orleans. Published by Retail standard Color, 950 Practical Home Economics. 
Grocers Ass'n of New Orleans Est Nebraska Retailer, 1025 W. O. W. Bide... (See SCHOOLS.) 
a00 : ywecriptior ‘ T ' eize Gy1°? . , we 7 . na ‘ 
as - Subscr?) . seem . at, Omaha, Neb. Official organ of Federa- Progressive Grocer, 161 Sixth Ave., N 
ype page, 74x! Published 15th. Forms tion of Nebraska Retailers Est. 1906. York Published by T > ™ \ 
closé 5th Agency discounts, 15-2 Free. Trim size, 8%x1l. Type page, 7x10 oe ae ow _ — . ry : rhe Butterick _ S 
Rates Published 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency Inc. Est. 1922 Subscription, ava al : 
rimes 1 Page “% Page Y% Page a seountn 15-3 Dates . ~—e free (controlled). Trim size, 5x8 7 I 
$50.00 $30.00 $20.90 Times '1Page % Page % Page Pace. 313/16x6%. Published 6th. Forms ir 
6 40.00 0.00 15.00 + $60.00 $25 00 220 00 close 16th. Agency discounts, 15-2. N. 1 ( 
' 20 00 15.00 10.00 e "Er Ag "29 50 "17 50 A. A. statement on request Circulat 8 
Color rates on request 1 7 00 97 EO 15.00 (CCA), 75.011; (gross), 80,411. Inde 7 
ai eaed +. =, J adhatases ” pendent retailers, 90%; wholesale ro- 7 
Maine State Grocers Bulletin, 292 Fast Color rates on request. cers and voluntary chains, 6%; corpora 
ern Promenade Portland Mi Publis! ed New England Grocery and Market Maga- chains, 1%; others, 3% Rates 
state of Main Independe Retail Gt zine, 131 State St., Boston, Mass Pub- Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
cers and Food Dealers Assn., In Est lished by N. E. G. M. Publishing Co. Est. 1 $360.00 $190.00 $100 S 
1938. Free (controlled). Trim size, 9x12 1877. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. 6 330.00 172.50 ) ; 
ry Be xii ublished Ist. Forms Type page, 7%4x10 Published 15th. 12 300.00 165.00 8 by 
é th gency discount, 15-2. Circu Forms closé 10th. Agency discounts, . or. g Da 
lation (Publisher Statement) =, 800 15-0 N. I. A. A, statement on request. Color, $75; bleed, $45. ( 
Rates Circulation (Publisher's Statement). Quick Frozen Foods, 1328 Broadway, New s 
rime 1 Page Page 4% Page paid, 10.564: free (controlled). 1,259: York, N. Y. Published by Butcher \d I 
$60.00 $35.00 $20.00 s). 11.823. Rates vocate Pub. Co. Est. 1938. Subscriptior 
6 55.00 31.2 18.00 Time s ; Page % Page % Page $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type size, 9, 
12 0 7.50 16.00 1 $150.00 $90.00 $60.00 Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Ag: é 
Color, $15 extra g 140.00 8° 00 54.00 discount, 15-0 Circulation (Publis! R 
Ment. 1 135.00 78.00 50.00 Statement), paid, 2,642; (gross) ] 
See MEAT PACKING. By-PropuwctTs.) Standard color, $50 tates—1 page, $150; 3 pages, $14 
‘ a : . . pages, $130; 12 pages, $120; 24 1} s 
Meat Merchandising, 105 S. Sth St st New Jersey Grocer, 3 Sherman Ave., $100 
Louls Est. 1925. Free (controlled) Jersey City, N. J. Published by Retail Color rates on request; bleed, 10% « 
Trim size x5 Type page o ®XO% Grocers Ass'n of New Jersey. Est. 1922. . . : S 
Published 28th preceding Forms close Subscription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type Southern California Grocers’ Journal, he 
16th Agency d int. 15-0 Circula page, 7%x10. Published 1st. Forms close 1206 Maple Ave., Los Angeles, Calif ~ 
mm (CCA), Au ist 194 SS.413; (are ) Oth Age ney discounts, 15-2. Circulation lished by Southern California 
59,466. Independent ret meat dealer (Publisher’s Statement), 3,500. Rates— sta. rT Ass'n —— oa Subscr 
) ther Rat ‘Imes age % Page 1 age el.o rim size, 9x12 ype page 
Din 1 Page Page ,; Page 1 Ray > A 00 $55 00 10% Published Friday Forms 
$27 ' 145.00 eee on 6 "a0 00 "85 00 25.00 Wednesday noon Agency dis 
f 47.50 148.5 80.00 1 55.00 20.00 20.00 15-0 : 
I 0 : » 00 Color. $1 bleed. $10 rimes 1 Page % Page M 
Standard l $60: bleed, $35 ; 1 $50.00 $30.00 $ 
New Jersey Merchant Food and Beverage 13 42 50 95 00 
Merchants Journal, 604 Lyric Bldg., Bir Retailer, 207 Market St Newark, N. J 26 10.00 99 FH 
mingham Ala. Published by Alabama Ir Published by Dir in A Kirk Assoc Est 59 25 00 20 00 
dependent Merchants’ Ass'n, In Est 1931. Subscription, $1.00. Trim siz 8% x Sta ; color $20: blee 0% ext 
1919 Sut ription, $1 reim sise x ~ ern — 714x160 Published sat Standard lor, $2 bl i, 1 
Typ page 64 x9% Published lst Forms ¢ se 20t) Agency discount, 15-2 Successful Grocer, 332 S. La 
F t} Ageneyv discounts ‘ (Publisher’s statement), 2 Chicago. Published by Verst Pu 
l ( it (I her Stat (21 ), 3.000. Rates Inc. Est. 1922. Subscription, $2. Tr 
‘ ) Rat Pa Pag 4 Page 11%x8% Type page, 10%x7% 
rimes l Page Page Page $60.00 $35.00 $20.00 lished 15th Forms close 2nd \ 
l $40 $ 00 $12. f 7.00 53.25 19.50 discounts, 15-2 Circulation (Sw a), 
of ’ { l 1.00 31.56 19.00 18.365. Retail grocers, 80%; supe! 
( t € eq st ( r rat $15.00 bleed rate, 10° extra kets, 17%: others, 3° Rates 
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es 1 Page % Page % Page lation (Publisher’s Statement), 1,400. Winnipeg and Western Grocer, 416 Mc- 
$175.00 $90.00 $49.00 Rates— Intyre Bidg., Winnipeg, Man. Published 

157.00 82.00 44.50 Times 1 Page % Page by Jackson Trade Pub. Co. Est. 1916 

140.00 73.00 43.00 1 $40.00 $17.50 Subscription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type 

r, $75. 6 35.00 15.00 page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms 

2 : a 12 30.00 20.00 12.50 close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 

~ my ~~ 4 Te bn caser bere Wolverine Retailer, 263 Houseman Bldg., ; ulation e ublisner “s +. ~—nee 2 $,388. 
. . . 936 8 Grand Rapids, Mich. Official organ Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
Publishing Co., In Est. 1936. Sub- : . I “¢ 5 “ 1 $55.00 $30.00 $18.00 
iption, $2 Type page, 9%x14. Pub- Mich. Retail Groce rs and Meat Dealers 6 45.00 26 00 16.00 
ed Ist Forms close 20th. Agency Ass ee Est 1 1932. Free &e : members. 12 40.00 23.00 14.00 

ounts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), rrim size, 8%%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Color, $15; bleed, 10% extra. 


Published 10th. Forms close 25th. Agency 














12.000, tates— ; a ~ : : 
nes 1 Page % Page ¥% Page discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's ‘A am : eaten 
$300.00 $180.00 $102.00 Statement), 1,608. Rates- COFFEE, TEA AND SPICES 
270.00 162.00 90.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Page Coffee and Tea Digest, 106 Water St., 
240.00 150.00 78.00 l $50 00 $28.00 $16.00 Ne w York. Published by Spice Mill Pub. 
Standard color, $60; bleed, 10% extra. 6 45.00 29.00 14.00 Co. Est. 1938. Type size, 4%x6%. Pub- 
12 40.00 22.90 12.00 lished ist. Forms close 25th. Agency 
Zeleteae - a eee N. Michigan Ave., Yankee Food Merchant, 4 Park St., Bos- discount, 12%-2. Rates— 

ago Est. 1935 Free (controlled) ton, Mass. Published by Apothecary Pub. Times 1 Page % Page 4, Page 

page, 7x10 Published 5th. Forms Co. Est. 1940. Controlled—free. Type size, 1 $70.00 $37.50 $22.50 

25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 74x10. Published 1st. Forms close 10th. 6 60.00 32.50 18.75 
ition (Publisher’s Statement), 1,225. Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 12 55.00 30.00 17.50 
. = ehers’ s € 00 + Ss 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Times a pee ane 4 Page The Spice Mill, 106 Water St., New York. 

$75.00 $45.00 $25.00 = $120.00 “$75.00 $45.00 Published by Spice Mill Publishing Co. 
70.00 40.00 22.50 6 110.00 67.00 40.00 Est. 1878. Subscription, $3 Trim size, 
65.00 37.50 20.00 12 96.00 60.00 26.00 8% x1 1%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Standard color, $50. Color rate, 25%; bleed rate, 10% 25th preceding. Forms close 20th. Agency 
os . ' : discounts, 12%-2. Circulation (Publish- 
Texas Food Journal, Insurance Bids.. CANADA er’s Stateme nt), 1,849. Rates— 
Dallas, Texas. Published by Texas Re- ah s Ds % Page 1 are 
¢ Grocers’ Ass'n. Est 1926. Sub- Canadian Grocer, 481 University Ave., : 1 Page Pay) + ryt 
scription, $1. Type page, 7x10 Pub- Toronto, Ont., Can, Published by Mac- 6 108.00 62.50 37.50 
lished 20th. Forms close 15th. Agency Lean Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1886. Subscrip- 12 90.00 54.00 30.00 
discounts, 15-2 Rates tion, $2 Trim size, 9x12. Type page, Kae 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 7x10. Published list and 15th. Forms Tea and Coffee Trade Journal, 79 Wall 
$90.00 $55.00 $32.00 close 1 week preceding publication. St., New York. Est. 1901. Subscription, 
72.00 44.00 27.50 Agency discounts, 15-2 ember A. B. P. $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. 
Circulation (ABC), 3 53; (gross), 4,760. Published Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
Voluntary and Co-operative Groups Mag- tetailers, wholesalers and salesmen, discount, 10-0. Rates 
azine, 114 E. 32nd St., New York. Pub- 94%; manufacturers and purchasing Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
hed by Voluntary and Co-operative agents, 3%; others, 3%. Rates— 1 $135.00 $80.00 $45.00 
Groups Magazine. Est. 1931. Subscrip- Times 1 Page % Page % Page 6 105.00 60.00 35.00 
tion, $3 Type page, 7x10. Published 1 $70.00 $40.00 $24.00 12 90.00 50.00 30.00 
Forms close 10th Agency dis- 6 65.00 35.00 19.50 Color rates on request; bleed, extra 15%. 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (CCA), 10,010, 12 60.00 32.00 17.50 é 
(controlled); (gross), 10,630. Rates— 24 56.00 30.00 16.00 SUGAR 
a aca 1 > ‘ In re . = an-« ” 
- esate $1 saab tay Color, $30; bleed, 10%. Facts About Sugar, 95 River St., Hobo- 
"542 00 "125.00 72.00 Le Detaillant en Produits Alimentaires, ken, N..J. Published by Russell Palmer, 
295 00 126.00 67.50 354 E. catherine, Montreal, P. Q. Pub- Publ. Est. 1916. Subscription, $5. Trim 

r &50 ‘bleed $5.00 ° lished _ French (¢ Sommercial Publica- size, 9%,x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 

ss ‘ . . tions, Ltd Est. 1926. Subscription, $1. ist. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
West Coast Trade, Provident Bldg., Ta- Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 0-2. Circulation (Sworn), 4,439 Sugar 

i Wash Published by Merchants lished 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency companies and executives, 43%; engi- 
Publishing Co. Est 1889 Subscription, discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCAB), neers, etc., 48%; brokers, mfrs., etc., 6%; 
$ . Trim size, 9x12 Type page, 7%x 5,366. Rates— others, 3%. Rates 

P ublished 15th Forms close 10th Times 1 Page % Page 44, Page Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
As V discounts 15-2 Circulation 1 $65.00 $38.00 $24.00 1 $200.00 $125.00 $100.00 

il Ae r’s Statement), 2.500. Food deal- 6 60.00 35.00 20.00 7 150.00 90.00 75.00 
10°: others. 10° Rates 12 50.00 27.50 16.50 13 125.00 75.00 50.00 
Times 1 Page Lo 4 page Standard color, $25; bleed, 10% extra. 13th insertion in “Sugar Reference Book 
$55.00 $15.50 The Nabob, 510 W. Hastings St., Vancou- and Directory.” 
52.50 14 50 ver, B.C. Published by R. J. Frith. Est. Color rates on request; bleed pages, 10% 
. 50.00 13.50 1916. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 9x12. ¢Xtra. 

» var Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 1 Mundo Azucarero, 95 River St., Hobo- 
Western Meat Dealer, 8($1 Fourth Ave., close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2, Cir- ken, N. J. Published by Russell Palmer 
Seattle, Wash. Est. 1934. Subscription, culation (Publisher’s Statement), 2,500. Printed in Spanish. Est. 1913. Sub- 
$1 Trim size, 5x7 Type page, $44x6%. Rates " ; , . : scription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
F shed 10th, Forms close 25th preced- Times 1 Page 6 Page , Page page, 7x10. Published quarterly, March, 
i Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation I $45.00 $25.00 $15.00 June, September, December. Forms close 
(Sworm), 1,407; (gross), 1,596. Retail, 6 40.00 22.00 12.0( 15th preceding. Agency discounts, 0- 

sausage, 12%; packers, 5%; misc., 12 35.00 20.00 10.00 Retes— ’ ° 

Rates Standard color, $12 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

es 1 Page 42 Page %4 Page Prairie Grocer and Provisioner, with l $125.00 $75.00 $50.00 
$42.00 $21.00 $10.50 which is incorporated “The Commercial 4 100.00 65.00 40.00 
36.00 18.00 9.00 Merchandiser,’ 365 Bannatyne Ave., Win- Color rates on request; bleed pages, 10% 
I j 30.00 : 15.00 - 4.00 nipeg. Published by Home Pub. Co., Ltd. extra, 
Standard color, 20%; bleed, 20% Est. 1928. Subscription, $1 Trim size, : es oes 
w hole sale Grocer News, 332 S. La Salle 8%x11%. Type page, 744x100. Published Sugar Beet Journal, 507 Second National 
hicago. Published by Verst Pub 20th. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, Bank Bldg., Saginaw, Mich. Published by 
( Ir c. Est. 1925. Subscription, $2. Trim 15-2. Circulation (CCAB), 5,583, Rates Farme rs and Mfrs. Beet Sugar Ass'n, Est. 
‘ 8146x11% Type page 7144x10% Times 1 Page % Page ve Page 1935. Subscription, 50c. : Type size, 4% x 
I shed 5th. Forms close 25th. Agency 1 $70.00 $40.00 $22.00 (%. Published 20th. Forms close 8th. 
ints, 15-2 ‘ireulation (Swern), 6 65.00 36.00 20.00 Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
9.604; (gross) 10,651. Wholesale grocery 12 60.00 33.00 18.00 (Publisher's Statement), (gross), 20,161 
é ives and buyers, 94%; others, 6%. Color, $15; bleed, 10%. — ~ iP “uP “Pp 
= are , Pare age 
=~ Retail Grocer and Provisioner, 137 Well- _ $75.00 542.40 $23 on 
. i Page % Page 4 Page ington St., W., Toronto. Published by - on ae 31°00 tet} 
$165.00 $88.00 $50.00 Wrigley Publications, Ltd. Est. 1910 12 5000 27.50 LKLRO 
146.00 44.00 40.00 Subscription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type ig vs os saa 
130.00 65.00 36.00 page, 7%x9. Published 18th. Forms close Sugar Reference Book and Directory. 
POU 12th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation Published annually in English by Russell 
Wisconsin Retail Grocer, 342 N. Water (CCAB), 4,210. Rates— Palmer Publ., 95 River St., Hoboken, 
Ss Milwaukee, Wis Official paper of Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page N. J. Subscription, $5.25. Type page, 7x10. 
Vi nsin Retail Grocers’ Ass'n. Est. 1 $60.00 $32.50 $20.00 Published July 1. Forms close June Ist. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12 6 50.00 27.50 15.00 Agency discounts, 0-2 Rates—1 page, 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 12 45.00 25.00 13.75 $200; % page, $125: % page, $100 
th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- Standard color, $25; bleed, 10% extra. Standard color (red), $40. 
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(See also Automotive Industry: Railroads; Refrigerating Industries) 





Freight Traffic, Shipping, Warehousing 





Reports from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission covering Class 1 
truck operations in 1939, show that 714 
companies had combined revenues of 
$309,249,523, an increase of 27.6 per 
cent over the 1938 period. Class I rail- 
roads had a combined freight revenue 
of $3,251,096,000, an increase of 13.8 
per cent. 

The truck companies transported 45,- 
421,368 tons of freight, an increase of 
25.3 per cent, while the corresponding 
railroad figure was 901,669,335 tons, 
an increase of 16.8 per cent. The aver- 
age revenue per ton for trucks in- 
creased slightly to $6.82; the railroad 
average decreased somewhat to $1.98, 
reflecting both a shorter average haul 
and slightly lower average revenue per 
ton-mile. 

Increases for the first seven months 
of 1940 over the like 1939 period are 
tabulated as follows by D and W: 
TRAFFIC INCREASES OVER 1939 IN 


FIRST SEVEN MONTHS OF 1940 
Rail 
Total Le.l. Mfg 
Trucks Rail and Misc 
January 21.3 11.7 7.2% 
February 17.5 8.9 6.8 
March 5.9 4.9 2.5 
April 16.7 12.1 2.1 
May 12 14.8 41.9 
June 15.1 13 8.3 
July 17.7 11.¢ 6.5 


The comparative importance of the 
various systems of transportation 
which contribute to the movement of 
domestic intercity traffic has been indi- 
cated by made by the Presi- 
dent’s transportation committee in a 
report released in 1939. The committee 
pointed out that there are six princi- 
pal agencies competing for the inter- 
city freight handling business: Steam 
railways, trucks, water carriers, pipe 
lines, electric railways and air carriers. 
The committee estimated the percent- 
age distribution of commercial freight 
ton-miles, 1926 and 1937, as follows. 


studies 


DIVISION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC 
Per cent of 
freight ton- 

miles handled 


1926 1937 
Steam railway 75.4 64.6 
Intercity trucks 3.9 7.7 
Great Lakes 15.2 16.6 
Other inland waterway 1.6 3.0 
Pipe lines 3.7 8.0 
Electric railways ind = air- 
ways 0.2 0.1 
Total 100.0 100.0 
The analysis of current trends and 
traffic volumes that follows has been 


prepared from official data by Traffic 
World: 

STEAM RAILROADS: For the six months 
ended June, 1940, Class I steam rail- 
ways carried 838,625,146 revenue tons 
of freight and received $1,634,467,924 
in freight revenue as compared with 
699,296,103 and $1,450,503,337, respec- 
tively, in the corresponding period last 
year. For the six months’ period this 
year the number of revenue passengers 
carried totaled 218,288,174 and the 
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Raiload Freight Traffic, by Classes of Commodities 


Number of Freight Cars Loaded Twelve Months ending with June 30— 


1935 1936 
Grain and grain prod- 

Be skadetasneces 1,541,302 1,726,441 
Live stock 988,272 706,199 
Ps evéseceases 6,148,563 6,293,260 
A eee 302,407 390,138 
Forest products 1,183,590 1,530,990 
GG sscsescceses eae 827.581 1,180,3 
Merchandise, 1. c. 1.... 8,080,320 8,062,008 
Miscellaneous . 11,498,031 13,037,787 


1937 1938 1939 1940 
1,753,994 1,935,477 1,949,299 1,898,371 
766,973 714,002 690,953 688,033 
7,159,743 5,928,503 5,633,598 6,888,445 
543,544 355,573 314,067 499,990 
1,850,341 1,577,828 1,461,921 1,695,131 
2,102,993 1,598,463 1,033,262 1,834,075 
8,589,849 8,013,848 7,740,976 7,733,324 
15,751,619 13,171,430 12,666,170 14,368,262 





Totals . . 30,570,066 





32,927,199 


38,519,056 33,295,124 31,490,246 35,605,631 
—Association of American Railroads. 








passenger revenue received amounted 
to $196,773,924 as compared with 218,- 
359,777 and $198,062,336, respectively, 
for the corresponding period last year. 

All the railroads of the country have 
put nearly four times as many new 
freight cars into service in the first 
eight months of 1940 as in the same 
period in 1939. 

For the six months ended with June, 
1940, these roads carried 91,438,894 
revenue passengers in coaches and 9,- 
607,152 revenue passengers in parlor 
and sleeping cars as compared with 
91,200,415 and 10,005,072, respectively, 
for the corresponding period last year. 
Their passenger revenue for the six 
months’ period ended with June, 1940, 
amounted to $92,279,647 in coaches and 
$84,011,775 in parlor and sleeping cars 
as compared with $88,857,550 and $88,- 
769,057, respectively, for the corre- 
sponding period last year. 

DOMESTIC WATER CARRIERS: Water 
carriers reporting to the commission, 
those having annual operating reve- 
nues of more than $500,000, for the 12- 
month period ending June 30, 1939, had 


freight revenue of $87,062,188 and 
passenger revenue of $18,734,523. 


These are the latest available figures 
by quarters. 

United States vessels engaged in the 
transporting of freight to overseas 
ports annually receive revenues of ap- 
proximately $150,000,000 for this and 
foreign vessels collect another $400,- 
000,000, making a total freight bill of 
about $550,000,000 for the transporta- 
tion of overseas freight. 

PirpE LINES: The commission ab- 
stract of statistics of oil pipe line com- 
panies for the years ended Dec. 31, 
1938 and 1937 (latest available fig- 
ures), represents sixty-one companies 
which had total operating revenues of 
$228,211,228 in 1938 as compared with 
$248,645,057 in 1937. The companies 
operated 38,871 miles of gathering lines 
and 57,102 miles trunk lines in 1938 as 
compared with 40,062 and 56,550, re- 
spectively, in 1937. They transported 
in 1938, 859,147,582 barrels of refined 
and crude oil, originated on line, as 
compared with 948,348,365 in 1937. 

HIGHWAY CARRIERS: An average of 


about 39,000 motor carriers of proper- 
ty, operating about 200,000 vehicles and 
having earnings of about $700,000,000, 
were in operation in 1938, according to 
estimates by the commission’s bureau 
of Motor Carriers. The figures do not 
include carriers engaged exclusively in 
the transportation of farm products, 
fish, and other exempt commodities, 
nor independent carriers engaged only 
in local drayage within a municipality 
and its commercial zone. While these 
estimates do not include carriers en- 
gaged only in intrastate commerce, they 
do include the intrastate revenues of 
interstate commerce. 

The average revenue of the one truck 
operator is $2,500, while the average 
revenue per vehicle of the Class I op- 
erators (those having revenues of 
$100,000 per year or more) is $4,150. 
The average revenue per vehicle of all 
carriers is $3,500. This feature is fur- 
ther illustrated by the fact that the 
one truck operators, who are 38 per 
cent of the industry in number, and 
operate 7% per cent of the vehicles, 
receive only five per cent of the reve- 
nue. Those operating 10 vehicles or 
less, who constitute 93 per cent of the 
industry in number and operate 44 per 
cent of the vehicles, receive 40 per cent 
of the revenue. The 1,037 Class I op- 
erators, 2%% per cent of the industry in 
number, operate 40 per cent of the 
vehicles and receive 47 per cent of the 
revenue. 

Using as a base estimates prepared 
by the staff of Joseph B. Eastman when 
he was Federal Coérdinator of Trans- 
portation with respect to traffic handle 
by trucks, the President’s transporta- 
tion committee in January set forth 
data in the appendix of its report that 
shows that intercity trucks in 1937 
handled 7.7 per cent of the total freight 
ton-miles handled in that year. This 
figure was set against 3.9 per cent for 
1926. The committee had figures com- 
piled showing that intercity trucks han- 
dled revenue ton-miles as follows: 1/26, 
23,530,000,000; 1936,  40,230,000,000, 
and 1937, 43,380,000,000. 

For the year 1939, motor buses ol- 
lected a total of $216,643,555 in passen- 
ger revenues for intercity operatior 
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OTHER TRANSPORTATION SERVICES: 
Annually, the Railway Express Agency 
collects for the transportation of mer- 
chandise by rail revenues in excess of 
$160,000,000. 

AIR CARRIERS: 
scheduled air carriers in 1940 continued 


American operated 


to set records. According to figures 
released by the Air Transport Associa- 
tion, the total number of revenue pas- 
senger miles flown on all air services 
for the first eight months of 1940 
(through August) is 666,517,142. This 
is an increase of 61.6 per cent over the 
corresponding period of 1939 when the 
number of passenger revenue miles 
flown was 412,348,734. 

Arr Express: Regularly scheduled 
airplanes of seventeen major airlines 
flying an average of approximately 
$25,000 miles daily over 42,090 miles of 
airways in the United States carried 
654,557 air express shipments in the 
first eight months of 1940 compared 
with 530,358 in the corresponding 
period of 1939, an increase of 23 per 
cent. 1940 will be marked in transpor- 
tation history in this country as the 
first in which 1,000,000 shipments were 
carried in its air service. Gross rev- 
enue for the eight-month span was up 
27 per cent. 

MARKETING ANALYsIS: Traffic World 
studies have shown the high concentra- 
tion of the traffic market—approximate- 
ly 4,000 companies originate two-thirds 
of all the freight and express tonnage 
of the United States, which means that 
the expenditures for these companies 
for traffic and related services amounts 
te hundreds of thousands of dollars for 
each of these large shipper concerns. 

The successful functioning of these 
large concerns is completely dependent 
upon transportation services. They 
have therefore highly specialized traffic 
officials whose departments have com- 
plete supervision of all matters relating 
to transportation and distribution. Fol- 
lowing are some of the principal duties 
of these traffic officers: 

FREIGHT AND EXPRESS: In connection 
with freight express and related mat- 
ters, these traffic departments: 

1. Select the transport agencies to 
be used and arrange for all trans- 
portation services required—railway, 
highway, waterway, airway. 

2. Determine the use of (purchase 
ind lease) and direct the operations 

’ company owned freight transpor- 
ation equipment—railway equipment 

vr plant operations, motor trucks, 

3. Direct work of receiving and 
hipping departments — determine 

juipment needs, packing methods, 

mtainers, etc. 

1. Arrange for warehousing and 

her storage facilities, branch plant 

ations, etc. 

issenger Transportation: In con- 

I on with passenger matters, these 
tra lic departments: 

l. Purchase transportation, and 

a large measure select the routes 

d services used, for company busi- 

ss travel. 

















Motor Trucking for Hire: Vehicles by Type, Capacity, Age, and Kinds 
of Business 
Per Trucks 
cent Total -——By capacity in tons— Semi- 
Vehi- of Num- 0to .76 to 16to Sand Trac- Trail Trail- 
Age in Years cles total ber -75 1.5 4.9 over tors ers ers 
UNITED STATES 
All vehicles ...... 179,824 100.0 126,710 7,170 58,410 51,451 9,679 21,440 23,594 8,080 
Two years or less 77,026 42.8 47,796 2,955 25,761 17,070 2,010 13,609 12,736 2,885 
Over 2—under 5. 52,613 29.3 36,948 1,679 17,494 15,293 2,482 5,523 7,585 2,557 
Five and under 10 41,248 22.9 34,625 1,835 13,040 16,017 3,733 1,956 2,758 1,909 
Ten years and over 8,937 5.0 7,341 O01 2,115 3,071 1,454 352 515 729 
—1935 Census of Business. 
2. Serve as the travel advisors of fense preparations, has emphasized 


company employes in the planning 

of personal and vacation travel by 

common carriers. 

Traffic World reports that 69.1 per 
cent of industrial shippers use ware- 
houses, including merchandise and cold 
storage warehouses. Distribution poli- 
cies of manufacture include the main- 
tenance of complete warehouse stocks 
in all important distribution centers. 
The number of points at which such 
stocks are carried is reported to be 
growing. 

A recent survey of packing methods 
of the large shippers indicated that 86 
per cent use containers; 72.4 per cent 
use fibre containers; 70.3 per cent use 
wood containers; 24.2 per cent use 
metal containers, and 60.3 per cent use 
bags or sacks. 

The concentration of the market for 
shipping supplies, containers, stencil 
and other marking materials is indicated 
by the concentration of freight ship- 
ments. That packing materials and 
methods are an important matter to 
traffic executives of large shipper com- 
panies is indicated by the establishment 
of April as “Perfect Shipping Month” 
by a traffic executive group. The pur- 
pose of this annual educational cam- 
paign is to reduce loss and damage 
claims which now amount to about 
$20,000,000 a year. 

These traffic executives of large ship- 
per companies are important buyers of 
passenger services as well as freight 
services, Traffic World learned in a 
survey made recently. This study 
showed that in the companies that 
maintain traffic departments 92 per 
cent of these departments buy the 
passenger transportation for their com- 
panies. Of these 75 per cent generally 
select the route and the transportation 
service to be used; 60 per cent assist 
the executives and other employes of 
their companies in the planning of per- 
sonal and vacation travel in addition 
to handling the details’ of all official 
company travel. 


Warehousing 

By “warehousing” is meant public 
warehousing, which, with an excess of 
a billion dollars invested in buildings, 
equipment, etc., is vitally essential in, 
and is a component part of, the com- 
plex plan of national distribution in 
America. 

According to D and W, keener com- 
petition in industry today for men, 
markets and raw materials, and espe- 
cially increased production due to de- 
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more than ever the importance of pub- 
lic warehousing in its relation to dis- 
tribution and the various forms of 
transportation. The relocation of fac- 
tories from one part of the country 
to another, either to avoid high taxes or 
bad labor conditions, or to be nearer 
markets or sources of raw material 
supplies, has been particularly evident 
in the past year. As a result of this 
trend, warehousing and the various 
forms of transportation have played 
important parts through their aid in 
the movement of machinery, company 
executives and office equipment, as well 
as the storage of raw and finished prod- 


ucts while these various movements 
have taken place. 
The Government’s defense program 


has speeded up production, especially 
among those companies geared up for 
war material supplies, and which ex- 
pect eventually to be called on for ser- 


vice by the War Department. As a 
result, inventories of finished prod- 
ucts have swollen to an extent that 


the overflow has had to be transported 
to public warehouses throughout the 
country, and located where markets pre- 
vail. 

Since most of the public warehouses 
are served by railroads, operate their 
own motor trucks or are served by mo- 
tor freight lines, and in many instances 
have the facilities for waterway ser- 
vice, their importance in present-day 
needs of industry becomes all the more 
apparent. 

Public warehousing, as the title im- 
plies, holds itself out to the public gen- 
erally, as contrasted with warehousing 
done privately by manufacturers and 
producers. Thus public warehousing is 
effectively a public utility and is so 
legally recognized in California, Minne- 
sota and Illinois. 

Public warehousing may be divided 
into three major classifications: (1) 
merchandise, (2) refrigeration, and 
(3) household goods. 

The merchandise warehouse services 
national distributors of virtually all 
non-perishable, and some _ perishable, 
commodities. It stores and handles the 
goods; supplies space which is paid for 
only as required; provides labor for in 
and out handling; makes collections; 
issues negotiable and non-negotiable 
receipts; and performs a varied line 
of other special services. 

The merchandise warehouseman is 
the shipper’s representative in the area 
of consumption; in some instances he 
acts as the shipper’s local salesman 
also. It is more economical, sometimes, 
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for the distributor to spot stocks in 
public warehouses than to send his 
goods direct to the neighboring whole- 
salers and retailers, because he can 
save so much by sending at carload 
rate to warehouse, as compared with 
l.c.l. rates to customers, that he can 
afford to pay the warehouse for stor- 
age, handling and services. 

In this way the distributor gains the 
advantage of having his goods spotted 
constantly in areas of consumption for 
quick delivery on salesmen’s orders to 
the warehouse. Moreover, he can use 
the warehouse’s negotiable receipt as 
collateral at local banks and _ thus 
finance distribution in the territory 
being served, whereas he cannot obtain 
such receipts when he stores privately 
in his own building. Also he effects a 
saving on insurance as fire insurance 
is almost always less in a warehouse 
than in a factory. Some distributors 
spot stocks in several hundred ware- 
houses throughout the country. The 
warehouseman will keep his clients in- 
formed of local tax, legislative and la- 
bor conditions, which are items of vital 
interest to the manufacturer. He also 
studies local traffic matters so freight 
shipments are given the best routings. 

Refrigeration or cold storage ware- 
houses handle largely produce and 
meats, and cheese, butter, eggs, vege- 
tables, poultry, beef, etc., of perishable 
character, and some non-perishable 
commodities. One feature of cold stor- 
age warehousing is that loans are made 
on goods in storage, thus enabling the 
producers to finance distribution. 

Within the last few years, quick- 
freezing of foods has grown to such a 
stature that it is now considered one of 
outstanding importance in the cold 
storage field. It is predicted that this 
new industry has potentialities of reach- 
ing the billion dollar mark in new busi- 
ness to be secured, plus new equipment, 
etc. 

Since 1937, says D and W, the num- 
ber of dealers in the country handling 
some form of quick-frozen has 
increased from about 3,500 to approxi- 
mately 17,000. It is expected that by 
the end of 1940, additional retail out- 
lets will bring the total up to 20,500. 
The anticipated market will need from 
75.000 to 100,000 outlets. 


foods 


Household goods warehouses store 
the people’s household effects and en- 
gage in local and long distance truck- 
ing of such effects and office furniture. 
Most household goods warehouse opera- 
tors are identified with long distance 
van organizations which are equipped 
to do intercity, even transcontinental, 
removals of families and effects when 
national distributors transfer employe 
personnels. Such warehouses offer 
other services, as fumigation, rug- 
cleaning, etc., and many sell used furni- 
ture, rent chairs and tables and engage 
in other sidelines of service to the 
public. 

Heavy hauling and rigging and the 
packing of machinery for domestic and 


foreign shipments are other services 
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Warehousing, 1935 


% of Revenue % of 
Number total (Add 000) total 


100.0 


Kind 
UNITED 

STATES... .3,014 
Household 

I ie aa 649 21.5 19,204 19.6 
General 

merchandise 692 23.0 


100.0 $97,871 


29,099 29.7 











Farm 
products ...1,296 43.0 22.573 23.1 
Cold storage.. 377 12.5 26,995 27. 
—1935 Census of Business. 
rendered by household goods ware- 


houses. 

In addition to the foregoing, there 
are specialty public warehouses, as for 
cotton, grain, tobacco, wool, liquors; 
and bonded warehouses, for storage of 
commodities on which duty must be 
paid before being released for sale. 

Some merchandise warehouse opera- 
tors engage in what is known as field 
warehousing. A custodian who is the 
warehouseman’s representative takes 
charge of the goods of manufacturer or 
producer segregated in a building on 
the latter’s own premises, and is legally 
responsible for the goods; negotiable 
warehouse receipts are issued, and 
goods are released only as the receipts 
are surrendered. This is one of the 
ways in which a warehouseman enables 
manufacturers and producers to finance 
production and distribution. 

It follows that an industry so na- 
tional in character, and one so intimate- 
ly associated with distribution and 
transportation, has a vast purchasing 
power. The operators of these ware- 
house buildings, which are probably 
10,000 in number, are in the market for 
motor trucks, refrigerated trucks, trail- 
ers and semi-trailers, van bodies, tires, 
automotive accessories, oil, gas, lift, 
vans, paint, electric signs, carpet-clean- 
ing equipment, clocks, fire extinguish- 
ers, elevators, dollies, furniture pads 
and tarpaulin, rope, excelsior, casters, 
box-strapping machines and supplies, 
refrigeration machinery, piano derricks 
and trucks, employes’ uniforms, insecti- 
cides and fumigation vaults, ventilator 
fans, saws, skids, scales, stenciling and 
marking machines and equipment, and 
a varied list of material handling equip- 
ment of labor-saving character. The 
industry is one of the largest users of 
motor trucks, one truck manufacturer’s 
survey showing purchases of 55,000 


units annually by warehousemen, Air 


conditioning is entering the warehous 
ing picture, and equipment for this wil 
be increasingly a requisite. 

A survey by DandW revealed thai 
traffic managers are not only responsi 
ble for placing stocks in warehouse 
and for the selection of rail, water an: 
motor truck transportation services 
but are a major factor in controllins 
the purchases of materials handlin; 


and transporting equipment used b: 
their departments. 
Associations 

American Warehousemen’s Associa 


tion, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

The Associated Traffic Clubs of! 
America, 300 Majestic Bldg., Indian 
apolis, Ind. 

Association of Refrigerated War: 
houses, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

Mayflower Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion, 454 Consolidated Bldg., Indian 
apolis. 

National Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association, 1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago. 

National Industrial Traffic League, 
450 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Transportation Association of Amer- 
ica, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are avail- 
able without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They 
may be had direct from the publishers, or 
through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Analysis of a Billion Dollar Market 

Includes market definition and statis- 
tics of the shipping, handling, ware- 
housing and distribution field. Prepared 
by DandW. 


How Big Business Buys its Passenger 

Transportation. 

First-hand investigation and 
tionnaire study of buying of passenger 
transportation by the big companies 
for business purposes, including em- 
ploye travel and vacations. Outline of 
buying procedure; quantities spent an- 
nually; types of passenger travel 
bought—air, bus, rail, and ship, with 
quantities indicated in each case. Pub- 
lished by Traffic World. 


ques- 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940. | 


Annual Shippers’ Directory, 100 E. 42nd 
St.. New York City. Published in Janu- 
ary by Distribution & Warehousing Pub- 
lications, Inc. A _ directory of public 
warehouses and railroads, water and mo- 
tor freight lines with which they have 
connections. Forms close Dec 10th. 
Rates—Space sold in connection with “D 
and W,” (formerly Distribution & Ware- 
housing), of which it is January issue 


additional data see insert between 
pages 204-205 

Commercial News (Los Angeles), 158 

W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. Pub- 

lished by C. A. Page Pub. Co. Est. 1920. 

Subscription, $2.50. Type page, 16%x21% 


Forms close Wednes- 


Published Friday 
2. Circulation 


day. Agency discounts, 15- 


(Publisher's Statement), 6,790. R 
per inch—4 times, $1.45; 13 times, $1 
26 times, $1.25; 52 times, $1.20. 

D and W (formerly Distribution & W 
housing), 100 E. 42nd St., New \ 
City. Published by Distribution & W 
housing Publications, Inc. (a Chi 
Publication). Est. 1901. Subscrip 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page 
x10. Published list Forms close 
Agency discount, 15%-30 days, 10% t! 
after, no cash discount. Circul: 


(Publisher’s Statement), 28,176. Ship! 

60%; carriers, 20%; whses., 20% RK 

(General)— 

Times 1 Page % Page > 
1 $150.00 $90.00 $F 
12 $115.00 75.00 { 
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(Warehouse)— 


imes 1 Page % Page 4% Page 

l $105.00 $58.00 $34.00 

12 80.00 46.00 26.00 
(Directory)— 

1 Page % Page 4% Page 

$150.00 $90.00 $55.00 


standard color, $40.00; bleed, $15. 
Oo additional data see insert between 
pages 204-205 
Distributors News, 235 Ayres Ave., Peo- 
i, Ill Published by John Simon. Est. 
#26. Subscription, $1 Trim size, 4x9. 
Type page, 34%x8. Published 20th. Forms 
lose 15th. Agency discounts, none, Cir- 
ulation (Publisher's Statement), 2,400. 
tates—1 page, $20; % page, $10; % page, 


Export Trade and Shipper. 

See EXPORTS AND IMPORTS.) 
Furniture Warehouseman, The, 1018 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. Official paper 
National Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Ass’n & Allied Van Lines, Inc. Est, 1922. 
Subscription, $5. Type page, 7% x10. 
Published lst. Forms close 20th. Agency 
liscounts, 10-0. Circulation. (Publish- 


s Statement), 1 


1,000 (Deductible from 





ies ROO) Rates 

mes 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
] $54.00 $32.75 $20.2 

0 40.50 24.30 2 

I 32.75 20.25 13.50 


Leonard’s Guide, 155 N. Clark St., Chi- 
cago. Published by G. R. Leonard & Co. 
Est. 1917. Trim size, 9%x12. Type page, 
8x10? Published annually, revised 
juarterly. Forms close 10th month pre- 
ceding 4 editions, one each for New 
York City, Chicago, Philadelphia and the 
Universal edition which is applicable 


from any shipping point. Circulation 
(ABC), 1I,SS3; (gross), 12,015. Direct 
shippers, 98%; others, 2%. tates (per 
innum) 

Edition Page % Page % Page 
Universal $300.00 $175.00 $100.00 
New York 195.00 120.00 75.00 
Chicago 150.00 100.00 60.00 
Philadelphia 100.00 60.00 40.00 
New England 150.00 100.00 60.00 


New York Forwarder, 25 Beaver St., New 
York. Published by New York Forwarder 
& Foreign Shipper, Inc. Est. 1929. Sub- 
scription, $5. Type page, 6%x9%. Pub- 
ished Monday. Forms close Wednesday. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 


? 


sher’s Statement), 3,300. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 1 Page 4 Page 
4 $95.00 $55.00 $30.00 

; 90.00 48.00 26.00 
26 85.00 45.00 24.00 
80.00 42.50 22.50 


Official Steamship and Airways Guide, 
5 Fifth Ave., New York. Published by 


insportation Guides, Inc. Est. 1932. 
Subscription, $8 domestic: $10 foreign. 
m size 9x12 Type page, 7%x1l0% 
lished Ist Forms close 20th. Agency 
ounts 15-0 Circulation (ABC), 
2506; (gross), 2,617. Rates 
nes 1 Page 1% Page %4 Page 
$150.00 $85.00 $50.00 
f 125.00 70.00 45.00 
100.00 60.00 40.00 


Pacific Shipper, 255 California St., San 
neisco, Calif. Published by Pacific 
Shipper, Ine. Est. 1926. Subscription, $2. 
page, 64x94. Published Monday. 
ns close Thursday. Agency discounts, 
Rates— 


Packing and Shipping, 30 Church St., New 
York. Published by Bonnell Publications, 
Subscription, $2 year, 3 
years, $5. Trim size, 84%x11%. Type page, 
Forms close 


A. Statement on request. Agency 


by Shipping Digest, 


Published Monday. 
close Wednesday. Agency discounts, 15-0. 


lor, $100; bleed, $110. 


Rates, 626 Federal St. Published by Ship- 


Frequent revisions. 
Forms close ist preceding. Agency dis- 


Shipping Management, 
by Shipping Man- 
agement, Inc. Est. 1936. Subscription, $2. 


Agency discounts, Circulation (Pub- 


12 

Standard color, $30; bleed, $10. 
Trade Lanes, 
Shipping News, 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 


issue first Monday 
News Digest 
Monday of the intervening weeks 


Agency discounts, 


Shippers (manufacturers, jobbers, whole- 
warehouses), t 
transportation (motor trans- 
port, steamship, railroad), 19%; 
classifications 
distribution), 


of earned space rate. 
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Traffic Bulletin, 418 S. Market St., Chi- 
cago. Published by Traffic Service Corp. 
Est. 1907. Subscription, $25. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10%. Published 
Saturday. Forms close Wednesday. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 
1,402, Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$40.00 $22.00 $12.00 
13 36.00 20.00 11.00 
26 34.00 18.50 10.25 
52 32.00 17.50 9.75 


Traffic World, The, 418 S. Market St., Chi- 
cago. Published by Traffic Service Corp. 
Est. 1907. Subscription, $15. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10. Published 
Saturday. Forms close Wednesday. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. N. I. A. A. statement 
on request. Circulation (ABC), 7,907; 
(gross), 8,592, Manufacturers and ship- 
pers, 48%: motor truck lines, railroads, 
steamships and airlines, 39%: associa- 
tions, chambers of commerce, 5%; others, 
8%. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$150.00 $82.50 $45.50 

13 125.00 67.50 37.25 

26 110.00 60.00 33.00 

52 100.00 56.25 31.25 


TRAVEL 


Travel Agent, The, 2 W. 46th St., New 
York. Published by American Traveler, 
Inc. Est. 1929. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 





20th. Forms close 15th preceding 

Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 2,550 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 

$120.00 $65.00 $35.00 

6 115.00 60.00 30.00 

12 100.00 50.00 25.00 


Travel Trade, 66 Duane St., New York. 
Published by Lewis Print, Inc. Est. 1929. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x9%. Published 16th. Forms close 
ith. Agency discounts, 15-2, Circulation 


(Publisher's Statement), 3,957. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $75.00 $40.00 
6 125.00 65.00 35.00 
12 110.00 60.00 30.00 


Standard color, $50 each color. 


United States Ports, Rogers Blde., Jack- 
sonville, Fla Published by Peace Pub- 
lications. Est. 1919 Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type size, 7x10 Pub 
lished 15th. Forms close 15th preceding 


Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation 

(Publisher’s Statement), 3,106 tates 

Times 1 Page % Page 1% Page 
1 $135.00 $67.00 $35.00 
6 120.00 57.00 20.00 
12 100.00 52.00 27.00 


CANADA 


Canadian Transportation. 
(See RAILROADS.) 


Storage and Distribution, 300 W. Pender 
St., Vancouver, B. C., Can. Published by 
Roy Wrigley Printing & Publishing Co., 
Ltd. Est. 1916. Subscription, $2 Type 
size, 74x10 Published 9th. Forms close 
15th preceding. Agency discount, 15-2 
Circulation (CCAB), 1,089 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $75.00 $50.00 $30.00 
Color (red), extra $15. 


























































































Funeral Directors, Cemeteries 





T ue death rate per 1,000 persons in 
the United States advanced, for the 
first time in four years, to 10.7 per 
cent in 1939 from 1938’s 10.6 per cent, 
according to Casket and Sunnyside, in 
presenting the following data on deaths 
from all causes in the last five years: 


Total Death 
Year Deaths Rate 
193 : ,392,752 10.9 
1936 1,479,228 11.5 
4 . 1,450,427 11.2 
194s 1,381,391 10.6 
1429 1,387,797 10.7 
The death rate for 1939, however, has 


been computed on the basis of 1938 
population figures. 

The 1935 Census of American Busi- 
ness listed 17,144 funeral homes and 
crematories in the United States. These 
establishments were operated by 17,- 
078 proprietors. They paid $39,745,000 
to 36,648 full-time and part-time em- 
ployes; this figure does not include any 
compensation for proprietors and firm 
members of unincorporated businesses. 
Receipts, including sales of caskets and 
burial clothing, amounted to $230,- 
014,000. 

The figure of 17,144 funeral homes 
does not include undertaking in con- 
nection with retail furniture establish- 
ments, a combination particularly com- 
mon in rural areas. Such establish- 
ments were included in the census of 
retail trade, and omitted from the cen- 
sus of service establishments. 

The modern mortuary, which is rap- 
idly becoming the accepted type of 
funeral establishment, is air condi- 
tioned and incorporates a chapel or 
service room, slumber room, office, dis- 
play room, garage and motor equip- 
ment, storage vaults in the basement, 
and in a few cases a crematorium and 
columbarium. The investment of such 
a building varies with location and 
furnishings. The country’s total invest- 
ment in such equipment is about $90,- 
000,000. The annual volume of busi- 
ness is estimated at $380,000,000. 

An important part of equipment 
bought by funeral directors consists of 
automobiles and other automotive ve- 
hicles. The funeral director as a rule 
also operates motor ambulances. 

There were 521 establishments in 
1937 engaged primarily in the manu- 
facture of wood or metal caskets and 
coffins, and morticians’ supplies and 
accessories, such as burial garments, 
gloves and slippers, casket linings and 
draperies, ambulance baskets, lowering 
devices, embalming tables, and embalm- 
ing fluids, according to the 1937 Census 
of Manufactures. In 1935 there were 
548 such establishments. 

The industry paid $15,119,693 to 13,- 
678 wage earners in 1937, compared 
with $13,817,283 to 13,779 wage earn- 
ers in 1935. Cost of materials, fuel, 
and purchased electric energy amount- 
ed to $29,429,050 in 1935, $25,674,360 
in 1933, and $33,628,257 in 1937. Value 
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of products amounted to $71,756,541 in 
1937, $65,653,041 in 1935, and $658,- 
740,125 in 1933. The 1937 total was 
divided as follows: 


Caskets— 

Dy ciescandscnnde tee ..- $34,717,180 

tt ‘svi Lowiven cence senadeie 17,845,826 
Wooden shipping cases .......... 3,006,831 
Metal grave vaults and shipping 

Dt -secvivhebesdasenneeten ees 5,881,455 
Oe es 2,280,615 


Embalming fluids, morticians’ 
supplies and equipment, and 
products not reported by kind 6,554,236 


Cemeteries 
HE modern cemetery is one of the 
most varied, and highly specialized 
iand developments and business enter- 
prises of modern times. 

As the great majority of cemeteries 
develop ground far in advance of pres- 
ent needs, it is estimated by The Amer- 
ican Cemetery that there are close to 
1,000,000 acres of land devoted to 
cemetery purposes. Cemetery managers 
figure that it costs from $1,500 to $2,- 
500 to develop an acre of land for 
cemetery use, which price does not in- 
clude the original cost of the land or 
the expenditure for maintenance opera- 
tions and equipment. 

Superintendents and managers of 
cemeteries buy in wholesale quantities 
of everything needed for the develop- 
ment and maintenance of areas of 
ground varying from ten to 600 acres. 
At least 500 equipment and supply 
items are used, among them being 
chapel tents, lawn mowers, fencing, 
gates, grass seed and plants, fertilizer, 
grave opening and closing equipment, 
irrigation systems, paving materials, 
crematories, vaults, horticultural sup- 
plies and uniforms, amplifying sys- 
tems, chimes, etc. 

The annual cemetery market totals 
$85,000,000, according to The American 
Cemetery. Maintenance equipment, in- 
cluding fencing, hose, mowers, paint, 
spraying equipment, sprinkling equip- 
ment, tents, tools and similar items 
amounts to $11,575,000. Nursery equip- 
ment, including fertilizer, greenhouse 
material, insecticides, spray oil and 
seeds, totals $23,530,000; autos, trucks, 
trailers and miscellaneous automotive, 
$13,750,000; road building and main- 
tenance, including graders, road mate- 
rials and miscellaneous road equip- 
ment, $2,539,450; gasoline, oil and fuel 
oil, $14,150,000. Grave equipment and 
maintenance: bronze, $3,055,000; ce- 
ment, $2,725,000; grave furnishings, 


$1,100,000; lowering devices, $875,000; 
markers, $2,045,000; wreaths, $3,000,- 
000; miscellaneous grave equipment, 
including granite, marble, etc., $1,000,- 
000. Miscellaneous equipment, includ- 
ing office supplies and equipment, sani- 
tary supplies, uniforms, insurance and 
unclassified, totals $5,500,000. 


Crematories, Mausoleums 

Of the 164 crematories in the United 
States, six are in the Territory of 
Hawaii and one at Ancon in the Canal 
Zone. In Canada there are five. Ac- 
cording to the Cremation Association 
of America, cemetery associations con- 
duct about half of these; some are op- 
erated by funeral directors and mauso- 
leum owners, while still others are run 
independently. 

As the result of their quinquinnial 
statistical survey, the Cremation Asso- 
ciation of America listed 179,999 crema- 
tions taking place between 1934 and 
1938, with another 2,055 estimated 
cremations from non-reporting crema- 
tories. Compared to a similar survey 
of the years 1929 through 1933, this 
figure is about a 25 per cent gain. 

Increase in the number of cremations 
amounted to 233.4 per cent in the 
South Atlantic states; in the East, 
North and South Central States, 100.9 
per cent; and in the Mountain States, 
67.3 per cent. 

The mausoleums in the country are 
generally in connection with cemeteries, 
and, according to the American Ceme- 
tery Superintendents Association, there 
are approximately 325 of them. 


Associations 

American Cemetery Owners’ Asso- 
ciation, 419 First National Bank Bldg., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

American Cemetery Superintendents 
Association, P. L. Scholl, Reading, Pa. 

Association of American Cemetery 
Superintendents, Chas. Evans, Read- 
ing, Pa. 

Casket Manufacturers Association of 
America, 628 Sycamore St., Cincinnati. 

Cremation Association of America, 
Herbert R. Hargrave, secretary, Route 
1, Box 32, Fresno, Calif. 

National Funeral Directors Associa- 
tion, Inc., 22 W. 9th St., Cincinnati. 

National Selected Morticians, 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


American Blue Book of Funeral Direc- 
tors, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, Pub- 
lished by Kates-Boylston Pubs., Inc. Est. 
1931. Subscription, $10. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7x10. Published June of every 
second vear Forms close Apr 1, 1942 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 12,000. Rates—1l 


page, $150; % page, $80; 4% page, $4 
1% page, $25. 

American Funeral Director, 330 W. 42 
St.. New York. Published by Kat 
Boylston Publications, Ine. Est. 18 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. T) 
page, 7x10. Published 7th. Forms cl 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulat 
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‘ABC), 9,055; (gross), 9,733. Funeral di- Co. Est. 1892. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
ctors, 95%; casket manufacturers, 4%; 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
thers, 1%. Rates— Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
imes 1 Page % Page % Page Member A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 5,305; 
1 $140.00 $79.00 $48.00 (gross), 7,000. Funeral directors and em- 
6 125.00 69.00 40.00 balmers, 95%; casket manufacturers and 
2 115.00 63.00 37.00 salesmen, 4%; others, 1%. Rates— 
Ti > I« Z >» 
Casket and Sunnyside, 487 Broadway, — g12080 y BS ray 
New York. Published by The Casket, Inc. 6 100.00 58.00 35.00 
t. 1871. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 12 90.00 50.00 30.00 
x12%. Type page, 7%x10%. Published _ : , . 
Forms close 25th Agency dis- Mid-Continent Mortician, 611 Wesley 
ints, 15-2 Circulation (ABC), 8,992, Temple Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. Est. 
ross), 9,728. Funeral directors and em- 1923. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. 


balmers, 93%; casket manufacturers, 3%; Type page, 7x10. Published list. Forms 
other manufacturers, 1%; salesmen, 1%; close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


thers, 2%. Rates— culation (Publisher’s Statement), 2,372; 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page (gross), 2,642. Rates 
$143.00 $80.00 $47.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
" 126.00 69.00 40.00 1 $70.00 $38.00 25.00 
12 115.00 62.00 36.00 6 58.00 31.00 19.00 
Cemetery Management, 202 Robertson 12 50.00 29.00 17.00 
Bide Beverly Hil Is, Calif , Est. 1940. Mortician’s Digest & Western Funeral 
Subscription, $4 rype size, S 4x11. Pub- Service, The, 205 S. Broadway, Los An- 
shed Ist. _ Forms close 20th Agency geles, Calif. Published by W. G. Hall. 
- ount 15-2 ; Rates a : — Est. 1935. Free (controlled). Type size, 
— I ea be ste Rye 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 30th, 
=e Ag "45.00 ya Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 
79 00 42°00 24 00 — s ee nt), —s tates 3 
>a - as 7 imes are >» Page age 
Color rate, $25; bleed rate, $5, 1 $60.00 “$35.00 $20.00 
Eastern States Funeral Director, 844 6 55.00 32.50 17.50 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Published by 12 50.00 30.00 16.00 
Eastern States Publications, Ince. Est 
1931 Subscription, $2 Trim size. 11x Mortuary Management, 202 Robertson 
161 Type page, 9%x15 Published 1st Bldg., Beverly Hills, Calif. Published by 
Friday. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- William Berg. Est. 1914. Subscription, $2 
counts, 15-2 Cireulation (Publisher's Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 
Statement). 3.455 Funeral directors lished lst. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
) others, 10%. tates counts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $108.00 $60.00 $33.00 1 $78.00 $44.00 $26.00 
6 96.00 54.00 30.00 6 70.00 40.00 23.50 
1 84.00 48.00 27.00 12 63.00 37.00 21.00 
Standard color, $25: bleed, $10. Standard color, $25; bleed, $3. 
Embalmers’ Monthly, 230 E. Ohio St., Southern Funeral Director, 1070 Spring 
‘hicago Published by Trade Periodical St.. N. W., Atlanta, Ga. Published by 
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O. J. Willoughby. Est. 1919. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. 
Published lst. Forms close 24th. N. LI. 
A. A. statement on request. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 3,758; 


(gross), 3,870. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $80.00 $44.00 $24.00 
6 72.00 38.00 20.00 


12 64.00 36.00 19.00 
Standard color, $15; bleed, $5. 
CEMETERIES 

American Cemetery, The, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Published by Prettyman 
Pub. Co. Est. 1929. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 9x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 


3,000. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page %4 Page 
1 $100.00 $55.00 $30.00 
6 90.00 49.50 27.00 
12 80.00 44.00 24.00 


Composite Cata’og for Cemeteries, 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. Published by 
Prettyman Pub. Co. Est. 1936. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Type page, 7x10. Published an- 
nually. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (Publisher's Statement), 5,335. Rates 
—l page, $140; 2 pages, $130 per page; 
3 pages, $120 per page; 4 to 7 pages, 
$110 per page; 8 or more pages, $100 per 
page. 

Modern Cemetery, 214 S. Church St., 
Rockford, lll. Est. 1891. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 3,000. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $90.00 $50.00 $30.00 
6 80.00 44.00 27.00 
12 72.00 40.00 25.00 


Monument and Cemetery Review. 
(See CEMENT AND QUARRY PRopucTs IN- 
DUSTRIES. ) 
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Furniture and House Furnishings 


(See also Wood-Working) 





“L HE estimated wholesale value of 
all merchandise produced by 2,500 fur- 
niture factories in 1939 was $405,000,- 
000, according to Furniture Age, as 
compared with $336,000,000 in 1938. 
The 2,500 factories included in the en- 
tire industry are divided as follows: 
One-fifth are engaged in special order 
work for mail order houses, decorators 
and large dealers; one-third are doing 
business within the state of location, 
while about 1,000 are in business on a 
national scale. 

Of the last group, approximately 
600 have production valued in excess 
of $250,000 annually. 

Furniture distribution involves some 
17,000 stores including 12,000 furniture 
stores, 3,000 hardware and general 
stores, 800 funeral directors, 614 de- 
partment stores and 500 decorating 
studios. 

Of the 17,000 outlets, approximately 
8,500 have an annual sales volume in 
excess of $50,000. This group includes 
the 614 department stores, about 100 
of the interior decorating studios and 
approximately 2,800 furniture stores. 
The 3,500 outlets with annual sales 
volume in excess of $50,000 accounts 
for an estimated 75 per cent of all 
home furnishing sales. 

The report for the first six months 
of 1940, issued by Seidman & Seidman, 
authorities in the field, shows that the 
industry maintained a _ position well 
ahead of 1939. At the close of June, 
1940, volume was up approximately 12 
per cent; payrolls, 10 per cent, and 
employment, 5 per cent. 

The 1937 Census of Manufactures 
listed 3,097 establishments engaged 
primarily in the manufacture of fur- 
niture, including store and office fix- 
tures, of wood, metal, fiber, reed, rattan 
and willow, against 3,035 establish- 
ments in 1935. Value of production in 
1987 was $658,467,000, compared with 
$434,444,000 in 1935. The industry em- 
ployed 170,072 wage earners in 1937, 
paying them $172,558,291, while cost of 
materials, fuel and purchased electric 
energy was $308,303,647. 

Following is a partial division of 
1937 production: 

FURNITURE PRODUCTION, 1937 
Value 
Household furniture $472,640,685 


Furniture and fixtures for stores 


and offices 16,791,116 


Professional laboratory hos- 

pital, barber and beauty par- 
lor chairs, tables, cots, et« 14,273,605 
Furniture for public buildings 23,517,790 
&. 960,948 


Shelving 

Household furniture production was 
divided as follows: wood, $439,660,837 ; 
metal, $52,831,166; and fiber, $3,912,389. 

Total cost of manufacturing furni- 
ture in 1939, according to the National 
Association of Furniture Manufactur- 
ers, was divided as follows: 
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Furniture Stores and Sales, 1935° 
Number 
of stores Sales 

NEW ENGLAND ...... 1,230 §$ 54,965,000 
Connecticut ....... 242 14,730,000 
DEE scteeeeeaeenee 128 4,773,000 
Massachusetts .... 610 26,425,000 
New Hampshire... 85 2,804,000 
Rhode Island ..... 107 4,476,000 
WEEE secdcscose 58 1,757,000 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC ... 3,125 155,679,000 
New Jersey ....... 398 20,001,000 
New York , 1,577 84,601,000 
Pennsylvania ..... 1,150 51,077,000 
East NORTH CENTRAL 3,500 143,685,000 
PD susdsece a 856 36,834,000 
i cocanced - 557 20,440,000 
PL  scnhead ou 614 28,015,000 
CD oscese Meebene 961 43,414,000 
Wisconsin aes 512 14,982,000 
West NorTH-CENTRAL 2,235 65,576,000 
Dt sithecasseoeses 463 12,410,000 
Pe  scnseeens > 411 7,753,000 
Minnesota ....... 426 12,561,000 
Missouri .. neue 548 23,996,000 
Nebraska ; 228 5,602,000 
North Dakota ... 62 1,774,000 
South Dakota ; 97 1,480,000 
SouTH ATLANTIC .... 2,246 92,880,000 
Delaware ....... 44 2,030,000 
Dist. of Columbia 52 5,282,000 
Florida 357 13,981,000 
Georgia 362 12,925,000 
Maryland . 185 10,311,000 
North Carolina 474 16,596,000 
South Carolina 244 7,989,000 
Virginia . . 342 14,251,000 
Vest Virginia 186 9,515,000 
East SOUTH-CENTRAL 1,064 33,536,000 
Alabama ....... 314 9,502,000 
Kentucky . 278 8,359,000 
Mississippi 151 3,377,000 
Tennessee 321 12,287,000 
West SoutTH-CENTRAL 1,591 52,529,000 
Arkansas . 183 3,913,000 
Louisiana . 193 9.337,000 
Oklahoma 356 8,964,000 
Texas ... 859 30,315,000 
MOUNTAIN .... : 542 20,262,000 
Arizona . 53 2.054.000 
Colorado 147 5,109,000 
Idaho . 94 3.050.000 
Montana 63 1,923,000 
Nevada 18 607,000 
New Mexico 54 1,676,000 
Utah ‘ 74 4.733.000 
Wyoming 39 1,110,000 
PACIFIC hase med 1.510 75,495,000 
California 1,070 58.421.000 
Oregon 195 6.198.000 
Washington ...... 245 10,876,000 
meee Ge Bk aceves 17,043 $694,607,000 
*1935 Census of Retail Distribution. 
Table includes some furniture-hardware 

and furniture-undertaker stores. 











DIVISION OF COSTS 
Per cent 

Materials Jecuesdabosbcounes «oe 38.0 
Direct labor pantedeee “RE 
Administration and selling expense 18.6 
Manufacturing burden (taxes, in- 

surance, indirect labor, etc.) > Zao 
Other expenses, less other income 2.0 


Principal materials used in the mak- 
ing of wood furniture are lumber, ve- 
neers, varnish, lacquer, filler, stains, 
hinges, door knobs, pulls, ornaments 
and locks. Production of upholstered 
furniture involves use of lumber, 
upholstery fabrics, springs, burlap, 
denim, and various fillers such as cot- 
ton, moss, hair, kapok, feathers, and 
down. For the making of metal furni- 
ture, iron and steel are employed. Other 
products and materials used in furni- 
ture manufacture include porcelain, 
glass, chromium, mirrors, and glue. 
For shipping, large quantities of lum- 


ber, paper, twine, and excelsior pa 
are required. 

Furniture factories employ appro 
mately 12,500 motor trucks for carta 
and interstate deliveries. 

Furniture style preferences and 
changes are shown in the following 
table prepared by American Walnut 
Manufacturers Association, based on 
surveys of the Chicago and Grand 
Rapids furniture markets in July, 194 

FURNITURE STYLES AND WOODS 

By Woops 


Per cent 

June, J 

1939 1% 
Walnut ee .-. 33.0 3 
Mahogany ; = 4dctlecn ot 78 
Maple ee tee a 7.6 8.16 
| sve oe oo 11 
Aspen ‘ 1.0 1.30 
Satinwood sence oa 1.5 1.14 
Orientalwood ... : ? 20 v7 

Enameled : . , 1.2 ! 
Miscellaneous solid* - 3.5 9 
Miscellaneous veneer? 9.1 03 
Imitations= ..... ; , 2.8 7 


*Includes beech, birch cherry gun 
Philippine and other woods not separately 
tabulated 

tIncludes many domestic and fore 
species of veneers 

TAll special finishes simulating nat 
wood figure. 

By STYLEs 


Modern paetna — Sac ee Jol 
Early English .... , ‘oe Te 1.9 
Queen Anne “ees seen sa 1.2 1.0 
Early Georgian and Chippen- 

Se wikaee os a ft 7.7 
Late 18th Century English.... 24.3 23.4 
French Provincial .........+«<. 2.1 6 
French, Court, Direct and Em- 

Me. aveeseéecece TTTTC TTT TTT 0 1 
Early American Se eee 8.1 7.7 
American Colonial and Federal 95.9 
Mise.: Italian, Victorian, Re- 

gency, Classic, ete = : 3.3 S 
Unstyled ..... ‘ 5.1 8.2 

100.0 


Retailing 

Furniture Age reports that sales of 
all furniture outlets for all home fur- 
nishings in 1939 totaled $2,000,000,000 
as compared with $1,500,000,000 in 
1938. The total was divided, by per- 
centages, as follows: 

HOME FURNISHING SALES, 19 
Furniture 
Floor coverings —~ tee 
Refrigerators, washers and radios 
Pn <écsnesse« setuee wuhenes ea 
Stoves ecoeecececooe 
Draperies and blinds.. 
Lamps, toys, misc. aGae 

Best month for volume in the furni- 
ture field is December. Sales for 1935 
by stores by month were divided as fol- 
lows: January, 4.8; February, 46.4; 
March, 7.8; April, 7.8; May, 9.5; June, 
8.4; July, 7.6; August, 9; September, 
8.3: October, 9.5; November, 8.8; De- 
cember, 12.7. 


1} 


The most recent census figures the 
furniture-household-radio grouy apP- 
peared in 1935 when stores numbcrng 
45,215 reported a sales total of $1.-5/ 


896,000. Full-time and part-tim: m- 
ployes numbered 173,931. P»vroll 
amounted to $211,188,000. A brea wn 
is given as follows: 
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FURNITURE AND HOUSE FURNISHINGS 




















Type Sales O ‘ : = 
. ~ utlets for gift and art merchandise 
irniture stores ...... $694,578,000 ; ‘ F 
or coverings, drapery 1937 Production of Household include gift shops, department stores, 
—~ Pty 5 ob ttnnees 61,246,000 Furniture jewelry stores, home furnishings and 
nd radio stores ..... 381,171,000 : Vaine furniture stores, stationers and other 
— teeny MENTED cuenes earn, —_ Lamnant, 212, 160, 430 stores which operate gift departments, 
: ; — Suites, upholstered ........ 
MEE scducadiuacenccs 95,749,000 Suites: Savenperte, case 76,323,844 such as hardware dealers and drug 
aes dae: ae de day beds, studio couches stores. 
45,215 $1,289,896,000 } : , - 
a ; ’ b> stc., not upholstered ..... 1,974,499 . “— = _—_—— . 
There were 2,941 furniture stores in Davenports, sofas, day beds, The gift and art field is essentially a 
United States doing a business of studio couches, etc., up- ‘ style field with great emphasis on new 
: SL rahe aves enetsses 37,743,180 . fae ida > ate .  % 
more than $50,000 a year, according to Chaite gna teakere: , me rchandise ideas. New style trends in 
1935 Census of Retail Distribution. Uphelsteres— ; ' — architecture, home decoration and cos- 
, -ull- ’ cas Ties 3,710,7: . . 
Their locations were shown as follows: a ee ; 5 986/340 tume design are quickly _ reflected 
aes 34 Mississippi .... 16 ‘i Not upholstered ......... 1,969,537 throughout the entire range of gift and 
rmont ...... 11 nea Sabinets: : , i 
N w Hamp sae. East S. Central 140 tadio and phonograph... 21,048,836 Ort SAAEEREEED, 
\assachusetts.. 135 Mi eas 51 Sewing machine ......... 5,915,010 
Rhode Island... 21 ee ae Other and not specified; 2,524,704 | py Coverings 
— acasties OWE cecocesece . ; 4 ~ > "hai © 
Connecticut ... 170 Missouri 87 Bridge sets, chairs, and 
Plicws SESE e cceces oe REY Acca cd bane mau ae 2,946,767 : 
ew England.. 281 North Dakota.. 14 EN abadtiundnaheedes ... 15,574,048 The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
New Sugmne.. 5 South Dakota.. 5 NE cdiaha a oe euhad anurans 4,456,544 : : a 
New York .... 329 Nebraska ..... 16 Recesaas aad aaapeeion, cae gives production of wool carpets and 
as " ue vee oss Kansas ....... 30 Furniture frames ........ . 7,821,115 rugs as $140,337,725 for 43 establish- 
fennsylvé Aes - . Sark — « = —_— ° 
; a west N. Central 252 Othe a, +k B- ments as compared with $158,777,588 in 
fiddle Atlantic 662 Arkansas ..... 19 furniture not reported in 1937 for 54 establishments. Cost of 
Delaware ..... 12 Louisiana ..... 53 " FPP anerr 9,628,402 nota ten . . satel 
Maryland . 49 Oklahoma 3 BRMDROOR POCA. oo. occ rccccns 116,558,588 pomp pte suet and purchased atestese 
Dist. of Col’bia 21 EE acahunes 110 REE, Gena hisbacnaviianens 72,731,146 energy amounted to $61,065,634 in 1939 
Virginia ...... 64 — BOG nssscncdasnesaccessede 8,023,561 ‘ $80.671.922 j 937 
West Virginia... 36 West S. Central 213 Dressers, vanity dressers, and $80,671,! 22 in 1937. z 
rth Carolina. 94 Montana ...... 9 commodes, and dressing Furniture and department stores, in- 
South Carolina. 37 SD suacbessa 18 tables .......++-.0..+-0. 10,312,153 terior decorators, and contract outlets 
Georgia ....... 45 Wvoming 7 Chiffoniers, chifforobes, oe : : 
Florida ....... 50 (An «laa 26 wardrobes, and chiffor- account for the distribution of carpets 
Colorado 26 
- “amet a g Gt acndedeeteeédetedanad 6,367,773 ‘ rc > - 
South Atlantic. 408 A naar ee 7 ee ee 5,617,474 and rugs. The contract outlet is an 
ol 205 OS allan tiie 16 Chairs and benches........ 3,613,642 operator who caters to large institu- 
ae -es apebdanuee’ ie chair 3,613,642 ] : 
Indiana ....... 88 Nevada ....... 5 Cribs ......-+eeeeseeees 2,074,957 tions such as hospitals, hotels and 
Hlinois ........ 131 a Other bedroom furniture 
Michigan ...... 139 Mountain ..... 96 and such furniture not _ apartment houses. 
Wisconsin ..... 65 Washington 50 we. J . — teens me The 1939 census gives the following 
anu — see > NING-ROOM, tOtTAl.......cees od, " . 
East N. Central 628 ~~ oe sts SE svhecdgeadusvoesns .. 27,362,752 values of other floor coverings: 
SIOFRIA ...-< Chairs: Rag carpets : — 962 129 
pak . mr tag carpets and rugs ........... $ 1,268,132 
Kentucky ..... 36 Pacific 261 Upholstered eeccccsecece 3,847,141 a ae dehas cin Ge hs kins 0 a ac 29,432,896 
esa mn REESE cscccccs = . ee FL ge ae cuh avian a3 aan Eas Asphalted felt-base coverings .... 37,880,604 
, aa... ae , al..2 STCARIASE BCLS ..----+-. a, O09, S88 Paper fiber and grass rugs...... 1,946,671 
. Alabama ....+. 37 Grand total. .2,941 Buffets, china closets, and 4.705.411 Other carpets and rugs (not wool) 2,699,179 
) Illustrative of the importance of seal hated ee cote etale 3'121'316 
. various departments of furniture stores Other dining- room furni- House Furnishings 
‘ . . . . ea such furniture 
is indicated in this table prepared by cure anc suc o 900 67 
: _— So : a not reported in detail.... 2,363,679 * hs ss nical " 
i the National Retail Furniture Associa- KITCHEN, total............. 18,866,633 House furnishing goods include labor 
tion in 1938, showing division of net Cabinets cate oa eeenes sse+ 8,777,330 saving household appliances, kitchen 
7 anton: i anal rere ae asian 9'519 368 tools, utilities, bathroom fixtures, laun- 
DIVISION OF HOUSE FURNISHING Other kite hen furniture dry appliances, and other home equip- 
: . 2a 00 anc sucn urn ire no 201 sac 7. . < 
; SALES, 1938 renestel te Geotail ..... 3.214.447 ment and specialties used in and about 
2 : In peccentages " Porch 3,894,386 the home 
sarge edium ma Pehets “og er ane 2 ner = 
Departments stores* storest stores§ a Sas hall. rick sabia Soeees The 1937 Census of Manufactures 
re anes S88 “a " 18 ey Furniture in the white...... 1,193,187 shows 284 establishments engaged in 
v 00 io é " Py . oo e © Nas ° . 
Bedroom ...... . 13.78 12.41 12.21 aoe emai not speci- 8,204,093 the manufacture of curtains, draperies, 
Bedding .......+.0. 9.15 11.23 11.43 oo “en — aon ae . ' . 
2 ae ret 999 SE, abaeuneduccumndanenase . 13,853,631 and bedspreads. The average number 
K nen . _ 2.62 o.oo 2.77 Pola bl . 
f Sunroom and out- Living-rcom = _ —_— of wage earners for the year was 8,934, 
. qa ’ 9 - < ary, - 
. : ge — 11 -< ees ngs ace .) 18,762,515 wages totaled $5,907,924, and value of 
0 pnBescce Boincy deat . aa a 4 Pe Pe sic iakecnecans 8,778,173 ‘ iat ‘Guinan 9 
Fi _coveri es .. 15.18 16.46 17.92 oe eek ee seses | ee products was $52,517,191. 
n ; es and cur- 4.81 — 1.02 Porch, total ee he a eo 8,398,798 There were 839 establishments mak- 
« A anaes ; ea ee ae neeh eee 1,659,182 Sane wae aiiiinna ig a “" 927 
m ee ae 4.46 2.83 2 96 Other and not specified .... 8,769,260 TT. oo = bed yen ry > 37. 
es eeen #.40 o v4 > « > . "te Te} 
Refrigerators . 8.26 3.76 4.54 —1937 Census of Manufactures. . va ue of the products of these 
St and ranges. 6.42 7.23 7.72 establishments amounted to $113,119,- 
Wi ers and iron- oa ae 753. The average number of wage earn- 
L. and shades 1.59 2.11 Sore why ele dada . °°? ers for the year was 19,165, with wages 
4 furnishings.. . So 6.21 We GUNN is vawsécecdese 61 62 of $19,811,446. a 
mo S OS. ecceac 6.05 4.06 Cedar -hests 59 34 ° ° ° 
pling speosessesatens 51 ce Other important manufacturing in- 
5] . ee ee a ee - — Kitchen utensils .......... 15 4s dustries closely related to furniture and 
. yhe lan ou, a al sales vo e. So oudia Poawrn f no ) ° ° 
i- ee See esterases ~ j2 house furnishings as shown by the 
2 , | ‘Ts ‘ > , “atai — . viec Cc § ) MB esccvecesesesecees ‘ i a. 4 
38 luct: handled by retail furniture CD, x ncudeve Taio eos ie 49 census are listed in the following tabu- 
st ac @ are 7] o¢% “ng stoves 9 29 . . 
}- in 1940, as compared with 1938, Coal st ves .... Age fone 38 33 lation showing number of plants and 
* ar ndicate : analvcic > Bear. MB onces ceoesetseccoscscss OF . 
4; ying in this analysis by Fur Gas stoves AAA asp nots 33 36 value of their products: 
nit j >* 2° ‘ 
e, Age: aa ye -~ sae seenceeesece + =. INDUSTRIES CLOSELY REL ATED ‘TO 
r \T FURNITURE STORES SELL soe furniture apeacesesqnegy -¢- o* FURNITURE AND HOUSE FURN- 
’ Ber cent Luseege rr e Trier scueeene ~ 12 ISHINGS 
™  «<<ae wedees eee peeeebens S 20 r 
é of stores > - ‘ sis . b Number 
1938 1940 baie me ay ol TL haan ates et es 4 1 of Value of 
; eee Ee 100 100 BINS GNE CNAMCIB ...-..0+0+. - i « Type of Industry plants products 
ne i verings “a - : 97 97 ~~ ee . . Pe Mirror and picture frames..163 $12,767,238 
SOUS |e cndankasnknats “TIIIIII 94 96 ,, Retail sales of gift and art merchan- Window shades and fixtures.304 23,573,678 
P R ace inten a Seana 85 ss dise are estimated at $225,000,000 an- Sewing machines ........... 36 34,835,852 
ig es or heaters ac : 82 82 . > Ye Household laundry machines 40 69,888,850 
) : washers .... . 82 agi 4 The Pe = —— — Day a (other than rubber).243 44,536,639 
efrigerators 81 82 Main divisions 0 Is type oI mercnan- Vindow and door screens 
N furalture 79 77 1; s yP : and weather strip 144 14,747,702 
# I ss @; ise are decorative accessories and Heating and cooking appa- aioe 
ou _ furniture oewnew 72 72 home furnishings, novelty gifts, greet- ratus, except electric...... 830 439,285,252 
Y) > 1’ yeas 7 > . - - af 7 2 = i. ° . ° 
she T > aoue aa: : peau . a 20 ing cards, bridge and party requisites House furnishings are sold direct and 
P furniture ... 68 6g and costume accessories. through jobbers. All hardware jobbers 
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handle some of these lines, especially 
the smaller and lighter goods. Most of 
the larger jobbers have a house fur- 
nishing department. Major appliances, 
such as washing machines, are usually 
sold direct. 

The field is highly specialized. The 
largest units are house furnishing de- 
partments of department stores. A 
large number of hardware stores also 
feature house furnishings and have a 
department in charge of a house fur- 
nishing expert. 

There are 10,686 dealers in house 
furnishings, including department 
stores with separate house furnishings 
sections, and 485 jobbers, uccording to 
House Furnishing Review. 

This publication emphasizes that the 
house furnishing market is not to be 
confused with the home furnishing 
market and that the former embraces 
more than 20,000 different classifica- 
tions. The department store trend in 
retailing these items has been toward 
establishment of groups of “shops,” ac- 
cording to the rooms of the home. With 
this trend has come amplification of the 
buying staff maintained to purchase 
these items. Whereas one buyer may 
have formerly been responsible for the 
house furnishing department, there 
may now be several, each one being in 
charge of a particular shop within the 
store. 

An important division of the house 
furnishing market is linens. Linens & 
Domestics lists some 40 groups of items 
in this division, ranging from auto 
robes and blankets to shower curtains, 
towels and wash cloths. It reports that 
such domestics as bedspreads, cotton 
sheets and cases, table cloths and nap- 
kins, dresser covers and scarves, com- 
forters, quilts and bed pillows repre- 
sent an annual value of between 70 and 
80 million dollars at wholesale. 

Bath towels, for example, now ac- 


count for an annual retail business 
volume of $38,000,000, with more than 
6,500 looms required to produce the 
16,500,000 dozen towels sold each year. 
A recent survey by Linens & Domes- 
tics shows that in the case of crash 
towels, the major portion of the busi- 
ness goes to linen supply houses, al- 
though approximately 85 per cent of 
the bath towel volume is sold over retail 
counters, the balance going to hotels, 
institutions and linen supply houses. 
Another survey by this publication in 
cooperation with Bride’s Magazine, es- 
timated that 487,000 brides in 75 ma- 
jor trading areas would spend the fol- 
lowing sums in 1940: 
Bath linens - +++ $11,095,170 
Dining and kite he n line ns. ‘cctuce ee 


Blankets 20,060,220 
Bed linens 13,275,858 


Total occcccecQeaghe tee 





This survey, of course, covered only 
a portion of all brides, the total being 
estimated at 1,300,000. 


Associations 

American Walnut Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 616 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago. 

Linoleum and Felt Base Manufactur- 
ers Association, 500 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 

National Association of Furniture 
Manufacturers, 666 N. Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago. 

National Association of Lace Curtain 
Manufacturers, 7 E. 44th St., New 
York. 

National Oak Flooring Manufactur- 

Association, Memphis, Tenn. 

National Retail Furniture Associa- 
tion, 666 N. Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 

The Veneer Association, 616 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month periou ending June 30, 1940.] 


American Carpet and Upholstery Jour- 


nal, Firth and Chestnut Sts Philadel 
phia, Pa, Published by Trades Pub. Co 
Est. 1883, Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x 
2. Type page, 74% x10\%. Published 15th 
Forms close 5th Agency discount, 15-0 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page % Page 
$65.00 $42.00 $25.00 $15.00 
6 59.00 39.00 22 50 12.50 
12 54.17 37.50 20.84 11.25 


Buyer's Guide, The, 314 Anderson Blidg., 
Grand Rapids, Mich Published by Na- 
tional Retail Furniture Agency. Est. 


1916 Subscription, annual, $5; single 
copy, $3.00. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 
4x7% Published January and July. 
Agency discount, 10-0. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 7,662 tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$65.00 $37.50 $27.50 
9 60.00 25.00 25.00 


Color rates on application 


Carpet Trade Review, 45 W. 45th, New 
York Published by Flooring Pub. Co. 


Eat 1870. Subscription, $1 Trim size 
9x12. Type page 7x10. Published 10th 
Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2 


A. statement on request. Circu- 
latien (Swern), 5,012. Floor coverings re- 
tailers and buyers, 94%; mfrs. and dist., 


4 mise 2 Rates, consecutive inser- 

tions 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $84.00 $48.00 
8 1°6.00 71.00 $1.00 
12 100.00 56.00 32.00 


Standard color, $50.00; bleed, 15% extra 
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Chicago Market Daily, 666 Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago. Published by American 
Publications, Inc. Est. 1933. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 13%x10. Type page, 
8%x12. Published quarterly (2 series of 
11 issues and 2 series of 5 issues). Forms 
close: Pre-market issue, 18 days preced- 
ing; market opening issue, day preced- 
ing Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula- 
tion: Total controlled (free) 6 mos. aver- 
age mail issue, 6,377; total controlled 
(free) 6 mos. average daily issue, 4,370. 
Rates—Series of 11 issues: 1 page, $475; 
\% page, $330; 4 page, $230; se ae os 5 
issues 1 page, $250; % page, $150; % 
page, $100. Standard color, $50 each calor: 
bleed, $20.00. 


China, Glass and Lamps, Century Bldge., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Published by Commoner 
Pub. Co. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published month- 
ly. Forms close 25th preceding month. 


Agency discounts, 10%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $95.00 $65.00 $45.00 
6 70.00 45.00 30.00 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 


Crockery and Glass Journal, 1170 Broad- 
way, New York. Published by Haire 
Pub. Co. Est. 1874. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 5th. Forms close 29th. Circula- 
tion (ABC), 2,690, (gross), 3,962. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Retail dealers in china 
and glass and their officials, jobbers, 

J manufacturers importers 12%; 
manafacturers’ representatives, 4%; oth- 


ers, 5%. Rates (consecutive inser 

tions)— 

Times 1 Pa % Page Pag 
1 $1 20.00 $74.00 43.0: 
6 103.00 58.00 33.0: 
12 90.00 50.00 29.00 


Standard color, $50. Bleed, 15%. 


Curtain & Drapery Buyer & Drapery 
Profits, 373 4th Ave., New York. Put 
lished by Clifford & Lawton, Inc. Est 
1935. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 6x% 
Type page, 5x7%. Published 5th. Form: 
close 23rd. Agency discounts, 15-2. N. 
A. A. statement on request. C Sonettos 
(CCA), May, 1940, 5,361; (gross), 5,905. 
Dept. stores, drygoods stores, furniture 
stores, drapery shops, merchandise buy 
ore. and resident buyers, 99%; misc., 1 
ates— 


Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $120.00 $70.00 45.0: 
6 110.00 60.00 32.50 
12 100.00 55.00 30.00 


Davison’s Mattress Directory, 4 Franklin 
Ave., Ridgewood, N. J. Published by Da- 
vison Pub. Co. Est. 1912. Subscription, $4. 
Trim size, 54 x8. Type page, 4x6%. Pub- 
lished April. Forms close Mar. 10th 
Agency discounts, none. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 2,025. Rates—1 
page, $80; % page, $45; 4 page, $27.50 

Decorative Furnisher, 381 Fourth Ave. 
New York. Published by T. A. Cawthra 
& Co., Ine. Est. 1901. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), 5,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $80.00 $47.50 
95.00 52.56 32.50 
12 80.00 45.00 26.25 


Decorative Furnisher Directory and 
Buyers’ Guide, 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York. Published by T. A. Cawthra & 
Co., Inc. Est. 1913. Price, $1. Trim 
size, 3%x6. Type page, 2%x5. Published 
Sept. Forms close Aug. 15th. Discounts, 
none. Circulation (Publisher's State- 


ment), 5,000. Rates— 
1 Page » Page % Page 
$50.00 430 86 $18.00 


Drapery Profits. 
(See Dry Goops, DEPARTMENT AND GEN- 
ERAL STORES.) 
Furniture Age, 2225 N. Lakewood Ave., 
Chicago. Publish od by the H. O. Reno 
Co. Est. 1921. Sabsertotion. $3. Trim 
size, 10%x14%. Type page, 84x12. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discount, 15-0. N. I. A. A. statement on 
request. Circulation (ABC), 4,551, (g2ross), 
5.213. Retail furniture dealers and their 
employees, 85%: manufacturers, 12% 
other, 3%. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $100.00 $60.00 

6 140.00 80.00 50.00 
120.00 70.00 40.00 


12 

Standard color, $40; bleed, $30. 
Furniture Digest, 611 Wesley Temple, 
Minneapolis. Minn. Est. 1921. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts 
10-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $60.00 $35 00 $20.00 

6 55.00 33.00 18.00 
12 50.00 30 00 17.00 


Furniture Index, 415 W. Fourth St. 
Jamestown, N. Y. Est. 1900. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 84%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 5th. Forms close 28tl 
Agency <iscounts. 15-2 Circulation 
(Sworn), paid, 3,905. Dealers, 80%: mf! 


10%; other, 10%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $140.00 $72.50 $45 
6 120.00 pa ret 37 
12 100.00 33 
Standard color, $30: bleed. Sos add'l 


Furniture Manufacturer, %42 Madison 
Ave., New York. Published by Vincent 
Edwards & Co. Est. 1879. Subscription 
$2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10 
Published 15th. Forms close last day 
preceding month. Agency discounts, 2 
Member A. B. P.. Circulation (ABC). 
2,118, (gross), 3.470, Manufacturers and 
their employes, 62%; industrial and! 


ual training schools and instructors in 
manual arts, libraries, 11%: designers 
interior decorators, 11%: misc., 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 - 

1 $115.00 $60.00 $ 

6 109.25 57.00 

12 103.00 54.00 00 
Standard color, $55 each: bleed, 25% al 
Furniture South, Hizh Point, N. C. ib- 
lished by W. B. Hall. Est. 1920 ree 
(controlled). Trim size, 9x12. pe 


page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms se 
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th of publication month. Agency dis- Interior Decorator, 373 Fourth Ave., New Inc. Est. 1934. Subscription, $2. Trim 
ounts, 13-2, Circulation (P.O.R.), 4,321. York, N. Y. Published by Clifford & size, 6x9. Type page, 5x7%. Published 
Rates— Lawton, Inc. Est. 1888. Subscription, $1. 15th. Forms close 56th. Agency dis- 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Trim size, 9x12. Type size, 7x10. Pub- counts, 15-2. Circulation (CCA), May, 

1 $100.00 $60.00 $35.00 lished 10th. Forms close Ist preceding. 1940, 3,138; gross, 3,727. Rates— 

5 85.00 50.00 27.50 Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation (ABC), Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
12 75.00 45.00 25.00 3,203; (gross), 4,591. Rates— 1 $110.00 $65.00 $37.50 
Solor, $25 page; bleed, 25% extra. Times 1 Page % Page % Page 6 85.00 48.00 28.50 

= 9 76 9 5 or 
Furniture World and Furniture Buyer ; erry eo tart = eases £2.50 58.09 
and Decorator, 127 E. 31st St., New York. 12 100.00 56.00 3300 Venetian Blind Dealer, 431 S. Dearborn 
Published by Towse Pub Co. Est. 1870. Bleed, 10%. ; aes St., Chicago. Published by Lumber Buy- 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type . - ; ers Publishing Co. Est. 1938. Subscrip- 
page, 7%x10. Published Thursday. Forms Interior Design and Decoration, 521 Fifth tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type size, 

lose Saturday. Agency discounts, 15-2. Ave. New York. Published by Anderson 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 10 
Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), Pub. Corp. Est. 1932. Subscription, $2. days preceding. Agency discount 15-2. 
002. Rates— Trim size, 8%x11%. Type size, 7x10. Edi- Circulation (Sworn), 2,510; (gross), 3,200. 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page torial type page, 4%x6%. Published Ist. Rates 

1 $75.00 $39.00 $20.00 Forms close 8th of the month preceding. Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

6 63.00 35.50 18.00 Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 1 $112.00 $56.00 $37.00 
13 53.00 34.00 17.00 lisher’s Statement), 5,852. Interior de- 6 93.00 50.00 31.00 
26 40.00 27.00 15.00 Semen, 70%; architects, 25%; misc., 5%. 12 75.00 43.00 25.00 
52 35.00 21.00 13.75 ates— Colors, $30 extra; bleed, 15%. 

Standard (red), $25. Other colors, $32. Times 1 Page % Page % Page . . g 

1 $225.00 $125.00 75.00 Venetian Blind News, 120 St. Louis Ave., 
Gift and Art Buyer, 260 Fifth Ave., New 6 175.00 100.00 63.00 Fort Worth, Tex. Published by Tom 
York. Re = ee qezer. 4 12 150.00 85.00 50.00 eee. Est. 1937. Subscription, $1. 
Est. 1 . Subscription, ‘ rim size, 7 x rim size, 6%x9%. Type page, 7% deep. 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. ey gg ae a Meublighed by Nae Published 12th. Bocuse choos Oth. 5 Pree 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, tional Retail Furniture Assn. Est. 1927. discount, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 


15-2. Member A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), A : Statement), 4,500. Venetian blind man- 
8,308, (gross), 9,778. Gift and art shops, — Sepsiehenn —- rg ufacturers, 80%; dealers, 20%. Rates— 


34%; furn. and home furnishings, 11%; > 9 . Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
ers, 6%; others, 25%. Rates home furnishings store executives, 87% 6 45.00 25.00 12.50 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page mise. 18%. Ratee— =e - 12 40.00 22.50 11.50 

1 $155.00 $86.00 $58.00 tan a Page % Page % Page Special color, $15; bleed, $2. 

6 otras HL yo 4 iy + 1 $165.00 $82.50 $41.25 Wallpaper, 44 Union Square, New York. 
12 115.00 7.00 2. 6 135.00 75.00 41.25 Published by Wallpaper Magazine, Inc. 
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I xpicative of the continuing pro- 
gress and expansion in the gas industry 
field is the fact that manufactured and 
natural gas utility revenues amounted 
to $476,234,300 for the first six months 
of 1940, a gain of 7.8 per cent over the 
like 1939 period, according to the Amer- 
ican Gas Association. These companies 
at the close of 1939 were serving 17,- 
548,000 customers, an increase of 376,- 
000 over the 1938 total. 

According to the most recent edition 
of Brown's Directory of American Gas 
Companies, the total of 1,448 gas com- 
panies is divided as follows: Manufac- 
tured gas companies, 351; natural gas 
companies, 757; holding and manage- 
ment companies, 128; by-product coke 
oven plants, 84; butane gas plants, 75. 
There are 8,998 towns and cities with 
an aggregate population of almost 
82,000,000 now enjoying gas service. 
Of the total (17,548,000) receiving gas 
service, 10,100,100 are served by the 
manufactured gas industry and 7,447,- 
900 by the natural gas companies. 
Revenues for the entire industry, ac- 
cording to Gas Age, totaled $817,137,- 
000 in 1939, a gain of 5.2 per cent over 
1938. Natural gas companies grossed 
$449,073,000, an increase of 7.8 per cent 
over 1938, while revenues of the manu- 
factured gas companies totaled $368,- 
064,000, a gain of 2.1 per cent over 1938. 


Manufactured Gas 

Sales of manufactured gas in 1939 
for domestic uses, such as cooking, re- 
frigeration, house heating, water heat- 
ing, ete., amounted to 249,367,000,000 
cubic feet, an increase of 1.8 per cent 
over 1938. House heating sales regis- 
tered a gain of 15.9 per cent. Sales for 
industrial purposes showed an even 
greater upturn after the rather unfav- 
orable year of 1938. They totaled 55,- 
645,000,000 in 1939 as compared to 47,- 
398,000,000 in 1938, an increase of 17.4 


per cent. 


Natural Gas 

Sales of natural gas for domestic 
uses also registered a pronounced up- 
turn, rising from 352,964,000,000 cubic 
feet in 1938 to 376,613,000,000 cubic 
feet in 1939, a gain of 6.7 per cent. 
Sales for industrial purposes rose from 
589,.398,000,000 cubic feet in 1938 to 
655,389,000,000 cubic feet in 1939, an 
increase of 11.2 per cent. 

Preliminary estimates, according to 
Gas Age, indicate that the total produc- 
tion of natural gas in 1939, including 
amounts used in the manufacture of 
carbon black and for field purposes, 
reached a total of 2,200 million cubic 
feet. Approximately 192 billion cubic 
feet of natural gas were used for gen- 
erating electric power in 1939 (nearly 
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(See also Chemical Process Industries; Oil, Petroleum) 

















Number of Gas Companies 
Classified According to Kind of Gas Supplied; also Number of Cities and Towns 
Served as of Dec. 31, 1939 
UNITED STATES 
By-Product 
Coke Oven Hold- Number 
Butane —— - AN —~ ing of Cities 
Manu- and Com- Owned Not and and Towns 
factured Natural Propane bined by Owned by Oper- Served 
Gas Gas Gas Gas* GasCo. Gas Co ating with Gas 
Alabama . o« 3 4 1 1 os 8 e. 16 
Arizona 1 i 4 1 ee : 35 
Arkansas ; 1 17 l , - ni 1 114 
California ‘ ‘ 8 7 i ‘ 3 490 
Colorado : - ; 9 1 1 l 46 
Connecticut ... Ls : 1 ‘ 1 $2 
Delaware » € 4 19 34 
Dist. of Columbi: , ; 2 1 
Florida 16 l 1 l oe 53 
Georgia - ) 2 l 1 1 3t 
Idaho .. l l , 2 
Illinois . , lL: 16 ‘ { lo 374 
Indiana .... 9 30 : 5 ; l 221 
lowa : 1Y 14 l 2 1 112 
Kansas 54 1 : l 399 
Kentucky l 31 2 l l 13 
Louisiana i l 171 
Maine S e ] u4 
Maryland 9 ] l 2 l 99 
Massachusetts 17 1 2 ° 10 
Michigan 14 7 l 2 t $ l 
Minnesota 5 i S 3 3 3 75 
Mississipp : 10 59 
Missouri ; 23 2 4 l l 175 
Montana 13 1 . 6 
Nebraska i 12 2 2 l 161 
Nevada l l 
New Hampshire 4 . 2 
New Jersey 12 2 1 l 14 4S2 
New Mexico . i l 2 
New York 15 ) , ) ) l 634 
North Carolina 13 ; l 59 
North Dakota 3 l l 22 
Ohio i 7 7é 2 11 l 780 
Oklahoma , : S6 ; 340 
Oregon ; r4 7 ss l 9S 
Pennsyivania 38 93 l 1 2 11 6 1389 
Rhode Island 5 l l 24 
South Carolina 7 2 l 18 
South Dakota 4 5 l ; =” 
Tennessec ‘ , t ] 30 
Texas 81 3 733 
Utah ] 1 l ee 
Vermont . 6 13 
Virginia 14 2 2 64 
Washington 7 l i4 
West Virginia 3 58 i 420 
Wisconsin 22 2 l 179 
Wyoming : , 11 35 
Hawaii 2 2 
Philippine Islands l 8 
Puerto Rico 2 3 
Total ‘ ‘ 351 757 75 53 27 7 128 S998 
CANADA 
Alberta 9 Hp 1 
British Columbia 3 l l 10 
Manitoba ’ l 2 
New Brunswick l l li 
Nova Scotia o< 1 1 1 
Ontario 14 12 1 ] 4 174 
(due be 3 1 l 17 
Saskatchewan l ] 
Total 24 24 l 1 é 4 4 ~4¢ 
*Indicates number of companies serving more than one type of gas 
Gas A 








13 per cent increase over previous 
year). This means that nearly one-fifth 
of all the steam-generated electricity of 
this country was produced by the utili- 
zation of natural gas. 


Appliance Sales 

Last year’s shipments of the gas ap- 
pliances used for the four big domestic 
jobs—cooking, water heating, house 
heating and refrigerators—registered 
healthy increases over 1938. 

Shipments of gas ranges for 1939 to- 
taled 1,327,100, a gain of 29.5 per cent 
over 1938. This compares with ship- 


ments in 1939 of 296,846 electric ranges 
which was a gain of only 19.9 per cent 
over 193 

Shipments of gas-fired water heaters 
for 1939 totaled 449,101, compared with 
347,852 in 1938, a gain of 29.1 per cent. 
Gas refrigerators were reported up 28.0 
per cent, while shipments of gas-fired 
central heating equipment (boilers, 
furnaces, and conversion burners) in- 
creased 47.4 per cent. 

Continued gains were scored in @as 
appliance sales during the first six 
months of 1940, according to the A-==50- 
ciation of Gas Appliance and E«:ip- 
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| Manufactured Gas Industry 


for 1939 

| Per cent 
Change 
CUSTOMERS 1939 from 1938 
Domestic er 9. 369,300 4 3 
House heating ... 261,700 +15.3 
Commercial . 423,500 L 0.6 
Industrial ‘ 36.400 + 1.1 
Miscellaneous 4 200 4 — 


Preliminary Estimates on the 





Total . 10,100,100 + 1.6 
GAS SALES (MCF) 


Domestic 193,830,000 1.6 
House heating 55,537,000 15.9 
Commercial ; 55,599,000 2.9 
Industria] 5.645.000 17.4 
Miscellaneous 1,979,000 

Total =e . 362.590.0000 4 1.0 
EVENUE 

Domestic ~~ «+. $257,523,000 0.3 
Hiouse heating . 86,026,000 +16.1 
Commercial : 47,419,000 + 1.5 


4 
H 
Industrial é : °5 803.000 +-12.9 


liscellaneous ‘ 1,293,000 


Total X $368,.064,000 i. 2 


lmerican Gas Association 











ment Manufacturers. This organiza- 
tion reported that sales of gas-fired fur- 
naces increased 38.5 per cent in the first 
half-year of 1940 as compared to the like 
1939 period; domestic gas range sales 
gained 13.3 per cent, and automatic gas 
water heaters gained 12.7 per cent dur- 
ing the same period. 


Liquefied Petroleum Gas 

Increasingly significant in the gas in- 
dustry is the development of the “bot- 
tled gas” for domestic use in suburban 
and country homes beyond the reach of 
other gas service. According to Bu- 
tane-Propane News some 750,000 such 
homes were bottled gas customers at 
the close of 1939. 

The distribution of this gas is handled 
by three classes of dealers which func- 
tion as tiny utility companies, except 
that they do not have a_ closed 
franchise. By far the most numerous 
group of these dealers are those who 
buy from bulk distributors of liquefied 
petroleum gas. It is this class of dealer 
which promoted the business and still 
sells the greatest volume of gas. An- 
other group of dealers are subsidiaries 
of distributors who operate big bulk 
storage stations and buy in tank car 
quantities from refinervies. 


(he most publicized group of dealers 
are the specialized branch offices owned 
by five or six big petroleum companies. 
TI sell a portion of their own output 
of butane and propane direct to con- 
sumers through their own chains of 
fied petroleum gas offices, branding 
gas with their own names. Ex- 
amples of this type of dealers are, 


“Ph lgas”’—Phillips Petroleum Com- 
pany; “Shellane”—The Shell Company; 
“P) vofax”—Carbide and Carbon Cor- 
p on; “Essotane”’—Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey; “Bu-Gas”— 
Standard Oil Company of California, 
et 


frther accenting the development 
of iefied petroleum gas, according to 
vas Age, is a recent survey by the Bu- 
res 1 Mines, United States Depart- 


ment of the Interior, showing marketed 
production of this type of gas to be 
223,580,000 gallons in 1939. This was a 
gain of 35 per cent over the 165,201,000 
gallons marketed in 1938. 

The results of greater industrial ac- 
tivities, higher commodity prices, and 
augmented national income are reflect- 
ed in this increase, says Gas Age. The 
specialized and intensive cultivation of 
liquefied petroleum gas markets during 
the last ten years is beginning to show 
splendid results. All important uses of 
these gases showed marked advances in 
1939, with the exception of chemical 
manufacturing. 

Sales of bottled gas for home uses 
were 87,530,000 gallons, an increase of 
over 50 per cent over previous year. 
Some factors influencing the expansion 
of the home market for liquefied petro- 
leum gases (propane, butane and pro- 
pane-butane mixtures) are: (1) in- 
creased public acceptance due to satis- 
fied customers and aggressive merchan- 
dising; (2) increased efficiency and 
economy of gas appliances; (3) lower 
total cost to consumers; (4) aggressive 
load-building activities. 

In the southern states where the 
buried underground system has been 
making rapid strides, an increasing 
amount of home space heating has been 
acquired. The relatively mild climate 
and lower fuel cost due to nearness of 
production plants to points of use have 
favored this development. 

A significant development in distribu- 
tion for domestic consumption is the 
large increase during 1939 of tank- 
sized bulk plants strategically located 
to reduce distribution costs and increase 
quality of service to consumers. 

Last year showed a substantial im- 
provement in level of industrial produc- 
tion as evidenced by increase of butane 
and propane sold in the industrial mar- 
ket where these fuels are used for 
metallurgical heating processing and 
for large volume air heating. A gain 
of 59 per cent for 1939 was made, over 
1938. 

Gas companies, which use liquefied 
petroleum gases for enriching manu- 
factured gases or for direct distribution 
through their mains, increased their 
purchases of these gases by nearly 37 
per cent in 1939. 

The use of butane and butane-pro- 
pane mixtures for the operation of in- 
ternal combustion engines on construc- 
tion equipment, well-drilling rigs, rail- 
road locomotive and air-conditioning 
units is becoming an increasingly im- 
portant outlet. Other internal combus- 
tion engine applications employing 
these fuels are on irrigation projects in 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and Cali- 
fornia, where dependable and low-cost 
operations are important to the land 
owner. 

The use of butane and propane by 
industrial plants as a stand-by for nat- 
ural gas continues to find increased ap- 
plication. Many utilities sell natural 
gas on an off-peak or interruptible basis 
at reduced rates, and encourage indus- 
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Preliminary Estimates on the 
Natural Gas Industry for 1939 


Per cent 

Change 

CUSTOMERS 1939 from 1938 
Domestic (incl. 

house heating).. 6,860,400 + 2.9 

Commercial ....... 543,900 + 3.8 

RRGRENEE 6cssecces 43,600 + 3.8 


Gn. steeeancuen es 7,447,900 + 3.0 
Gas SALes (MCF) 


Domestic (incl. 





house heating).. 376,613,000 + 6.7 
Commercial ....... 110,541,000 + 9.5 
SO eae 655,389,000 +11.2 
Electric generation 192,144,000 +13.0 
Total ind. & elec. 

generation ...... 847,533,000 +11.6 
GEE cktn cbdee ees 1,334,687,000 +-10.0 


Domestic (incl. 
house heating). .$256,732,000 + 5.8 


Commercial ....... 50,500,000 + 6.9 
Total ind. & elec. 

generation ...... 141,841,000 +12.0 
GE. é6e0ce-d040008 $449,073,000 + 7.8 


—American Gas Association 











tries to take advantage of propane and 
butane for use during the time when 
natural gas is required for other pur- 
poses, thereby permitting a more uni- 
form load factor to be imposed upon 
natural gas transmission lines and dis- 
tribution facilities. 

Transportation facilities for butane 
and propane continue to be enlarged 
through the addition of specially de- 
signed tank cars for rail movement. 
The number of tank trucks engaged in 
the distribution of these fuels, either 
from bulk plants after rail movement or 
direct from refineries or natural gaso- 
line plants, is increasing at a rapid rate. 


Trends 

In practically every field where heat 
is required, there is a steady expansion 
of gas consumption. Nearly all of the 
nation’s leading hotels and _ public 
restaurants use gas. The same is true 
of the country’s big bakeries. Also, 
where a few years ago, gas was used 
very little in the broad field of Amer- 
ican industry, today it is finding hun- 
dreds of new applications in all kinds 
of manufacturing processes. The to- 
tal consumption of gas in industrial 
processes has, according to Jndustrial 
Gas, more than doubled in a compara- 
tively short period of time. 

A similar expansion has taken place 
in the use of gas for house heating. 
The number of customers using gas for 
house heating increased without excep- 
tion during every year of depression, so 
that today more than 2,225,000 house 
heating customers are on gas lines. It 
is reliably reported that 60 per cent of 
the new homes built in this country last 
year are heated by gas. The huge low- 
cost programs now under way offer an 
unusual opportunity for gas house heat- 
ing equipment. A considerable portion 
of these low-cost homes will not have 
cellars, which will make them excel- 
lent prospects for gas-fired warm air 
systems. 

Only a little more than ten years ago, 
according to Gas Appliance Merchan- 
dising, the first efforts were made to 
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Consumption of Gas (Natural and 
Manufactured) by Quantity 
and Cost, by Industry 
Groups, 1937 


Industry group M cubic feet 


All industries, total 2,825.973,829 
Food and kindred products 102,041,318 
Textiles and their products 3,970,936 
Forest products 1.460.263 
Paper and allied products 27,210,578 
Printing, publishing and al 

lied industries 10,398,025 
Chemicals and allied prod- 

ucts 115,190,802 
Products of petroleum and 

coal* . 847,425,185 
Rubber products 7,957,295 
Leather and ts manufac- 

tures 1,097,792 
Stone, clay and glass prod- 

ucts , 5,117,065 
Iron ind steel and their 

products, not including 

machinery 1,329,610,196 
Nonferrous metals and the 

products 55.611.046 
Machinery, not ncluding 

transportation equipment 94,335,842 
Transportation equipment, 

iir, land and water : 13,066,508 
Railroad repair shopst 
Miscellaneous industries 8,480,978 

*Does not include data for ‘Gas, 


manufactured illuminating and heat- 

tRailroad repair shops were not 
treated as manufacturing industri« in 
the 1937 Census 











get more and better manpower behind 
the merchandising of gas appliances, 
and to build up an extensive system of 
retail outlets to carry on the sale of 


such equipment. Remarkable progress 
has been made in carrying out this 
program. 

Never before has the industry been 
more alert to its responsibilities and its 
opportunities than it is today. The gas 
utilities have developed a united front 
and are engaging in multiple lines of 
endeavor involving advertising, sales- 
manship, home service, new industrial 
applications, improved equipment, pub- 
licity, employee relations, and com- 
munity development. 


Associations 

American Gas Association, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. 

Association of Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers, 60 E. 42nd 
St.. New York. 

Compressed Gas Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, 11 W. 42nd St., New York. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are avail- 
able without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They 
may be had direct from the publishers, or 
through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


The following literature is available 
from Gas Age: 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


American Gas Journal, 53 Park Pl, New 
York. Published by American Gas Jour- 
nal, Inc. Est. 1859. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8\%x11%\% Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 5th. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 10-2 Circulation (ABC), 1,936, 
(gross), 2.332. Gas companies and execu- 
tives, 30%; supts. engineers and mers., 
44%; employes, 5%; mfrs., 6%; others, 
15%. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $100.00 $60 00 $35 Ov 
& 90 00 50.00 30.00 
12 80.00 45.00 °5.00 


Standard color, $20 


Butane-Propane News, 1709 W. Sth St 
Los Angeles, Calif. Published by Western 
Rusiness Papers, Inc. Est. 1939. Subscrip- 
tion, $1.50. Type size, 4%x6%. Published 
25th preceding. Forms close 10th preced- 
ing Agency discount 15-2 Circulation 
(ABC), 2,046, (gross), 3,167. Rates 


Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $75.00 $55.00 
6 100.00 60.00 35.00 
12 75.00 45.00 25.00 

Standard color, $25 

Gas, 1709 W. 8th St Los Angeles, Calif 


Published by Western Business Papers 
In Est. 1925 Subscription, $1. Trim 
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size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Member A. B. P ee ae ® 
statement on request. Circulation (ABC), 
3.887, (gross), 4,423. Gas companies and 


executives, 25%; supts., engineers and 

mers., 25%; employes, 32%; mfrs., 10%: 

others, 8%. Rates— 

Times l Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $90.00 $65.00 
6 125.00 75.00 55.00 
12 110.00 65.00 45.00 


Gas Age, 9 E. 38th St.,. New York. Pub- 
lished by Robbins Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 
1883. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8% x 
11% Type page, 7x10 Published alter- 
nate Thurs. Forms close 10 days pre- 
ceding. N. I. A. A. statement on request 
Agency discounts, none. Member A. B. P. 
Circulation (ABC), 5,444, (gross), 6,026. 
Gas companies and their general officials, 
26%; supts., engineers and mers., 29%: 
other employes, 28%; mfrs., 7%; others, 
10% tates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $160.00 $96.00 $60.00 
6 128.00 76.00 40.00 
13 116.00 64.00 38.00 
iH 100.00 58.00 32.00 


Standard color, $25; spread, $35 


Detailed Case Study of a Mixed Ga: 
Company 
A comprehensive study of history 
growth, organization, operation, prob 
lems met and overcome, etc., of 
Washington (D.C.) Gas Light Co 


Detailed Case Study of a Natural Ga 
Company 
A comprehensive study of the Okla 
homa Natural Gas Co. 


Detailed Case Study of a Combinatio 
Gas and Electric Company 
A comprehensive study of the Pacifi 
Gas & Electric Co. 
Gas Industry’s Statistics and Develo; 
ments for 1939 
As presented annually in January by 
Gas Age in its annual Review & 
Forecast Number. 
Liquefied Petroleum Gas in 1939 


Statistics, Production, Distribution, 
Marketing Trends. 


The Tremendous Market for Valves in 
the Gas Industry 
A study giving comprehensive figures 
on the market for valves in the gas 
industry. 


The Market for Fittings in the Gas 
Industry 
A study showing the market for fit- 
tings in the gas industry. 


Gas Appliance Merchandising, 9 E. 38th 
St., New York. Published by Robbins 
Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1929. Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x1 
Published lst. Forms close 20th. Agen 
discounts, none. Circulation (Publisher 
Statement), 6.864: (gross) 7,127 Co! 
tractor dealers of water and house heat- 
ing, 48%; special appliance dealers, 
dept. stores, hardware dealers, etc., 


y 
Ss 


gas companies, 9%: others, 1% Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $140.00 $90.00 $60.0/ 
6 120.00 70.00 46.0/ 
12 100.00 60.00 45.( 

Color, $50; spread, $75: bleed, $30; 


bleed charge when color is used. 

Industrial Gas, 9 E. 38th St., New York 
Published by Robbins Pub. Co., Inc. Est 
1923. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8% x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 5th 


Forms close 25th preceding Agency d 
counts, none Circulation (Publisher 
Statement), 12,864; (gross) ; 
Metals, 61% gas company industr 
engineers, consultants, 12%; food pr 
ucts, 10%; chemical and process indu 
tries, 12° mise., 5° tates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
$180.00 $100.00 $55 
6 130.00 80.00 45.00 
12 100.00 65.00 4$0.( 


Color, $50: spread $85 bleed, $30 
bleed charge when color is used 


Oil and Equipment Review. 
(See Orn, PETROLEUM.) 
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Grain and Feed 


(See also Brewing and Malting: Flour Milling) 





THe principal grain crops of the 
United States average over five billions 
bushels annually. Grain production for 
1939 is given as follows by Grain & 
Feed Journals: 

GRAIN PRODUCTION IN BUSHELS, 1939 
. 2,619, 137,000 


Corn 


Wheat 754,971,000 
Oats 937,215,000 
Barley 276,298,000 
hice 52,306,000 
PO scaseces 39,249,000 
Flaxseed 2 20,330,000 
Buckwheat - 5,739,000 
Grain sorghums 83,102,000 
Alfalfa seed 1,358,000 
Clover seed aoe 3,370,000 
Timothy seed 1,413,000 
Lespedeza (lbs.) . 138,975,000 
Beans (100-lb. bags) 13,962,000 
Soybeans nHanee 87,409,000 

TWEE sacedecces 5,034,834,000 

The cash income from farms runs 
well over One billion dollars yearly. 


The cash income from grains alone for 
1939 and 1938, according to the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, was as follows: 
1939 1938 

Crops 1,000 dol. 1,000 dol. 
Corn $326,039 $269,395 
Wheat 396,677 396,082 
Oats 44,516 42,522 
Barley 37,397 38,165 
Rve : 8,700 8,325 
Buckwheat 1,371 1,519 
Flaxseed 24.463 12,164 
Rice 32,848 33,977 
Grain sorghums 5,514 7,499 
Hay 65,400 67,117 
Clover seed (red and al- 

sike) 15,069 12,642 
Sweetclover seed 2.028 1,288 
Lespedeza seed 5,623 5,204 
Alfalfa seed — 11,983 9,931 
Timothy seed , 1,970 1,759 
Soybeans 49,651 32,313 

tal $1,029,249 $939,902 

Cash income does not include value 
of crops retained for home consump- 
tion. 

Since 1929 cash farm income from 
grains has remained below the pre- 
war average, except for the one year 
1937, and has been low relative to the 
income from all farm products. The 
low level of income from grains re- 


flects in part the loss of world markets 
the severe droughts in recent years 


and 
and 
in the major grain-producing states. 


in 


Country Grain Elevators 


lhe greater portion of grain raised 


makes its initial entry into the chan- 
nels of commerce through country 
grain elevators located at country sta- 
tions. There are 17,348 such units di- 


vided as follows: 9,058 operated by 957 
companies, the buying power being 
concentrated in the headquarters office 


of each line; 5,685 country elevators 
operated by independent grain dealers 
wh confine their activities to a single 


tor; 2,605 country elevators oper- 
by farmer organizations, some of 
them codéperative. 

i. order to keep the elevators lo- 
at country stations in operation 
beyond the heavy crop moving season, 
anc because of their close contact with 


Cat 


CASH FARM INCOME FROM GRAINS, UNITED STATES, 1910-39 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


farmer patrons, operators have devel- 
oped a side line business which in many 
cases exceeds their grain business in 
volume. 

Custom grinding and mixing of feeds 
has become a major sideline and ap- 
proximately 70 per cent of the country 
elevators are equipped with feed grind- 
ers and mixers for grinding and mix- 
ing farmers’ grain and manufacturing 
private brand feeds. 

Country elevators range in size from 
10,000 to 100,000 bu. capacity and are 
built of wood, cribbed or studded, and 
covered with corrugated steel, or are 
of concrete construction. Power is usu- 
ally furnished by electric motors on 
individual drives. Some diesel and oil 
engines are used with an increasing 
number of diesels being installed. A 
typical country elevator is equipped 
with one or more elevator legs of rub- 
ber belt and bucket type, three to 15 
motors of from five to 75 h.p., power 
transmission, scales, cleaner, sheller, 
truck dump, and feed grinding and 
mixing equipment. 


Terminal Grain Elevators 


There are 884 terminal elevators of 
from 100,000 to 15,000,000 bu. capacity 
located at terminal and primary mar- 
kets, such as Baltimore, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Duluth, Fort Worth, Galveston, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Memphis, 
Minneapolis, Omaha, Toledo, Wichita, 
etc. These elevators receive grain in 
car lots and cargoes from country ele- 
vators and other terminal elevators for 
cleaning, conditioning, storing, and 
shipment to other elevators and proces- 
sors for export or delivery on futures 
contracts. These elevators are of slip 
form reinforced concrete construction. 
All equipment is driven by individual 
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BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


motors through helical gears, silent 
chain and V-belts. Some terminal] ele- 
vators have as many as 125 motors of 
all sizes up to 200-h.p. and miles of 
elevator and conveyor belting and 
equipment includes scales, car dumpers, 
marine legs, grain driers, cleaners, 
washers, clippers, bleachers, conveyor 
trippers and such refinements as dust 
collection systems, temperature record- 
ing and control, anti-friction bearings, 
and pressure lubrication. 

A total of 431 other wholesale deal- 
ers specialize in growing, selecting, 
cleaning, testing and packing field and 
grass seeds. 

There are 114 designers and contrac- 
tors specializing in the design and con- 
struction of grain elevators of various 
types, Grain & Feed Journals reports. 

There are 554 grain receivers, track 
buyers, and brokers in the various 
grain markets who buy or sell grain 
for others on a commission or broker- 
age basis. At 21 of these markets, well 
organized Grain Exchanges or Boards 
of Trade maintain active markets for 
all grains, feeds and seeds. 


Feed 

The latest complete Census of Man- 
ufacturers is that of 1937. The census 
recorded 710 establishments in 1933, 942 
in 1935, 126 in 1937. The number of 
proprietors and firm members showed 
even greater increase, moving from 418 
in 1933 to 486 in 1935, to 717 in 1937. 

Pennsylvania reported the largest 
number of feed mills, recording 132, 
followed by California with 124, and 
New York with 106. All other states 
recorded less than 100 mills. 

The national value of mixed feeds 
produced, recorded at $415,211,162, fol- 
lows generally though by no means ex- 
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GRAIN AND FEED 








U. S. Country Elevators 


by States 
(May, 1939) 

Maine : as 46 
New Hampshire 38 
Vermont . 34 
Massachusetts 99 
Rhode Island : 26 
Connecticut ‘ 59 

New England 302 
New York sé 173 
New Jersey oe , 30 
Pennsylvania : 122 

Middle Atlantk oe 325 
Delaware .... nee & 
Maryland ; 63 
District of Columbia j 
Virginia sees e 30 
West Virginia ; 39 
North Carolina S 
South Carolina 12 
Georgia . 15 
Florida 15 

South Atlantic 193 
Dt <citudcbnas enbedteevakeien ae 87 
Indiana . : ; 917 
Illinois 1,529 
Michigan ... 583 
Wisconsin eseece 590 

East North Central 4,496 
Kentucky sence 109 
Tennessee . 72 
Alabama : 19 
Mississippi ee 9 

East South Central , 209 
Minnesota 1,501 
lowa sawnwed se ae 
Missouri 761 


North Dakota 


Re 

South Dakota 1,109 
Nebraska 1,074 
Kansas 1,576 

West North Central . 8,985 
Arkansas : 39 
Louisiana . ; 15 
Oklahoma , 708 
Texas , 615 

West South Central 1,377 
Montana . 588 
Idaho ' 140 
Wyoming 30 
Colorado 307 
New Mexico 22 
Arizona see 3 
Utah és ‘ , 33 
Nevada 2 

Mountain 1,125 
Washington 196 
Oregon + ppusedus 98 
California : 39 

Pacific ee cecvese 333 

Total United States 17,348 











actly, the number of plants in the vari- 
ous states. The total value added to the 
raw ingredients by the manufacturing 
and mixing processes amounted to $76,- 
706,055. 

A total volume of 7,470,946 tons of 
prepared feeds made chiefly from grain 
was reached by the industry in 1937, 
compared with 6,221,969 in 1935, and 
5,557,946 in 1933. 

Among the feeds made chiefly of in- 
gredients other than grain, dog and cat 
food accounted for 541,117,262 pounds, 
412,436,254 pounds being canned and 
the rest being other than canned. 

Alfalfa meal production accounted 
for 391,173 tons, in 1937, 207,293 in 
1935 and 124,416 in 1933. 

Some manufacturers grind the grain 
which they use, while others purchase 
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their materials. Products consist main- 
ly of two classes, namely, prepared 
feeds made chiefly from grain, and 
prepared feeds composed principally of 
ingredients other than grain, such as 
alfalfa meal, molasses, bone meal, and 
meat scrap. Ground oyster shell is 
also a product of this industry. 

Manufacturers of grain products, 
such as breakfast foods, glucose, starch, 
etc., also operate grain elevators. There 
are 36 plants making glucose and 
starch, their annual output having a 
value of $103,632,000, according to 
Grain & Feed Journals. In addition 
to other products, these plants manu- 
facture stock feed, corn oil cake and 
meal, and corn sugar. 

There are 61 establishments operat- 
ing rice cleaning and polishing plants 
and using equipment similar to that 
used in other grain-handling plants. 
Their production in 1937 valued at 
$46,852,756, compared with $44,113,413 
in 1935 for 68 establishments. 

The latest Census of Business reports 
well over 11,000 hay, grain and feed 
stores in the United States, with sales 
amounting to about $350,000,000. Total 
average number of employes in these 


stores was 19,044, with a total payro 
of $17,681,000. 


Exports and Imports 
The chief grain exports and import 
for 1939 were as follows, according t 
the Department of Commerce: 
GRAIN EXPORTS, 1939 


Quantity Valu: 
Barley, grain (bus.).. 5,410,028 $ 3,344,9 
Barley, malt (bus.) 374,506 450.1 
Corn, grain (bus.)... 32,117,186 19,802,4 
Rice, grain (lbs.)....307,786,405 9,184,3 
Wheat, grain (bus.).. 63,214,293 36,.815.2 
Wheat flour (bbls.) 5,692,709 16,950, ¢ 


GRAIN IMPORTS, 1939 


Barley, grain (bus.) 776,499 334, 
Barley, malt (bus.).. 2,974,414 2,140.7 
Oats, grain (bus.)... 4,293,009 1,506,35 
Corn, grain (bus.) 490,000 981.1 
Wheat, grain (bus.) 10,747,213 6,009,1 


Wheat flour (bbls.).. 88,159 195,3 


Associations 

Grain & Feed Dealers’ National As- 
sociation, Merchants Exchange, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

American Feed Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago. 

Society of Grain Elevator Superin- 
tendents, 4105 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


Bean Bag, Holt, Mich. Published by Lit- 
tle Publishing Co. Est. 1918. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Type page, 51/6x8. Published 
ist. Forms close 25th. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 1,200. Agency dis- 
count, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 


% Page 4% Page 


$40.00 $22.50 $13.00 
6 25.00 19.00 11.00 
12 30.00 17.00 9.00 


Commercial Review, 308 S. W. Stark St., 
Portland, Ore. Published by Commercial 
Review, Inc. Est. 1890. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 9%x12%. Type page, 7%x10\. 
Published Tuesday. Forms close Monday. 
Agency discounts, 15-0, Circulation (Pub- 


lisher’s Statement), 985 tates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $40.00 22.50 $12.50 
13 27.50 17.31 9.71 
26 21.92 12.12 6.92 
52 18.40 10.38 5.77 

Daily Market Record, 323 S. Third St., 


Minneapolis, Minn. Est. 1880. Subscrip- 
tion, $6. Type page, 11%x16. Published 
daily except Sunday and holidays. Forms 
close 3 p. m. preceding day. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $80.00 $40.00 $20.00 
4 70.00 35.00 17.50 
6 60.00 30.00 15.00 
12 55.00 27.50 13.75 


Farmers Elevator Guide, 327 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago. Published by American Co- 
operative Pub. Co. Est. 1905. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 6% 
x9% Published 5th Forms close 29th 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 4,600 (non-de- 
ductible from dues). Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 75.00 $45.00 $30.00 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 


Standard color, 25% extra. 


The Feed Bag, 741 N. Milwaukee St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis Published by Editorial 
Service Co., Inc. Est. 1925. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size. 8%x11% Type size, 7x10 
Published 10th. Forms close 25th preced- 
ing. Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation, 
5.434. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $75.00 $41.25 $22.75 
8 67.50 37.50 °0.75 
12 60.00 33.75 18.75 


Color rate, $20 per page 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, 332 


S. La Salle St., Chicago. Published by 
Grain and Feed Journals Consolidated 
Inc. Est. 1898. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 74%x10. Published 
2nd and 4th Wednesdays. Forms close 10 
days previous. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation (Sworn), 6,007, (gross), 6,387. 
Independent country elevators, 50%; 
farmer-owned elevators, 26%; line com- 
pany headquarters and elevator agents 


11%; others, 18%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $150.00 $80.00 $45.0 
6 140.00 75.00 42.00 
12 130.00 67.50 37.50 
24 120.00 62.00 32.50 


Grain and Feed Review, The, 408 Third 
St. S., Minneapolis. Published by Man- 
ager Pub. Co. Est. 1911. Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 11%x9. Type page, 1x 
7%. Published ist. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

.Y. 


Times 1 Page 6 Page % Page 
1 $65.00 $40.00 $25.00 

6 55.00 33.00 21.50 
12 60.00 30.00 20.00 


National Grain Journal, 411 Nat'l Bide. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Published by Grain 
Trade Pub. Co. Est. 1916. Subscription, 
$1. Type page, 7%4x10. Published 15t! 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts 
15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $50.00 $25 
6 85.00 45.00 22 

12 75.00 40.00 20 


Rice News, P. O. Box 842, Lake Charles, 
La. Published by American Press © 
Inc. Est. 1933. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 6%x9%. Pud- 
lished, 25th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publishers 
Statement), net 3,701; (gross), 4,10! 
(non-deductible from dues). Rates- 


Times 1 Page % Page % | 

1 $85.00 $43.00 $22 

6 77.00 40.00 20.00 
12 70.00 37.00 18.00 


Rice Journal, The, 339 Carondelet t., 
New Orleans, La. Published by Fort 
Pipes. Est. 1897. Subscription, $2. ° e 
page, 6%x95%. Published 25th. F s 
close 15th. Agency discounts, - 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 
1 $100.00 $60.00 z 
6 90.00 54.00 
12 88.50 51.00 2 
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Hardware 


(See also Furniture and House Furnishings; Industrial Distribution) 








T ue last complete census of the 
hardware industry was the 1937 Census 

f Manufactures, which listed 428 

tablishments as compared with 405 in 
1935. Their products in 1937 were 
valued at $219,082,378 against $147,- 
677,006 in 1935. Cost of materials, 
containers, fuel, and purchased electric 
energy was $86,736,341 in 1937 and 
$57,747,399 in 1935. 

Such products generally regarded as 
hardware, as nails and spikes, wire 
and wire products, lawn mowers, tools 
and cutlery, screws and bolts, etc., are 
not included in the above figures. 

Principal classifications in the 1937 
hardware production value of $219,- 
082,378 were: 

PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL 
HARDWARE PRODUCTS, 1937 
Builders’ hardware, including lock 


SE wadahee dl h6nend50006 citenden $53,067,262 
Ce ND. nck cd onckastanweane 4,840,953 
Furniture and cabinet hardware, 

including locks ..... Pees = fC 
Saddlery and harness hardware.. 3,357,161 
Trunk and suitcase hardware, in- 

Ge WN Gh6-5 0s oscscuntan ses 3,115,482 
PRD ‘cocthovadiaes haseeskeses See 
Locks not elsewhere specified.... 2,602,593 
Motor-vehicle hardware, including 

MOG eéddebdcnevawecnsnasecssuns 86,350,740 
Vacuum bottles, jugs, etc........ 4,386,542 


In a related field, cutlery and edge 
tools, not including silver or plated cut- 
lery, the number of establishments de- 
creased from 264 in 1935 to 251 in 
1937. The total value of such products 
in 1937 was $68,193,656, compared with 
$51,171,067 in 1935. A few of the prin- 
cipal classifications in the 1937 produc- 
tion were: 

CUTLERY AND EDGE TOOLS 
PRODUCED IN 1937 
Table cutlery, not including silver 
nd plated, and kitchen cutlery.$ 4,633,414 


Agricultural cutlery, scythes, hay 

NS ME, bide elt wh nines ee Oh od 760,051 
S ors, shears and snips - 6,432,016 
NE I ies hala sc awie niga one 550,661 
C) i nn tostinkeoheenk bien 621,125 
SN SINE eine a keen eens weeeeee 4,485,665 
R Ss, dry shavers and razor 

en, EERE OP ee 29,804,146 
P FE ae ieiaded 5,211,020 
Butcher knives and cleavers..... 1,311,797 
AX adzes and hatchets........ 5,290,453 
A rs, bits, gimlets, etc......... 1,458,020 
I ind rasps aye *11,293,946 


' Census of Manufactures, 


‘reliminary figures from the 1939 


Census of Manufactures show that 
tl were 87 establishments engaged 
primarily in the manufacture of saws 
and saw blades of all types for cutting 
\ metal, and other substances, as 
cr ired with 80 in 1937. Wages 
teta. ing $5,197,649 were paid to 4,072 
v earners. Value of products was 
>15.170,682, of which $6,784,355 repre- 
St 1 cost of materials, fuel, and pur- 
c] | electric energy. 

term “hardware store” requires 
re n in keeping with the modern 
ch ter of this retail outlet as once 
U pe of store was exclusively re- 
St 1 for men and mechanics, but now 
it a departmentalized community 
hea juarters serving both men and 
wi 








Hardware Wholesalers and 
Retailers 
Totals as of September 9, 1940 

Hardware Ma- No No. 

Jobbers jors' 4's? 5’s* 

Alabama ... 17 139 72 191 
Alaska ..... 0 13 2 12 
Arigona .... 2 50 7 27 
Arkansas .. 5 134 53 224 
California . 18 470 172 737 
Colorado ... 6 113 37 119 
Connecticut. 5 124 38 200 
Delaware 1 27 8 36 
Dist. of Col. 3 33 10 76 
Florida A 146 51 187 
Georgia i.) ae 188 82 @1 
Idaho ao ie 69 21 $3 
Illinois ..... 12 612 386 1543 
Indiana 7 243 205 590 
Iowa 9 302 205 745 
Kansas a 373 186 464 
Kentucky .. 10 210 72 32 
Louisiana .. 10 101 38 158 
Maine o~ oe 92 41 121 
Maryland .. 13 121 55 255 
Dn. scc0ose BS 355 129 458 
Michigan 13 90 344 890 
Minnesota . 6 318 250 751 
Mississippi... 8& 111 14 169 
Missouri ... 11 256 294 706 
Montana .. 8 86 3 87 
Nebraska .. 5 228 129 419 
Nevada » = 19 3 11 
New Hamp. 2 48 18 69 
New Jersey. 7 70 93 677 
New Mexico 6 44 7 3 
New York 37 871 577 1994 
No. Carolina 11 209 67 182 
No. Dakota 1 57 99 252 
Ohio , . 14 573 338 1146 
Oklahoma .. 6 264 131 355 
Oregon : 6 104 55 147 
Pennsvlv'nia 453 782 358 1006 
Rhode Island 4 8 15 96 
So. Carolina 10 87 3 103 
So. Dakota 2 122 100 203 
Tennessee .. 14 155 65 244 
Texas oc Oe 524 176 644 
Utah ios = 17 17 43 
Vermont . 2 51 18 69 
Virginia ... 19 196 54 144 
Wash : _ 146 76 260 
W. Virginia. 21 117 65 97 
Wisconsin .. 11 254 299 807 
Wyoming . 0 40) 10 45 
{83 10292 5737 18448 

Wholesale Hardware Houses here listed 
are regular hardware jobbers who han- 
dle general lines of hardware and kin- 
dred products, selling hardware retailers 
for resale. 

‘Major Retailers are those whose sales 
exceed $30,000 annually and who in the 
aggregate account for the greater part 
of the retail business of the hardware 
trade 

2No. 4's are Intermediaté Retailers 
whose sales are between $20,000 and 
$30 000 annually 

No. 5's are Minor Retailers whose 
sales are less than $20,000 annually 

—Hardware Age. 











It is commonplace for hardware 
stores to handle farm implements, out- 
side of metropolitan centers. 

There were 34,477 retail hardware 
stores in the United States as of Sep- 
tember, 1940, compared with 34,391 as 
cf June, 1939, according to a study 
made by Hardware Age. Of this num- 
ber, 10,292 have an average annual 
sales volume exceeding $30,000. About 
1,000 of this group have an annual 
business of above $100,000. There are 
18,448 stores whose annual sales are 
less than $20,000, and 5,737 do an an- 
nual business between $20,000 and 
$30,000. 

There are 292 hardware chains, con- 
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sisting of three or more hardware 
stores, operating a total of 4,707 hard- 
ware stores or departments, Hardware 
Age reports. The 1935 census, consid- 
ering as chains only those organiza- 
tions with four or more stores, reported 
55 organizations operating 443 hard- 
ware stores. This group handled ap- 
proximately 4.3 per cent of the total 
business of hardware stores, or about 
$21,260,000 in 1935. In addition, 13 or- 
ganizations are listed as hardware and 
farm implement chains, operate 183 
stores and do a volume of $12,411,000 
in business, or 4.1 per cent. 

Hardware Age also reports that there 
are 483 regular hardware jobbers who 
handle general lines of hardware and 
kindred products, purchased from man- 
ufacturers for distribution to hardware 
retailers. 

There was a general upward trend 
in retail hardware and farm imple- 
ment sales over the South in 1939, ac- 
cording to Southern Hardware, along 
with a noticeable pick-up in business 
during the last few months of the year. 
This information is based on the an- 
nual trade survey made by Southern 
Hardware in January among 2,000 re- 
tail hardware establishments over the 
entire South. 

The survey also revealed the fact 
that nearly two-thirds of the reporting 
dealers expected 1940 to be a still better 
business year than 1939. 

Another recent survey made by 
Southern Hardware is of interest as 
showing the present very noticeable 
trend toward a more even distribution 
of hardware sales throughout the year, 
over the South. In this survey 15 of 
the largest southern hardware whole- 
salers, scattered all the way from Vir- 
ginia to Texas and Oklahoma, gave a 
break-down of their sales volume for 
each month of 1939. This revealed the 
fact that a little more than one-third 
of the sales of these 15 leading south- 
ern hardware wholesalers were made 
during what has often been assumed to 
be the slow one-third of the year, the 
summer months of June, July, August 
and September. 

That the hardware trade over the 
South has gone so far toward eliminat- 
ing the seasonal slump in sales former- 
ly experienced during the summer 
months is due to two factors, according 
to Southern Hardware. One is the very 
rapid recent trend toward diversifica- 
tion in southern farming, which is giv- 
ing the southern farmers year-around 
sources of income. And the other is 
the rapid industrial development of the 
South, which has proceeded to the point 
where the South’s industries now pro- 
duce annually goods valued at approxi- 
mately $10,000,000,000; nearly four 
times the value of all its farm prod- 
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The 1935 Census of Retail Distribu- 
tion showed 26,996 hardware stores in 
that year, with net sales of $467,217,000, 
and in addition 9,637 hardware and 
farm implement dealers, with net sales 
of $291,762,000. 

Sales of these stores in 1935 ac- 
counted for 1.4 per cent of all retail 
sales for 1935. These stores had 26,472 
active proprietors and firm members 
and employed 45,658 full- and part-time 
employes. Total payroll amounted to 
$48,558,000 for the year, according to 
the report. 

Hardware store sales distribution ac- 
cording to states is given in the follow- 
ing tabulation which includes a small 


amount of hardware-furniture store 
sales: 
RETAIL HARDWARE STORES AND 
SALES BY STATES, 1935°* 
Stores Sales 
UNITED STATES ..26,671 $451,942,000 
New ENGLAND . 1,555 35,882,000 
Connecticut .... . 264 5,603,000 
Maine ...... - ‘ 214 4,352,000 
Massachusetts . . 8 17,200,000 
New Hampshire . 90 2,615,000 
Rhode Island .. , 121 3,702,000 
Vermont ... : : 103 2,410,000 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC . 6,267 96,628,000 
New Jersey . . 1,014 13,957,000 
New York . 3,385 52,803,000 
Pennsylvania . 1,868 29,868,000 
East NorTH CENTRAL . 6,765 100,394,000 
Tn sseeees ee 2,042 23,358,000 
Indiana , ; 771 11,158,000 
Michigan 1,259 19,874,000 
Ohio sdaes : 1,725 28,962,000 
Ww isconsin ‘ sews 968 17,041,000 
West NortH CENTRAL .. 5,066 66,608,000 
DN. 6edneads én 1,024 12, 845,000 
Kansas .... — 7,955,000 
Minne sota’ . 1,069 17,466,000 
Missouri .... - 974 11,725,000 
Nebraska , 584 8,016,000 
North Dakota 370 4,630,000 
South Dakota . f 394 3,971,000 
SoutTH ATLANTIC 2,057 47,668,000 
Delaware ...... ‘ 46 944,000 


District of Columbia... 88 1,618,000 
Tn ccnneeeeseees . 287 6,799,000 
CL ctaseeboccceoewe 287 6,886,000 
EE sic elias ate eek 387 5,729,000 
North Carolina ........ 300 7,997,000 
South Carolina ........ 150 4,372,000 
Dt sitehetetade<ée 294 9,162,000 
West Virginia ......... 218 4,161,000 
East SouTH CENTRAL . 1,072 24,140,000 
DE. tinevenees-e03% 237 5,759,000 
DD . cvqacetaeeeud 384 7,033,000 
TE ¢eccanceeeen 167 3,969,000 
CO) 284 7,379,000 
WEstT SoutTH CENTRAL . 1,594 28,722,000 
oh cntkuncenwets 217 4,912,000 
Sn: ccheseewe 207 3,631,000 
DY -ovesansaccesen 431 6,271,000 
_ Sree 739 13,908,000 
MOUNTAIN ... a 14,591,000 
Pt .cceenied buena 44 1,468,000 
DE sscreeseannces 187 3,635,000 
DE cesues Laman ‘ 86 2,552,000 
Montana .... ei - i113 3,065,000 
Nevada ...... ee 14 552,000 
New Mexico a ai 47 1,511,000 
A Ra ht cee need 35 643,000 
PT ‘cixkwsdenasee 53 1,165,000 
PAGED ocvccs ; 1,716 37,309,000 
California ..... 1,151 26,364,000 
St cecehaddenn 239 4,912,000 


Washington 


*Table does not include 9,439 hardware 
and farm implement dealers, with net sales 
of $278,968,000 in 1935. 


Associations 

American Hardware Manufacturers 
Association, 342 Madison Ave., New 
York. 

National Hardware & Supply Asso- 
ciation, 15 West Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago. 

National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, 130 E. Washington St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

National Wholesale Hardware Asso- 
ciation, 505 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

Southern Hardware Jobbers Associa- 
tion, 1020 Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Available Market Data 


- » « Copies of the following pieces of market data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are available without charge (while supply lasts) to 


advertisers and agency executives. 
through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Some Facts About Your Hardware 

Market. 

Data on the distribution of sales op- 
portunity as shown by record of hard- 
ware sales, state by state and by geo- 
graphical sections. Published by Hard- 


ware Age. 
“Southern Hardware” 
Market. 
This folder by Southern Hardware 
gives the number of wholesale and re- 


and the Southern 


They may be had direct from the publishers, or 


q 
tail outlets, and the retail market for 
hardware in the South. 


Wholesaler’s Salesmen Make 
Hardware Store Calis Daily. 


Report of an analysis of the sales 
activities of 100 wholesale hardware 
houses showing how 1,485 salesmen 
spend their time in calling on hardware 
stores, including number of calls made 
daily, frequency of calls, length of time 
spent with dealer, etc. Compiled by 
Hardware Age. 


7.6+ 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


Farm-Town Hardware, formerly Hard- 
ware Trade Journal, 10th and Wyandotte 
Sts., Kansas City, Mo. Published by Im- 
plement Trade Journal Co. Est. 1924. 
Subscription, 50c. Trim size, 8%x11\. 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 


close 20th N. I. A. A. statement on re- 
quest. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation (ABC), 6,036, (gross), 9,100. Re- 
tailers, 85%; wholesalers, executives and 
salesmen, 8%; manufacturers. miscel- 
laneous and unclassified, 7%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $120.00 $65.00 $36.00 
6 100.00 55.00 31.00 
12 90.00 50.00 28.00 
Standard color, 50; additional pages, 


$25; bleed, 
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10% 


Glass Digest. 


(See CERAMICS; GLaSs.) 


Hardware Age, 100 E. 42nd St.. New 
York City. Published by Chilton Co. 
Est. 1855. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
every other Thursday. Forms close 15 
days preceding. N. I. A. A. statement on 
request. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mem- 
ber A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 21,302, 
(gross), 23,248. Hardware retailers and 
retail salesmen, 67° wholesalers and 
their salesmen, 17%; manufacturers’ 
salesmen and representatives, 8%; 
others, 8% Rates (space used in one 


year)— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $250.00 $150.00 $100.0: 
3 230.00 135.00 85.0( 
- 216.00 110.00 65.00 

194.00 100. +4 60.00 
28 175. 50.0( 


00 90. 
Standard color, $50; bleed, °335. 
For additional data see page 221. 


Hardware Age Catalog fer Hardware 
Buyers. Published as the annual mer 
chandise directory number of “Hardwar 
Age.” Next issue July 24, 1941. Se: 
“Hardware Age.” 
For additional data see page 221. 
Hardware Machinery and Electrical 
Goods, 
(See Exports AND IMpPoRTS.) 


Hardware Retailer, 130 E. Washington 
St., Indianapolis. Est. 1901. Published 
by National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (ABC), 15,121, (gross), 
18,272. Hardware retailers and salesmen, 
84%; wholesalers and their salesmen and 


executives, 12%; others, 4%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $220.00 $120.00 75.00 
6 200.00 110.00 68.00 
12 175.00 96.00 58.00 


Hardware Today, 415 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Il. Published by National Re- 
search Bureau, Inc. Est. 1940. Trim size, 
12x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Published 5th 
Forms close 28th preceding. Agency dis- 


count, 15-2 Circulation (CCA), 29,377; 

(gross), 30,628. Rates— 

Times 2, Page % Page \% Page 
1 $225.00 $130.00 $90.00 
6 200.00 110.00 70.00 
12 180.00 95.00 60.00 

Standard color, $50. Bleed rate, 20%. 


Hardware Trade, 2642 University Ave., 
St. Paul, Minn. Est. 1890. Published by 
Bruce Pub. Co. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x1l1%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 


lished lst. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 6,339. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $75.00 $40.00 $21.00 
6 67.50 36.50 19.00 
12 60.00 33.00 17.00 
Hardware World, 160 N. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago. Published by Hardware World 
Corp. Est. 1904. N, I. A. A. statement on 
request. Subscription, $0.50. Trim size, 
81%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation (ABC), 13,286, (gross), 15,136. 
Hardware retailers and salesmen, 65° 
wholesalers, executives and salesmer 
21%: manufacturers and representatives 


13%: others. 1% tates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $90.00 $65.00 
6 150.00 ss. 00 50.00 
12 130.00 00 40.00 


Standard color, $50; bleed, $20. 
Implement-Hardware Bulletin, 322 Scar- 
ritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Published by 
Western Retail Implement and Hard- 
ware Ass’n. Est. 1895. Subscription, $0.50. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 74x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discount, 15%. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 2,206. Hardware dealers, 
60%; implement dealers, 40%. Rates 

1 Page \% Page % Page 
Flat $45.00 25.00 $15.00 
Color rate, one page, $25; each add'l 
page or part in same form, $15; bleed, 
10% extra. 
Southern Hardware, Grant Bldg., Atian- 
ta. Ga. Published by W. R. C. Smith Pub- 
lishing Co. Est. 1914. N. I. A. A. statement 
on request. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 


8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
5th. Forms close 14th. Agency dis- 
counts, 13-3. Circulation (Publishers 
Statement), 8,300. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$130.00 $70.00 $45.00 
6 105.00 60.00 35.00 
12 $0.00 55.00 30.00 


For additional data see page < 
Southwest Hardware & Implement Jour- 
nal, 210 S. Poydras St., Dallas, Texas. 
Published by R. C. Dyer & Co. Est 


1896. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8 .x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published !st 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, ~ a 
N. I. A. A. statement on request. ir 
culation (Swern), 5,720, (gross), 6.200. 
Retailers and salesmen, 87%; others, 
13%. Rates— : . 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $100.00 $55.00 $3 0 

6 85.00 a 4 28.00 

9 .00 0 


12 80 
Standard color, $20; bleed. 318. 50. 
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ERE, “over the counter”, is the last point of sale between you and 
your ultimate customer. Is it an open gateway or the bottle-neck 
of your distribution? 


You may succeed in building up a list of hardware wholesalers han- 
dling your goods (and HARDWARE AGE can help you most power- 
fully to accomplish this) . . you may succeed in getting retailers to 
stock your products (and here, again, HARDWARE AGE can help you 
best to do the job) but your real sales success is found in the ready 
flow of your merchandise past the point of ultimate sale through the 


efforts of the Man-Behind-the-Counter. 


Fortunately, this final point of sale also is brought within your direct 
influence when you advertise in HARDWARE AGE. Here you tell 
your story in over 14,000 of the livest hardware stores in the country 
and to an average of 4.4 sales persons per store—a selling army of 
over 60,000 men-behind-the-counter. You can transform them inte 
a live, active selling force for you by insuring that they know your 
product well—so well that they seek opportunities for its sale and pre- 
sent it with interest and enthusiasm to all possible customers. 


Let HARDWARE AGE take your story to live hardware men all up and 
down your line of distribution from the jobbers’ merchandise man- 
agers, buyers and travelling salesmen to the retail merchants and their 
sales personnel. 


That way lies greater sales. Send for the booklet, “Some Facts About 
the Hardware Market”. 


® Harpware Ace 
A Chilton 100 East 42nd Street, New York,N. Y. 


Publication ABC. « Chair Meisbel + ABP. 
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Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
CANADA 

Le Detaillant en Quincaillerie, 354 East 
St. Catherine St., Montreal, Que. Printed 
in French. Est, 1936, Subscription, $1. 
Published by French Commercial Publi- 
cations, Ltd. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7%x10. Published 8th. Forms close 28th 


preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation (CCAB), Dec., 1939, 3,587. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$60.00 $35.00 $20.00 

6 55.00 30.00 18.00 
12 45.00 25.00 15.00 


Color, $20 Bleed, 10% 
Hardware and Metal, 481 University Ave., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. Published by 
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MacLean Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1888. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10. Published every other Saturday. 
Forms close Wednesday. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Member A. B. P. Circulation 
(ABC), 2,712, (gross), 3,436. Retailers, 
wholesalers and salesmen, 90%; purchas- 
ing agents and manufacturers, 8%; oth- 


ers, 2%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
70.00 $40.00 $24.00 
4 65.00 34.50 18.75 
13 60.00 32.00 17.00 
26 56.00 30.00 16.00 


Standard color, $25. Bleed, 10%. 

Hardware in Canada, 137 Wellington St., 
W., Toronto, Ont. Published by Wrigley 
Publications, Ltd. Est. 1909. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
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7x10, Published 
Agency 


Times 1 Page 
1 $65.00 
6 55.00 


12 00 


(See Foop.) 


discounts, 
Dec. 1939, (CCAB), 


50. 
Standard color, $25 





Forms close 
5-2. Circulati 
3585. Rates— 


% Page 4 P 
$35.00 $20 
30.00 16 
27.50 15 


; bleed, 10% extra. 


The Trade Magazine. 


Western Hardware, Paris Bldg., Wir 


peg, Man. 

Type page, 

Forms close 8th. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page 
1 $45.00 
6 37.50 
12 35.00 


Published by Byers Pub. 
74x10. 
Agency discounts, 1 


Published 1 


% Page % P 
$29.00 $16 
23.00 12 
19.00 10 
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Hospitals, Nursing 


(See also Medical, Dental) 








THERE are 6,226 hospitals in the 
United States approved by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. This ap-- 
proved list is drawn up by the Council 


Hospitals by Control, Number of Beds and Admissions, 1939 
Voluntary Proprietary 
(Organized not (Organized 
for profit) for profit) Governmental 
2,840 1,646 1,740 


on Medical Education and Hospitals of ee aaahadacneternsxcanstsesxen onde 209’ SOF ce’ an 845146 

. . . . ospita POGB cccee WTTTCTTITT TTT 290,000 90,040 540, ) 
the American Medical Association, and Bassinets for newborn ....... {1,416 9 Ad 5 See 
; +~ rer © > Ee _ Patients admitted ETERS SHOE 2 Eee 6,186,250 8, 615 2,734,375 
includes over 90 per cent of the hos ents ac ¢ 201'326 31'109 764048 


pitals of the country, with 98 per cent 
of the total bed capacity. In addition, 
119 new hospitals have recently been 
opened, 68 are under construction, and 
158 are being planned and developed, 
according to the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association in its 19th an- 
nual survey of hospital conditions. 

Additional 1939 statistical data on 
the hospital market, as shown by the 
survey, are as follows: 

Patients admitted numbered 9,879,- 
244, almost 400,000 more than in 1938. 

In addition to admissions to hospitals, 
an estimated 10,000,000 more patients 
were diagnosed and treated in clinics 
operated by hospitals. 

The average daily patient census was 
996,483. 

Number of beds increased 33,646, 
well above the average annual increase 
for the last 30 years. Total number 
of beds: 1,195,026. 

Schools of nursing, with more than 
85,500 students, are maintained by ap- 
proximately 1,376 hospitals. In addi- 
tion, there are over 90,000 registered 
nurses, over 7,000 unregistered gradu- 
ate nurses, and 80,600 attendants in 
hospital service. This entire nursing 
and attendant personnel totals 260,278, 
but does not include “special duty” 
nurses employed routinely for service 
toa high percentage of private patients. 

There are 7,229 hospitals in the 
United States, its dependencies and 
Canada. Listed by states, dependencies 
and provinces, these are located as 


follows: 
LOCATION OF HOSPITALS, 1939 
Ala la 90 Nevada —— a 
Arizona ion 58 New Hampshire 44 
Arka is e 60 New Jersey .... 167 
Calif ria .. 358 New Mexico.... 55 
Colorado .... 99 New York swe 
Connecticut . 81 North Carolina. 167 
Dela _ yiRPe 15 North Dakota... 53 
Dist f Col’bia 28 Ohio ee 250 
Flori sece 97 Oklahoma ~- 126 
Geors SS Oregon . — 
Idah : 45 Pennsylvania .. 354 
Mir : 301 Rhode Island .. 25 
india Sea South Carolina. 59 
iowa es South Dakota... 57 
Kansas ..... .. 120 Tennessee .... 96 
Kentucky i Oe SES ciscccics 
Ll ui B testa. Se, i icieccenes. 
ML I veneene 62 Vermont acts, a. 
~ d ...... 80 Virginia — 
ASS usetts 249 Washington .... 112 
Mich i 233 West Virginia... 81 
Mit ta ... 219 Wisconsin ...... 226 
ae yi 97 Wyoming ...... 29 
7 145 —_— 
~- 59 U. S. total. ..6,226 
ver setae Oe 
\ ‘ITED STATES DEPENDENCIES : 
paeks bud Oke ‘a ‘ 20 
€ 9 
ir 9 
law ‘ 48 
. Islands 116 
r  aowons 60 
£ ands 5 
PON. cewhtausevaeedecebtapesses eeceen 260 


Average daily census 





Hospitals by Type of Service 


Average 











No. of ——Number of——._ No. of daily 
hospitals Beds Bassinets admissions census 
DE «od cen ne wmnn eek eee 4,356 444,947 55,183 9,018,316 
Nervous and mental ........ vr 600 606,284 110 190,249 
De, cc ccdnasendeendeee dee 480 75,972 38 90,615 
DE cccaeeshadesiosaeaaneses 118 5,553 3,196 59,381 
EE, cn «6-6 Gaines ee = 40 3,215 5 45,085 
Eye, ear, nose and throat..... o* 41 2,467 TT 99,291 
DT 2icneseeutenkewonn« “aan 48 5,151 146 95,137 
DEE «cxtntwsts60060s6ee6000 82 7,706 oa&% 36,891 
ar ate tate weed aie mie it aie wie 60 7,100 6 30,279 
Convalescent and rest .......... 139 8,821 36 34,191 
Hospital departments of other 
DE tcvtesevesaae errs 232 25,014 40 160,927 
DE: she cdsnscaudseva na bbewea eed 30 2,796 4 18,882 
PD “sine da ph ERS ARGS ana eee 6,226 1,195,026 58,764 9,879,244 
CANADA Refrigeration, not includ- 
ee ee ee eee 98 SF GRROCMINGTY .ciccccoce 4.5 2,025,000 
EY COND be ce cccneenedcesesosena 92 X-ray equipment (deep 
Ser ee core therapy extra) ......... 4.0 1,800,000 
New Brunswick .... ee Peat 29 Operating room equipment 4.0 1,800,000 
Newfoundland and Labrador........... 10 Miscellaneous ............. ay 1,665,000 
Se SEL ki 6004 6) 550000888 ies aia ee Laboratory equipment ... 3.0 1,350,000 
ES SE Natkatedakin »» ae Physical therapy equipment 2.5 1,125,000 
Prince Edward Island........... ; es 5 Office equipment .......... 2.0 900,000 
OS Ears (Seteentacen Oe Furnishings, school of nurs- 
Saskatchewan = NE A EA ; ania 86 “Eee 1.2 540,000 
Yukon and Northwest Territories..... 8 PE GE Kdcbmnnceveces 5 225,000 
pany MOSES TOGMED cccccescesvvss 5 225,000 
Tn nche tecdivan dabwundunseeseauneienks 743 Food conveyors, trucks 180,000 
Social service equipment.. 135,000 


The distribution of hospitals by bed 
capacity is as follows: 
HOSPITALS BY BED CAPACITY 











Hospitals Beds 

Per Per 

Size No. cent No. cent 

Under 40 beds 2,305 37.39 51,280 4.41 

40-69 beds .... 1,2: 20.10 64,301 5.63 

70-99 beds .. 55§ 9.06 45,571 3.93 

100-249 beds .. 1,244 20.17 187,083 16.11 
250 beds and 

Pee 819 13.28 813,145 70.02 

Woetete® ..sce 6.166 100.0 1,161,380 100.0 


*1939 totals showed increase of approxi- 
mately 1.0 per cent. 

Capital investment in hospital build- 
ings, sites and equipment is estimated 
by The Modern Hospital at $3,801,104,- 
000—an increase of over $710,781,000 
in the last ten years. 

Total contracts for new construction 
in 1938, according to this authority, 
amounted to $148,872,803, of which 
$80,391,313, or 54 per cent, was spent 
for materials. 


On a general average, equipment for 
new buildings amounts to 30 per cent 
in addition to the contract price of the 
building, or approximately $45,000,000 
in 1938, based on the 1938 construction 
costs of $148,872,803. This can be 
broken down as follows: 

PURCHASES OF NEW EQUIPMENT 

Per cent of 
total Cost 
Furnishings, including pri- 
vate rooms, wards, med- 
ical staff and other per- 


sonnel quarters ......... 31.9 $14,355,000 
Laundry equipment ....... 13.5 6,075,000 
Food service equipment... 11.0 4,950,000 
Recessed cabinets ......... 10.0 4,500,000 
Sterilizing equipment 7.0 3,150,000 
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100.0 $45,000,000 

Every hospital maintains a complete 
food department. The complexities of 
the service problems in the modern in- 
stitution demand maximum efficiency in 
facilities for preparing, cooking, and 
transportation. The necessity for the 
highest culinary standards make qual- 
ity foods extremely important. 

Annual food cost for hospitals is 
$270,000,000, Hospital Management re- 
ports. This figure is for the purchase 
of the food alone, not for service. 

Other annual hospital purchases are 
estimated as follows by Modern Hos- 
pital: 

HOSPITAL PURCHASES 


Linen and bedding.............. $38,060,000 
Household Supplies ...cccccccecs 59,570,000 
Miscellaneous institutional sup- 

SE ttn hin inret bane tees shisnne 25,379,000 
Professional supplies ........... 228,400,000 


Hospital Management points out that 
the supposedly small items of hospital 
purchases run into millions of dollars 
annually. Some of these are listed be- 
low: 

MISCELLANEOUS PURCHASES 
Amount Approximate 


Items use cost 
Envelopes ...22,480,000,000 $3.02 per M 
Paper drinking 

cups, boxes of 

Bee. snaceancuns 2,248,000 2.70 per M 
Toilet paper 

ere 60,696,000 2.95 per case of 

50 rolls 
Laundry soap, 
bbls. of 200 
pounds ....... 224,800 .06% per Ib. 


3,934,000 12.50 per dozen 
2,810,000 1.00 per dozen 
1,124,000 2.30 per dozen 
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Bed sheets ..... 
Hand towels 
Dinner plates 
























































































HOSPITALS, NURSING 








Cups «.seees 1,405,000 1.90 per dozen 
Absorbent cot- 

ton, pounds 2,524,600 .21 per Ib. 
Gauze, 100 - yd. 

DEES ecewse , 4,496,000 2.05 per 100 yds. 
Clinical ther- 


mometers 2,697,600 38.00 per gross 

Sales to hospitals are made direct by 
66.5 per cent of the manufacturers sell- 
ing this market; 29.1 per cent sell 
direct and also through jobbers and 
dealers, and 4.4 per cent sell through 
jobbers and dealers only. 

General furnishings and supplies are 
purchased in wholesale amounts by 
hospitals, according to The Modern 
Hospital. Private rooms, lobbies and 
nurses’ homes are furnished on a scale 
with fine residences and in volume 
comparable with hotels. Special hos- 
pital type furnishings comprise, ob- 
viously, a very large market of their 
own. Floor coverings, draperies, linens 
and other textiles, bedding, cleaning 
supplies, and a long list of related 
housekeeping items are bought in big 
quantities. 

In small hospitals the administrator 
purchases all items used routinely by 
the institutions. In larger hospitals 
(200 beds or more) routine buying is 
often delegated to an assistant or to a 
purchasing agent. 

That plans for hospital care have 
contributed to increased use of hos- 
pital facilities is indicated by the 
rapid growth in number of persons 
availing themselves of this protection. 
Although these plans started in 1933, 
reliable statistics of membership are 





not available prior to 1938 when there 
were 1,364,075 members; on July 1, 
1939, this had grown to 4,032,510 mem- 
bers and by July 1, 1940, it had reached 
a membership of 5,180,357. These plans 
have paid an estimated thirty million 
dollars to hospitals for services to over 
500,000 patients in the twelve-month 
period ending July 1, 1940. 

Hospital Management reports the 
following breakdown of operating costs, 
by percentages, based on an analysis 
of actual expenditures as shown by the 
bookkeeping records of a _ representa- 
tive group of hospitals: 

PERCENTAGE OF OPERATING COSTS 


Housekeeping 6.7 ee 24.0 
Operation of Anesthesia 1.9 
plant .. sce BS OGRE ceccntne 4.5 
Repair and Special therapy 5 
upkeep .... 7.4 Laboratory .... 3.6 
Nurses’ home. 1.9 Motor services. 4 
Nursing ....... 16.5 Social services. 5 
Medical services 1.7 Out-patients .. 1.4 
Laundry .. 3.6 Administration. 8.0 
Pharmacy 3.4 Commissary ... 8 
Medical and Fixed charges.. 1.2 
surgical sup- —- 
 acecsenns 4.4 | es 100.0 
Associations 


American College of Surgeons, 40 E. 
Erie St., Chicago. 

American Hospital Association, 18 E. 
Division St., Chicago. 

American Nurses’ Association, 50 W. 
50th St., New York. 

American Protestant Hospital Asso- 
ciation, Station A, Box 3, Evansville, 
Ind. 

Catholic Hospital Association, 1402 
S. Grand Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


of Nursing, Drexel 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Est. 1900 Pub- 
lished by American Journal of Nursing 
Co. Official publication American Nurses’ 
Ass'n, National League of Nursing Edu- 
cation. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 6% 


American Journal 


x9\% Type page, 5%x8. Published Ist. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Cireulation (ABC), 47,235; (gross). 
47.705, Hospitals, nursing schools and 
supts., 8%; instructors, supervisors 
and head nurses, 12%; staff, student and 


private nurses, 55%; public health indus- 


trial nurses and executives, 6%; others, 

19% Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page % Page 
1 $155.00 $86.00 47.00 $25.00 
6 137.50 70.25 37.50 20.25 
12 125.00 65.50 34.25 18.75 


Bleed rate, 20% extra. 


Better Times, 44 BE. 23rd st., 
Published by Welfare Council 


New York. 
of New 


York City Est. 1921. Subscription, $1 
Trim size, 8x11. Type page, 6\%x9%\%. 
Published Fridays from last Friday in 


Sept. for 37 issues. Forms close Monday 


preceding date of issue Agency dis- 

counts, 15-2 tates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$60.00 $35.00 $20.00 

17 $45.00 30.00 18.00 

33 40.00 25.00 15.00 


Hospital Management, 100 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago Pub. by Hospital Management, 
Inc. Est. 1916. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th Forms ‘close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. N. I. A. A. statement on 
request. Member of A. B. P. Circulation 
(ARC), 3.477; (gross), 5,142. Hospitals, 
including supts. and dept. heads, 90%; 
public health and industrial first aid sta- 
tions, 3%; architects, dealers and mfrs., 
2%: members of hospital boards of direc- 


tors, 1%; others, 4%. Rates— 
Times 1 Paes \% Page \% Page 
1 $125.00 $75.00 $55.00 
6 $112.50 66.25 46.25 
100.00 57.50 37.50 


12 
Color, $50 page; bleed, 10% extra 
For additional data see page 225 


Hospital Progress, 540 N. Milwaukee St., 


224 


Milwaukee, Wis. Est. 1920. Official pub- 
lication Catholic Hospital Association. 
Published by Bruce Pub. Co. Subscrip- 


tion, $3. Trim size, 124%x9%. Type page, 

6%x10. Published 15th. Forms close Ist. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation. 

(Publisher's Statement), 2,529 net paid; 

(gross), 2,931 tates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $66.00 $36.00 
6 88.00 48.00 28.00 
2 80.00 44.00 24.00 


Color, $35; bleed, 5% over page rate. 


Hospitals, 18 E. Division St., Chicago. 
Published by and official journal of 
American Hospital Ass'n. Est. 1936. Sub- 
scription, $3; $2 to ass’n members. Trim 
size, 8%xll& Type page, 7x10. Pub- 

Forms close 20th. Agency 


lished ist. 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s 


Statement), 5,417. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $80.00 $50.00 
6 110.00 70.00 45.00 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 

Color, $35. 

Hospital Topics and Buyer, 43 E. Ohio 


St., Chicago. Published by The Hospital 
Buyer Co. Est. 1922. Free (controlled). 
Trim size, 6%x10%. Type page, 5%x8. 
Published 2nd week. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-3. N. IL. A. A. state- 
ment on request. Circulation (CCA), 


9.543; (gross), 10,620, Hospitals and san- 

itariums, infirmaries and allied institu- 

tions, 100%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 135.00 $72.50 42.50 
6 115.00 62.50 35.00 
12 100.00 55.00 30.00 


Color rate, $20 extra for red; $50 extra 
for other colors; bleed, 10% extra. 


Hospital Yearbook, The, 919 N. Michigan 


Ave., Chicago. Est. 1919. Subscription, 
$2.50. Trim size, 8%xl1%. Type page, 
7x10 Published Dec., distributed Jan. 


Forms close Dec. 15th. Agency discounts, 
13-3. Circulation (Publisher's State- 
ment), 7,374. Rates—Catalog_ section, 
Inserts furnished by advertiser: 4 pages, 
$248; 8 pages, $360: 12 pages, $460; 16 
pages, $529; 20 pages, $592; 24 pages, 





$649. Indirectory section, 1 page, $225 
% page, $125; % page, $75. 
Institutions. 

(See HoTELs, RESTAURANTS, CLUBS.) 


Journal of American Dietetic Assn., 1% 
N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. Published | 
American Dietetic Assn, Est. 1925, Sul 
scription, $3. Type page, 5%x8. Publish« 


lst, 10 times a year. June and Ju! 
August-September issues combine 
Forms close 10th month  precedin; 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pu) 
lisher’s Statement), 5,255. Hospital diet 
tians, 68%; nutrition advisers, home ec 
nomics teachers, etc., 13%; others, 19 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Pag 
1 $65.00 $40.00 $25.0 
55.00 35.00 20.0 
10 45.00 25.00 15.00 


Modern Hospital, 919 N. Michigan Av: 
Chicago. Published by Modern Hos- 
ital Pub. Co. Est. 1913. Subscriptio: 

. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x 
10. Published ist. Forms close 15t} 
N.LA.A, statement on request. Agency 
discounts, 13-3. Circulation (ABC), 6,165, 
(gross), 6,653, Hospital subscribers, in 
cluding sanatoriums, supts., dept. heads, 
etc., 80%; public health and first aid sta- 
tions, 4%; architects, 5%; hospital sup- 
ply dealers and mfrs., 5%; members hos 


pital boards of trustees, 1%; others, 5 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $195.00 $124.00 $75.00 
6 174.00 110.00 64.00 
12 138.00 83.00 47.00 


Official Catholic Directory. 
(SEE PURCHASING.) 


Pacific Coast Journal of Nursing, 6(9 
Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. Published 
by California State Nurses’ Assn. Est 
1904. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 6% 
x9%. Type page, 5%x8. Published 28th 
preceding. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 

Statement), 11,666; gross, 11,440. Nurses 
96%: misc., 4%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$60.00 $32.00 $18.00 

6 55.00 30.00 16.00 

12 50.00 28.00 15.00 


Public Health Nursing, 1790 Broadway 
New York City. Published by National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing. 
Est. 1909. Subscription, $3. Trim _ size 
6%x9%. Type page, 5%x8. Published 
lst. Forms close list of preceding month. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 


lisher’s Statement), 8.431. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$50.00 $30.00 $20.00 
6 40.00 22.50 12.50 
12 35.00 20.00 11.25 
R. N., A Journal for Nurses. Published 
by The Nightingale Press, Inc. Est. 
1937. Free (controlled). Type size, 4%x 
7%. Published 10th. Forms close 15th 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 103,203 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $375.00 $205.00 $115.00 
6 350.00 190.00 105.00 
12 325.00 175.00 95.00 


Trained Nurse and Hospital Review, 468 
4th Ave., New York City. Published by 
Lakeside Pub. Co. Est. 1888. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 6%x9%. Type pace, 
5%x8. Published 10th. Forms close 20th 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Sworn), 18,109 net; 18,430 gross 
Private duty nurses, 48%; hospital execu- 
tives, 25%; others, 27%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$100.00 $50.00 $25.00 
88.00 44.00 22. 
12 80.00 40.00 20.00 
CANADA 


Canadian Hospital. 177 Jarvis St. 1To- 
ronto. Published by Canadian Hospital 
Pub. Co. Est. 1924. Subscription, Ca! da 
$1.00, Foreign $1.50. Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 7x10. Published 7th. Forms 


close 25th preceding. Agency discounts, 

15-2. Circulation (CCAB), 1,595. Rates 

effective Jan. 1, 1941- cs 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $55.00 $32.00 3 ) 
6 50.00 28.00 

12 45.00 25.00 

Canadian Nurse, 1411 Crescent ©‘ 

Montreal, Quebec. Official organ ©a"4- 

dian Nurses’ Ass’n. Est. 1905. Subscr'p- 


tion, $2. Type page, 5x8. Trim size, © °s* 
6%. Published ist. Forms close h 
Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation . 
lisher’s Statement), 3,500. Rates— 


Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $50.00 $30.00 $ , 
6 45.00 25.00 
12 40.00 22.50 
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HOSPITALS, NURSING 





For Nearly 


25 Years 


The Publieation of 


Authorit 


in the 


HOSPITAL FIELD 


EDITORIAL: 


Editorially HosprraL MANAGEMENT points 
it the practical aspects of managing and 
operating hospital plants and services. It 
s the recognized business paper of hospi- 
tal administrators because it talks to these 
practical business executives in practical 
business terms. 

Now in its twenty-fifth year of continu- 
ous publication, has earned outstanding 
editorial acceptance in the hospital field 
because of the able men who have directed 
ts editorial policies. The late Matthew O. 
Foley, editor for fifteen years, founded 
National Hospital Day and was the primary 
factor in the development of a sound pub- 
lic relations program for hospitals. His 
successor, Dr. Thomas R. Ponton, is a 
recognized authority on hospital adminis- 
tration. With a background of practical 
hospital experience, both in America and 
overseas, he contacted personally nearly 
every general hospital in the United States 
and Canada and in the development of the 
standardization program of the American 
College of Surgeons. His books on hos- 
pital administration and organization have 
enjoyed wide acceptance and his latest 
monumental study of the distribution of 
hospitals in relation to population is be- 
ing reported in a highly important series 
of articles in Hosprrat MANAGEMENT, the 
only hospital publication having an editor 
with practical hospital experience. 

Hospital administrators and department 
heads are business executives, in charge 
f the operation and maintenance of huge 
plants and businesses. They want and 
need the same type of business informa- 
tion (specialized to their own problems) 
as the executive and administrative heads 
of other big businesses. And in Hospitat 
MANAGEMENT they get it—practical, in- 
formative, useful material on every phase 
of hospital construction, management and 
peration. 

HosprraL MANAGEMENT publishes more 
editorial information about dietary and 
food service in relation to total editorial 

terial than any other publication in the 
held. Other specialized departments regu- 

appearing in the paper are: House- 
eeping and Maintenance, Department of 

Nursing Service, New Equipment and Ap- 
inces, Pharmacy and Laboratories, The 

ppliers’ Library. 

Recognizing the rapid changes in social, 
iomic and legislative trends, and their 
endous importance to hospital execu- 

HosprraL MANAGEMENT makes every 

to present all important news mate- 


~ 


+ 


rial promptly and fully—a new develop- 
ment in the hospital publishing field, which 
has heretofore given little attention to day- 
to-day legislative and social developments. 
This feature of the publication has greatly 
increased reader interest and appreciation. 


ADVERTISING: 


Manufacturers of supplies and equip- 
ment used in hospitals have found in 
HospiTaAL MANAGEMENT an effective me- 
dium which places their advertising mes- 
sages before buying heads having authority 
to issue buying orders for their institutions. 
One advertiser reports that inquiries were 
developed by Hosprrat MANAGEMENT at 
one-ninth the cost for another publication 
in the field; another advertiser reports in- 
quiry cost for HosprraL MANAGEMENT was 
one-third that of its nearest competitor; 
another advertiser reports four times as 
many inquiries from a page advertisement 
as were received through the next best 
publication carrying its test advertisement. 

“The Suppliers’ Library,” a regular de- 
partment in which literature describing 
new equipment, supplies and devices is 
listed, has proven remarkably successful in 
producing bona fide inquiries. Single or- 
ders running as high as $1,800 are known 
to have resulted directly from inquiries to 
this department. 

Included in its many services to its ad- 
vertisers is a weekly bulletin listing new 
hospital construction projects, announced 
during the current week, with pertinent 
data as to size, location, architects and 
their addresses, etc., announced during the 
current week. An extensive survey on 
modernization plans of hospitals provided 
sales leads covering over twenty million 
dollars in modernizing plans which were 
turned into volume sales by Hospitrat 
MANAGEMENT advertisers in 1940. This 
proved so successful that a similar mod- 
ernization survey is included in the sales 
service plans of HospiraL MANAGEMENT 
for 1941. 


MARKET: 


Any sales plan designed to obtain busi- 
ness from the billion dollar hospital mar- 
ket should take into account these facts: 
One-third of the hospitals do approxi- 
mately 85% of the business; one hospital 
superintendent in three is a_ physician; 
more than half of all hospital superin- 
tendents are women; hospital superinten- 
dents are administrators and business man- 
agers—men and women whose duty it is to 
run the complex institutions that are mod- 
ern hospitals efficiently, economically and 





soundly. They buy the beds and the four 
million bed sheets their market uses an- 
nually as well as the food for feeding one 
and one-half million persons daily, to say 
nothing of the filing cabinets, soap, signal 
systems and surgical supplies, pulleys, 
pharmaceuticals and the multitude of other 
items necessary to the smooth operation of 
these hotels for the sick with the same 
business eye toward quality and value as 
the purchasing official of any other well 
managed business organization. 


CIRCULATION: 

Latest ABC statement shows a net paid 
circulation of 3,477 distributed nationally. 
Of this total, 89.71 percent is classified as 
“hospitals, sanitoriums and allied institu- 
tions serving resident patients. (Includes 
superintendents, owners, medical directors, 
presidents of board of directors, depart- 
ment heads and other persons in charge.)” 

In addition to its paid circulation, Hos- 
PITAL MANAGEMENT distributes approxi- 
mately 2,000 copies each month in order 
to provide its advertisers with 100 per cent 
coverage of new hospital construction proj- 
ects through the administrator or corre- 
sponding authority for the planned hos- 
pital, the architects thereon, hospitals 
known to be planning important expendi- 
tures for modernizing (known to us 
through the survey referred to under “ad- 
vertising,”) and otherwise to provide adver- 
tisers with complete coverage of important 
buying units in the field. Hosprrat MAn- 
AGEMENT assures its advertisers of cover- 
age of approximately 5,000 hospital units 
every month. 

The low cost of inquiries in Hosprrat 
MANAGEMENT, plus the demonstrated pull- 
ing power of the magazine, is attributable 
in great measure to the highly concen- 
trated character of its circulation—90 per 
cent to administrative and executive heads 
of hospitals. This is undiluted circulation 
—no waste—a small but highly concen- 
trated and unusually effective circulation. 

HosprraAL MANAGEMENT is the only pub 
lication in the hospital field which is a 


member of both the ABC and the ABP. 


= Hospital Management aw 


The News and Technical Journal of Administration 


New York 
330 W. 42nd St. 


Chicago 
100 E. Ohio St. 


Atlanta 
Walton Bldg. 


Los Angeles 
Western Pacific Bldg. 
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Portland 
Terminal Sales Bldg. 
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San Francisco 
Mills Bldg. 
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Business is 
healthy business is like a healthy man . 


surance is when you are best qualified and best able to afford it 
. with an eye to future benefits. 





Complete 3-Way 
COVERAGE 































INSTITUTIONS Magazine offers com 
plete 3-Way coverage of readers 
of subjects of institutions 
1. 1 reaches over 250.000 owners, 
operators purchasing agents, 
housekeepers. dietitians, superin 
tendents, outfitters and others 
lt is confined exclusively to equip- 
ping furnishing decorating, 
maintaining. remodeling 
lt reaches the followina types of 
institutions with over 60,000 copies. 


Hotels « Restaurants « Cafeterias, 
Industrial and Public « Hospitals e« 
Sanatoriums ¢ Schools and Colleges 
Homes for Aged, Fraternal, Vet 
rans’. Blind. etc. @ Y.M.C.A.'s and 
Y.W.C.A.'s © Clubs e Outfitters cr 
obbers « Janitor supply houses « 
ommercial buildings « Real estate 
depts of insurance companies e« 
partment buildings e¢« Railroads 
pnd dining car systems @ Steamship 
ines © Power and gas companies « 











overnment institutions e Wholesale 
epartments of department stores « 
sylums © Penal institutions and jails 
Power and gas companies « 
otels (Motor Courts) ee Architects 
Manufacturers’ agents 



















BUSY EXECUTIVE nr | @ 
cer | 


THE TIME TO 


YOUR 


GOOD 


. . The time to take out 
protection. 
are paramount... 


I stiTUTIONS Magazine, through its advertising columns, provides 
long-term benefits as a prestige builder . . . it brings immediate re- 
turns through its acceptance among those who buy and specify 
equipment . . . it pays big dividends as a result of wide circulation 
among large consumers . . . it gives essential coverage through an 
editorial program confined to equipment news and product informa- 
tion... it assures security which can only come from presenting your 
sales message consistently to over 250,000 reader-buyers . . . it 
makes available to you the stability of an old line company with 51 
years of successful publishing experience. 


Insure your business now . . . advertise your products 
in INSTITUTIONS Magazine, the ONE publication 
offering you coverage of all types of institutions. Write 
today for “Our Tell All Album” — or Consult Your 
Advertising Agency. 





Insure 


Business.. 


...or when Business should be BETT| 


A business which should be better is like a man who needs immei 
Big dividends, early maturity and other quick re 
long term benefits are of secondary imports 





Long-Term 
BENEF| 





Business momentum 
Increasing acceptance 
New markets 
Enlarged sales possibilitt 





Immediate 
DIVIDEN 








Over 60,000 circulation 
Over 250,000 large ° 
sumer readers 
Prestige and suppor 
sales force 
Domination of market 


Immediate business P° 
bilities 





95 Cents & Copy, $2.00 a Year 
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Hotels, Institutions, Tourist Courts, Clubs 


(See also Restaurants) 





Bi ors: sales averaged 3 per cent 
higher in 1939 than in 1938, according 
te a summary of representative hotels 
nade by Horwath & Horwath, account- 
ants in that industry. This survey 
overs hotels in nine cities and regions 
the nation. The percentage of gain 
o1 loss in total sales volume for each 
ty or area was as follows: 


w York . . 13 Detroit 1 
hicago 0 Pacific Coast 6 
! ladelphia 3 Texas eee 1 
ishington 6 

eveland 4 NE va aenas 3 


Although the increase over 1938 was 
small, Horwath & Horwath states that 
1939 was the best year for the hotels, 
with the exception of 1937, since the 
upward trend in 1933. Greater gains 
shown for New York and the Pacific 
Coast are in part attributed to the 
fairs held there. Rates have made a 
niuuch better showing than occupancy, 
with the 1939 level being considerably 
higher than that of 1937. 

There were in operation in the 48 
states and the District of Columbia 
28,822 hotels, reporting 1,428,696 guest 
rooms and $720,145,000 total operating 
receipts in 1935, according to the 1935 
Census of Business, the most recent 
census figures available on hotels. An 
average of 291,227 persons were em- 
ployed during the year and were paid 
$191,917,000 annually. 

Year-round hotels having 25 rooms 
or more numbered 12,769, while sea- 
sonal hotels totaled 2,961, according to 
the 1935 census. 

Hotels having more than 50 rooms 
each number 7,378 and their receipts 
aggregated $595,664,000. These 7,000,- 
odd hotels (24 per cent of the total 
number of units) were responsible for 
more than 81 per cent of the total hotel 
Hotels operating under chain 
ownership did 10 per cent of the total 
volume of business of all hotels, with 
these chains consisting of four or more 
establishments. 


business. 


Classified as chains were 667 hotels 
having 94,463 guest rooms, as com- 
pared with 1,266,844 guest rooms of 
28.795 independently operated hotels. 
The 1937 Hotel Red Book, compiled by 
the American Hotels Association Direc- 

ry Corporation, lists 112 chain hotel 
Systems in United States and Canada 
and 8567 chain hotels, and 20,164 hotels 
with 25 rooms or more. Total capital 
investment of the industry is estimated 
at $5,000,000,000. 

he 1935 Census showed the follow- 
ing distribution of sales in 9,029 year- 
reund and seasonal hotels, with total 
Operating receipts of $505,335,000: 


™ Amounts Ratios 
nh rentals =" $231,568,000 46% 
> f meals...... 162,322,000 32 
s of beverages 63,261,000 12 
si of merchandise 10,005,000 2 
O sources 38.179.000 \ 

l $505.335,000 100% 





Annual Hotel Purchases 
FOOD PRODUCTS 
Cake flour, Ibs.. 4,800,000 
Cheese, Ibs ‘ 7,250,000 
Coffee, lbs “ 22,900,000 
Flour (all), Ibs 171,050,675 


Sauces, bottles hanges 
Shortening, Ibs. .... . 8,975,000 
HOUSE KEEPING ‘PPLIES» 
Bath mats $ 100,000 
Bath rugs $ 150,000 
Bed spreads had $ 1,196,000 
i $ 2,100,000 
Carpets and rugs $ 850,000 
Cleansing materials $ 2.650.000 
Decoration materials $18,875,000 
Draperies $ 1,210,000 
Electric bulbs $ 3,000,000 


Sheets and pillows $ rf 200,000 
Soap (hand and bath), ‘pie ces .600.000.000 
Toilet tissue, packages : 15 5,000,000 
Towels oa REE ae $ 2,250,000 
Wall paper ; er 2100. 000 


KITCHEN EQU IPMENT 
Kitchen equipment $ 8,900,000 


Refrigeration ..... ane $ 1.2 00,000 
DINING ROOM EQU IPMENT 
China $ 1,600,000 
Glassware . $ 1.300.000 
Silver eeee re ..$ 1,400,000 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Furniture $23,125,000 
Lighting fixtures $ 2.320.000 
Linoleums, et $ 1,005,000 
Mattresses $ 1.421.000 
Paint cuss $ 6,400,000 
Paint brushes , $ 250,000 
Plumbing oeeenent $ §.900,000 
Uniforms : $ 2,500,000 
Vacuum cleaners $ 1,300,000 


Ahrens Publishing Company 











The hotel field buys a wide 
equipment and supplies ranging from 
industrial devices to home furnishings 
and foods. Principal annual purchases 


are shown in the accompanying table. 


The hotel manager is usually the 
buyer of supplies and equipment, ex- 
cept for mechanical supplies, which are 
bought by the chief engineer, and 
kitchen and restaurant supplies, which 
are bought by the steward. All buy- 
ing, however, is under the general su- 
pervision of the manager. Linens and 
supplies are bought by the manager on 
requisition from the housekeeper, who 
may have considerable influence in 
specifications of brands. 

It is estimated that more than 60 per 
cent of the larger hotels operate their 
own laundries. 

Average annual sales per hotel room 
are $850, divided as follows: Room 
sales, $520; food sales, $240; miscella- 
neous, $90. 

Food items are perhaps the most 
rnumerous and varied of all those pur- 
chased by the hotel. A survey made 
by Horwath & Horwath (detailed fig- 
ures are shown in an accompanying 
tabulation) shows that the number of 
items in stock ranged from 336 for 
hotels with food sales under $500 daily 
to 698 for hotels with average daily 
food sales of more than $2,000. 

Many of the larger hotels generate 
their own electric energy and most of 
them operate their own heating plants. 
Many operate large refrigerating, air 
conditioning, water filtration and ven- 
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variety of 


tilating systems. A fireproof hotel can 
be erected for about $5,000 a room. 
Air conditioning has proven a sales 
stimulus to many hotels. A survey of 
air conditioning installations made in 
1939 by Domestic Engineering Publica- 
tions shows that of total installations 
by 110 utilities, a total of 271 were in 
the hotel field. These installations in- 
ciuded 109 in coffee shops and dining 


rooms, 137 in guest rooms, and 25 in 
the miscellaneous hotel classification. 


Recent figures indicate that of the 
16,000 hotels in the United States, 1,000 
are partly air conditioned, although 
only a few of this group have air con- 
ditioning throughout. 


Institutions 


Due to the tremendous size and many 
ramifications of the institutional field, 
it is difficult to obtain figures on poten- 
tial markets for many items in this 
field. The institutional field covers all 
types. of institutions and commercial 
establishments where people are fed, 
housed or served in large numbers. 

According to Institutions, the insti- 
tutional market accounted for 44.11 per 
cent of all air conditioning jobs re- 
ported in the Domestic Engineering 
Publications survey mentioned above. 

The huge floor area represented in 
the various types of institutions is an- 
other basic factor which enables further 
calculations to be made concerning this 
market. There is a total of 2,445,000,000 
square feet of floor area in institutions, 
broken down as follows: 

FLOOR AREA IN INSTITUTIONS 


250,000,000 
000,000 


Hotels oe ; : ! 
Restaurants . : 35, 
Hospitals, sanitoriums 138,000,000 


Universities, schools 225,000,000 
Jails, penal institutions . 69,000,000 
Cee: eda ‘ os 80,000,000 
Office buildings . 260,000,000 
Asylums, homes, etc 45,000,000 
Government institutions . 830,000,000 


Steamships, dining cars 30,000,000 


Additional institutions reached 
by outfitters ...... oeneawe 283,000,000 


Total sq ft of floor area 2,445,000,000 


With the approximate wall and ceil- 
ing area in various institutions amount- 
ing to 6,549,000,000 square feet, there 
is also a large market in this field for 
such products as wall paper, paint, 
wall-washing machines, maintenance 
products, ete. The table below gives a 
breakdown of this 6,549,000,000 figure: 


WALL, CEILING AREA 
Hotels ‘ ; 1.050,000,000 
testaur: ints 105,000,000 
Hospitals, sanatoriums 414,000,000 
Universities, schools . 675,000,000 
Jails, penal institutions 207,000,000 
Clubs , . 240,000,000 


Office buildings u 
Asylums, homes, ete 135,000,000 
Government institutions . 1,756,000,000 
Steamships, dining cars im 78,000,000 
Additional institutions reached 

by outfitters aes 809,000,000 


080,000,000 









3, 549,000,000 
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Total sq. ft 

















HOTELS, INSTITUTIONS, TOURIST COURTS, CLUBS 











Average 
Daily 
Food Sales 
(ver 32.000 

Se: Food—Canned 26 
Sea Food Frest 26 
Meats . 56 
Poultry ' 14 
B itter } 
eges . 
Vegetables Fresh 3 
Vegetables—Canned and Dried 61 
Fruit—Fresh .. i 
Fruit—Dry, Canned, Preserved 

Se aschanas 33 
Oil, Lard and Shortening 8 
Milk and Cream 8 
Coffee, Tea Cocoa bote 23 
Flour, Starch, Baking Powder, Et« 12 
Cheese ; : 22 
Nuts and Nut Product 15 
Pickles, Olives, Relis} . 
Cereals ...... 3 
Condiments, Spic« Flavors 93 
Sugar and Syrup 20 
All Other Item 75 

Total Number of Iten in Stock 698 





Number of Different Kinds of Food Items Carried by Hotels Based on 
Inventories of 50 Hotels at October 31, 1939 


$1,000-$2.000 $500-$1,.000 Under $500 
— Average Number of Items— . 

16 16 12 
18 16 12 
46 40 21 
11 7 4 
3 3 2 
32 30 22 
48 46 32 
18 16 13 
71 57 41 
5 7 4 

g 7 6 
14 13 9 
16 13 10 
17 16 11 
g 10 5 
13 16 14 
24 22 19 
72 61 45 
) 13 9 

é 43 43 
BOS 54 2°76 


Average 
Daily 
Food Sales 


Average 
Daily 
Food Sales 


Average 
Daily 
Food Sales 


Horwath &€ Horwath 








Included in the many products hav- 
ing a potential market in the institu- 
tional field are plumbing fixtures, bath- 
room cabinets, stools, ete. The size of 
the market for these products is esti- 
mated as follows by Institutions: 


No. of 
Bathrooms 
and 
Washrooms 


Hotels 100.000 
Restaurants °4 000 
Hospitals and inatoriums 60,000 
Jails, penal institutior houses 

of correctior 40.000 
Clubs 20 000 
Office buildings 21.750 
Hiomes school for deaf blind 

isvlums, et 19 000 
Government tinstitutior 10.000 
Steamship line ind dining car 

svefteme 7.000 
Additional institutior reached 

by utfitter 100 000 

I ’ ' fi 
Clubs 

According to Club Management, there 
are more than 7,000 private city and 
country clubs in the United States; 
more than 2,300 city clubs and more 
than 4,700 country clubs. 


\pproximately 10 per cent of the city 


clubs and 15 per cent of the country 
clubs have only partial facilities for 
ervice; so there are approximately 
2,000 city clubs and 4,000 country clubs 
in the United States which have full 
club facilities 

These 6,000 clubs represent an origi- 


Bo O2< 
$3 ,9335,- 


than 
property, buildings, 


nal investment of more 
furnish- 
ings and equipment, and their combined 
all (in- 


than 


OOO 000 in 


annual income from sources 


cluding dues) amounts to more 


$779,000,000. Country clubs alone own 
nore than 600,000 acres of land; an 
area almost equal in size to the state 
of Rhode Island 

The average city club spends more 
than $20,500 a year for furnishings, 
new equipment, replacements and sup 
plies (exclusive of food and beverages) 
and the average country club spends 
more than $5,600 Total annual put 
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chases of furnishings, new equipment, 
replacements and supplies (exclusive 
of food and beverages) exceed $69,- 
878,000. 

The annual food bill for clubs is ap- 
proximately $88,500,000 or an aver- 
age of about $40 per day, per club. 

The annual liquor purchases of clubs 
is more than $34,490,000, or more than 
than $15 per day, per club. 


Tourist Courts and Camps 


There are 20,000 tourist courts and 
camps in the United States with gross 
revenues for 1940 estimated at $300.- 
000,000. Over 800 new courts are be- 
ing built each year, according to Tour- 

Court Journal. 
While in 1938 the 
income was 
return on investment was 
the for 1939 
return on gross income of 29.5 
per cent, but a net return on invest- 
ment of 14.7 per cent. This increase 
was attributed to the two fairs which 
timulated national touring. 


ist 
return 
cent 


on 


average 
) and 


ave 
cross 36.8 per 
the average 
12.5 cent, 


per figures 


show a 


The average tourist court consists « 
22 units with the total investment ave) 
aging $35,625. A unit may be on 
room, one room with bath, or severa 
rooms, while the average number « 
beds to each court is 28. The total i: 
vested in the industry is $712,500,00( 
The average guest pays $1.25; the ave 


age rental from a unit is $2.1! 
Throughout the year and througho 
the nation tourist courts have a 70 
per cent occupancy. 

The tourist court, Tourist Cou 


Journal reports, is in the market fi 
almost everything a small hotel pur 
chases: building materials, insulating 
materials, heating and air conditioning 
systems, furnishings, mattresses, linens, 
blankets, furniture, rugs, wall paper, 


paint, bathroom fixtures, plumbing, 
electrical fixtures, stoves, ice boxes, 
mechanical refrigerators, radios, tel 
phones, office equipment, registering 
and accounting systems, housekeeping 
supplies, etc. In their cafes (9,400 


tourist courts operate their own coffee 
rooms or have one in connection) 
they need cafe equipment and furnish 
ings, cook stoves, kitchen equipment 
and all kinds of food stuf!s. 

The bathroom and plumbing fixture 
market among tourist courts is esti- 
mated at $1,466,439; the mechanical! 
refrigerator market is 340,200 units; 
the radio market is 500,000 units. Of 
the half million tourist court units, 
245,000 are provided with gas stoves, 
95,000 wood stoves, 75,000 steam heated 
units, 40,000 air cooled or air 
tioned units, 25,000 gasoline, kerosene 
or non-heated units, and 20,000 
There are 560,000 mattresses 
in use. Coffee rooms purchase in food 
products annually some $103,400,000 
plus annual equipment purchases [0 
the coffee room of $25,380,000. 


condl- 


coal 


stoves. 


Associations 

American Hotel Association, 221 
West 57th St., New York. 
Motor Court Associa 
Hollister Ave., Santa 


International 
tion, Inc., 3230 
Barbara, Calif. 


Publications 


| Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.! 





American Greeter, 1427 Welton St., Den- 
ver, Colo. Official paper Hotel Greeters 
of America. Published by Warriner Pub 
Co Ks 1914 Subscriptions $2 Type 
par f x10. Trim size, 9x12. Published 
st. Forms close Oth Agency discounts, 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
' ' Rates 
es l Page \% Page ,; Page 
$100.01 $50.00 $25.00 
‘i 85.00 $2.50 21.25 
1: 70.00 00 17.50 
American Hotel Journal, 203 N. Wabash 
Ave Chicago, Ill Est 1926. Subscrip- 
tion $3. Trim size, 5x8. Type page, 4x6% 
Pul hed 10th, Forms close 20th, Agency 
cd i! lo-2 R 
rin l Page % Page % Page 
l $75.00 $40.00 $25.0 
* 60 00 rm oo 20.00 
50.00 27.00 15.00 
Boston Courier and Hotel News, 5 Fenno 
Place Dorchester Mass Est 1795 


Subscription, $2.50 Type page, 13 
19 4/7 Published Friday Forms 
Wednesday Agency discounts, 15 
culation (Publisher's Statement) 
Rates Ll line, 15c; 2,000 lines 10 
Camping World, Elkins, N. H. Est 
Free (controlled). Trim size 8x11 
page 64x99. Published monthly 
December to June Forms cl 
\ger discounts, 15-2. Circulatior 
sher’s Statement) 1.351 Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page ‘ 
1 $125.00 $¢ Ti) ¢ 
3 118.75 61.7 
7 112.50 59.50 
Color rates on request. Bleed, 10 


Caterer and Hotel Proprietor’s Gazette 


55 W 42nd St.. New York City 

lished by Hobbs Pub Co Est 
Subscription, $2 Trim size, 1 
Type page, 8%x13% Published 
Forms close 20th Agency dis 
15-2 Rates - 
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HOTELS, INSTITUTIONS, 


TOURIST COURTS, CLUBS 





nes 1 Page % Page % Page 


l $125.00 $68.25 $38.50 
rs 115.50 60.25 33.50 
112.50 57.25 31.50 


Club Management, 408 Olive St., St. 
uis. Published by Commerce Publ. Co. 
t. 1922. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
ge, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 
h. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 


(Sworn), 4,464, Rates— 
mes 1 Page % Page % Page 
$160.00 $80.00 $45.00 
6 140.00 70.00 37.50 
9 125.00 63.00 35.00 


ecial combination discounts to adver- 
ers using 6 pages or more equivalent 


ice in Club Magazine and American 
Restaurant Magazine. 
Golfdom, 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


ublished by Golfdom, Inc. Est. 1927. 
ee (controlled). Trim size, 6x8%. 
ype page, 5x7% Published list, except 
v., Dec. Forms close 25th. Agency 


liscounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCA), May, 





40, 16,015; (gross), 18,127. Presidents, 

24%; green-chairmen, 20%; megrs. and 

secretaries; 18% greenkeepe rs, 18%; 

ofessionals, 18%; others, 2%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $200.00 $120.00 $65.00 
6 190.00 110.00 60.00 

10 180.00 100.00 55.00 

Standard color, $70. 

Hotel and Restaurant News, 12 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston, Mass. Published by 
Hotel Service, Inc. Est. 1926. Subscrip- 

tion, $2.50. Trim size, 15%x22. Type 
page, 13%x20 Published Saturday. 

Forms close Wednesday. Agency dis- 

ints, 15-2. tates—1 line, $0.30; 5,000 
es, $0.25; 10,000 lines, $0.20, 

Hotel Bulletin, 342 Madison Ave., New 

York Published by Vincent Edwards 

& Co. Est. 1900. Subscription, $2. Trim 

size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 


th Forms close last day of preceding 
nth. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mem- 
ber A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 10,168, 


(gross), 11,182. Owning and managing 
group, "52%: food service group, 10% 


dept. executives, 14%; allied groups and 
ther employes, 14%; others, 10%. 
Rates 


1 af 
Times 


1 Page % Page % PP: 
! l $235.00 $120.00 $60.00 
223.25 114.00 57.00 
211.50 108.00 54.00 
Color, $75. Bleed, 25% add'l 
Hotel Gazette, 500 5th Ave., New York 
ty Published by Nat’l Hotel Gazette, 
Est. 1876. Subscription, $2. Trim 
8%x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
aturday Forms close Wednesday. 
ney discounts, 15-2 tates 
es 1 Page % Page 
1 $75.00 $45.00 
| 70.00 4 
r 4 65.00 37.00 
55.00 


a> ne Ho 


% Page 
$25.00 
2 00 23.00 
20.00 
17.00 
Bldg., 
Pub- 
Ass'n, 


30.00 
2205 R. K. O. 
efeller Center, New York, 
l ed by International Geneva 
I Est. 1913. Subscription, $2 Trim 
8%x1ll% Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
] d ist, monthly, except bi-monthly 
luring Jan.-Feb. and July-Aug Forms 
15th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
on (Swern), 7,025. Owners and 
gers, 22%: department heads, 40% 
38% tates 
1 Page % Page 
$72.00 $40.00 $2 
56.00 31.33 l 
50.00 28.00 15.6 
nd bleed rates on request 


222 E. 42nd St., 
Ahrens 
Subscription. $3. 
Type page. 7x10. 
i be "Forms close 5th. 
ints, 15-2 Member A. B. P. 
(ABC), 8,452; (gross), 9,011. Own- 
1 managing group, 75 ; good se rv- 
up 3%: dept executives. 7%: 
employes, 2%; allied groups, 5%: 
8% R ites 
1 Page 1, : 
$240.00 $120.00 
ges less 5%. 
ges less 10%. 
tional discount for use 
Review and Restaurant 


Hotel Industry, 


New 
Pub 
Trim 
Pub- 
Agency 

Circu- 


Hotel Management, 

y City Published by 
a 19: 21. 
8 6x115 


“4 Page 
$60.00 


with Hotel 
Manage- 
Hotel Merchandise Mart, 
John Willy, Inc. 


Monthly, 950 
oO Published by 


Est. 1892. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. 
Forms ciose lst. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Member A. B. P. Circulation (ABC) 


6,921, (gross), 8,028. Owning and man- 
aging group, 56%; food service group, 
5%; dept. executives, 7%; other em- 


ployes, 2%; 19%; others, 


11%. Rates 


allied groups, 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $85.00 $50.00 
6 135.00 80.00 45.00 
12 125.90 75.00 40.00 


Color and bleed rates on request. 


Hotel News of the West, Joshua Green 
Bldg., Seattle, Wash. Est. 1906. Sub- 
scription, $2.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 6%x9%. Published Ist and 15th. 
Forms oe. 3 days preceding. Agency 
discounts, Rateo— 

Times % Page 4 core 

1 $30.00 $17 

25.00 15. 4 
24 37.50 22.50 12.50 
Hotel Red Book, 221 W. 57th St., New 
York City. Published by Am. Hotel 
Ass’n Directory. Est. 1886. Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, 9x6. Type page, 4%x7%. 
Published June 1. Forms close Apr. 20. 
Agency discounts, none. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement). 17,000. Rates— 
1 page, $200; % page, $115; % page, $65. 


Hotel World Review, 222 E. 42nd St., 
New York City. Published by Ahrens 
Publishing Co. Combination of “Hotel 
World,” est. 1875, and “Hotel Review,” 


1 ? age 
$50.00 
12 42.00 


est. 1907. Subscription, $2. Published 
Saturday. Forms close Tuesday. Trim 
size, 10%x15%; Type page, 9% x14. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
(ABC), 5,436, (gross), 6,1 39. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $131.50 $70.00 
26 150.00 98.50 52.50 
52 133.25 87.75 46.50 
Institutions, 1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago, 


Ill. Published by Domestic Engineering 
Co. Est. 1937. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 12x16%. Type page, 10%x15%. 
Published 10th Forms close Ist month 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. N. I. 


A. A. statement on request. Circulation, 
controlled, (CCA), May, 1940, 55,000, 
(gross), 56,836. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 4, Page % Page 
1 $950.00 $560.00 $320.00 
6 845 ».00 500.00 280.00 
12 715.00 450.00 250.C0 
Standard color, $400; bleed, $60 add’l. 
For additional data see page 226. 
Keeler’s Pacific Hotel and Restaurant 
Review, 821 Market St., San Francisco, 


1875 as “Hotel Gazette.” Pub- 
lished by Irvin Keeler. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 6%x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's 


Calif. Est. 


Statement), 5,926 tates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $110.00 $60.00 $40.00 
6 95.00 55.00 35.00 
12 85.00 50.00 30.00 
Mid-West Hotel Reporter with Nat’l 


Hotel & Restaurant Digest, 416 So. 14th 
St., Omaha, Neb. Published by I. A. 
Medlar Co. Est. 1893. Subscription, $3. 
Type page, 7x10. Midwest Hotel Re- 
porter (news supplement) published Ist, 
Sth and 22nd. Forms close 4 days pre- 
ceding Digest published 15th Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 
—1 page, $80; 6 pages, $60; 12 pages, $50. 


Resort World, 123 William St., New York, 
Y. Published by Roberts Pub. Co. Est. 


1939, Subscription. $3. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 25th. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2, Circu- 
lation (Publisher’s Statement), 3,306 
Rates 
Times 1 Page 1% Page 4% Page 
1 $1°5.00 $75.00 $45.00 
6 115.00 70.00 10.00 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 


Restaurateur and Hotelier, 405 W. 
St.. New York Published by D. L. Mi- 
chaelson Organization. Est. 1917. 
scription, $5. Trim size: monthly edition, 
10%,x13%; weekly edition, 54%x7%. Type 
page: monthly edition, 9%4x11%; weekly 
edition, 454x6%. Published monthly 
15th: weekly, Sat. Forms close, monthly, 
Ist: weekly, one week preceding. Agen- 
ey discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Monthly Edition — 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $100.00 $65.00 
6 150.00 85.00 55.00 
12 125.00 75.00 45.00 
Weekly Edition— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $75.00 $45.00 $30.00 
13 65.00 37.50 25.00 
26 55.00 30.00 20.00 
52 45.00 25.00 15.00 


Southern Hotel Journal, Graham Bldg., 
Jacksonville, Fla. Official organ 11 Sou. 


States Hotel Associations. Est. 1921. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7%x10%. Published 20th. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $90.00 $50.00 $30.00 
70.00 40.00 25.00 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 


Standard color, $20. 

Texas Hotel and Catering News, 227 Be- 
dell, San Antonio, Tex. Published by Es- 
tate of R. L. Sanders. Est. 1912. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 94x12%. Type 
page, 7%x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 1,245. 
Hotels, 54%: restaurants, 46%. Flat rates 
1 page, $40.00; % page, $22.00; 4% page, 


$12.5 
iandare color, $10.00; bleed, $3.00. 


Tourist Court Journal, Temple, Texas. 
Est. 1937. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type size, 7x10. Published 
25th. preceding. Forms close Ist. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2 Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 5,036. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page %4 Page 
1 $150.00 $86. 00 $49.00 
6 127.00 73. 2° 41.00 
12 100.00 60.0 32.00 
Standard color, $30; waa 95% add'l, 


Western Hotel and Restaurant Reporter, 
26 O'Farrell St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Published by S. P. Barash & Co. Est. 
1876. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x12. 
Type page, 6%x10. Published Ist. Forms 


close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 3,818. 
Hotels, 61%; restaurants, 34%; clubs, 


5%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $60.00 $35.00 
90.00 54.00 31.50 

12 85.00 51.00 30.00 


Standard color, $25.0 
World Convention aes 330 W. 42nd St., 


New York. Published by Hendrickson 
Pub. Co. Est. 1916. Subscription, $15. 
Trim size, 9x11. Type page, 7%x10. 
Published lst. Forms close 15th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s 
Statement), 2,300. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $60.00 $40.00 
6 90.00 55.00 37.50 
12 80.00 50.00 35.00 
CANADA 


Canadian Hotel Review and Restaurant, 
481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont., 
Canada. Est. 1922 Published by Mac- 
Lean Pub. Co., Ltd. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCAB), Dec., 
1939, 5,698. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$70.00 $42.50 $27.50 

6 65.00 37.5 22,50 

12 60.00 35 00 20.00 


Bleed, 10% 


Hotel and Restaurant Magazine, § Col- 
borne St., Toronto, Canada. Published 
by Jardine & Young, Ltd. Est. 1933. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (CCAB), Dec., 1939, 5,993. Rates 


Standard color, $25 extra 


Times 1 Page \% Page \% Page 
$70.00 $42.50 $25.00 
6 62.50 32.51 17.50 
12 60.00 31:25 16.25 
Standard color, $25; bleed, 10%. 
Wrigley’s Hotel Directory, 300 W. Pender 
St.. Vancouver, B. C, Published by Roy 
Wrigley Prtge. & Pub. Co., Ltd, Est. 1910 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 54x84. Type 
page, 4%x7%4. Published May ist. Forms 


close Feb. Ist Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
1,200 tates page, $100; ™% page $50 


4 page, $25 
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INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 








The formula 





FOR SELLING TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 





EIGHT OUT OF TEN INDUSTRIAL USERS 
PURCHASE 50% OR MORE OF THEIR SUPPLY 
REQUIREMENTS FROM INDUSTRIAL DISTRIB- 


UTORS. 


Industrial distributors are a market as well as a 


channel of distribution. Your major problem in 
building sales volume profitably on tools, supplies, 
and accessories is to acquaint the field with your 
products. Industrial distributors can do that job for 


about the 


products, 


tell 
opportunities of your 
are used, Then distributors will keep the 
through. 


you if you them sales and profit 


where and how they 
orders 
coming 
attention of distributors is through 


the ONE 


interests. 


The key to the 
MILL SUPPLIES 
sively serving their 
MILL SUPPLIES has grown steadily with the 
serves. Net-paid circulation (ABC) 
doubled in the 


business paper exclu- 
In its thirty-first year, 
field it 
than 


has more 


past ten years. Renewal subscriptions 


average 85.29%. Advertising volume has more than 
doubled. Advertising rates per thousand of circulation 
have been cut almost in half. 


More tool. 


manutacturers are 


300 leading and equipment 


SUPPLIES 


sales { OOp- 


supply, 
MILL 


to build increased profits by securing the 


than 
currently using 


eration of Industrial Distributors and their salesmen. 


We will be happy to giv 


e further details. 


See also advertisements of the Associated Business Papers 


MILL SUPPLIES 


Ine e9 





and the 


TO INDUSTRY 


* 


products 


1. Acquaint users with your 
With intimate 


Distributors have 8.000 salesmen .. . 
250,000 


maintenance problems .. . 


production and 
the 


knowledge of consumers’ 
confidence ot 


Make them 


having 


buyers . . . and serving them every day. 


your salesmen too. 


2. Give quick and dependable delivery 


service — Distributors have thousands of trucks 
and motorcycles making daily routes and 
emergency deliveries. They can deliver your 


products too. 


3. Have stocks in every important industrial 
center—lIndustrial distributors cover every worth 
local market $100,000,000 in 


Are they stocking your products? 


while and carry 


stocks. 


-— 
. 


Give quick service on repairs and adjust- 
ments—Most distributors have excellent service 


facilities . . . available day and night. They can save 


you time and trouble on service calls. 


5. Save money for customers — Distributors 


reduce costs of stocking, obsolescence, depreciation 


and damage 
6. Reduce credit losses—Distributors know local 


conditions. They extend credit .. . but reduce losses 


to a minimum. 


7. Cover your market economically and 
thoroughly Distributors provide the shortest 
and most economical route for supplies. The 1,500 
verified industrial distributors cover every corner of 


industry in the country. 


Win the goodwill and friendship of your 
prospects Industrial-supply salesmen virtually 


live with their customers have their friendship 


and respect as the result of long years of almost 


daily contact. 


* 


Te sell your products effectively 
USE INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, in the front index s¢ 


ABC @ ABP 
330 West 42nd St., 
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Industrial Safety 








T ue continued increase in the social 
consciousness of industry and the pro- 
fusion of technological advances are 
significant factors in making the in- 
dustrial safety market one of great 
potentialities not yet fully exploited. 

Actual figures covering the value of 
products, devices and equipment de- 
signed to prevent or minimize accidents, 
fires, and occupational diseases are not 
readily available. However, the market 
for this type of protective equipment 
exists wherever men, property, or ma- 
terial must be safeguarded against the 
ever-growing list of hazards common 
to ordinary industrial life. 

As new chemicals are brought into 
being as part of the industrial scene, 
new hazards in the form of dangerous 
vapors, fumes and gases arise. The 
safety field necessarily must be on the 
alert to provide means of reducing the 
staggering burden of these additional 
hazards while at the same time em- 
brace every possibility for coping with 
the usual more or less static hazards, 
such as slipping, falls, fires, infection, 
eye injuries, materials handling, burns, 
etc. 

The accident prevention field encom- 
passes the entire spread of industry 
including public utilities, manufac- 
turing plants of every nature, public 
service corporations, the insurance fra- 
ternity, stores, etc., Safety Engineering 
points out. 

The safety market presents a fertile 
field for such diversified products as 
goggles, protective footwear, safety 
clothing including aprons, gloves, mit- 
tens and helmets, fire alarm systems, 
fire extinguishing equipment, first aid 
kits and antiseptics, plant sanitation 
products, lanterns, ladders, respirators, 
wire rope, safe walkway material, 
lighting systems, ventilating and dust 
control equipment, acid handling de- 
vices, disinfectants, gas masks, safety 
glass, safety tools, inhalators and re- 


suscitating equipment, machinery 
guards. 
In addition, an equally important 


phase of the safety movement is em- 
braced in the effort to reduce the ap- 


palling toll taken by highway accidents. 
In this connection there exists a grow- 
ing market for such highway. safe- 
guards as signs, aluminum paint, high- 
way guard rails, highway lighting sys- 
tems and vehicles containing a definite 
safety factor designed to minimize the 
effects of accidents. 

By reason of the vast sums paid each 
year by the insurance world in settle- 
ment of claims arising out of industrial 
and highway accidents, insurance repre- 
sentatives are necessarily vitaily con- 
cerned with all developments predicated 
upon accident prevention or reduction. 
According to unbiased estimates, the in- 
direct costs embraced in the average 
industrial accident represent four times 
the known cost. This indirect cost en- 
compasses material spoilage, labor turn- 
over, replacement of valued employes, 
shattered morale, delays in production, 
all of which are necessarily as much a 
part of accidents as the direct cost of 
medical treatment, etc. In consequence, 
therefore, the insurance world is vitally 
interested. Moreover, the engineering 
and inspection staffs maintained by the 
insurance companies are in position to 
not only recommend the purchase of 
protective equipnmrent but, in many 
cases, can insist upon the acquisition of 
such safeguards—even going to the 


extent of allowing credit for equipment 
purchased as an aid to accident pre- 
vention. 

The natural result of guidance on the 
part of the safety movement, manu- 
facturers have long since abandoned an 
appeal for accident prevention on pure- 
ly humanitarian grounds. The realiza- 
tion is fully implanted in the minds of 
American industry that accidents cost 
money and that an investment in prod- 
ucts or equipment designed to reduce 
or minimize the effects of accidents is. 
as necessary and wise as an investment: 
undertaken for any other form of pro- 
duction. 

By means of an increasing number 
of regional safety conferences and na- 
tional meetings at which the outstand- 
ing safety authorities are present, a 
growing interest in accident prevention 
in industry is constantly maintained. 
Of necessity, the field can never become 
moribund or static for the reason that 
one preventable accident can entail an 
economic loss of thousands of dollars. 


Associations 
Industrial Safety Equipment Associa- 
tion, 7 East 44th St., New York. 
National Safety Council, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


National Safety News, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. Published by the Na- 
tional Safety Council. Est. 1919. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 25th preceding. 
Forms close 15th. N.I.A.A. statement on 
request. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation (ABC), 15,441, (gross), 16,827. Cor- 
porations and partnerships, 7%; presi- 
dents, vice-presidents, treasurers, and 
secretaries, 7%; safety directors and in- 


spectors, 24%; technical executives, plant 
engineers, and dept. heads, 6%: man- 
agers, 12%: supts., 20%; insurance engi- 
neers, engineers and inspectors, 11%; 
others, 13%. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $137.50 $72.50 $48.33 
6 125.00 65.00 45.83 
12 120.00 62.50 43.33 
Color, $40; bleed, 20% of B. & W. 
Occupational Hazards, 812 Huron Rd., 


Cleveland, O. Published by Industrial 
Publishing Co. Est. 1938. Subscription, 
free. Trim size, 5%x7%. Type size, 4%x 


6%. Published Ist. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discount, 0-2%. Circulation 
(Sworn), 19,991; gross, 20,378, Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $95.00 $65.00 
6 160.00 90.00 60.00 
12 150.00 80.00 55.00 


Color rate, $25 page; bleed, $10 page. 
Public Safety 
(See MUNICIPALITIES AND COUNTIES.) 


Safety Education 
(See SCHOOLS.) 


Safety Engineering, 75 Fulton St., New 


York. Est. 1901. Published by Alfred M. 
Best Co., Ine. Subscription, $3. Type 
page, 7x10. Trim size, 9x12. Published 


15th. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation (Publisher’s statement), 


15,867. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $165.00 $90.00 $55.00 
6 148.00 81.00 50.00 
12 132.00 72.00 44.00 
Color, $75 page; bleed, 10% extra. 
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| oo insurance companies paid out 
a total of $3,107,947,049 in 1939, The 
Life Underwriter Company reports, as 
compared to $3,030,006,234 in 1938. 
These payments include sums paid to 
both policyholders and _ beneficiaries; 
dividends, surrender values and other 
payments. 

Losses paid by fire insurance com- 
panies amounted to $428,634,710 in 
1939 as compared to $428,813,775 in 
1938. Losses paid by casualty com- 
panies totaled $584,788,050 in 1939 as 
compared to $567,334,394 in 1938. 

The combined payments of the three 
major types of insurance amounted to 
$4,121,369,809 in 1939 as compared to 
$3,761,615,423 in 1938. While some 
duplication exists in these figures be- 
cause a few companies are included in 
both the fire and casualty groups, the 
variation is negligible in comparison 
with the grand total. 

Fire insurance companies had lower 
loss ratios in 1939 than in 1938, The 
National Underwriter Company points 
out. Gains were shown in investments 
and surplus. Casualty companies, also 
had a somewhat lower loss ratio in 1939 
than in 1938, although premiums were 
higher. Increased premiums were due 
to additional coverages offered as well 
as a general demand for wider protec- 
tion through policies. 

The total amount of life insurance 
in force as of Dec. 31, 1939, was $122,- 
207,499,668, an increase of about three 
and one-half billion dollars over 1938. 
This included ordinary, group and in- 
dustrial life insurance, divided as fol- 
lows for 1938 and 1939: 

INSURANCE IN FORCE, 1938-39 
(Value in Millions) 


Type 1938 1939 
Ordinary $ 84,142 $ 86 028 
Group 13,554 14,827 
Industrial 21,133 21,352 

Total $118,829 $122,207 


Analysis of life insurance payments, 
as shown in the accompanying tabula- 
tion on this page, reveals that the per- 
centage of death claims has diminished 
in recent years, as has that for acci- 
dental death benefits. Endowments and 
annuities have shown gains. The per- 
centage of payments to beneficiaries 
has declined with a consequent in- 
crease in the proportion of payments 
made to the insured. 

The volume of new business written 
by life companies representing 96 per 
cent of the total volume has declined in 
the past three years, The National Un- 
derwriter Company reports. New busi- 
ness written in 1939 totaled $13,930,- 
772,682 as compared to $14,345,529,124 
in 1938. Premium income totaled $3,- 
988,739,887 in 1939 as compared to 
$4,031,949,438 in 1938. Admitted assets 
of these companies, however, increased 
from $30,044,592,386 in 1938 to $31,- 
194,996,957 in 1939. 
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Life Payments in 1939 by 
Percentages 


A % qX % 
1939 1938 1937 1936 
Death claims 35.18 35.81 38.31 37.44 
Additional acci- 
dental death 
benefits : 76 81 86 84 
Disability claims 4.04 4.04 4.22 3.70 
Matured endow- 
ments and an- 
nuities .......15.06 12.37 11.59 11.14 
Payments for 
premium sav- 
ings (divi- 
dends to pol- 
icyhol ders) 
and for cash 
surrender 


values --»-44.96 46.97 45.02 46.88 
Paid to benefi- 
ciaries ..-35.94 36.62 39.17 38.28 


Paid to insureds.64.06 63.38 60.83 61.72 
The National Underwriter Company. 











The Spectator Insurance Year Book, 
covering fire and marine volume, lists 
aggregate losses paid in 1939 at $439,- 
817,215, divided as follows: Stock com- 
panies, $366,356,039; mutual companies, 
$54,130,766, and Lloyds and reciprocal 
underwriters, $19,330,410. 

The edition of this publication cover- 
ing casualty and surety volume lists 
losses paid in 1939 at $609,838,402. 
They were divided among the various 
types of companies as follows: Stock 
casualty companies, $435,204,927; mu- 
tual companies, $114,376,710; Lloyds 
and reciprocal underwriters, $26,987,- 
948, and mutual accident and sick bene- 
fit associations, $33,268,817. 

The 1935 census covered 69,354 in- 
surance organizations operating in the 
United States employing an average of 
389,519 persons with an aggregate pay- 
roll of $676,726,000. These organiza- 
tions were divided as follows: 

INSURANCE ORGANIZATIONS 


Carriers (home offices) .............. 4,428 
Branch offices .... ‘4eeedetbaner 8,302 
Agencies , — ineaeseetasesees 56,624 


Insurance carriers’ home offices are 
numbered at 4,428 by the 1935 Census 
of Business, divided as follows: 

HOME OFFICES 


il ake al re lg ae Ra oa -» 1,209 
UD: SE I ted a oi ien . oe 
Casualty, surety and miscellaneous. . 599 

4,428 


These carriers employed an average 
of 159,314 full and part time employes 


in 1935, the payroll amounting to $268,,- 
770,000. 

Of the total carriers reported, 3,856 
not maintaining subsidiary offices em 
ployed an average of 40,671 persons, 
while 572 carriers shown as maintain- 
ing subsidiary offices employed an aver 
age of 118,643 persons. 

Office and clerical employes are more 
numerous in insurance agencies and 
brokerage offices than in any other oc 
cupational group. 

Life insurance premiums are handled 
mainly on a small renewal or collec- 
tion fee, except for new business. Typ- 
ical commissions on new business are 
55 per cent on the first premium and 
5 per cent on each of the following nine 
annual premiums. 

Since the life insurance agent has an 
office or desk in a branch office or gen- 
eral agency, he has little business ex- 
pense, and keeps most of his commis- 
sions. The fire and casualty agent, on 
the other hand, maintains his own office, 
with rent and clerk hire and thus re- 
tuins less of his commission income. 


A common estimate of the number 
of agents in fire and casualty is 200,- 
000, a figure which appears excessive, 
inasmuch as a bureau which distributes 
printed matter to a certain class of 
agents has only about 75,000 names on 
its list. Agents above that number are 
probably too unimportant in the busi- 
ness to receive the printed matter. 

Owing to the large number of indus- 
trial agents, an estimate of 200,000 life 
insurance agents is fairly reasonable. 

Employes’ group’ insurance has 
grown from $13,000,000 in 1912, when 
first introduced, to more than $13,000,- 
000,000 protecting 7,000,000 employes. 


Associations 

American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers, 99 John St., New York. 

American Mutual Alliance, 60 E. 
42nd St., New York. 

National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
85 John St., New York. 

National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, 60 John St., New 
York. 

Underwriters’ Laboratories, 207 E. 
Ohio St., Chicago. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940. 


Accident and Health Review, 175 W. 
Jackson Blivd., Chicago. Est. 1907. Pub- 
lished by The Nat'l Underwriter Co. 
Subscription $2. Trim size, 8%x11\. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 7th. Forms 
close 25th. preceding month. Agency dis- 
counts, non-insurance, 13-2. Circulation 
4.550. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 
6 500.00 250.00 150.00 
12 900.00 500.00 300.00 


Color rates on request; Bleed, $5.00 add’l. 


American Agency Bulletin, 80 Maiden 
Lane, New York. Est. 1903. Official ib- 
lication National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. Subscription other (than 
members, $5. Trim size, 9x12. ype 
Page, 7x10. Published Friday. Forms 
close Monday. Agency discount, 15-' ir- 
culation (Sworn), 15,417. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $165.00 $110.00 $85.00 
12 120.00 80.00 60.00 
26 100.00 70.00 00 
52 90.00 65.00 0 
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imerican Insurance Digest & Insurance 9x12. Type page, 7x9. Published 15th. Insurance News Graphie, Southland Life 
Monitor, 605 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Forms close ist. Agency discounts, 15-0 Bldg., Dallas, Tex. Published by Coates 
ublished by Wadsworth Pub. Co. Est. on new business. Circulation (Swern), Pub. Co. Est. 1867. Subscription, $2. Trim 


53. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. 7800, net paid, 8,525, gross. Rates— size, 10%4x13 5. Type size, 9x12. Pub- 
7 ype page, ixl0.” a —- “es gi00te ry FP —— F pT ggg ee, 
Forms close Thursday. Agency discounts, , . 06 Agenc) s S, .. : atio 
io, Rateo— 6 500.00 300.00 200.00 har ig ee in a ibe 
imes 1 Page % Page 4 Page 12 750.00 500.00 300.00 imes Aas + Soge Vay 
1 5.00 0 20. 35 
96 yee es y+: Pe 7+ Industrial Salesman, The, 420 mB. Fourth 6 80.00 48.00 28.00 
ev 2'400.00 1,200.00 600.00 St., ‘ Cincinnati, oO. Published Dy ié 13 70.00 42.00 24.00 
2 2, . , ‘ i ent Ret ie Ce. wir? er —_ 26 65.00 35.00 21.00 
American Insurer, 305 Marine Bidg., New scription, $1.25. Trim size, x11%. Type 52 60.00 32.50 17.50 
Orleans. Est. 1883. Subscription, $2. page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close Insurance Post, 166 W. Jackson Bivd.. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 25th. Agency discount, 15% non-insur- Chicago. Published by Insurance Post 
lished 15th. Forms close 12th. Agency ante. ATE (Publisher’s State- Publishing Co. Est. 1891, Subscription, $5. 
Giscounts, Bene. Ratto-— , ee Type page, 7 5/16x10. Published 15th. 
sues Bay 4 pogo ‘cage sane Bay Fg rage in ‘coe Forms close loth. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
1 $125.00 $75.00 $50.00 1 $100.00 $ 52.50 $ 27.50 Rates= 
100.00 65.00 45.00 6 500.00 250.00 125.00 Timen 1 Page % Page Y% Page 
12 90.00 45.00 22.50 12 900.00 450.00 225.00 1 t 200 00 $115.00 $°60.06 
N , 164 N. Schuyler Ave., Insurance, 671 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 6 900.00 540.00 330.00 
(muaken Ii, Published by Shirley E. Published by W. E. Underwood. Py 12 1,500.00 900.00 540.00 
Moisant. Est. 1928. Subscription. $1. 1883. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Color, on request. 
Type Oe ee ee = a Frid 7. Fo ~y lo: . Weleasiee aoe Insurance Salesman, 222 E. Ohio St., In- 
close 15th. Agency discounts, none. Cir- » Lene giant — nesday. Ag J inmate. "aes oY ee ee 
culation (ABC), 1,509, (gross), 1,900. Seeeen Ss, aoe 3 a % Page is thin Motes Co, Inc. Met 1870. Subecrintion 
Agents and brokers. 48%, companies, of- a ' $100 50 $55.00 $30.00 $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x 
ficers, managers, etc., 38%; adjusters, 1 apo a7 33 +4 os 67 io. Published 26th preceding. Perms 
raters, etc., 8%; others, 6%. ane Page 4 85.00 45.00 22.50 close 15th. Agency discount (except on 
Times 1 Page v2 I age $20.00 , r ; insurance adv.), 15% if paid before 10th 
+ 50.90 + 216.00 Insurance Advocate, 123 William St.,New following insertion, 10% after. Member 
12 540.00 $36.00 Fait York. Published by toberts. Pub. Co. A B. P. Circulation (ABC), 18,097, 
i , News, (Fire and Casual- Est. 1889. Subscription, $3. Type page, (gross), 20,575. Life insurance agents, 
. ty Rdition). 16 Fulton, St., New York. 7x10 3/16. Trim size, 9x12. Published 86%; general agents, 12%; others, 2%. 
Published by Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. Est. Saturday. Forms close Thursday. Agency Rates— . 
1899. Subscription, $3. Issued 10th. Forms discounts, 15%. Circulation (Publisher’s Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
’ close ‘ 25th of month preceding. Trim State ment), J, 940. Insurance’ brokers, 1 225.00 $125.00 $70.00 
size, 7%x10%. Type page 6%x9. Agency 95%; others, > Te. “Pp uv Pa 6 183.33 105.00 55.00 
p discounts, 10-0. Circulation (Swern), 15,- Times 1 Page 2 yy wer wy 12 166.67 100.00 50.00 
. 991. Insurance agents and brokers, 60%: 13 $ 1S. r+ $ B+ e+ Life Association News, 11 W. 42nd St.. 
insurance company executives 20%; ad- 26 1,185.00 705.00 380.00 New York. Published by and official or- 
a justers, special agents. 14%; misc. 6% 2,115.00 1 185.00 705.00 gan of The National Association of Life 
a Rates, one edition— > Clielee vabes om wentionl Underwriters. Subscription, $3. Trim 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page LO é q st. size, 8%x11. Type page 6%x9%. Pub- 
’ 1 $175.00 $105.00 Fes. 00 Insurance Broker, 166 W. Jackson Blvd., lished 1st. Forms close 15th “Aweney 
. 5 152.00 91.00 57.00 Chicago, Ill. Published by Chicago Trade Gjccounts, 15-0. Rates. - 4 
12 122.00 75.00 45.00 Press, Publishing Co. Est. 1933. Subscrip- ‘Times’ 4 Page % Page % Page 
Color, $105; bleed, 10% tion, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x 1 $170.00 $92.00 $50.00 
woe 10. Published ist. Forms close 20th pre- & 160.00 87.50 48.00 
r Best’s Insurance News, (Late, Edition), 75 ce icon yaa gy egg " y 
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T HE last complete census of the jew- 
lry industry was that of 1937 when 
than 1,500 establishments were 
sted as engaged in manufacture of 
ewelry for distribution through retail 
stores. In connection with these figures 
should be remembered that retail 
ales of the industry have gained con- 
siderably in the past two years and 
that substantial increases are thus ap- 
in manufacturing volume. 
1937 Census of Manufactures 
placed the value of products for the 
1.500 establishments at $393,826,500. 
Wage earners in these factories totaled 
66,418 with earnings of $76,696,835. 
The value of the principal products 
made by these branches of the manu- 
facturing jewelry industry and_ its 
affiliates were: 


more 


parent 


The 


JEWELRY AND RELATED PRODUCTS 
PRODUCTION, 19387 

Clocks and watches $ 97,933,776 

Gold leaf and foil. 2,299,141 

Lapidary work 4,390,587 

Jewelry 96,601,025 


11,734,006 
21.683,664 
92,093,302 
56,733,355 
10,357,644 


Jewelry cases 
Jewelers’ findings 
Refining and alloying 
Silverware 
Watchcases 


Retail jewelry store sales in 1939 
were estimated at $307,000,000, com- 


pared with $279,000,000 in 1938, this 10 
per cent increase comparing favorably 
with the 7 per cent average increase 
for all retail businesses. Sales in re- 
cent years are as follows: 1929, $536, 
000,000: 1930, $381,000,000; 1931, 
$301,000,000; 1932, $188,000,000; 1933, 
£$175,000,000; 1934, $203,000,000; 1935, 
$235,000,000; 1936, $282,000,000. 


Nineteen forty has been a distinctly 
favorable year for the entire industry, 
and, assuming that the improvement of 


sales continues at its mid-year rate, 
retail jewelers’ volume will approxi- 
mate $350,000,000, their best in the 


last ten years. 
Jewelers’ sales in July, 1940, bulked 
14.9 per cent larger than the corre- 
nding month of 1939, following an 
erage gain of 12 per cent for the 
half of 1940 over the same period 
July, 1940, was the 17th suc- 
sive month with a larger volume of 
elry store than the same 
nth of the previous year. 
‘he Jewelers’ Cirenlar-Keystone in- 
f retail jewelry store sales follows 


1939. 


sales 


the last three years (1938=100): 
1938 1939 1940 
\ 100 98.0 110.9 
ry 87.6 87.3 99.9 
91.0 94.5 113.2 
98.6 102 115.3 
118.7 133.0 146.3 
120.4 138.2 148.8 
97.4 106.0 121.7 
103.0 117.0 
ber 105.0 127.9 
115.0 130.3 
er 122.3 148.: 
er 383.3 $44.: 
welers’ sales are distributed, by 


follows: January, 5.6 per 
February, 5.2 per cent; March, 


er cent; April, 6.5 per cent; May, 


5s, as 


Jewelry and Optical Goods 





How the Jewelry Dollar Is Spent 


Christmas 
G3 





8.0 per cent; June, 8.6 per cent; July, 
6.5 per cent; August, 6.6 per cent; Sep- 
tember, 6.7 per cent; October, 7 per 
cent; November, 8.2 per cent; Decem- 
ber, 25.1 per cent. 

Of interest in connection with the 
effect of weddings on jewelry sales is 
a study made in 1940 by Jewelers’ Cir- 
cular-Keystone. This survey showed 
that while jewelry sales closely parallel 
weddings during most of the year they 
lag far behind in the late summer 
months. A survey of 50 largest cities 
in the United States showed that while 
May and June accounted for 22 per 
cent of the marriages, August and Sep- 
tember had more than another 20 per 
cent. 

The months in the order of their im- 
portance as marriage months in 1939, 


together with percentages of retail 
jewelry sales, were as follows: 
Per cent 
Per cent of year’s 
of year's jewelry 
marriages sales 
June ‘ 11.9 8.6 
August ‘ 10.1 6.6 
May : 10.1 8.0 
September 9.9 6.7 
October . R.7 7.0 
November 8.2 8.2 
| ee 8.0 6.5 
April wi 7.7 6.5 
December 7.7 25.1 
January 6.1 5.6 
March 6.1 6.0 
February 5.6 5.1 


Principal departments of the average 
jewelry store are diamond jewelry, gold 
and gold-filled jewelry, watches, clocks, 
silverware and giftwares, the latter in- 
cluding china, glass, copper, brass, 
aluminum, chromium and leather goods. 
In addition, many stores feature optical 


goods and accessories, radios, type- 
writers, electric shavers, cameras and 
photographic supplies, domestic elec- 


trical appliances, etc. 

Department stores’ jewelry and sil- 
verware departments sell about $40,- 
000,000 worth of merchandise each 
year. 

Establishments engaged in the man- 
ufacture of silverware and plated ware, 
according to the 1937 census numbered 
135 with total value of products 
$56,733,355, compared 


amounting to 
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Sterling 
Silver 


Diamonds 
& Precious 





Repairs 


— Data by Dun &€ Bradstreet, Inc. 


with 139 in 1935 with products valued 
at $43,371,697. The average number of 
wage earners in 1937 was 11,361 with 
wages of $13,789,589. 

The 1937 census covered 71 establish- 
ments manufacturing clocks, watches 
and other devices operated by clock 
work, except watchcases, as compared 
with 76 in 1935. The value of their 
products totaled $97,933,776 in 1937 
compared with $61,203,517 in 1935. 

The record dollar value of watches 
made in 1937 included 3,942,229 jeweled 
watches valued at $42,170,217 of which 
292,094 were pocket watches and 3,713,- 
135 were wrist watches, besides 11,- 
876,500 non-jeweled watches valued 
at $10,395,029 consisting of 9,129,679 
pocket watches and 2,746,821 wrist 
watches. In addition 957,938 jeweled 
movements worth $7,971,327 were pro- 
duced for sale separately. 

There were 16,416,314 clocks pro- 
duced in 1937 valued at $24,658,477. Of 
these 4,269,245 were electric clocks 
worth $12,651,716; 10,663,361 were 
spring wound alarm clocks worth $9,- 
079,257, and 1,438,708 were clocks of 
other description worth $2,927,504. 

Manufacturers of watchcases for sale 
as such totaled 29 in 1937. Value of 
this industry’s products was $10,357,- 
644, 

Manufacture of jewelry, including 
articles of personal adornment, ciga- 
rette cases and lighters, compacts, van- 
ity cases, etc., made of gold, silver, 
platinum, gold filled or rolled gold plate, 
numbered 974 establishments in 1937 
with products worth $96,601,025, com- 
pared with 994 establishments in 1935 
with products worth $70,916,670. The 
value of the principal products were as 
follows: Platinum, $16,448,678; karat 
gold, $29,503,643; gold filled and rolled 
gold plate, $9,603,224; sterling silver, 
$3,934,084; electro plated on _ base 
metals, $19,490,821 and other jewelry, 
$5,735,227. 

There were 71 establishments in 1937 
manufacturing jewelers’ findings and 
materials compared with 73 establish- 
ments in 1935. The value of these 
products in i937 amounted to $21,683,- 
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JEWELRY AND OPTICAL GOODS 








664 compared with $17,170,469 in 1935. 

The lapidary industry in 1937 num- 
bered 51 establishments engaged in the 
cutting, recutting, polishing and setting 
of diamonds and other gem stones, the 
drilling of pearls, the preparation of 
jewels for watches, etc., and the prep- 
aration of real and imitation stones for 
emblems. The value of their products 
in 19387 was $4,390,587. They employed 
217 wage earners who earned $306,118. 

The 1937 showed 88 
establishments making jewelry and in- 
establishments 


census also 


strument cases and 25 
producing gold leaf. 

Distribution of the foregoing listed 
manufactured goods to the retail trade 
is partly direct from the manufacturer 
and partly through the wholesale jewel- 
ers who numbered 1,180 in the 1935 
Census of Business. The number of 
and net sales ot these jewelry whole- 
sale firms in 19385 follows by type of 
business: Full line of jewelry, 219, 
sales $41,355,000; clocks and watches, 
109, sales $15,183,000; diamonds and 
other precious stones, 169, sales $11,- 
253,000 and other jewelry specialties, 
683, sales $46,969,000. These wholesale 
jewelry firms had 962 active proprietors 
and firm members and 5,441 employes 
who earned $9,748,000. 

Retail jewelry sales in 1938 are 
estimated at $279,000,000, 10% per 
cent below $312,000,000 in 1937 but an 
increase of 59 per cent over the $175,- 
000,000 of 1933. 

The 1935 Census of Business listed 
12,447 jewelry stores in the United 
States compared with 14,313 stores in 
1933. The average number of employes 
was 25,709 in 1935 with a total payroll 
of $36,479,000. 

The decrease in number of 
shown in the 1935 census is due to the 
fact that in 1935 a jewelry store was 
so defined if more than 50 per cent of 
its receipts came from the sale of mer- 
chandise and, if 50 per cent or more 
came from repairs it was counted as 
a “repair” shop in the Service Census 
This differs somewhat from 1933 when 
a store was considered a retail store 
providing one-third of its receipts were 
from merchandise sales. 

In addition to the foregoing, the 1935 
Census of Service establishments 
showed 13,669 watch, clock and jewelry 
repair shops with total annual receipts 
of $28,450,000. For the group there 
were 13,799 active proprietors and firm 
members and 3,311 employes, with total 
payroll of $2,900,000. Many of the 
smaller units in this classification ren- 
dered other repair service such as elec- 
trical appliance repairing, bicycle re- 
pairing, etc. 

The Jewelers Board of 
for 1939 listed 31,323 jewelry 
which 27,124 are retail outlets, 
are manufacturers and 2,337 are whole- 


stores 


Trade Book 
firms of 
1,862 


salers. 

The proportion of total retail busi- 
ness done by independent jewelry stores 
in 1935 showed a slight decrease from 
the 1933 The 1933 census indi- 
cated that per cent of the total 
volume was done by independents, and 
in 1935 this decreased to 90.3 per cent. 
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ratio. 
93.6 





Jewelry Sales by States, 1935 
Stores Sales 
UNITED STATES 2,165 $215,971,000 
New ENGLAND : 942 20,239,000 

Connecticut® ... . 206 3,840,000 

DEERD sceccoses , 121 1,371,000 

Massachusetts . 442 11,976,000 

New Hampshire 66 740,000 

Rhode Island ... 51 1,788,000 

WEEE «aGescecdene 56 524,000 
MIDDLE ATLANTI 2,928 59,704,000 

New Jersey 368 5,465,000 

New York .. 1,571 36,650,000 

Pennsylvania ...... 989 17,589,000 
East NORTH CENTRAL 2,631 40,529,000 

PE ensseseeaceed 673 9,497,000 

Indiana aves 331 4.885.000 

Michigan’ ...... 467 8,728,000 

Ce cssncceeus 735 12,869,000 

Wisconsin? re 425 4,550,000 
West NORTH CENTRAL 1,598 18,899,000 

nn erexeanews 367 3,139,000 

Kansas ....... 213 2,055,000 

Minnesota . a 35 4,514,000 

DEIBBOUFI 2 nccccs 343 6.036.000 

Nebraska ..... 180 1,766,000 

North Dakota .... 67 706,000 

South Dakota .... 74 683,000 
SouTH ATLANTIC . 1,126 22,388,000 

PD. ,cscebhecey 36 758,000 

District of Columbia 72 3,306,000 

Th ssbeeae 166 2,958,000 

Georgia ...... 146 3,005,000 

Maryland .... 128 2,541,000 

North Carolina’ 175 3,068,000 

South Carolina 90 1,342,000 

Virginia rT 173 3,719,000 

West Virginia 140 1,691,000 
East SOUTH CENTRAL 454 8,333,000 

Alabama ey 128 2,173,000 

Kentucky 130 1,873,000 

Mississippi 62 719,000 

Tennessee .... , 13 3,568,000 
West SoutH CENTRAL 811 15,113,000 

Arkansas “med 84 993,000 

Louisiana . 130 2,714,000 

Oklahoma : ; 168 2,391,000 

Texas . 429 9,015,000 
MOUNTAIN 33 7,129,000 

Arizona’ . ‘ 37 641,000 

Colorado 146 2,750,000 

Idaho .... 62 638,000 

Montana . 76 896,000 

Nevada‘ ........ 15 408,000 

New Mexico 25 450,000 

Sn sneeéeae 38 928,000 

Wyoming 3 418.000 
PACIFIC 2... 1,242 23,637,000 

California . 869 17,947,000 

Oregon! awe 150 2,251,000 

Washington ........ 223 3,439,000 

‘Does not include chain stores. 

Does not include 13,669 “watch and 
jewelry repair shops,”’ or jewelry sec- 
tions in department stores. 

—1935 Census of Retail Distribution. 











The volume of business done by jew- 
elry chain stores increased in 1935 to 
8.9 per cent from 5.9 per cent in 1933. 
According to the census for 1935, the 
14,313 jewelry stores of the country, 
and their sales, were divided as follows: 
DIVISION OF JEWELRY SALES 
Sales Per cent 
$212,.002.000 90.3 
20,890,000 8.9 
2,001,000 - 


Stores 
Independents -12,047 
Chains heten 323 


All other types 77 


Optical Goods 

Value of products produced by 121 
establishments manufacturing optical 
goods in 1939 was $49,700,232, as re- 
ported by the Census of Manufactures, 
in comparison with the $47,461,134 out- 
put of 96 manufacturers in 1937. The 
average number of wage earners in 
the industry was 11,623, with wages of 
$14,093,770. Cost of materials, fuel, 
electric energy and contract work to- 
taled $15,322,947. 

The census defines the optical goods 
industry as embracing establishments 
engaged wholly or primarily in tne 
manufacture of such products as spec- 
tacles, eye glasses, goggles, frames and 
mountings, lenses and prisms, micro- 
scopes, telescopes, field glasses and 





opera glasses, ophthalmic instruments 
and apparatus, photomicro and micro 
projection apparatus, optical testing 
and measuring instruments and artifi 
cial eyes. It does not cover small shops 
in which eye glasses are fitted to indi- 
vidual order. 

There are approximately 300 strictly 
optical wholesalers exclusive of non 
optical houses such as wholesale jewel 
ers who do some small optical business. 
Besides these 300 individual optical! 
wholesalers there are about 450 dis- 
tributing outlets in the nature of 
branches of manufacturers and whole- 
sale companies, making a total of 750 
distributing units. 

In the United States and Canada 
are approximately 21,000 optometrists. 
There are a few more than 17,000 li 
censed optometrists in the United 
States, of whom not more than 10,000 
to 12,000 are in individual actual prac- 
tice, according to The Optical Journal 
and Review in Optometry. There are 
9,000 to 10,000 medical eye men, com 
prising about 2,500 oculists or ophthal- 
mologists, and about 6,500 eye, ear, 
nose and throat practitioners. 

An optometrist is one who is licensed 
to examine eyes by non-medical meth- 
ods, and to prescribe eyeglasses or 
orthoptic treatment where the need is 
indicated. 

An oculist is licensed to practice gen- 
eral medicine, just as is every other 
physician, but he chooses to specialize 
in eye work, and under his medical li- 
cense may prescribe medical treatment 
for the eyes, or perform ocular surgery. 
Since medical men are exempt from the 
optometry laws, the oculist may also 
refract, prescribe orthoptic treatment, 
etc. 

Aside from the wholesale optician 
who fills optical prescriptions and acts 
as the supply house for the optometrist 
and oculist, there is the retailer, com- 
monly known as the dispensing optician 
or prescription optician, who fills the 
oculist’s or ophthalmologist’s prescrip- 
tion for eyeglasses and spectacles and 
also supplies optical goods at retail. 
There are about 700 in this classifica- 
tion throughout the country, most of 
them centered in the large cities in the 
East. 


Associations 

American National Retail Jewelers 
Association, 22 W. 48th St., New York. 

Clock Manufacturers Association 
America, 120 Broadway, New York. 

Horological Institute of America, 
National Bureau of Standards, Was 
ington, D. C. 

Jewelers Board of Trade, Tur 
Head Bldg., Providence, R. I. 

Jewelry Crafts Association, 20 
47th St., New York. 

National Association of Credit Jev 
ers, 31 N. State St., Chicago. 

National Wholesale Jewelers’ As 
ciation, 505 Arch St., Philadelphia, P 

New England Manufacturing Jew 
ers & Silversmiths Association, B 
more Hotel, Providence, R. I. 
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*--UNDER PERFECT CONTROL 


., Jewelers 
*y Circular. 
her stone 





Centuries of practiced flying quide the course of the grey goose Southward. In great feathered hordes they wing 
their way more surely routed than aeroplanes. Here is a great coverage under marvelous control. As far-reaching 
and definitely controlled as the flight of the grey goose is the circulation of Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone. It goes 
direct to your points of contact. It offers comprehensive coverage of the jewelry field, based on a precedent of 
reader interest built up over a period of 7! years. Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone covers the ground jdefinitely, accu- 
rately and selectively. It reaches the top-flight buyers in the jewelry field—those you depend on for major profits. 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone offers a wing-spread of business-getting sales development unmatched in its field. It 
is the acknowledged leader among jewelry magazines. Choose the publication held first in esfeem by jewelry 
readers—and you choose the medium rated highest for sound advertising value. 


THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR-KEYSTONE 
100 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia Providence Los Angeles San Francisco 




















Ask yourself these questions: 
®@ Where can "|" get the strongest coverage in the Optical Field? 





® Where can "'l"' get my message across with greatest conviction? 

® Where can "|" get the greatest amount of circulation with the least amount 
of waste? 

The answer to your "I" needs is The Optical Journal and Review of Optom- 


etry, because... . 
® It gives the strongest Bona Fide circulation in the field. 
® It has the confidence and serious reader interest of optical men everywhere. 
@ It covers the entire optical field with concentrated circulation—not an 
ounce of waste! 
You'll see the difference in results when you place your advertising in 


THE OPTICAL JOURNAL AND REVIEW OF OPTOMETRY 


100 East 42nd St. ® New York, N. Y. 
A CHILTON PUBLICATION 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia Providence Los Angeles San Francisco 
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Sterling Silversmiths’ Guild of Amer- 
ica, 20 W. 47th St., New York. 
OPTICAL 
American Optometric Association, 
Inc., 404 Wilmac Bldg., Minneapolis, 


Minn. 


Better Vision Institute, Inc., Suite 
3157, International Bldg., 630 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 

Optical Manufacturers’ Association, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Optical Wholesalers National Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Times Bldg., New York. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


American Horologist, 3226 EB. Colfax Ave., 


Denver, Colo. Published by Robert Pub. 
Co. Est. 1936. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
6x9 Type page, 5x7% Published 5th 


Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Swern), 6,150, (gross), 7,129. 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
$48.00 $28.00 $15.00 
8 $3.25 24.00 13.50 
12 40.00 21.50 12.00 
Gullderaft, 1218 Chestnut St., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. Published by Guild of Prescrip- 
tian Opticians of America, Inc. Est. 1928. 


Subscription, $1. Type page, 4x6%. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly Apr.-May, June-July, 
A\ug.-Sept., Oct.-Nov Forms close list 


preceding month. Agency discounts, none, 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), free 
(controlled), 7,427, (gross), 7,500. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $70.00 $37.50 
3 65.00 35.00 
6 60.00 32.50 
Horology, 747 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, 


Levin & Son. 
Trim size, 6% 
10th. 


Calif. Published by Louis 
Est. 1934. Subscription, $2. 
74 Published 


x9%. Type page, 5x7% 
Forms close ist. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 5,572 
paid, 5.994 gross Retail jewelers, 85%; 
employed watchmakers, 13% mise, 2%. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$48.00 $28.00 $15.00 
6 43.25 24.00 13.50 
12 40.00 21.50 12.00 
Jewelers Buyers Directory, 100 E. 42nd 


Published by Chilton 
Subscription, $1. Agency 
Particulars and rates 


St New York 
Company, Inc 
discounts, none 
on application 


Jewelers’ Circular—Keystone, 100 E. 42nd 
St.. New York City. Published by Chil- 
ton Company, Inc. Est. 1869. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x1111/16. Type 
page, 7x10. Published list. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, none. Member A. 


Bn. P. Cireulation (ABC), 12,610, (gross), 

14.263, Retailers, 83%: wholesalers, 6%; 

manufacturers, 8%; others, 3%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $84.00 $46.00 
8 135.00 75.00 42.00 
12 125.00 67.50 37.50 
For additional data see page 239 
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Manufacturing Jeweler, The, 42 Weybos- 
set St., Providence, R. Il. Published by 


Walter B. Frost & Co. Est. 1884. Sub- 
scription, $1.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 74x10. Published list and 3rd 


Thursdays. Forms close Monday preced- 


ing. Agency discounts, 10-5. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $50.00 27.50 $20.00 
12 45.00 24.00 17.00 
24 37.50 20.00 15.00 


Mid-Continent Jeweler, 1006 Grand Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. Published by Jewelry 
Publishing Co. Est. 1899. Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 26th. Agency 
discount, 15%. Circulation (Sworn), 2,487. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$50.00 $30.00 $18.00 

6 45.00 27.50 16.00 
40.00 25.00 15.00 


12 

Color, $20 page extra. 
National Jeweler, 531 S. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago. Est. 1906. Published by National 
Jeweler, Inc. Trim size, 5%x8%. Type 
page, 54% x7%. Published lst. Forms close 
25th. N. L. A. A. statement on request. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 on space orders 
exclusive of color, bleeds and other ex- 
(gross), 


tras. Circulation (CCA), 26,506, 
26.816, Retailers, 88%; wholesalers, 6%; 
mfrs., 5%; others, 1%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $120.00 $64.00 $36.00 
104.00 56.00 29.00 
12 100.00 54.00 28.50 


National Jewelers’ Speed Book, 531 S. La 
Salle St., Chicago. Published by Na- 
tional Jeweler, Inc. Est. 1913. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 
5%x7%. Published Mar. ist. Forms close 
Feb. 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 26,000. 
Rates—1 page, $145; ™ page, $75; % 
page, $40. 

Northwestern Jeweler, 142 W. Main St., 
Albert Lea, Minn. Est. 1910. Published 
by Trades Pub. Co, Subscription, $1. Type 
page, 7%x10. Published ist. Forms close 


22nd. Agency discounts, 10-0. Circulation 

(Sworn), 5,002; (gross), 5.200, Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $54.00 $28.80 $16.20 
6 48.00 25.20 13.20 
12 45.00 24.00 12.00 


Color rate on request. 


Optical Journal and Review of Optometry, 
100 E. 42nd St.. New York City. Pub- 
lished by Chilton Company, Inc. Est. 1890 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 7%x10% 
Type page, 5%x8%. Published Ist and 
15th. Forms close 5 days preceding. Cir 


culation (Swern), 5,985; (gross), 6,671. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Pag: 
1 $70.00 $37.50 $20.00 
6 65.00 35.00 18.75 
12 60.00 32.50 17.50 
24 50.00 30.00 16.25 


Optometric Weekly, 5 N. Wabash Av: 
Chicago. Published by the Professiona 
Press, Inc. Est. 1910. Trim size, 7%x 
10%. Type page, 6x8%. Published Thurs 
day. Forms close week preceding. Ager 


cy discounts, none. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Pag: 
1 $80.00 $45.00 $25.00 
13 70.00 40.00 22.5( 
26 60.00 35.00 20.0¢ 
52 55.00 30.00 17.50 


Color rate on request. 


Pacific Goldsmith, 109 Stevenson St., Sa 
Francisco. Published by Manchester Pubs, 
Est. 1902. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 9x 
12. Type page, 7%x10. Published 5tl 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 0-2 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $69.00 $33.00 $18.00 
55.00 30.00 16.00 

50.00 27.00 14.00 


12 
Color, $25; bleed, extra $5. 


Southern Jeweler, 303 Mortgage Guarar 
tee Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Published by 
Ernest Abernethy Publishing Co., In 
Est. 1926. Subscription, $1.50. Type size 


7%x10. Published 15th. Forms close Ist 
Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 2,016; (gross), 2,516, Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Pags 
1 $60.00 $33.00 $18.0: 
6 55.00 30.00 16.00 
12 50.00 27.00 14.0% 


Western Optical World, Box 2217 Termi- 
nal Annex, Los Angeles. Est. 1914. Typs 
page, 6x9. Published monthly. Forms 
close 15th preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Pag 

1 $50.00 $26.00 $15.00 

12 45.00 23.40 13.50 

60 30.00 16.00 9.00 
CANADA 


Trader and Canadian Jeweler, 73 Ric! 
mond St., W., Toronto. Published by Cor 
solidated Press, Ltd. Est. 1879. Subscrip 
tion, $1. Type page, 84x11. Published 
8 times a year, every 6 weeks, beginning 


Jan. 15th, Forms close 10 days in ad- 

vance, Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 

tion (Sworn), 2,355. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $65.00 $40.00 $25.00 
3 55.00 35.00 20.01 
6 50.00 30.00 17.50 

Color, $22.50 per color. 
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Knit Goods, Underwear and Hosiery 


(See also Dry Goods, Department and General Stores; Textiles: Women’s Garments, Millinery) 





As classified by the Bureau of the 
Census, the knit goods industry includes 
the production of hosiery, underwear, 
outerwear and knit cloth in mills vary- 
ng from one or two knitting machines 
to 4,000 machines employing 1,500 to 
2,500 workers. 

The National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers, in summarizing the in- 
dustry for 1939, listed a total of 994 
plants with 157,660 employes. It esti- 
mated that total dollar volume of the 
136,741,000 dozen pairs shipped in 1939 
was $396,462,000. In 1939 this industry 
used 290,731 picul bales (132.276 
pounds per bale) of silk, or 81.2 per 
cent of all American mill takings of 
silk. Hosiery shipments, as estimated 
by the association, are shown in the 
table in the accompanying column. 

Production of the country’s. knit 
goods industry in 1937, as measured by 





Production of Knit Goods, 1937 


Thousand Value in 


HOSIERY* dozen thousands 
Te. esadeesn - . 125,558 $351,977 
Full-fashioned . 40,200 229,258 
Seamless ..... ; . 85,357 122,718 
Men's, total .... . 43,557 65,296 
Full-fashioned 222 985 
Seamless ....... . 43.335 64,311 
Women's total . . 53.717 254,460 
Full-fashioned .. . 39,978 228.273 
Seamless .........-.. 13,789 26,187 
Boys’, misses’ and chil- 

dren's seamless, total 22,283 25,727 
Infants’ seamless ..... 6,000 6,492 

UNDERWEAR 
PE cna wubtitibenn eile 98,271 
Men's, total ..... .. 3,869 29,323 
Roys’, total ..... ; 843 3,555 
Women’s, total .. an 949 5,015 
Knit trunk shorts..... 1,459 3,692 
Slips and petticoats... 124 1,160 
Infants’ underwear ... 2,391 4,687 

UUTERWEAR 
0 ae sees 109,82 
Sweaters, sweater coats, 

MOGI occccccccdces 6,483 56,614 
Bathing suits ........ 1,206 17,319 
Searfs and shawls..... 103 609 
Knit headwear, except 

SE anchddankenes 858 2,854 
Neckties ...... witha 69 156 
Dresses and suits... 1,787 10,380 
Other outerwear ...... 567 4,106 
NTE CEAPEEE céccccss 57,589 


*Hosiery figures are for pairs. or 
Census of Manufactures, 1937. 


HOSIERY SHIPMENTS, 


1938 AND 1939 
(Dozens of pairs; 000 omitted) 
Type of Hosiery 1938 1939 


tal, all types of hosiery .128,259 136,741 


ymen’s full-fashioned .. 41,944 43,078 
n’s hosiery 46.985 48,542 
men’s seamless 13,804 13,786 
tal seamless .... 86.315 93.663 
ildren’s and infants’ 4,837 5,872 


Nattonal Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers. 


~: 52 
&.standard color, $30. 











output of 1,821 establishments report- 
ing to the Census of Manufactures for 
that year, was $659,974,358. This com- 
pares with $606,725,684 for 1,852 estab- 
lishments in 1935. 

Cost of materials, containers, fuel 
and purchased electric energy was 
$329,489,260 in 1937 and $315,573,043 
in 1935. The 1,821 establishments em- 
ployed 231,064 wage earners, paying 
them $199,056,691. Data for 1,852 
establishments in 1935 was: wage earn- 
ers, 219,776; wages, $184,477,787. 

The 1937 census listed 745 hosiery 
mills with value of products at $361,- 
575,619; 179 underwear mills with value 
of products at $117,766,627; 684 outer- 
wear mills with value of products 
at $108,102,697; and 213 knitted cloth 
mills with value of products at $68,- 
000,775. The census groups establish- 
ments according to their principal man- 
ufactures. 

Knitted fabric has become important 
enough for many mills to devote all of 
their attention to it, rather than to 
sweaters and other types of apparel. 

Many types of machines are used in 
the industry, both circular and flat. The 
flat machines are operated by hand or 
may be by power and fully automatic. 
One and two needle beds are used and 
come as wide as 60 inches. Circular 
machines may be in gauge from three, 
which is a shaker stitch, up to the very 








Leading Knit Goods States, 1937 
Number of Value of 
mills production* 
Pennsylvania . . & $173,063,761 
New York .... . 539 102,252.116 
North Carolina . 180 Ss! 
Tennessee , 78 43,5 
Massachusetts 83 32, 
New Jersey ..... 108 28,211,108 
Wisconsin . 30 23,301,857 
Ce baese<es 20 6,623,153 
Georgia ... 47 19,805,257 
Illinois ... 26 12.004,662 
Indiana .. saecas 6 14,453,695 
*Including contract work. 
—Census of Manufactures, 1937. 











finest for operation with silk. Many 
type stitches are possible and various 
colors may be combined in a plain 
stitch or a Jacquard pattern. The 
Raschel machine is another important 
flat type machine, and is operated in 
conjunction with a loom. 


Associations 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, 3701 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia. 


National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers, 468 Fourth Ave., New 
York. 


National Knitted Outerwear Associa- 
tion, 386 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Underwear Institute, 2 Park Ave., 


New York. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


Davison’s Knit Goods Trade, Ridgewood, 
N. J. Published by Davison Pub. Co. Est. 
1890. Subscription, $6 and $5. Trim size, 
7x9%. Type page, 4x7. Published Octo- 
ber. Forms close Sept. 10th. Agency 
discount, none. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), paid, 1,853; free, 1,225. Rates 
—1 page, $100: % page, $55; % page, $35. 
Knit Goods Weekly, 440 Fourth Ave., 
New York. Published by Howes Pub. Co. 


Est. 1923. Subscription, $3. Trim size. 
94x12. Type page, 8%x10%. Published 
Monday. Forms close Monday preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, 10-5. Circula- 
tion (Publisher's Statement), 3,854. 
Rates Mill Supply adv.— 
Times Page % Page % Page 
1 $75.00 $40.00 $24.00 
13 67.50 35.00 20.00 
26 60.00 32.50 18.00 
52 50.00 30.00 16.00 
Rates Knitted Merchandise adv.— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $60.00 $40.00 
12 80.00 45.00 30.00 
26 70.00 40.00 25.00 
60.00 35.00 20.00 
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Southern Knitter, Charlotte, N. C. Pub- 
lished by Clark Pub. Co. Est. 1937. Free 


(controiied). Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $60.00 $35.00 $18.00 

6 50.00 27.50 15.00 
12 40.00 22.50 12.00 


Standard color, $15; bleed, 10% extra. 


Underwear & Hosiery Review, 185 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. Published by Knit 
Goods Pub. Corp. Est. 1917. Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 5th. Forms close 22nd. Agency 
discounts, 10-5. Member A. B. P. Cir- 
culation (ABC), 7,031; (gross), 10,083. Re- 


tailers, 49%; wholesalers, 10%; mfrs., 

24%; mfrs. selling agents, 3%; others, 

14%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $175.00 $100.00 $65.00 
6 150.00 85.00 55.00 
12 125.00 70.00 45.00 

Standard color, $50; bleed, 10%. 
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"L HE Department of Commerce has 
reported that there are approximately 
5,180 commercial power laundries op- 
erating in the United States, as of 
March, 1940. A survey made by the 
Department this year covered 80 per 
cent of these laundries including 2,889 
firms operating laundries only, and 
1,267 operating laundries and dryclean- 
ing establishments. In addition to the 
commercial laundries there are an esti- 
mated 6,300 institutional laundries. 

The American Institute of Launder- 
ing estimates that the total laundry 
volume produced by commercial laun- 
dries in 1939 amounted to $422,103,393. 
This is a gain of about $11,000,000 
over 1938. 

The most recent census figures on 
the volume of business done by com- 
mercial power laundries are those of 
1935. In that year, receipts of 6,470 
power laundries were $369,452,459. Of 
this total, $25,574,482 was for dry- 
cleaning and $876,091 for rug cleaning. 

According to the Department of 
Commerce, income for the industry has 
averaged more than $400,000,000 for 
the past few years, with employes 
averaging 238,000. Figures from this 
bureau’s 1940 survey show that the 
1,156 firms reporting operated 21,220 
trucks and that the number offering 
various types of service were as fol- 


lows: 

Wet wash . 3,395 
Rough dry 3.511 
Complete 3.601 
Linen supply 1,318 
Rug washing 1.080 
Overall washing 2,250 


According to estimates of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Laundering, commer- 
cial laundries serve about 35 per cent 
of the nation’s families, or about 
9,000,000 families who average $38.30 
each per year for laundering services. 
Another survey reveals that 30 per 
cent of the laundry customers earn 
under $2,000 a year. Drycleaning is 
also furnished to approximately 2,000,- 
000 families yearly. 

Approximately 55 per cent of the 
money taken in for laundry sales is 
paid out in wages, according to Laun- 
dry Age. This is the highest percent- 
age of the dollar paid out in wages 
in any industry. Further, in point 
of number of employes, the com- 
mercial laundry industry ranks sixth 
in the nation and, if it were possi- 
ble to enumerate the employes in insti- 
tutional plants and add to those of the 
commercial, undoubtedly the ranking of 
the laundry industry as a whole would 
be raised to fourth or fifth place. 

With the exception of 1938, each year 
has seen an increase in sales of the 
laundry industry. In 1939, sales were 
3 per cent ahead of 1938, Laundry Age 
reports, as compared with a 4 per cent 
loss in 1938. 

In 1935, a total of 983 power laun- 
dries each reported receipts of $100,000 
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Laundries, Cleaning and Dyeing 








Soaps, Chemicals, etc 
Packaging 
Equipment Replacement 
Solvent 
Other Supplies ...... 
Delivery Equipment 
Ce Oe Ge aecucsce 
Tires and Tubes.. 


and enlargements of existing plants. 


a four-year life. 





Estimated Annual Purchases of Laundry and Cleaning Industries 


Drycleaning Laundry Combined 
.. $16,500,000 $23,110,000 $39,610,000 
; 16,500,000 13,125,000 29,625,000 
. *18,300,000 710,500,000 28,800,000 
a = =——S—«é=S 11,000,000 
8,250,000 10,500,000 18,750,000 
$9,968,750 8,217,500 18,186,250 
13,485,000 11,792,400 25,277,400 


$95,743,750 


*Based on an investment approximating one-third the annual drycleaning sales 
volume, with a ten-year average equipment life, and adding for growth of new plants 
+Based on an investment approximating one- 
fifth the annual laundry sales volume, with a ten-year average equipment life, adding 
for growth of new plants and enlargement of existing plants, including laundries 
adding drycleaning departments. §Based on an average cost of $550 per vehicle, with 
tBased on an average cost of $24 per car, per year. 


$1,740,000 1,521,600 3,261,600 


$78,766,500 $174,510, 250 


—Cleaning and Dyeing World. 








or more in the Census of Manufactures 
for that year. Total receipts for work 
done by this group were $202,505,309. 
Receipts for cleaning and dyeing 
amounted to $15,443,014, and for rug 
cleaning, $660,548. Laundry work re- 
ceipts for these 983 establishments were 
divided as follows: 


Bundle work ....... 
Family services— 


. $31,956,261 


Finished : 44,316,966 
Semi-finished : oéscace Ee 
SE £6. is 6 Cas ciktcnh semaines 17,382,874 
Commercial flat work.......... . 21,390,389 
Towel, coat, apron, linen supply 
BR cceenennsesnes osccesee GPE 
Other laundry work.............. 964,364 


Over 65 per cent of the laundries in 
the Southeast and Southwest operate 
drycleaning plants, says Laundryman’s 
Cleaner’s Guide and points out that 
laundries of the middle West, East and 
Pacific coast are competing with the 
electric washing machine manufactur- 
ers and therefore, are pushing damp 
wash as a means of competing with the 
washing machine, since the washing 
machine does not produce a finished 
product. 

The bulk of the drycleaning business 
in the Southwest and Southeast is done 
by the laundry-operated drycleaning 
plant, according to the same source. 
Damp wash plays a comparatively 
small part of the picture in the South. 
The reason is that the laundry makes 
a very small profit on damp wash and 
frequently uses damp wash as sort of a 
loss leader, hoping to trade up these 
damp wash customers to finished cus- 
tomers, says Laundryman’s Cleaner’s 
Guide. 

Laundries use a great amount of 
steam. At least 70 per cent of the 
water used is heated. Boiler capacity, 
therefore, is a yardstick for measure- 
ment of comparative sizes of plants. 

Comparative size of plants is shown 
by the fact that 28 per cent of the 
power laundry plants do an annual 
business of from $5,000 to $20,000; 29 
per cent, $20,000 to $50,000; 21 per 
cent, $50,000 to $100,000; 17 per cent, 
$100,000 to $250,000; and the remain- 
der, over $250,000. 

Laundry machinery (for commercial 
laundries only) produced in 1937 was 


valued at $16,205,732 as compared to 
$11,050,500 in 1935, according to the 
1937 Census of Manufactures. 


Cleaning and Dyeing 

American Drycleaner reports that 
there were approximately 15,000 dry- 
cleaning plants in operation as of 1940. 
This figure does not include any press 
shop or tailoring establishment. Esti- 
mated sales of these establishments in 
1939 were $485,000,000 as compared 
with $500,000,000 in 1937. 

Annual purchases of this market, 
based on 1939 sales volume figures, are 
estimated by this publication as fol- 
lows: 

ANNUAL PURCHASES 


Solvents pGEneedeusoceneeens $10, 282,000 
Soaps, chemicals and other 

supplies .... to ie a 19.739,000 
Packaging supplies 13,483,000 


Equipment replacement and sales 19,400,000 


Delivery equipment ...... 9,900,000 
Gas, oil, tires and tubes. 13,500,000 
0 ee ee $86,304,000 


A noteworthy trend in this field is 
the expansion of the drycleaners in fur 
cleaning, repairing and storage. A\l- 
though figures are not available on the 
extent of this activity, American Dry- 
cleaner emphasizes that it does indi- 
cate a growing market among dry- 
cleaners for such products as furriers’ 
supplies, fur cleaning equipment, stor- 
age vaults, fumigation equipment and 
refrigerating units. 

In the last census (1935) the num- 
ber of cleaning and dyeing establish- 
ments using mechanical power and 
reporting receipts of at least $5,000 
totaled 5,476. These establishments 
paid $49,504,921 to 56,931 wage earn- 
ers. Total cost of supplies, fuel and 
purchased electric energy was $21,175,- 
643. Cost of contract work was $1,- 
135,280. 

Also listed in the 1935 Census of 
Service Establishments were 57,397 
cleaning, dyeing, pressing, alteration 
and repair shops, with receipts of $150, 
991,000; 36,072 full and part time em- 
ployes, and payroll of $22,709,000. 

Drycleaning preparations, valued at 
$2,070,688 for 1937 as compared with 
$1,570,963 for 1935 were reported Dy 
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the 1937 Census of Manufactures. 
Quantity in gallons was listed as 2,- 
179,747 for 1937 and 916,058 for 1935. 

The original method of cleaning fab- 

es was by the use of a petroleum dis- 
tillate solvent, sometimes referred to as 
naphtha. The solvent is very inflam- 
mable, and through research a less 
flammable solvent was produced, which, 
while a petroleum distillate, did not pre- 
sent the hazard of the lighter solvent in 
he naphtha classification. 

Although the hazards were greatly 
essened, the regulations governing the 

e of the earlier solvents were still 
n effect, and establishments using the 
petroleum distillates operated in zones 
that were not highly restricted. Lately, 
municipal codes in some areas have 
been amended so that plants using the 
higher flash point distillates in specially 
designed apparatus may be established 
in semi-restricted areas. According to 
the National Association of Dyers and 
Cleaners there are approximately 8,700 
plants using petroleum distillate. 

\ development of recent years has 
been the use of chlorinated hydrocar 
bons for drycleaning. This material 
eliminates the fire hazard completely 
and it can be used in highly restricted 
zones. Suitable equipment has_ been 
developed, and approximately 3,000 
small plants and drycleaning depart- 
ments within laundries have sprung up 
in the last four or five years, accord- 
ing to the National Association of 
Dyers and Cleaners. 


Rug Cleaning 

Rug cleaning establishments totaled 
506 in 1935, as reported by the census 
for that year. This group includes rug- 
cleaning plants operated as independent 
enterprises, and cleaning rugs on a 
commercial scale by means of mechan- 
ical equipment. A total of $2,259,852 
was paid to 2,344 wage earners. Cost 
of supplies, fuel and purchased electric 
energy was $1,210,815, and cost of con- 
tract work, $89,540. Receipts for work 
done totaled $8,000,616. 

For comparison, the 1933 census 
shows 270 establishments with 1,596 
wage earners who received $1,403,584; 
cost of supplies, fuel and purchased 
electric energy, $772,195; cost of con- 
tract work, $28,086; total receipts for 
work done, $4,399,597. 

In addition laundries reported re- 
ceipts for rug cleaning of $876,091. 


Associations 

American Institute of Laundering, S. 
Chicago St. and Doris Ave., Joliet, Ill. 

Laundry & Cleaners Allied Trades 
Association, 95 Liberty St., New York. 

Linen Supply Association of America, 
2930 W. Lake St., Chicago. 

National Association of Dyers & 
Cleaners of United States and Canada, 
Silver Spring, Md. 

National Association of Institutional 
Laundry Managers, Girard College, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rug Cleaners’ Institute of America, 
225 W. 34th St., New York. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


LAUNDRIES 

American Laundry Digest, 620 N. Michi- 
g£ Ave., Chicago. Est. 1936. Published 
American Laundry Digest, Inc. Free 
ntrolled). Trim size, 5x7. Type page, 
4x5%. Published 15th. Forms close 2nd. 
\ cy discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
(CCA), Feb., 1940, 15,140, (gross), 16,068, 
s 1 Page % Page 


4 Page 


$150.00 $90.00 $65 00 

125.00 75.00 50.00 

100.00 60.00 35.00 

Standard color, 1 time, $25; 12 times, $20; 


d, $20 

Laundry Age, 9 E. 38th St., New York 
Cit Est. 1921. Subscription, $3. Trim 
z 1x12. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close, 15th. Agency discount, 10-2. 
M ber A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 4,992, 
(f Ss), 6,112, Laundries, 71%; managers 
uperintendents, 2%; trade, 17%; 


10% Rates- 
1 Page Page ; Page 
$150.00 $100.00 $75.00 
125.00 85.00 55.00 
115.00 75.00 45.00 
> lard color, $25; bleed, $20. 


Laundryman, The, 9 E. 38th St., New 
Y Published by The Laundryman, Inc. 
5. Free (controlled). Trim size, 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th 
close ist. Agency discounts, 10-2. 
ition (CCA), 5.90901; (gross), 6,908, 


and institutions, 67° others 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$125.00 $85.00 $50.00 
6 115.00 80.00 £5.00 
12 100.00 70.00 40.00 


Laundryman’s-Cleaner’s Guide, Atlanta, 

Ga Published by A. S. Loyless. Est. 

1907. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12 

Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 

close 15th. Agency discounts, 10-2. Cir- 

culation (Sworn), 3,536. Rates 
1 


Times 1 Page 6 Page ; Page 
1 $90.00 $54.00 $32.50 
6 75.00 45.00 27.00 
12 60.00 36.00 21.50 


Color, $15: bleed, 15% 
Laundry Year Book, 9 E. 38th St., New 
York, N. Y. Published by Laundry Age 
Pub. Co. Est. 1937. Free. Trim size, 8%x 
11 Type size, 7x10. Published Nov. 
Forms close Sept. Ist. Agency discounts, 
10-2. Circulation (Swern), 12,500 (gross). 
Commercial laundry owners, 53%; hos- 
pitals operating laundries, 34%; others, 
13%. Rates—1 page, $195; 2 pages, $375; 
pages, $510; 4 pages, $640; 5 pages, 
$750; 6 pages, $840; 8-15 pages, $125 per 
page; 16 pages or more, $100 per page 
Color, $35. Bleed, $20 
National Laundry and Dry Cleaner, 56 W. 
15th St.. New York. Published by Nation- 
al Laundry Journal, Inc. Est. 1879. Sub- 
scription, free. Trim size, 5x7. Type page, 
41x5%. Published 15th. Forms close 5th 
Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation 
(CCA), May 1940, 14,781, (gross), 15,000, 


Rates 


25. 1940 


Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $100.00 $75.00 
6 125.00 85.00 55.00 
12 115.00 75.00 45.00 


bleed, $20. 


Pacific Laundry and Cleaning Journal, 
121 Second St., San Francisco, Calif. Est. 
1913. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms 


Standard color, $25; 


close 20th. Agency discounts, 0-2. 
Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 

$100.00 $65.00 $45.00 

6 90.00 55.00 35.00 

12 75.00 45.00 30.00 


Color, $25.00. 


Starchroom Laundry Journal, 305 BE. 45th 
St., New York. Est. 1893. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 10-2. Member A. B. P. Circu- 
lation (ABC), 4,858, (gross), 5,630. Laun- 
dries and owners, 70%; managers, supts., 
7%; foremen and employes, 6%; trade, 
10%; others, 7%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 6 Page 


1, \% Page 
$105.00 


$155.00 $80.00 
6 130.00 88.00 58.00 
12 120.00 78.00 48.00 


Standard color, $25; bleed, $20. 
CLEANING AND DYEING 
American Dry Cleaner, 620 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Published by American 
Dry Cleaner, Inc. Est. 1934. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 5x7. Type page, 4x 
5%. Published list Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, April, 
1939 (CCA), Apr., 1940, 14,705; (gross), 
15.779. Cleaning plants, 98%; jobbers, 

2%. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $135.00 $85.00 $55.00 
6 110.00 65.00 45.00 
2 85.00 50.00 80.00 


Color (red only ), 1 time, $25; 12 
$15: bleed, $15 

Cleaning and Laundry World, 2 Park 
Ave., New York. Published by Cahi 
Publishing Co. Est. 1915. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 944x124. Type page, 
7x10. Published 25th of preceding 
month. Forms close 10 days preceding 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 16,500. Rates 


times, 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $150.00 $100.00 geE5.00 
6 140.00 85.00 55.00 
12 65.00 55.00 $5.00 


Color, red, $30; bleed, 10%. 
Drycleaning Progress, 120 St. Louis Ave., 
Fort Worth, Tex. Published by Dryclean- 
ing Progress, Inc. Est. 1929. Subscrip 
tion $1. Type page, 6%x10. Published Ist 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
(Publisher's 


Circulation Statement), 


2,710. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 44 Page 
1 $70.00 $40.00 $23.00 
6 60.00 33.50 19.00 
12 57.50 30.00 18.00 


Colors—Publisher’s option, $12.50; spe- 
cial color, $17.50; bleed, 10% extra. 

National Cleaner & Dyer, 305 FE. 45th St., 
New York. Published by R. H. Donnelley 
Corp. Est. 1910. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
ist. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Member A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 
9,021, (gross), 9,782. Owners, managers, 
superintendents and executives, 90%; 
dealers, 5%; workmen, 2%; others, 3% 
tates— 
Times % Page 
$75.00 


1 Page lM, Page 
$200.00 $125.00 


6 165.00 95.00 65.00 
12 125.00 75.00 45.00 
Color, $30; bleed, $20 
CANADA 


Laundry and Dry Cleaning Journal of 
Canada, 366 Adelaide St., W Toronto 
Published by Westman Publications, Ltd 
Est. 1928. Subscription, $2. U. S. A. $2.50 
Trim size, 85¢x115. Type page, 7x10 
Published 15th. Forms close list. Agency 
discounts, 13-2. Circulation, Dec., 1939 
(CCAB), 1,614, tates 


Times 1 Page % Page ; Page 
$60.00 $32.00 $19.00 
" 55.00 80.00 17.00 
12 50.00 28.00 15.00 
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Lumber 


(See also Building: Wood-Working) 


Z HE lumber cut in 1938 (latest 
available figures) totaled 21,646,271 
housand feet, a decline of 17 per cent 
rom the 1937 total of 25,996,857 thou- 
sand feet. Softwoods accounted for 
approximately 85 per cent of the total 
production. Production in 1938 as re- 
ported by 14,644 mills, was divided as 
follows: 
LUMBER PRODUCTION, 1938 
1938 Per cent 
M ft of total 


LL SPECIES 21,646,271 100.0 





So. Pine 33.2 
Douglas Fir 24.1 
Ponderosa Pine 2,733,5 12.6 
Hemlock ... G 2.7 
White Pine ..7 
Spruce 7 1.3 
a) 1.9 
Redwood .... 1.5 
Sugar Pine 1.2 
White Fir 4 
Cedar 1.0 
Larch ° _ 4 
Balsam Fir al 
Lodgepole Pine . 76.306 4 
Total Softwoods 18,292,82 84.5 
Oak 1,203,984 5.6 
Gum $53,639 2.1 
Maple 389,416 1.8 
Poplar 220,554 1.0 
Rirch 160.085 ri 
Tupelo 215.887 1.0 
Chestnut - : 77,901 4 
‘Other Hardwoods 631,982 2.9 
Total Hardwoods },353,448 15.5 
‘Other hardwoods include ash, bass- 


od, beech, cottonwood, elm, walnut and 
ther lesser species 

The production of lumber by selected 
mills in the United States in 1939 in- 
creased 18 per cent as compared with 
the production of the same group of 
mills in 1938, according to the Bureau 
of the Census. 

The report was compiled from re- 
turns made by 1,112 mills, which con- 
tributed 52 per cent of the total cut of 
all mills reporting for 1938. The cut 
of these mills, each of which sawed at 
least 2,000 thousand feet, board meas- 
ure, either in 1939 or in 1938 amounted 
to 13,272,881 thousand feet in 1939, as 
against 11,260,736 thousand feet in 
1938. 

‘he leading lumber-producing states 
1938 were as follows: 
EADING LUMBER STATES, 1938 


Per cent 

1938 of distri- 

M ft bution 

TED STATES 21,646,271 100.0 
shington 3.348.567 15.5 
egon 3,790,896 17.5 
ifornia 1,461,961 6.8 
lsiana 946.258 4.4 
bama 1,212,054 5.6 
sissippi 1.189.692 55 
Carolina 1,370,503 6.3 
EAS cccce 1.028.385 1.8 
insas 934,846 1.3 
rgia 805,017 3.7 
) ee 570,571 2.6 
rida - 624,269 2.9 

ginia 511,662 2 

Carolina 587,804 2.7 
higan .. 306,841 1.4 
nessee 287.335 1.3 
onsin . 371,770 & 
Virginia 217,104 1.0 
CAMB «cn 221,579 1.0 
er as ; 1,859,157 8.6 


the first seven months of 1940 
production of lumber was up 7 per 





Lumber Production in United States and Canada 
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cent, shipments 6 per cent and book- 
ings 6 per cent compared with the cor- 
responding period of 1939, according to 
weekly reports to the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association. In the 
latest week of the seven months the in- 
dustry stood at 73 per cent of the sea- 
sonal weekly average of 1929 seasonal 
average of production, and 80 per cent 
of the 1929 seasonal average of ship- 
ments. 

A recent report of the Lumber Sur- 
vey Committee to the Department of 
Commerce indicates that the lumber 
manufacturing industries can readily 
supply the timber products require- 
ments of the national defense program, 
The present sawmill capacity is suffi- 
cient, if necessary, to provide an in- 
creased output of 40 per cent in soft- 
woods and 50 per cent in hardwoods. 
The available timber resources are ade- 
quate for these purposes, and their pro- 
tection is aided by gradually improved 
methods of logging. 

National defense requirements of 
lumber and timber products are ex- 
pected to range between 4 and 5 billion 


Forest Service, Division of Forest Economics. 


feet, including troop housing; secondary 
military and naval and defense indus- 
try housing; heavy timber construction 
and structures other than housing; and 
fabricated lumber and timber products 
including crating and containers. 

A recent report of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association has 
estimated approximately 650 million 
feet requirement by the army and navy 
in troop housing and related projects 
on which construction has already been 
started or for which plans are now 
complete, with prospects that most of 
this will be used during 1940. 

In the World War, direct uses of 
lumber by the Government apparently 
were between 6% and 8 billion feet, 
including among the major uses, about 
2 billion feet for boxes and crating, 
over 3 billion for army cantonments, 
hospitals and warehouses, and % bil- 
lion for wooden ships. At that time 
national lumber production was about 
37% billion feet, about four-fifths soft- 
woods and one-fifth hardwoods. 

Under the classification, “Lumber 
and Timber Products,” the Bureau of 





Annual volume 








Classification of Lumber and Supply Yards in U. S. 


per yard No. of yards 
Over $100,000 ....... ic. ka ee 
FB Ue 3,261 
$30,000 to $49,999............. 4,096 
Xt BY . 8,205 
a eee 8,826 
SE net tncdee an em deen 21,163 


Per cent of Aggregate Per cent of 
total No. volume total volume 

8.4 $319,893,000 36.9 

15.4 226,796,000 26.2 

19.3 159,042,000 18.3 

15.1 78,728,000 9.1 
41.8 82,013,000 9.5 
100.0 $866,472,000 100.0 


—U. 8. Census of Business, 1935 
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the Census includes logging camps, mer- 
chant sawmills, planing mills operated 
in conjunction with sawmills, veneer 
mills and cooperage stock mills. Custom 
mills are not canvassed and planing 
mills, box factories and other wood- 
working plants not operated in conjunc- 
tion with sawmills are omitted from 
this classification. 

The value of lumber and timber 
products reached a peak of $1,421,162,- 
000 in 1925 and declined steadily there- 
after, falling to $350,463,587 in 1933, 
and rebounding to $848,481,000 in 1937. 

The lumber and timber products in- 
dustry embraced 7,648 establishments, 
which employed 323,928 wage earners 
and had a payroll of $275,034,000 in 
1937, according to the Census of Man- 
ufactures. 

There were 20,037 sawmills operating 
in 1929, each cutting 50,000 feet a year 
and more; 11,593 in 1935; 13,651 in 
1937, each cutting 50,000 feet a year 
and more (reporting to U. S. Census 
Bureau). Cost of materials, fuel and 
purchased electric energy in 1937 was 
$345,800,156 as compared with $208,- 
113,000 in 1935, and value added by 
manufacture for 1937 was $502,681,160 
as compared with $343,501,000 for 
1935. 

Establishments engaged primarily in 
wood preserving reported considerable 
increases in both employment and pro- 
duction for 1937 as compared with 1935, 
according to the 1987 Census of Man- 
ufactures. The number of wage earn- 
ers increased from 8,985 in 1935 to 
12,401 in 1937, and the wages increased 
from $6,639,340 to $11,337,356. Value 
of products of the industry for 1937 
amounted to $116,699,580, a gain of 
45.2 per cent over $80,367,755 reported 
for 1935. There were 197 establish- 
ments reporting in 1937, while 185 re- 
ported in 1935. The cost of materials, 
supplies, fuel, and purchased electric 
energy amounted to $84,684,269 in 1937 
as compared with $59,765,063 in 1935. 
The industry embraces establishments 
engaged primarily in treating wood 
with creosote, zinc chloride, or other 
preservatives to prevent decay and for 
protection against insects. The treat- 
ment of battery separators and the 
staining of wood shingles are also in- 
cluded in this classification. 

The development of large marketing 
units which handle the output of a 
number of plants is one of the most 
significant developments in the reor- 
ganization of the lumber industry, ac- 


cording to the U. S. Forest Service. 
The cut of many groups of mills is 
marketed jointly under management 


which may be identical with the owner- 
ship of the mills or which may, in the 
form of a selling agency, be largely or 
wholly unconnected with the producing 
plants. One of the most common is the 
type of selling agency which markets 
the cut of 12 or 15 mills on a commis- 
sion basis. 

Retailers take from 60 to 65 per cent 
of domestic distribution of softwood 
lumber, either direct or through whole- 
salers. Railroads consume from 10 to 
15 per cent; box factories, 10 to 12 per 
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reported for 2,350 yards. 
the items listed: 


Asphalt shingles... 93. 


X 
Asbestos shingles.. 61.2 Paint 


What the Lumber Yard Stocks and Sells 


The following table is based on a survey by American Builder among 745 individually 
owned lumber yards and headquarters’ offices of 209 line yard firms that operate and 
Figures show the percentage of 3,095 yards carrying each of 


BUILDING SUPPLIES 


STRUCTURAL MATERIALS er cent ier cane 
Lumber ...... : wre Comment .....c.ccccee § 6.0 Barn door hardware 84.2 

Yard stock ened BAIN cccccccccsccese 81.6 Barn ventilators .... 43.8 

Shed stock _...... 94.5 Sand ......sseesecess 69.0 Dairy barn equipt... 21.5 
Mill k DE ccinpecedenmen 64.6 Wire fencing ....... 51.3 
— Lath Fence posts— 

Doors ...... svesus Ee _ 9 tear 97.5 

Comb. doors .. $2.0 Metal ea he oe Untreated wood... 70.5 

Wood sash .... 97.5 es pie nh a aa: Treated wood .... 24.9 

Metal sash ....... 48.7 | Gypsum products... 80.9 EE exencssesceces 40.2 

Storm sash ....... 66.3 Gasqeres seseecoosece =? Cement .....ccceee 9.5 
a | , Mortar colors ....... 79.0 Pumps and water _ 

ood shingles ... 99.1 Paint, Glass and Hardware supplies ........... 18.7 


FarRM EQUIPMENT 


Portable farm buildings 
made in own yards 28.8 











Metal roofing...... 73.1 ow Fe ~ FO 4 Cabinets, K.D. Furn- 
aD seteseees “ace Ee White lead ........ 81.7 iture 
Insulation Linseed oil ....... 91.3 Kitchen cabinets.... 44.9 
nT sese¢venees .. 84.3 WOE naceseccees 88.7 Built-in fixtures .... 46.5 
Mineral wool . 50.9 Lacquers .......+. 73.3 Lawn furniture 48.2 
EEE cncéece : 43.1 Paint brushes ...... 90.7 ED.  ceneneeons-cs 49.2 
Dry-fill ...... 30.0 Builders’ hardware.. 68.9 Allied Lines 
WOEORNE cccccccece 64.8 Garage door hard- WED weavsiavessesvese 70. 
Composition Sdg.... 45.8 Dt: neiueesnev oon 83.7 eee en Guaie 5.7 
Imitation tile ....... 47.6 Screen cloth ........ 85.1 Coal Stokers ....... 15.6 
Weather-strips ..... 63.9 Sash cords .........-. 90.6 Oil Burners ..... oo Oe 
cent, and industrial plants, 10 to 15 yards.” lEach line yard organization 


per cent. 

The consumption of lumber, accord- 
ing to the National Lumber Manufac- 
1939 as 


turers Association for com- 
pared with 1938 was as follows: 
LUMBER CONSUMPTION 

1939 1938 

(Million feet) 

Building and construction 18,227 15,551 

Boxes and crating 3.137 2,845 

Industrial , 2,33 1,893 

Railroad purchasing 1,678 1,257 

Export 1.050 947 

Total 26,427 22,493 


Consumption of lumber per capita in 
1938 declined to 167 feet, as compared 
with 187 feet in 1937, 146 feet in 1935, 
114 feet in 1934, 116 feet in 1933, and 
the 1932 depression figure of 94 feet. 
Consumption varies sharply by geo- 
graphical sections. In 1934, per capita 
consumption on the North Pacific Coast 
was 638 feet, and in the Prairie states 
only 85 feet. 

More than 40 per cent of lumber pro- 
duction of the United States normally 
moves from the sawmill into the build- 
ing and construction industry without 
passing through an intermediate mill- 
work or woodworking factory. This 
includes roofing and fencing. 

In 1928, 21 billion feet of lumber 
was used in building, the figure de- 
clining to 8.4 billion in 1933 and rising 
to 11.4 billion in 1935, approximately 
14.8 billion in 1936, 15.5 billion in 1938 
and 18.2 billion in 1939. 


Distribution 


There are 21,149 lumber and build- 
ing material dealers in the United 
States, according to the Census of Busi- 
ness, 1935 (latest available). In that 
year they did an aggregate business 
of $861,598,000. The average annual 
volume of approximately $40,000 per 
yard was raised to an estimated $60,000 
in 1937, says American Builder. 

The same source also indicates that 
there are 15,444 individually owned 
yards, and approximately 5,705 “chain 


stores,” known to the trade as “line- 


operates anywhere from three to 150 
branch yards, principally in Western 
states. Each line-yard branch is in 
charge of a manager who may or may 
not have considerable influence in the 
selection of products sold by his yard, 
depending on policies and buying prac- 
tices of his headquarters organization. 
(For distribution of lumber and build- 
ing materials dealers by states, see the 
3UILDING section.) 

The 1935 Census of Business figures 
showing volume of business done reveal 
that 12,337 yards, 58.3 per cent of the 
total number, had an average annual 
volume of $20,000 or more in 1935. 
They account for 90.4 per cent of the 
total dollar volume. 

The typical lumber and building 
material dealer whose yard is located 
in a city or suburban territory serves a 
relatively small area of concentrated 
population. City dealers are in con- 
stant touch with contractor-builders, to 
whom 70 per cent of their sales (on an 
average) are made. They also are in 
frequent touch with architects, indus- 
trial accounts, property owners, and 
organizations that do maintenance 
work. A relatively small percentage 
of their total sales are made to in 
dividual consumers. 


Associations 


American Forestry Association, 919 
17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

American Wood Preservers Associ: 
tion, 701 Chandler Bldg., Washington, 
a ¢. 

Canadian Lumbermen’s Associati 
31 Fraser Bldg., Ottawa, Ont. 

National-American Wholesale Lw 
ber Association, 41 E. 42nd St., N: 
York. 

National Lumber Manufacturers A 
sociation, 1337 Connecticut Ave., Wa: 
ington, D. C. 

National Retail Lumber Dealers A 
sociation, Union Trust Bldg., Wa 
ington, D. C. 
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Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


American Builder and Building Age, 
(Dealer Distribution Section). 105 W. 
Adams St., Chicago. Published by Sim- 
mons-Boardman. Est. 1879. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%xll%. Type page, 7x 
10. Published Ist. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. N.ILA.A. state- 
ment on request. Member A.B.P. Cir- 


culation (ABC), 11,149. Retail lumber 
ind building material dealers, 93%; 


ythers, 7%. When both editions are used, 
ate earned on each section is deter- 
mined by total space used in both sec- 
tions within year—i. e., 12 pages used 
n each section earns the 24 page rate 


in each section. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page % Page 
1 $225.00 $115.00 “$58. 75 $30.00 
3 210.00 107.50 55.00 28.00 
6 195.00 100.00 51.25 26.25 
12 175.00 90.00 46.25 23.75 


For additional data see pages 244 and 78. 
American Forests, 919 17th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Published by Ameri- 
can Forestry Association. Est. 1895. 
Subscription, $4. Trim size, 8%x1l1%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms 
close lst preceding. Agency discounts, 


15- 2 fs ~ (ABC), 14,383, (gross), 
15,2 Rates— 
Time 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $150.00 $105.00 $55.00 
6 140.00 100.00 52.50 
12 135.00 95.00 50.00 
American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. Published by American 
Lumberman, Inc. Est. 1873. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 9x11%. Type page, 
7%x10%. Published every other Satur- 
day. Forms close Monday preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 for plates, other- 
wise, we Circulation (ABC), 10,239, 
gross), 12,308, Retail & wholesale, 76%; 
manuf: a rs, 12%; lumber consumers, 
6%; others, 6%. Rates—Base rates fol- 
lowing ane matter— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $80.00 $42.50 
4 130.00 65.00 37.50 
13 107.69 57.69 30.77 
26 100.00 53.85 28.84 
Preceding reading— 
Times Page % Page % Page 
l $175.00 “$90. 00 $50.00 
4 162.50 85.00 43.75 
13 128.84 69.23 36.54 
26 121.15 64.42 34.62 


Building Supply News, 59 E. Van Buren 
St. Chicago. Published by Industrial 


Publications, Ine. Est. 1917. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x1l1%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published last Tuesday of 
preceding month. Forms close Monday 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. N. L. 
A. A. statement on request. Member 
\ B i Circulation (ABC), 9,867; 
(gross), 13,000, Dealers in building sup- 
plies, 97%; mfrs., 2%; othe rs, 1%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 
] $260.00 Siss 00 $95.00 
6 225.00 135.00 81.00 
12 190.00 115.00 68.00 
Color, standard red, $50; other colors, 
$1 add’l pages, same color, 10% extra; 
bleed, 10% extra. 
additional data see page 81 
Building Supply News Annual Catalog 
and Directory Issue. Published as the 
lary, 1941, issue of Building Supply 
vs, Distribution, 15,000. The following 
rates apply only to the Annual Catalog 
and Directory issue and aside from the 
l2-page rate do not apply in combina- 


with space used in other issues dur- 


the year. To earn the 18-page rate 
required that all 18 pages be pub- 

ed in the annual issue. 

12 pages, per page .$190.00 

18 pages, per page....... 175.00 

24 pages, per page....... 150.00 

\) pages, per page....... 140.00 


36 pages, per page..... . 130.00 
1S pages, per page....... 120.00 
Additional pages, per page 100.00 
m rates on multiple space catalogs 


reservation ciosing 
Last copy date, Dec 


request. 
Dec. 1, 
1940 


additional 


Space 
1940 


data see page 81. 


Merchant, Central 


California Lumber 
I Bublished by 


e. Los Angeles, Calif. 


California Lumber Merchant, Inc. Est. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 94x 
Type page, 7%x10%. Published 


‘and 15th. Forms close 5 days preced- 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $65.00 $35.00 20.00 
12 55.00 30.00 16.25 
24 50.00 27.50 15.00 


Color rates on request. 

Crow’s Pacific Coast Lumber Digest, Stu- 
dio Bldg., Portland, Ore. Published by 
Crow Lumber Publications. Est. 1916. 
Subscription, $4. Type page, 7%x10. 
Published 15th and 30th. Forms close 4 
days preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $70.00 $40.00 $21.00 
12 60.00 32.50 17.50 
24 54.00 29.25 15.75 
Glass Digest. 
(See CERAMICS; GLASS.) 


Gulf Coast Lumberman, Second National 
Bank Bldg., Houston, Tex. Est. 1912. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9%4x12%. 


Type page, 7%x10%. Published ist and 

15th. Forms close 3 days preceding. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $65.00 $35.00 $20.00 
6 60.00 32.50 17.50 
12 55.00 30.00 16.25 
18 50.00 27.50 15.00 


Color rates on request. 


Journal of Forestry, Mills Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Published by Society of 
American Foresters. Est. 1902. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 7%x10%. Type 
page, 6 7/16x8 5/16. Published Ist. Forms 
close list preceding. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
ment), 5,290; (gross), 5,394. Ass'n, sub- 
scriptions non-deductible for dues, 4,553. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $100.00 $52.50 $27.50 
6 90.00 47.50 25.00 
12 75.00 40.00 22.50 
Lumber Dealer, 2642 University Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn. Published by Bruce Pub. Co 
Est. 1937. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 
81%4x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 24th 


preceding. Forms close 19th. Agency dis- 


count, 15-2. N, I. A. A. report on request. 

Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 
3,500. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $60.00 $40.00 $22.50 

55.00 35.00 20.00 

12 50.00 30.00 17.50 


Color rate, $20; bleed rate, 10% extra. 
MacRae’s Blue Book. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
Manufacturers Record. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Memphis Lumberman and Southern 
Woodworker, 93 So. 2nd St., Memphis, 
Tenn. Est. 1927, Free (controlled), Trim 
size, 8%x1l. Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 3,182. Mfrs. hardwood prod- 
ucts, 41% mfrs. furniture, 25%; hard- 
wood dealers, 18%; mfrs. millwork, 16% 
tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $90.00 $52.50 $35.00 
6 80.00 50.00 30.00 
12 75.00 45.00 25.00 


Color (red), $25; other colors, $35. 


Mississippi Valley Lumberman, 1011 Lum- 
ber Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis. Pub- 
lished by Lumberman Pub. Co. Est. 1876. 
Subscription, $3.50. Trim size, 94x12. 
Type page, 7%x10%. Published Friday. 
Forms close preceding Thursday. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement). 5,333. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 40.00 $ 20.00 
26 1,300.00 725.00 375.00 
§2 2,400.00 1,300. 00 725.00 
Standard ‘color, red, $10; others, $20. 
News Flashes, 1912 Grand Ave., Des 
Moines, Ia. Published by Iowa Retail 
Lbr. Ass'n, Est. 1934. Subscription, free. 
Trim size, 5%x8%. Type size, 44%x7%. 


Published 1Ist. Forms close 20th of pre- 


ceding. Agency discount, 15-2. News 
Flashes, circulation (Sworn), 1,320; 
(gross), 1,784, Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $40.00 $25.00 $20.00 
35.00 20.00 15.00 
12 30.00 17.50 12.50 


New York Lumber Trade Journal, 285 
Madison Ave., New York. Published by 
New York Lumber Trade Journal, Inc. 
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Est. 1886. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 

9x12. Type page, 7%x10%. Published 

10th. Forms close 3rd. Agency discounts, 

10-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $65.00 $35.00 $20.00 
6 50.00 29.17 15.83 
12 50.00 25.00 14.58 


Pacific Retail Lumberman, 623 S. W. Oak 


St., Portland, Oregon. Published by The 
Timberman. Est. 1934. Subscription, 


$1. Trim size, 8%x10%. Type page, 7x 
10. Published ist. Forms close 25th. 





Agency discounts, 10%. Circulation 
(Sworn), 2,933, Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $70.00 $45.00 $25.00 
6 65.00 40.00 22.50 
00 35.00 20.00 


12 60. 
Color, 30% extra; bleed, 15% extra, 


Retail Lumberman, R. A. Long Bidg., 
Kansas City, Mo. Published by Retail 
Lumberman, Ine. Est. 1908. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 8%x1l%. Type page, 
7%x10. Published 20th. Forms close 
7th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (Sworn), 2,901; (gross), 3,437. Lum- 
ber dealers, 96%; misc., tit Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 9 00 $42.50 $25.00 
6 57.50 37.50 21.50 
12 55.00 35.00 19.50 


Standard color, $25 net. 

Southern Lumber Journal and Building 
Material Dealer, 1111 Graham  Bldg., 
Jacksonville, Fla. Published by South- 
ern Lumber Journal, Inc. Est. 1896. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 75/6x10%. Published 10th. Forms 
close ist. Agency discounts, 15% when 
plates are furnished, 10% when type set, 


2. Circulation (Sworn), 2,522; (gross), 

3,170. Lumber retailers, 60%; mfrs. and 

wholesalers, 40%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $80.00 $50.00 $30.00 
6 70.00 45.00 25.00 
12 65.00 40.00 22.00 


Color, 30% extra; bleed, 10% add'l. 


Southern Lumberman, 150 4th Ave. N., 
Nashville, Tenn. Published by J. H. 
Baird Pub. Co. Est. 1881. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7 5/16x 


10%. Published ist and 15th. Forms 
close 3 days preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 3,205; 
3,000 (gross). Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $53.00 $28.00 
12 80.00 42.00 24.00 
24 70.00 40.00 21.00 


Color rates on request. 


Sweet’s Catalog File for the Building 
Market. 


(See BUILDING.) 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 
Timberman, The, 623 S. W. Oak St., Port- 
land, Ore. Published by George M. Corn- 
wall. Est. 1899. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close ist. Agency 
discounts, 10-0. N. I. A. A. statement on 
request. Member A. B. P. Circulation 
(ABC), 3,778; (gross), 5,100, Lumber 
mfrs. and loggers, 73%; wholesalers and 
retailers, 10%; consumers, others, 


12%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
$40.00 


1 $125.00 

6 115.00 65.00 35.00 
12 100.00 55.00 30.00 
Color (red), 30% extra; bleed rates, 15% 
extra. 


West Coast Lumberman, 71 Columbia St., 


5%; 


% Page 
$75.00 


Seattle, Wash. Published by Consoli- 
dated Publ. Co. Est. 1889. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 6%x 


10. Published 5th. Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation (ABC), 
4,853; (gross), 5,625. Manufacturers and 
loggers, 86%; wholesalers and retailers, 





3%; others, 11%. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $125.00 $75.00 45.00 
6 115.00 65.00 35.00 
12 100.00 55.00 30.00 

Color, $25; bleed, 15%. 


West Coast Lumberman’s Statistical Re- 
view and Directory of Western Timber 
Industries, 71 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. 


Published by Miller Freeman Publica- 
tions. A complete directory of the 
Western lumber industry, with hand- 
book material on lumber data. Price 
$5, included with subscription, $6. Pub- 
lished annually. Forms close Oct. 15. 
Trim size. 5%x8%. Type page, 4%x7% 
Agency discount, 0-2 Rates—1l “page, 
$100; % page, $55; 4% page, $30. 
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Western Retall Lumberman, 917 Lioyd 
Bidge., Seattle, Wash Official organ of 
Western Retail Lumberman’'s Ass‘’n. Est 
1911. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9%x 
12%. Type page, 7%x10. Published 15th 
Forms close lst Agency discounts, 
l Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
00. Rates—1 page, $75; % page, $45 
6 month contract, 6% discount; 12 month 
contract, 10% discount 
Bleed, 15% 


extra. 
Wood Construction, Xenia, O Published 


by Wood Construction Pub. Co. Est. 
1914 Subscription, $2 Trim size, 94x 
12%. Type page, 75/16x10%. Published 
Ist and 15th Forms close 5 days pre- 
ceding Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (CCA), Mar., 1940, 4,240; (gross), 
4511, Rates 
Times 1 Pag % Page % Page 
l $82.50 $55.00 $35.75 
6 717.00 49.50 30.25 
12 71.50 44.00 24.75 
24 60.50 38.50 19.25 


Standard color, $35 add'l; bleed, 10% 


add'l 

Wood Technic (with which is combined 
Hardware Record), 537 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. Published by The Hardwood Co 


Est. 1895 Subscription, $2 Trim size, 
8%x1l Type page, 6%x95. Published 
15th Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
count, 10-2 when plates are furnished, 
otherwise, 5-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $85.00 $45.00 
6 100.00 58.50 33.50 
12 92.00 50.00 29.50 

CANADA 


A. B. C. British Columbia Lumber Trade 
Directory and Year Book, Marine Blidg., 
Vancouver, B. C. Published by Progress 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1916. Subscription, 
$4. Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 44x 
7%. Next edition (13th), Oct., 1941. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 1,000. Rates—1l page, 
$65; % page, $40; % page, $25. 


British Columbia Lumberman, Metropoli- 
tan Bldg., Vancouver, B. C. Published 
by Archie Moore. Official organ: B. C. 
Lumber Industry. Est. 1916 Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 9x12 Type page, 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 7th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
(CCAB), 1,990. Rates— 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $75.00 $40.00 $22.5 
6 55.00 30.00 16.2 

12 50.00 27.50 15.0 





Color.35% over earned rate. 

Canada Lumberman, 347 Adelaide Si 
W., Toronto, Ont.. Published by Hugh ‘ 
MacLean Publications, Ltd. Est. 188 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 10% x! 
Type page, 9%x12%. Published list ar 





15th. Forms close 22nd and 6th. Agen 

discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCAB) 

2.4065. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $72.00 $43.00 $28.0: 
12 50.00 28.00 17.5 
24 45.00 25.00 14.0 


Colors, $20 page; bleed, 15% extra. 

Prairie Lumberman, Scott Bidge., Winr 
peg, Canada. Published by Western R:« 
tail Lumberman’s Ass'n. Est. 1920. Sul 
scription, $2. Type page, 7%x10%. Put 


lished 15th. Forms close 7th. Agen: 

discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 

1,150. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $45.00 $25.00 $12.5¢ 
12 40.00 20.00 19.0 


Color, $10 page. 
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The editors of INDUSTRIAL 


A c k now le dgm CNE MARKETING acknowledge, 


with sincere appreciation, the 
assistance given in the prepara- 


tion of this volume by the hundreds of sources which sup- 


plied market data and statistical material for inclusion in 


its pages. 


These sources include scores of bureaus and departments 
in the United States Department of Commerce, Department 
of Agriculture, Treasury Department, Bureau of Mines, and 
other executive government departments; virtually all of the 
trade associations and industrial and commercial organiza- 
tions in the United States; and more than 100 business pub- 
lications whose research and statistical staffs supplied perti- 


nent data on their respective fields. 


In presenting the primary data on trade and industry, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING makes no attempt to perform 
original research. Instead, it confines itself solely to the 
collection, correlation and interpretation of existing data. 
Because of this editorial policy, The Market Data Book 
Number contains a complete and correlated picture of every 
field, rather than the statistical findings of one individual 


or group. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is particularly grateful to those 
business publications which supplied the essential data, out- 
side the realm of statistical compilation, which is an impor- 
tant portion of each market study. The data in question 
relates to the buying and selling organization of each field, 
the trade practices peculiar to each industry, and the infor- 
mation on internal industry problems and practices which 


is often of vital importance to all who attempt to sell to 


the industry. 
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N. 0 W. .- of all times in sales history... 


MASS CIRCULATION IS IMPORTANT! 


@ Thousands of companies that have been relatively inactive, so far as national 
markets are concerned, are greatly in need of every conceivable kind of produc- 
tive aid. Vigorous activity in almost every classification of industry means that de- 
mand for new processes, materials, tools, equipment and parts is at ‘fever heat.” 


HOW LARGE IS YOUR MARKET? 


Of 200,000 establishments included in the U. S. Department of Census 
figures, and transportation and utility companies and government depart- 
ments, 78,000 (approx.) have an annual production of $50,000 or more. 


NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST reaches over 40,000 of these companies 
with one or more copies every month... selecting its coverage according 
to financial and product ratings. 


The number of copies of NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST directed to each industry 
is based on that industry's relative value in dollar volume of production to all 
other industries, as reported by the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Proper balance of geographical distribution is obtained by placing copies in 
companies in each state according to the dollar volume of production in that 
state, using U. S$. Department of Commerce figures. 


What Your Advertising Dollar Buys in NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST 


Your advertising dollar buys fully visible display space, always adjoining 
editorial material ... DISTRIBUTION of your advertisement is through more than 
50,000 copies to more than 40,000 ranking establishments in all types of 
industry ... PENETRATION within those plants includes readership in manage- 
ment, production, purchasing, engineering and maintenance departments. . . 
SATURATION within the companies doing by far the major part of the annual 
industrial business is accomplished by convenient routing methods encouraged 
through a routing slip on the cover of every copy of NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST. 


PROVE THESE FACTS FOR YOURSELF 


NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST’S “Story of Distribution” will prove every 
one of these statements .. . It will show you conclusively how you can reach 
the choice of your prospective customers at an extremely low cost. It shows how 
you can reach fringe markets economically. It explains the steps in market ex- 
ploration through which you can open up entirely new fields for sales. A copy 
of this booklet will be sent without obligation to anyone seriously interested 
in sales expansion. Write for your copy today. 


NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST 


A PENTON PUBLICATION 
PENTON BUILDING, CLEVELAND 


110 E. 42nd Street, NEW YORK ° 520 N. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
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Manufacturing Industries 


(See also Commerce and Distribution; Industrial Distribution) 





Aursovcn the pattern of indus- 
trial production curve, as shown by the 
Federal Reserve Index, was much the 
same in 1939 as in 1938, the similarity 
was a superficial one. As in 1938, the 
industrial production curve dipped 
slightly at the start of 1939, but then 
went into a climb which continued to 
gain height through 1939 and through 
the first three quarters of 1940. 

Dominant factors were, first, the war 
abroad and second, the general stimu- 
lus to industrial production brought 
about by the launching of this nation’s 
vast program for national defense. 

At the close of 1939, the industrial 
production curve had topped the 1929 
mark. In September, 1940, the Busi- 
ness Week Index reached a new high 
for the year of 131.5. 

With the 1939 Census of Manufac- 
tures still in progress, the most recent 
complete figures on manufactures are 
those of 1937. Partial reports on the 
1939 census indicate a fairly close par- 
allel to the 1937 figures in many lines. 

The Department of Commerce has 
also made the following compilation of 
indicators of change between 1938 and 
1939 in certain manufacturing and 
mining industries: 


Per cent change— 
1939 from 1939 from 


Item 1938 1929 
Foods 
Animal fats ‘ +19 — 9 
OO” ewer 2 +8 
Meats TT TTT 2 = 
Sugar meltings ... -4 a 
Vegetable oils .... + 1 + 4 
Wheat flour ... +11 — 1 
Textiles and apps irel: 
Boots and shoes .... - 7 +16 
Cotton consumption +25 + 5 
ORG. nccccctaveens +11 +17 
Rayon-yarn deliveries +33 +178 
Silk deliveries ....... — 7 — 3x 
Wool consumption 4-39 oe 8 
Paper and pulp: : 
Book paper, uncoated 18 eens 
Newsprint paper +15 —33 
Paper, total . +19 +21 
Paper, wrapping +14 ee 
Paperboard eeeseesoes +28 
P nperoenee eeedee: 
DONE. ccccecccecese +17 , 
W ood pulp 4-19 +42 
} 
Anthrac ite coal ... +10 —3l1 
Bituminous coal .... +-14 —27 
OKE ...sesees +36 —19 
Electric power +12 +36 
fF >See 4. § +10 
is, manufactured ~ + 5 + 2 
is, natural ....... +10 +33 
rasoline, refined . + 7 +37 
omotive: 
OE, We in ncveandcas +65 — 6 
issenger automobiles... +43 —38 
ibber tires and tubes. 38 —21 
ruc ks 46 — § 
ding m: ate ri: als: 
rick, common 4-30 sae 
errr ‘is +15 —28 
ass, window ee +62 bas 
ae 4-16 —32 
iint, varnish, and 
OS PEPE +14 —13 
ofing, prepared ..... —1 —l4 
ils 
id, refined +21 —36 
eee +68 —25 
tee] ingots ........ +65 —16 
= ee ° +18 —15 
hinery and equipme nt: 
r-conditioning equip- 
_, eee +42 sows 
ectrical PE: cascade +-38 —18 
ctric overhead 
nabcancheaniesse —29 —68 
tric refrige rators... +51 +130 














Manufacturing Establishments Classified According to Value of 
Products, 1937 
Wage 
Number earners 
o (average Value 
establish- for the Value of added by 
Size class ments year) Wages products manufacture 

ALL ESTABLISHMENTS. 166,794 8,569,231 $10,112,882,711 $60,712,871,737 $25,173,538,913 

$5,000 to $19,999....... 50,548 161,896 130,709,644 576,966,403 327,064,652 

$20,000 to $49,999.. 37.611 305,036 284,181,955 1,214,034,452 659,543,513 

$50,000 to $99.999. 23,661 385,439 376,843,851  1,683,660,654 879,269,714 

$100,000 to $249,999.... 23,422 763,574 757,118,563  3,729,972,822  1,799,923,615 

$250,000 to $499,999.... 12.763 857,354 861,794,943  4.511.524.385  2,076,254.427 

$500,000 to $999,999.... 8,908 1,128,224 1 168 276,055 6,279,012,018  2,834,842,924 

$1,000,000 to $2,499,999. 6,098 1,517,198 1,677,565, 763 9,396,817,829 4,157,930,600 

$2,500,000 to $4,999,999. 2,130 1,021,809 1'254'945.814 7.337.151.5381 3,251,714.648 

$5.000,000 to $24,999,999 1,425 1,527,333 2,139,437,006 14/303,847,840 6,723,913,776 

$25,000,000 and over .. 228 901,368 1,462,009,117 11,679,883,803 3,463,081,044 

—1937 Census of Manufactures. 
—— washing ma- Lo According to an estimate made by the 
es .«.-. . +20 +Z 

Floor vacuum cleaners. +11 -10 Bureau of the Census, the net value (at 

Foundry equipment .... +48 — f. o. b. factory prices) of finished 

Freight cars on order... +134 —59 . 

Oil burners .. 4-55 manufactured products made in 1929, 

Woodworking m: machinery + = —81 in the form in which they reached ulti- 

ee dE eis ° o *** . 

Miscellaneous: mate consumers, was approximately 

Cigarettes + 5 +45 two-thirds of the reported total value 

Furniture . +-18 Kein ° ° 

Gieen eontainers bil wr: of products for all industries. 

james. ineandes vent .. TS “ The “value added by manufacture” 


United States manufacturing opera- 
tions were carried on by 167,916 estab- 
lishments in 1937, as compared with 
169,111 establishments in 1935, accord- 
ing to the 1937 Census of Manufac- 
tures. Although the number of estab- 
lishments declined, the value of prod- 
ucts increased in 1987 to $60,712,871,- 
737 from $44,993,698,573 as reported 
in 1935. The cost of materials, con- 
tainers, fuel and purchased electric 
energy was $35,539,332,824 in 1937 as 
compared with $26,441,145,271 in 1935. 
The number of wage earners also in- 
creased in 1937 to 8,569,231 from 
7,203,794 in 1935, with wages amount- 
ing to $10,112,862,711 and $7,311,329,- 
029, respectively. 

The figures for value of products 
are on a dollar basis, and thus take 
no account of the significant variations 
in prices. Also, they contain a large 
but indeterminable amount of dupli- 
cation resulting from the inclusion of 
the products of some industries as the 
raw materials of others. This duplica- 
tion occurs as a rule between different 
industries, and is not found to any 
great extent in individual industries. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
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(calculated by subtracting cost of ma- 
terials, fuel, etc., from value of prod- 
ucts), which represents the net amount 
of new value created by the manufac- 
turing processes carried on in the re- 
spective industries, shows an increase 
of 35.7 per cent, comparing 1937 with 
1935, a rate of increase below that for 
wages (38.3 per cent) and above that 
for cost of materials, fuel, etc., 34.4 
per cent). 

Over the last 30 years important 
regional shifts in manufacturing ac- 
tivity have taken place from the Mid- 
dle Atlantic and New England sections 
to the East North Central, Southern 
and Pacific Coast areas as shown in 
the following tabulation: 

PER CENT OF TOTAL VALUE OF 


MANUFACTURED GOODS PRODUCED 
BY REGIONS 


Region 1909 1929 1935 1937 
New England ...... 12.9 9.1 8.7 8.4 
Middle Atlantic .... 34.5 30.4 27.4 27.4 
East North Central. 25.2 30.9 32.9 32.9 
West North Central 8.7 7.6 6.7 6.7 
South Atlantic ..... 6.7 7.6 8.9 8.9 
East South Central. 3.0 2.9 3.3 3.3 
West South Central 3.0 4.0 4.2 4.4 
DEES Sy ncessens 1.8 1.8 1.3 1.5 
>see 4.1 5.9 6.3 6.5 
United States ..... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


The amount remaining after deduct- 
ing the combined outlay in 1937 for sal- 
aries, wages, materials, containers, fuel, 
and electric energy (the only items of 
expense covered by the Census of Man- 
ufactures) from value of products was 
$12,343,789,986. This residue covers 
various overhead costs—such as inter- 
est, rent, depreciation, taxes (except 
internal-revenue and processing taxes, 
which are included in cost of mate- 
rials), insurance, and advertising—and 
in addition includes what may be 
termed “factory profits,” but does not 
include the profits accruing from the 
business done by separate sales depart- 
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Catalog eruice 


for manufacturers who sell 


WHY HUNDREDS OF MANUFACTURERS 
distribute catalogs in SWEET’S CATALOG FILE 


1. Because, in thousands of offices of engineers and indus- 

trial buyers, Sweet’s is the most used source of buying + 
5 pater 1: 
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lly ¢! 
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100 to 
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information. 


2. Because Sweet’s makes certain that their catalogs will be 
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SWEET’S CATALOG FILE for the MECHANICAL INDUBparts. 


5. Because no other catalog procedure offers comparable — tRiEs—a file of manufacturers’ catalogs, used by engine 
and plant executives of the mechanical industries. Repo 


instantly accessible to the right man at the right time. 


3. Because Sweet’s makes possible the only really effective 
hook-up between advertising, catalogs and _ personal 


selling. 


BeVesse srs BEGG 


1. Because one contract with Sweet's Catalog Service places 
undivided responsibility for the complete catalog 


procedure. 


value at comparable cost. 
ind ine 


eat h Sw 


{* “RE IS yee DIFFERENCE between the Sweet’s plan and all other 5. CATALOG MAINTENANCE in the B*erage, 


office of each recipient. Those who receive 









methods of handling manufacturers’ catalogs: catalogs in Sweet’s are Nag seer regard 
APRS mieten . your catalog in Sweet’s will not and cai 
permanently el in advance of distribution. When your catalog in Sweet’s pot lose it. mislay it or throw it away. Not — 
, ; ; . 6 , . . —— ‘ . : Idition 
arrives at its destination, it is already an integral part ot a comprehensive, only is it always accessible for instant use ' 
, ; : ne " a the : yn aera eine an qerogram 
bound file which thousands of engineers and industrial plant officials have but it : = pe ae sa pe for Swe 
: , - , . ‘ integral part of a constantly used catalog ‘ 
voted the most useful source of buying information in their offices. file $n | 
; _ . _ Wr of nt e7 
USE OF DISTRIBUTION LISTS which §, p 
. weet s 
— , - ‘ontain the names and addresses of eact 
WHAT YOU GET when you distribution of the complete files. There pace al , “adi r 1 h | ambe 
distribute your catalog in Sweet’s are ten standard sizes for catalogs bee pli ep ion eo aves ag " : 1as I re ex! 
. - : ; . ceived your cat g Sweet s. ese COl = 
To RE is an obvious difference between Sweet s—ranging from 2 pages to 36 pages. Ga ie _ em. all spi 7 an | imbe1 
> idential lists, gener: ‘eded to be @.. 
buving merely a stox k ot catalogs from ( atalogs ot rs pages or more may be filed 8 ' rf cr : y a : ve coy 
: , 1 | St ac rate j -to-date in exis 
a printer and buying catalogs-on-the-job in their own individual covers. vibes ange ale if ie 1 7 lors 
y 4 : : 7 ence. are not tor sale separately. it are Th. 
The designing and printing of manufactur- ’ a iss alle wate 1 f thi rae The 
ers’ cat ilogs is only the heg rinning ot >. | \T ALC MW, I: ILING i advance o} dis- avaliable ONLY as a part of this se , l0r the 
Sweet s Service, whi h does not end until tribution the only method whi h nSUSES WHAT you PAY eased 
( ogs > Oo . se ) ve . . i, 
each copy is on file and quickly accessible °2'!08 > al kept and used by every re- for Sweet’s Catalog Service yh 
. . . os s Pr < > > : { ¢ 
at all times in the offices of thousands of ; a =. \an a3 6 ver gs yr = oo complete catalog service ranges l th 
the countrys most important industrial sections according to proaut ts and a pna- cost from three cents per cata! page - 
7 Chi "ggnaner ian betically by company name, as far as is ) Bows 
buying actors. us complete service , ; per office to as little as half a cent. depen 
maladies : practicable, within sections. Catalogs are . r ) 1 7 
‘ UES « ing ¢ ; Pr oO ages ; I qaist! : 
indexed by company name, by products a eudgnse ae 1 = Pe - basis Mk na 
uti ur catalog re es. t aSIS BC) p 
1. CATALOG PREPARATION by engi- and by trade names. f a 2 a iy y a eg f : talog My el | 
: : : ) 1 number oO les yur calaloe By 
neer-consultants and, under their direction, = - hi rn son j oe d te Corsets — hit 
technical copy staff, who will prepare ot t. CATALOG DISTRIBUTION to se- Wich are kept and used, the ws Iransp 
‘i ’ ; lected offices representing highest buving ™ethod costs less than any other. In lach@ 1)... 
assist you in the preparation of a catalog . es, et : : aintenance of . nut \ 
especially designed for you prospec ts’ power. Following the initial, bulk distribu- — — of catalogs in any la pe “Te 
requirements tion of each new file at the time of its ber of offices cannot be otherwis r \ 
issuance, additional Sweet’s files are dis- plished, at any cost. 
2. CATALOG PRINTING for copies filed tributed throughout the year to important “PRINT-YOUR-OWN” SERVICE 107 
in Sweet's. Extra, individually-bound new offices as they come into existence. On catalogs of 8 pages, ot et. “BWHY sy 
copies for your salesmen, dealers, or fot Group distribution has an important corol- special allowance will be made manu RE PR! 
fields not covered by Sweet's, may be had lary—group elimination of out-of-date facturers who wish to employ Sweet § NG] 
at moderate cost either before or after buving information. service with the exception of printing fey 























O USES 

WEET’S CATALOG FILE for 
MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES”’ 
ANUFACTURERS’ CATALOGS in 
WS this file are used in plants which buy 
aterials and parts for remanufacture or 
mbly into finished products—princi- 
ly the metal fabricating. machinery and 
thicle manufacturing plants. Its distribu- 
m to the most important organizations in 
is classification insures coverage of the 
lk of buying power. As product design 
Hermines, to such a large extent, the se- 
ction and purchase of materials for re- 
nufacture, designing engineers constitute 
important group of users of this file; 
wise, executives who decide upon the 
ols and materials of production. Main- 
mance departments in important plants 
9 are supplied with the Sweet’s file be- 
muse of their importance in the selection 
of general plant equipment and repair 


IND Um parts. 
igined INDIVIDUAL USERS 

Reports from 3,000 offices of engineers 
and industrial plant officials show that 
each Sweet’s Catalog File is used, on the 
the ¢verage, by more than seven individuals. 
SPECIAL NOTICE 

as regarding INCREASED DISTRIBUTION 


Not @ Increasing industrial activity, plus the 
additional stimulus of the National defense 


relve 


be program, has greatly increased the demand 
aloe @°" Sweet's Catalog Files from buying fac- 
lors in private industry and from Govern- 
hich Wet engineering and procurement offices. 
nach WNC has made careful estimates of the 
a number of additional files required for 
more extensive coverage of the increasing 
co" Toumber of important offices and for inten- 
» be ‘ve coverage of more individual buying 
xis actors in large organizations. . 
are . The distribution of Sweet’s Catalog File 
®- for the Mechanical Industries will be in- 
teased, effective with the 1941 file, from 
000 to 7,000. Pending further research 
aie ind verification, the selective distribution 
ff this file will be approximately as fol- 
pa ‘ lws: ‘ 
a Offices 
ws hon and Steel Fabricating Plants. . 2.200 
. : Steel Pr ducing Plants........... 500 
we Machin ry Manufacturing Plants. . 1,600 
rr fee tation Equipment Manufac- 
urers ailro; . ; : 
ae ae 
a ther > a 1" é 7 -* | A s Oo 
lechanical Industries Plants. 600 
Be. sinitdiehelndreiunuias oe 7,000 


* “IWHY SWEET’S CATALOG FILES 
jan: ARE PREFERRED BY BUYERS 


yeet § . ‘De . . 
NGINEERS and industrial buyers pre- 
fer to receive manufacturers’ catalogs 


the MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 





in Sweet’s, rather than in individually 
bound form because any of the hundreds 
of catalogs in Sweet’s can be located in- 
stantly, whenever wanted. Catalogs in 
Sweet’s can’t be filed in the wrong place. 
Catalogs in Sweet’s, being automatically 
up-to-date, prevent the use of obsolete in- 
formation and consequent delay and an- 
noyance. Catalogs in Sweet’s save time, 
trouble and money for all concerned. 


WHAT KIND OF CATALOG 
you should file in Sweet’s 
HE CATALOG you distribute in any of 
Sweet’s Catalog Files should contain 
useful buying information especially de- 
signed and organized from the viewpoint of 
buyers in the market served by that file. 
This information should be sufficiently 
comprehensive to enable them to determine 
the probable suitability of your products 
for their needs. 

Obviously, size is not the sole measure 
of usefulness of a catalog. Many manufac- 
turers who market extensive lines file cata- 
logs of 8 to 36 pages each in one or more 
of the files. For certain types of products 
a two-page visual unit may convey ade- 
quate buying information. Sweet’s recom- 
mends to each manufacturer that he select, 
with the assistance of Sweet’s consultants 
if he so desires, the particular products and 
information about those products which 
each group of buyers needs (and should 
have) instantly accessible in their offices 
at all times. Regardless of the amount of 
information which results, that is the infor- 
mation which, after editing and organizing, 
the manufacturer should file in Sweet’s. 







































Generally speaking, the information 
which manufacturers are advised to file in 
Sweet’s is that which the buyer wants be- 
fore he is ready to discuss complete details, 
in terms of a specific requirement, with the 
manufacturers’ sales representative. It is, 
in fact, the information which will enable 
the buyer to determine whether he wishes 
to invite the salesman to call. 

Members of Sweet’s consulting staff have 
had extended experience which enables 
them to give expert advice on the most 
effective form of catalog presentation. This 
advisory service is available to clients of 
Sweet’s without extra charge. 

WHEN SWEET’S IS ISSUED 
WEET’S is a year ‘round service. Cata- 
log orders are being executed for hun- 
dreds of clients at all times. Once every 
twelve months, the Sweet’s files, completely 
revised and brought up-to-date, are issued 
to similarly revised and up-to-date lists of 
offices to replace the previous files. Sweet’s 
Catalog Files for the engineering and in- 


dustrial markets are issued in the late 
Spring. The gigantic production job ne- 


cessitates the settlement of plans and the 
receipt of orders well in advance of the 
distribution date. 


WHERE TO SEND INQUIRIES 
regarding Sweet’s Catalog Service 


OUR INQUIRIES and instructions may 

be addressed to the home office in New 
York or to any of the branch offices listed 
below. Fifteen district managers and their 
assistants stand ready to explain details of 
the service in terms of your particular re- 
quirements and to assist you in every way 
possible. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 


NEW YORK—119 W. 40th St.PEnnsylvania 6,1500 


BOSTON—31 St. James Ave.......Hancock 0700 
PHILADELPHIA—1321 Arch St.....Locust 4326 
PITTSBURGH—106 Sixth St....... Atlantic 8220 


CHICAGO—Merchandise Mart....Whitenall 4400 
CLEVELAND—1422 Euclid Ave...... Cherry 7256 
DETROIT—607 Shelby St........... Cadillac 2745 
LOS ANGELES—400 E. Third St...Michigan 8918 




























MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 





ments operated by manufacturing con- 
cerns. The residual amount in question 
shows an increase of 37.3 per cent as 
compared with $8,987,799,396 for 1935. 


National Income 

The net value of goods and services 
produced during 1939 was estimated at 
68.5 billion dollars by the Department 
of Commerce, as compared to 64 bil- 
lion dollars in 1938. This was a gain 
of 7 per cent. Dollar income was 71.9 
billion in 1937 and 82.7 billion in 1929. 

It is pointed out that the meaning 
of this figure, in terms of real income, 
is difficult to determine because of the 
shifts in type of income produced and 
a radically altered price structure. 

A regional breakdown of national in- 
come in 1937 compiled from data sup- 
plied by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board and the Bureau of the 
Census was as follows: 


NATIONAL INCOME 


Region 1937 
New England $ 104,000,000 
Middle Atlantlk 19,.064,000,000 
East North Central 15, 255,000,000 
West North Central 5.960.000.0000 
South Atlantie 6.702.000.000 
East South Central © 801,000,000 
West South Central 4.558.000.0000 
Mountain © 075.000.0000 
Pacifi 5.816.000.000 
UNITED STATES $67,534,000,000 

In the past few years, the East 
North Central states have definitely 


displaced the Middle Atlantic in the in- 
dustrial market on the triple count of 
value of goods produced, wage earners 
employed and wages paid. 

A report released in 1940 by the 
Department of Commerce shows that 
cent of the total value of man- 
ufactures in the United States was 
concentrated within eight of the na- 
tion’s 3,070 counties in 1937. A sim- 
ilar percentage of the total amount 
spent by manufacturers for materials, 
fuel and power was also concentrated 
within eight counties. 

These eight counties and the value 
of products manufactured in each are 
as follows: 


25 per 


COUNTY Value of 

AND STATE Rank Products 
Cook, Il l $3,647, 785,127 
W ayne Mich y +,409,.350,.809 
New York, N. ¥ 3 2,498,878,377 
Philadelphia, Pa 4 1,493,638,124 
Los Angeles, Calif 5 1,205, 280,042 
Allegheny, Pa 6 1.166.825.210 
Cuyahoga, Ohio 7 1,072, 089,462 
Erie, N. ¥ Ss 856,920,144 


rotal for 8 leading Counties $15,350,767,295 

By geographic divisions, the 166,794 
manufacturing establishments report- 
ing to the 1937 census were located as 
follows: 


LOCATION OF FACTORIES, 1937 


Value of 
Number products 
New England os 15,568 $ 5,109,917: 550 


16.599,775,7 
19,970,058, 845 
4,091,726,811 


Middle Atlantic 49,897 
Fast North Central 36,773 
West North Central 13,834 


South Atlantic .. 15,761 5,403,449,598 
East South Central... 6,681 1,977,318, 158 
West South Central 8.582 2,693,027,227 
Mountain 3,683 928,950,730 
Pacific 16,025 3,938,647. 071 

Totals 166,794 $60,712,871,737 


Each of the 33 “industrial areas” 
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its manufac- 
tures 


10.Stone, clay, 
and glass prod- 
ucts 


not include data for “Gas, manufactured, 





+The 1935 figures have been revised to include the cost of all contract work. 


Summary of Manufacturing Industries by Groups, 1935-37 


Wage Cost of 
Number earners materials, fuel, 
of (average electric energy, Value Value 
Industry estab- forthe and con- of added by 
Group lishments year) Wages tract workt products manufacture? 
1. Food and kin- 
dred products 
1937 ........ 48,727 888,298 $ 977,776,070 $7,911,368,187 $11,265,610,228 $3,354,242,041 
1935 ........ 48,936 797,442 799,881,481 6,724,450,476 9,510,674,624 2,786,224,148 
2. Textiles and 
their products 
an -seaadeewe 20,616 1,814,387 1.549,559,132 4,089,124,016 7,061,609,047 2,972,485,031 
1935 . 22,847 1,687,737 1,371,172,927 3,531,971,662 6,060,833,927 2,528,862,265 
3. Fore st produc ts 
Dn ‘sstecess 18,012 694,341 636,724,139 1,173,930,669 2,439,530,184 1,265,599.515 
1935 coceee 16,1237 579,012 438,395,310 793,534,191 1,662,220,620 868,686,429 
4. Paper and al- 
lied ppesue ts 
193 eeceeee 3,053 264,455 307,269,632 1,208,153,903 2.060,848,757 852,694,854 
1! 135 ae 2.945 235,665 235,724,527 887,346,049 1,523, 186,440 635,840,391 
5. Printing, pub- 
lishing and al- 
lied industries 
a «see¢ses. See 353,108 532,985,069 793,091,784 2.585,698,812 1,792,607,028 
1935 ........ 22,606 304,842 446,372,062 613,445,579 2,164,995,207 1,551,549,628 
6. Chemicals and 
allied products 
1937 , 7,419 314,520 381,405,360 1,927,948,290 3,721,531,322 1,793,583,032 
1935 7.419 276.434 ©85.874.642 1,448,832,454 2,837,315,314 1,388,482,860 
7. Produc ts ‘of pe - 
troleum and 
coal* 
a eg 675 106,473 176,904,035 2,366,802,394 2,.954,464,803 587,662,409 
aoe 688 96,370 133,853,852 1,686,859,422 2,118,307,043 431,447,621 
8. Rubber prod- 
ucts 
Sn ‘eeneee 78 129,818 171,304,546 514,260,412 883,032,546 368,772,134 
ae needs 466 114,681 133,715,235 368,810,953 677,659,111 308,848,158 
9 Leather and 


1937 .....-2- 3,364 331,965 311,292,845 899,469,153 1,491,512,631 592.043, 478 
1935 3,506 310,755 279,739,647 694,292,645 1,224,431,165 530,138,520 


ne avaéeses 6,071 300,278 348,521,100 523,111,827 1,395,857,580 872,745,753 
De stbkscesee Re 66a 226,139,505 353,708,833 946,479,957 592,771,124 
ll. Iron and steel 
and their prod- 
ucts not in- 
cluding ma- 
chinery 
a ¢se¢enes 8.345 1,166,287 1,661,044,904 4,047,686,622 7,480,360,230 3,432.673,608 
1935 visu 8,105 879,089 991,207,238 2,511,697,501 4,588,957,857 2,077,260,356 
12. Nonferrous 
metals and 
their products 
1937 oceee 5,803 270,327 349,275,804 1,926,525,602 2,783, 284,791 856,759,189 
1935 ; 5,411 214,986 232,650,890 1,092,343,649 1,668,561,121 576,217,472 
13 Machinery, not 
including trans- 
portation equip- 
ment 
1937 . .. 9,961 955.975 1,375,506,009 2,424,494,550 5,891,599,369 3,467,104,819 
1935 .. .. 10,114 687,465 800,020,229 1,405,792,216 3,492,700,978 2,086,908,762 
14. Trz insport: ition 
equipment, air, 
land, and water 
1937 ......-- 1,942 633,845 967,231,327 4,099,755,869 5,985,889,399 1,886,133,530 
1935 1813 475,971 651,953,753 2,983,064,522 4,290,117,404 1,307,052,882 
15. Railroad re pair 
shops§ 
1937 ‘ cthe.. .O05500%  Mabneeeite . _‘dnmebons iebtesets i <dseentons 
1935 ' 675 5,310 206,346,132 187,550,077 420,097,165 232,547,088 
16. Miscellaneous 
industrie Ss 
1937 . «++ 10,077 355,164 366,082,739 1,633, 609,546 2,712,042,038 1,078,432,492 
1935 ek 310,140 284,627,731 1,344,995,119 2, 227,257,805 882,262,686 


*Does 


illuminating and heating,’’ for 1937. §Rail- 


road repair shops were not treated as manufacturing industries in the 1937 census. 


—1937 Census of Manufactures. 











established for census purposes is an 
area representing territories each of 
which employs at least 40,000 wage 
earners as reported in the Census of 
Manufactures for 1929, and which 
comprises one or more contiguous, in- 
dustrially important counties. More 
than half of the manufacturing activ- 
ity of the United States is concentrated 
in these 33 areas. A breakdown of the 
manufacturing activity in these areas 
for 1937 is given in the tabulation on 
page 252. 

The number of manufacturing estab- 
lishments in each state and the value 
of their products produced in 1937 was 
as follows: 


MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENT 
BY STATES AND THEIR PRODUCTS, 


Number of 
establish- Value of 
ments products* 


UNITED STATES. 
New ENGLAND 


S 


.166,794 $60,712,871,737 


0 SP Sree 1,171 348,636,096 
New Hampshire . 794 249,631,724 
VOPMROME ..cccce. ; 683 111,876,051 
Massachusetts .. 8.619  2,620,788,793 
Rhode Island .. 1,409 517,196,193 
Connecticut , 2,892 1,261,788,693 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
New York ..... 29,749 17,314,446,524 
New Jersey ..... 7,064 3, 253,246,213 
Pennsylvania : 13, 084 6,032,083, 005 
East NorTH CENTRAL 
 scecdudadieensciee 9,138 5,099,816,893 
PL. uirkanbikedadaw 3,939 2,497,547,940 
Illinois ...... 11,764  5,304,282,629 
Michigan ..... 5,614 5,296,100,960 
WORD. on6aense<a 6,318 1,772,310, 41% 
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FACTS FOR SPACE BUYERS 
HAVE YOU SEEN "THE IEN PLAN"? 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY FOR YOUR CURRENT MEDIA DATA FILES 
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A file folder of “pie-chartless” factual information showing how 
! simply, effectively and inexpensively ($79 to $85 an issue) you 
Y can describe products for industry to more than 53,000 active 


plant operating men in the larger plants in all industries. 








Industry's Original Product Information Reporting Service, 
The SPOT Where Men in Industry LOOK FOR What They Need 











PRODUCTIVE ADVERTISING TO MORE THAN 53.000 ACTIVE PLANT 
OPERATING MEN IN ALL INDUSTRIES FOR ONLY 879 TO 885 A MONTH 


1. 


The IEN Market 


Comprises 53,134 active plant operating men in the larger plants in each of the principal classes of in- 
dustry. If yours is a product with a known market in all or many industries . . . or one that is new or 
relatively so and you want to cover all possible known prospects... as well as to “fish” for new uses 
and applications . . . you may find as others are that IEN’S broad coverage of industry has interesting 


possibilities in both instances. 


IEN’S Circulation ( E41 Audited) 

Because of IEN’S Thomas’ Register affiliation, with its 27 years of specialized industrial list build- 
ing experience, the problem of getting and maintaining adequate and accurate circulation is a relatively 
simple one. Starting in 1933 from a list of 30,000 companies in all lines rated at $100,000 and up this 
list has since been converted and extended to 53,134 individual names, every one of which has definitely 
requested regular receipt of IEN’S “What’s New” service. Examination of IEN’S current CCA and 
NIAA circulation reports is recommended and will show 84.2% definitely titled to plant operation in 
plants in all industries 54.8% of which are rated at one million and over ... more than is available in 


any other publication of similar circulation. 


IEN’S Editorial Service 


While the active interest which every active plant operating man has in current and complete knowl- 
edge of all new and improved equipment, parts and materials being brought out for his use is quite 
obvious . . . no centralized or specialized source for this information existed prior to the introduction 
of Industrial Equipment News in 1933. 

Hence IEN’S editorial service is original and entirely confined to THE SPECIALIZED REPORTING 
..- BY A THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED AND TRAINED EDITORIAL STAFF ...IN BRIEF, FACTUAL 
DESCRIPTIONS .. . OF ALL NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS BEING MADE AVAILABLE EACH 
MONTH FOR USE IN INDUSTRY .. . a service originated exclusively by TEN. All manufacturers 
are invited to constantly submit data on their new and improved products to IEN’S editors... certified 
as new IEN’S editors will then write and include descriptions at no cost or obligation of any sort. 


Advertising . . . The Nucleus of the “IEN Plan’’* 

Prior to IEN, advertising to all industries was limited to a relatively few manufacturers with appropri- 
ations large enough to meet the relatively high space costs of this class of media. Recognizing this situ- 
ation IEN was originally set up to remedy it with tabloid newspaper format and a definitely limited 
number of pages giving full alongside editorial visibility and display to minimum sized low-cost units 
of space. Because of this specialized format and of the support given it by a similarly presented edi- 
torial content, advertising copy for IEN, therefore, requires no purely attention-getting, space- -taking 
display, calls only for brief factual product and/or product application descriptions. Under this unique 
specialized set- -up, standard representation in IEN, therefore, requires only 1/9th page space units, 3% 
by 434, equal in size to only 1% of the usual 7x10 page size, at a cost of only $79 to $85 an issue. Seven 
years of successful operation have definitely verified the soundness of this basic “IEN PLAN” . 
already twice as many advertisers (in excess of 375 per issue) are using it as are using any other publi- 
cation of similar circulation . .. and those making any effort to trace advertising effectiveness report 
that in addition to the usual benefits of publication advertising they get an important Plus value—viz: 
outstanding results in the form of directly traceable reader inquiries and SALES LEADS. With more 
than 53,000 active plant operating men having, over a period of seven years, become accustomed to 
USING IEN as their SPOT to LOOK FOR “What’s New” and for their current needs, it continues to be 
an increasingly good spot for really productive advertising . . . and particularly so when that brand of 
advertising costs only $79 to $85 a month for standard representation. 








* “Seeing is believing” . hence we urge a thoroughgoing examination of any actual 
issues, as well as of the complete “IEN PLAN”, both of which will be sent on request. 


WV. E. IRISH, Editor F. MORSE SMITH, V. P. and Mgr. 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


THOMAS PUBLISHING CO. CCA, 461 8th Ave., New York City 
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West Nortu CENTRAL 
sot: 3,718 937,462,797 — ° 

ee sees ty Rpt General Statistics of Manufacturers in the 33 Industrial Areas, 1937 

Missouri 4,291 1,505,383,002 Each of the 33 “industrial areas” established for Census purposes is an area from 

North Dakota 340 “. 836,712 which at least 40,000 wage earners were reported in the Manufactures Census for 1929, 

South Dakota 434 67,276,395 and which comprises one or more contiguous, industrially important counties. More 

Nebraska ..... 1,071 282,502,287 than half of the manufacturing activity of the United States is concentrated in these 

Kansas ; 1,526 543,807,190 83 areas 
SouTH ATLANTIC : 7 The “industrial areas” should not be confused with the ‘metropolitan districts’’ es- 

Delaware : 359 124,383,887 tablished for Population Census purposes, each of which includes, with the central 

Maryland 2,683 1,095,862,972 city or cities, all the adjacent and contiguous minor civil divisions (townships, etc.) 

Dist. of Columbia 469 74,107,967 having a density of at least 150 inhabitants per square mile. 

V irginie + 2.384 908, 222,316 (Because they account for a negligible portion of the national output, plants with 

West Virginia 1,057 480,526,030 annual production valued at less than $5,000 have been excluded since 1919.) 

North Carolina 2,896 1,384,737,686 Cost of 

South Carolina 1,193 409,911,517 Wage materials, 

Georgia wea 2 875 708,652,241 Number earners fuel, elec- 

Florida seseee 1,835 217,044,982 ofes- (average tric energy, Value added 
East SOUTH CENTRAL Area* tablish- for the and contract Value of by 

Kentucky 1,624 504,897,342 ments year) Wages work products manufacture 

Tennessee 2,083 707,986,784 UNITED 

Alabama 1,874 573,763,522 STATES 

Mississippi 1,100 190,670,510 Sa sceesnue 166,794 8,569,231 $10,112,882,711 $35,539,332,824 $60,712,871,737 $25,173,538,913 
West SouTH CENTRAL eee 167,916 7,203,794  7,311,329,029 26,441,145,271 44,993,698,573 18,552,553,302 

Arkansas 1,048 164,676,277 Industrial 

Louisiana 1,684 580,839,828 Areas, Total. 87,552 4,768,548 6,251,248,848 20,835,391,809 36,279,315,702 15,443,923,893 

Oklahoma 1,428 366,088,721 New York City 

Texas 4,422 1,581,422,401 — Newark 
MOUNTAIN a aa Jersey ‘ity 

Montana 515 176,278,814 OE sansaen: 28,007 848,345  1,046,186,704  3,886,157,018  6,764,287,881 2,878,130,863 

Idaho 533 101,324,545 New York City 

Wyoming 235 49,128,729 (included 

Colorado 1,233 237,838,370 above) .. 22,235 506,208 629,750,581 2,185,913,680 3,962,292,660 1,776.378,980 

New Mexico 241 20,598,868 Chicago area. 9,019 538,775 740,159,996  2,715,470,136  4,711,428,323  1,995,958,187 

Arizona ..... 290 118,355,981 Chicago City 

Utah 552 204,857,058 (included “ 

Nevada 84 20,568,365 above) ..... 7,737 391,185 515,808,163  1,844,229,760  3,215,297,819  1,371,068,059 
PACIFIC pao = . Philadelphia- 
Washington .. 3,057 675,639,592 Camden area 5,604 345,553 421,545,804  1,344,815,729  2,350,645,318  1,005,829,589 
as om  sseaces 2,107 9 28s 142,053 Philadelphia 
‘alifornia ... 10,383 899,865,426 City (includ- 

*The aggregates for cost of materials and ed above)... 4,147 213,851 257,327,331 $41,911,122 1,493,638,124 651,727,002 
value of products include large but. inde- Detroit area.. 2,451 406,882 648,515,254  2,104,398,259  3,409,350.809  1,304,952,550 
terminable amounts of duplication due to Boston area... 5,443 247,685 281,911,062 806,888,032 1,483,927,399 677,039,367 
the use of the products of some industries Pittsburgh area 2,041 227,675 348,761,574 979,551,288  1,746,908,065 767,356,777 
as materials by others. Providence 

The relative importance of leading in- A need pe her 
dustries in 1937 according to several , See 1,982 158,075 157,765,873 353,832,686 670,563,944 316,731,258 

: . reli 2 : 9325 9 —e 3 ” 7 
evaluations is as follows: Cleveland aren 2,337 163.319 333,660,933 440, 086,546 1,210,521,670 570,486,124 
RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF LEADING New Haven 
INDUSTRIES OF THE UNITED STATES, —Waterbury 

1937 BEG cnteuces 1,684 146,077 173,309,332 364,945,021 761,229,332 preg yet 

St. Louis area 2,484 140,876 171,718,873 737,443,712 1, 202,718,632 465,274,92 

BY VALUE OF PRODUCTS Milwaukee area 1,776 120,957 172,674,888 476,240,101 —'871,528,519 © 395,288,418 
Value of Los Angeles 

products area .... 4,504 128,555 164,763,028 739,199,680 1,205,280,042 466,080,362 

(000 Cincinnati area 1,665 101,044 128,762,202 463,571,285 794,340,890 330,769, 60E 

Rank Industry omitted) Baltimore area 1,835 105,615 124,623,167 573, 266,025 925,760,636 352,494,611 

1 Steel-works and rolling-mill Buffalo area.. 1,407 105,722 154,439,555 644,892,975 1,078,068,418 433,175,443 

products bpeekesessasnee Eee San Francisco 

Motor vehicles, not includ- — Oakland 

ing motorcycles ........... 3,096,219 eer 3,261 88,414 122,916,300 695,532,112 1,052,353,275 356,821,163 

3 Meat-packing, wholesale 2,787,358 Worcester area 1,083 88,203 103,977,217 204,214,996 424,879,431 220,664,435 
4 Petroleum refining .......... 2,546,746 Youngstown 

» Motor-vehicle bodies and mo- a ae 467 83,251 130,626,959 459,942,183 748,361,747 288,419,564 

tor-vehicle parts .......... 2,080,018 Hartford area. 666 70,079 89,473,937 120,337,658 314,894,007 194,556,349 

6 Electrical machinery, appa- Akron area... 308 52,888 80,701,916 216,097,002 395,870,979 179,773,977 
ratus and supplies ........ 1,622,098 Minneapolis- 

7 Bread and other bakery St. Paularea 1,622 55,509 69,315,991 328,204,218 533,732,678 205,528,460 

products pebeeseedsesnascan ee Allentown- 
8 Printing and publishing, Bethlehem 
newspaper and _pestomen. 1,396,031 OPER. cccnscee 580 56,850 62,105,610 139,965,199 290,733,642 150,768,443 
D GREED ccccdccesscesececes 968,927 Wheeling area 391 50,574 72,522,642 206,284,721 rg tig et see ease 
Rochester area 764 57,690 78,619,612 143,659,444 342,224,259 98,564,815 
BY NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS Reading area. 485 45,429 47,348,928 73,159, 722 156,920,867 83,761,145 
Establish- Springfield- 
ments Holyoke area 589 46,187 57,241,768 126,037,948 258,176,976 132,139,028 
1 Food and kindred products.. 48,727 ——e ty aad 
9 ~ > wublis allie 1ectady-Troy 
“2 he a _ — , — : = d 22,751 _— saneaces 576 44,085 57,189,933 145,592,394 304,468,667 158,876,273 
"e sf yrroducts... 20,6 ansas City 
‘ Fn x Pel dapat ttt area ........ 939 41,410 49,856,690 409,505,663 549,272,606 139,766,943 
5 Miscellaneous industries .. 10,077 sues oven 500 41,716 59,023,179 191,106,647 334,092,058 142,985,411 
6 Mac ry cluding t - ndianapolis 
pa rR =s trans- 9.961 (enol 712 «41,254 50,355,945 155,007,784 297,483,017 «142,475,233 
7 Iron and steel and their prod- as a 

~ » c y ac e 5,046 o-n6 
eS. fe area ........ 556 33,368 28,380,091 68,338,654 133,635,365 65,296,711 
9 Stone, clay and glass products 6.071 payten area.. 432 47,388 72,593,591 129,882,443 315,584,017 185,701,574 

) ionfe 0 stals ‘ e Sea e- 
os as + a oS ae ton Tacoma area 1,382 39,103 51,292,204 191,815,528 307,401,262 115,585,734 

BY NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS ; —U. 8. Department of Commerce. 

Wage *For countries which comprise these areas, see Page 259. 
earners 
1 Steel-works and rolling-mill 
products poceess , 479,342 BY WAGES PAID 10 Stone, clay and glass prod- 
2 Cotton woven goods (over 12 2106 Wages WOES cccccccccccccceoccecs 348,521,10( 
inches in width). — 336,10 
Lumber and timber products 1 Iron and steel and their BY VALUE ADDED BY MANUFACTURE 
not elsewhere classified ; 323,928 products, not including Value added by manufacture 
4 Motor-vehicle bodies and motor SOROMEMETT occcscccccceecs $1,661,044,904 (000 omitted) 
vehicle parts .. .«++- 284,814 2 Textiles and the ir products 1,549,559,132 1 Steel-works and _  rolling-mill — 
Electrical machinery, apparatus 3 Machinery, not including products ...... ees ccesececces 1,496,74 
and supplies : sueeaaeten 257,660 transportation equipment 1,375,506,009 2 Printing and publishing, news- 
6 Bread and other bakery prod- 4 Food and kindred products 977,776,070 _ paper and periodicals....... 1,003,01 
WOE ccoeentsctstnneweyecess 239,388 5 Transportation equipment, 3 Electrical machinery, appara- “es 
7 Boots and shoes, other than rub- air, land, and water..... 967,231,327 tus and supplies ........... 979,2: 
ber 215,438 6 Forest products ........... 636,724,139 4 Motor-vehicle bodies and mo- . 
8 Motor vehicles not Including 7 Printing, publishing, and tor-vehicle parts wteeeees see 804,94 
motorcycles . son ee allied industries ........ 532,985,069 5 Motor ee not including 701,94 
rt) € cludin store and 8 Chemicals and allied prod- MOLOTCYCIES «2.25 cen ceccevees (U1,04 
hi roy Rutun = gee des . 170,072 ucts ‘one - “een 381,405,360 6 Bread and other bakery prod- 
10 Hosiery 150,460 9 Miscellaneous in \dustries 366,082,739 WED dace vanen$ovessenceasnes 699,14 
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In usual industrial publications, advertising looks for Buyers — 


IN THOMAS’ PUBLICATIONS BUYERS LOOK FOR ADVERTISING 


THE NATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA OF “WHERE TO BUY” INFORMATION ... ALL PRODUCTS... EVERYWHERE 


















Serves a highly rated clientele including— 


Paid Circulation— Over $10,000,000 class—more Habi 
¢ sings abitually Consulted b 
($15.00 sub.: $10.00 than 1,700 Organizations. Y C Y 
renewal) Over $1,000,000 class—more Executives Engineering Depts. 
Send for A.B.C. audit than 5,000 — over $100,000, Purchasing Depts. Production Mgrs. 


Research Depts. 
Superintendents 
Laboratories Dept. Heads 


Sales Mars. 


and full explanation. more than 10,000, 





And by all other *“*KEY”*’ individuals 
concerned with operation, investigating, 


specifying and buying. 
4800 Pages 9 x 14 


All Lines — Everywhere 






THE BUYERS MASTER KEY 


———_—_—_E—_—_EE___—— TO ALL 
AMERICAN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


It has long since established an outstanding record 
for production of desirable buying inquiries. ... Many 











In most cases, the one copy 
in the organization is used by all 
its individuals having to do with 
comparative records have been kept by advertisers, and purchasing activities, just as the 
the Register, by a wide margin, leads in largest volume one copy of the Mercantile 
of inquiries of high sales potential, and at lowest cost. Agency book in an organization 
is used by all individuals inter- 
ested in its field of information. 























Vastly more than a Directory, Thomas’ Register combines, side by side in one volume, the 
informative advantages of a complete Directory to all Manufacturers, plus more manufacturers’ _ 
product descriptions (advertising) of Condensed Catalog type than are to be found in all strictly The Annual Edition of from 
Collective Catalogs and trade papers combined. 10,000 to 11,000 falls far short 

Its Directory Feature is complete, authentic, classified to instantly furnish a list of all of the effective ‘‘circulation.” 
manufacturers of any product or kind of product, about 70,000—all names are listed free, non- 
advertisers as carefully as advertisers. Its primary aim is up-to-date accuracy and completeness, 











regardless of advertising. —Intending buyers seek informative advertising.—It secures their first attention, and preference in inquiries. 


IF~ Informative Advertising in Thomas’ goes into Action at Time and Point of Purchase 


THE ONLY A. B.C. PAID CIRCULATION PURCHASING GUIDE 


its highly rated clientele (averaging $100,000 each) demand a 
service impossible in a free distribution guide and pay a substan- 
tial price for Thomas’. ($15.00 initial sub.—-$10.00 renewal). 


More than 3,500 Advertisers (1940 )—No other Industrial Pub- 
lication has as many—few half as many. 


More than 90% use “‘keys.”"—More than 94% average renewal. 


Because Thomas’ Register Delivers Direct Buying Inquiries at a 
Cost in Satisfactory Relation to Value, Largely the SAME AS 
WHEN MATERIALS ARE PURCHASED. 


E i f its 3,500 advertisers, many of them continuously for 20 years or 
ADVERTISING RATES aa te Catalog Type Gann (Factually Informative) for the best results at 


lowest cost. Use a separate advertisement for each product, to appear in that particular product classification. 





FOR EVERY—]}—WHICH PAYS ANYTHING 
FOR ANY OTHER General Purchasing Guide 


than 


More 100 PAY $10.00 FOR THOMAS’ 


yee latest recognized circulation audits) 





Rates: On Ordinary Pages in Any Product: Classification: Advertising space in the Register should be specified by Unit Number (as below) and 
- not by “page” or fraction of page. Unit No. 1 is the full page, or largest single unit. 





3 COLUMNS WIDE (7%") (Across Page) 2 COLUMNS WIDE (5”) (Outside Columns) 1 COLUMN WIDE (2%”) 

Width Depth Rate Width Depth Rate Width Depth Rate 

No, 1—7% in. x 12% in.............. $423.00 Me; SB. & BOR Wie cc cccccvseces $330.00 No. 15—2% in. x 10 in..............$150.00 

“* 2—7% in. x 10 errr “ 9—5 in. x 10 ees “ 16—2% in. x 7% Im.........000-2 IBD 

3—7™% in. x 6 a 230.00 * 10-5 im. K TH IB... cccccccccees 220.00 “ 17—2% in. x 6 it iins honk aiken 110.00 

7% in. x 5 Mis cecsenccasens 200.00 “ 11—5 in. x 6 Mie vscessecences 190.00 * 18—2% in. X 5 ines amedneee ee 100.00 

5—74, in. K 4 Im... .cccccceese 170.00 * 19-5 im. & GI... .cccceeeees 105.00 © DnGte 0. BS 8 Wisesececss.s:. SRD 

Gah, Oe. S BI Mn occ cccesacns 150.00 * 8 fe, BB Ba on ce ccvccecses See (Additional space: $10.00 per column inch. 

Sa Be Miebaccccsescaes 125.00 14—3 fm. BK Bee Whee ccvccccvcccees 110.00 $375.00 per additional page.) 

| Two or more full pages (No. 1), $375.00 for each page be- products made by the advertiser, not to exceed one bold face 

yond the first. for each $10.00 of amount of contract. 


Division of Space to Appear Under Two or More Classifications 
Bulk space may be divided into parts, each part appearing 

under a separate classification, at an additional cost of $2.00 for 

First inch, $50.00; next two inches, $15.00 per inch. each additional position used. 

All in excess of 3 inches, $10.00 per inch. Minimum space to be used across page: Three columns wide, 

sol i ees No. 10; Two columns wide, No. 13. 

(See “Division of Space,”’ adjoining column.) Halftones, 100-screen. 


{ Allowance for listing in bold face type under classifications of Reverse cuts not acceptable. 


{ The total cost of odd sizes may be computed as follows (the 
basis used is one col., 22 in. wide): 





Out of Thomas’ often means out of mind, at the purchasing moment 


THOMAS PUBLISHING CO., 461 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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™ a A.S.M.E. MECHANICAL CATALOG 
ence AND DIRECTORY 


Lg 

M (CH | is the one reference book which insures thet the 

7 O essential data on your products be readily available 
in the hands of industry's most influential engineers. 
It goes to 15,000. All of these are engaged in 
management, planning, designing, specification and 
production work. All are buyers or have strong 
buying influence, whose business or professional 
connections are on record. 


= 
N 
N 
: 
: 
: 
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: 
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O*e! ATAL 


Seog [MECHANICAL C CATALOG 
I AND DIRECTORY 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


(member A.B.C.) 194] 


is a publication with readership penetration to engi- 
neers who have the real mechanical responsibilities 
NOW. It reaches management, design, production, 
power and other engineering factors in industry. It 
offers real quality circulation, nearly 15,000, and broad 
engineer contact which cannot be obtained as a group 
with any other circulation—plus 6,000 student engi- 
neers who will have the responsibility in the future. 








A Dual Service to a Select Group of Engineers 


A.S.M.E. has publications for both promotion standing and activities make it imperative that they by the A.S.M.E., much of whose work concerns 


advertising and reference advertising. For this keep informed on what is new and significant in itself with industry, and is sent to its membership 
Society has long since known that balance in adver- engineering developments, in industrial progress and a selected list of non-member engineers 
tising is a most desirable objective and as the tech and trends. complete market contact. This distribution is un- 
vical partner of industry we should provide the matched in its unity of interest and is not dupli- 
kind of service to enable manufacturers to do both In doing that kind of job, MECHANICAL cated by other reference catalogs. 
thciently and economically. ENGINEERING not only serves in an undupli- ; , ; 
cated manner, but it provides an unduplicated The unique “Directory of Industrial Equip- 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, published approach and follow-through to the more-than- ment and Materials” is a most valuable feature of 
nonthly, is the major medium for reaching the ordinary engineers with more-than-ordinary pur- the volume. The A.S.M.E., familiar with the pro- 
nechanical engineers and engineer-executives who chasing power. fessional and practical needs of mechanical engi- 
are members of the A.S.M.E., since it is the means : neers, and with a thirty-year background in Catalog 
”y which they keep in constant contact with engi- The A.S.M.E. MECHANICAL CATALOG publishing, has made this Directory the best extant, 
neering and industrial trends as unfolded by the AND DIRECTORY, issued October, is the major both as to technical accuracy and completeness. It 
ramified and far-flung activities of the A.S.M.E. reference book for mechanical engineers and engi- is relied upon as the first source of mechanical prod- 
It is relied upon by them as the clearing house for neer-executives, and is always on the job with ucts and engineering materials. 
he technological information needed to keep abreast specific data on all kinds of mechanical apparatus i ; 
The A.S.M.E. Catalog is a highly important aid 


f progress and related materials at the important time—when = 
orders are in the making to those engineers who buy or specify for industry, 


The editorial content of MECHANICAL ENGI. since it saves time in disposing of the preliminary 
NEERING is for forward-looking engineers whose This Catalog and Directory is published annually phases of such problems. 





These two publications will make your advertising dollar go far, since they reach the key men in industry 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY of MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 29 W. 39°St.. New York. 
Midwest Offices: 205 Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
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New York City—Newark—Jersey City area: 
Bronx, Kings, New York, Queens, Richmond, 
and Westchester counties, N. Y.; Bergen, 
Essex, Hudson, Middlesex, Passaic, and Union 
counties, N. J. 

Chicago area: Cook, DuPage, Kane, Lake, and 
Will counties, Ill.; Lake county, Ind. 

Philadelphia-Camden area: Bucks, Chester, Dela- 
ware, Montgomery, and Philadelphia counties, 
Pa.; Burlington, Camden, and Gloucester 
counties, N. J. 

Detroit area: Oakland and Wayne counties. 

Boston area: Essex, Middlesex, Norfolk, and 
Suffolk counties. 

Pittsburgh area: Allegheny, Beaver, Washing- 
ton, and Westmoreland counties. 

Providence-Fall River-New Bedford area: Provi- 
dence county, R. I.; Bristol county, Mass. 

Cleveland area: Cuyahoga and Lorain counties. 

Bridgeport-New Haven-Waterbury area: Fair- 
field and New Haven counties. 

St. Louis area St. Louis City and St. Louis 
coumny Mo.; Madison and St. Clair counties, 

1. 

Milwaukee area: Kenosha, Milwaukee, and Ra- 
cine counties. 

Los Angeles area: Los Angeles county. 

Cincinnati area: Butler and Hamilton pete, 
Ohio; Campbell and Kenton counties, 

Baltimore area: Baltimore City and ipaitimere 
county. 











Counties Comprising the 33 “Industrial Areas”—See Page 256 


Buffalo area: Erie and Niagara counties. 

San Francisco-Oakland area: Alameda, Contra 
Costa. Marin, San Francisco, and San Mateo 
counties. 

Worcester area: Worcester county. 

Youngstown area: Mahoning and Trumbull coun- 
ties, Ohio; Lawrence and Mercer counties, Pa. 

Hartford area: Hartford county. 

Akron area: Summit county. 

Minneapolis-St. Paul area: Dakota, Hennepin, 
and Ramsey counties. 

Allentown-Bethlehem area: Lehigh and North- 
hampton counties, 

Wheeling area: Brooke, Hancock, and Ohio coun- 
ties, W. Va.; Belmont, Columbiana, and Jef- 
ferson counties, Ohio. 

Rochester area: Monroe county. 

Reading area: Berks county. 

Springfield-Holyoke area: 

Albany — Schenectady — Troy area: 
Rensselaer, and Schenectady counties. 

Kansas City area: Clay and Jackson counties, 
Mo.; Wyandotte county, Kansas. 

Toledo area: Lucas county. 

Indianapolis area: Marion county. 

Scranton-Wilkes-Barre area: Lackawanna and 
Luzerne counties. 

Dayton area: Montgomery county. 

Seattle-Tacoma area: King and Pierce counties. 


Hampden county. 
Albany, 








7 Machinery not elsewhere clas- 
hes den dutneh: sn kak keite 588,504 

8 Printing and publishing, book, 
music and job ........ 526,224 

9 Lumber and timber products 
not elsewhere classified .... 502,681 
10 Petroleum refining 482,439 
BY COST OF CONTAINERS, MATE.- 

RIALS, FUEL, AND PURCHASED 
ELECTRIC ENERGY 

(000 omitted) 
1 Motor vehicles, not ae 


motorcycles . $2,394,269 
2 Meat packing, wholesale ~++e+ 2,386,390 
3 Petroleum refining ............ 2,064,037 
4 Steel-works and rollir 1g-mill 

ees 3,330,491 
5 Motor-vehicle bodies and mo- 

tor-vehicle parts ..... .. 1,275,073 
6 Cigarettes ............ sate 771,522 
7 Bread and other bakery ‘prod- 

St 454.64000e Uhewn one eiee ie 727,022 
8 Flour and other’ grain-mill 

eee 722,711 


9 Smelting and refining, copper 645,294 
10 Electrical machinery, appara- 
tus and supplies Rs ESS 642,867 


Employment 

The increase in business activity in 
1939 brought a corresponding gain in 
employment. At the close of the year 
the number at work in non-agricul- 
tural pursuits was estimated by the 
Department of Labor at 35,000,000, an 
increase of 1,000,000 for the year. 

From May through October, 1939, 
the number of employes in the manu- 
facturing and mining industries rose 
more than 200,000 per month, with an 
aggregate expansion of more than 
850,000 workers in 1939. 


Major Manufactures 


The index of machine tool orders 
showed a substantial gain during 1939, 
with plants approaching full capacity 
with an index of 93.3 in December. 
This index is one started in 1939 by 
the Department of Commerce, with the 
figure 100 representing the highest pro- 
duction rate between 1925 and 1939. 
The index at the start of the year was 
52.5. 

Steel ingot production averaged 65 
per cent of capacity during 1939, with 
an average monthly production volume 
of 3,814,000 long tons. At the start 
of the year the industry was operating 
at 53 per cent capacity, while its figure 
for December, 1939, was 90 per cent. 


Aircraft production continued to 
reach new peaks in both 1939 and 1940, 
with a heavy backlog of orders insur- 
ing continued activity. 

Total building construction in 1939 
was substantially above 1938, accord- 
ing to figures quoted in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Survey of Current 
Business. The average number of all 
building projects, as listed by the F. 
W. Dodge Corporation, was 20,448 in 
1939, as compared to 15,818 in 1938. 

Engineering construction in 1939 ex- 
perienced its best year since 1930, ac- 
cording to Engineering News-Record, 
with 19,000 new construction contracts 
calling for an expenditure of more than 
three billion dollars, a gain of 8 per 
cent over 1938. Private construction 
continued to gain in 1940, with the total 
for the first six months of the year 
showing a 24 per cent increase over 
the like 1939 period. Public construc- 
tion, however, was off 23 per cent in 
the same period. 

The automotive industry scored a 40 
per cent gain in volume in 1939 and 
a 39.6 per cent increase in dollar value 
of units produced. Sales continued to 
advance in 1940 with the total for the 
first seven months of the year 23.7 per 
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cent ahead of the like 1939 period. 

Cotton consumption, while failing to 
reach the 1937 monthly average of 618,- 
000,000 bales, approached this figure 
with a 1939 monthly average of 614,- 
000,000 bales. This was substantially 
above the 1938 average of 491,000,000 
bales. Rayon production reached a new 
peak in 1939, totaling 384,200,000 
pounds, or 19 per cent above the pre- 
vious high of 1937. Consumption to- 
taled 462,375,000 pounds, a gain of 41 
per cent over 1938. 


Associations 


National Association of Manufac- 
turers, 14 W. 49th St., New York. 


Machinery & Allied Products Insti- 
tute, 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 


Available Market Data 

Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are avail- 
able without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They 
may be had direct from the publishers, or 
through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Making Industrially-Used Products 

Easier to Buy 

Organized buying information is the 
theme of this booklet which includes 
standards of catalog design as to for- 
mat and content; what manufacturers’ 
catalogs should include; and the three 
steps which precede most industrial 
buying, which emphasizes the impor- 
tance of maintaining buying informa- 
tion in offices of potential buyers. Pub- 
lished by Sweet’s Catalog Service. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


A. S. M. E. Mechanical Catalog and Di- 
rectory, 29 W. 39th St., New York. Pub- 
lished by The American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. Established 1912. 
Trim size, 8%x11\% Type page, 7x10. 
Published annually, October Ist. Forms 
close July ist. No agency commission. 
Cash discounts, 2. Circulation (con- 
trolled), (Swern), 1940 edition, 15,000, 
Comprises 81% of A. S. M. E. member- 
ship and several thousand executives in 
a selected group of leading companies 
not covered by A. S. M. E. representa- 
tion. Manufacturing industries, 65%; 
public service industries, 8%; consulting 
and other engineers also serving indus- 
try, 27%. Rates—Uniform catalogs: 1 
page, $225; 2 pages, $375; 3 pages, $500; 
additional pages on request. Special cat- 
alogs printed by publisher or advertiser. 
Rates on request. 

Central Manufacturing District Maga- 
zine, 38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. Pub- 
lished by Trustee Central Mfg. District. 
Est. 1916. Free (controlled). Trim size, 
6 13/16x9 10/16. Type page, 5%x8. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 15th of month 
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preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 


lation (Publisher's Stateme nt), 9,833; 
(gross), 10,133. Industrial co’s, 75%: 


transportation co’s, 6%; mercantile and 
financial co’s, 6%; =, 13%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$90.00 $50.00 $27.00 
81.00 45.00 24.00 
12 72.00 40.00 22.00 


Standard color on request; bleed on re- 
quest. 


Factory Management and Maintenance, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York. Published 
by McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
Inc. Est. 1891. For plant operating of- 
ficials in all manufacturing industries 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published lst. Forms 
close 7th for copy, 15th for plates. N.I. 
A.A, statement on request. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Member A.B.P. Circula- 
tion (ABC), 25,898, (gross), 28,169. Com- 
panies, 11%; plant operating men, fac- 
tory and production mers., supts., co. offi- 
cials and assts., electrical mechanical 
and maintenance supts., plant engineers 
and assts., etc., 78%; others, 11%. Rates 
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per year—1 page, $320; 2 pages, $310 per Bulk rates (used with 12 mos.), 18 pages, Standard color, $25; bleed, 10% addi- 
page; 4 pages, $305 per page; 6 pages, $57.50 per page; 24 pages, $50.00. Color tional. 





$290 per page; 8 pages, $285 per page; (standard red), $30; other colors, $40; 
12 pages, $270 per page; 18 sheen.” nee bleed, 15% add'l. Purchasing. : 
per page; 24 pages, $260 per page. ‘ 120 S. La Salle St (See PURCHASING.) 
Standard color, $50; bleed, $50. Manufacturers News, 120 5. La Salle St. supervision, 95 Madison Ave., New York, 
For additional data see page 261 and insert OT et Published by Glenn & Co. Est. N. Y. Published by Supervision Publish- 
between 6-7. 32s. a ay non nk oe ing Co., Inc. Est. 1925. Subscription, $3. 
Industrial Equipment News, 461 8th Ave., ~70e nly ye > ieee ts, 18-2 “Cir. Trim size, 9x12. Type size, 7x10. Pub- 
New York. Published by Thomas Pub. ‘Nati - (P eisher’ ioaiamenn’ * 9335 lished Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
Co. Est. 1933. Free (controlled). Trim aa "2 618 se 029° . — Sates discount, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
size, 11%x15%. Type page, 10%x14%. Prime =. Pen ai Page ” “% Page Statement), 20,000. Foremen, supervi- 
Published 10th. Forms close 27th. N.LA.A. . $15u v0 $90 00 $55.00 sors, 80%; supt. gen. mgrs. and higher 
statement on request. Agency discounts, 6 135.00 83.00 52.00 executives or staff employees, 15%; 
= 2 Cireulation (CCA), May 1940, 12 120.00 75.00 48.00 others, 5%. _ Rates— | 
2,543, (gross), 59,150, Administrative, Color. $25; bleed, $25. — . — 3 tee be a ta ty 4 Seee 
R& F ‘ ti 58% E no 0. vi. Do. 
18%, plant Bw. ge - 8 5%; mainte- Manufacturers Record, Water and Com- 6 157.00 90.00 55.00 
Rates ‘ ati ; merce Sts., Baltimore. Est, 1882. Sub- 12 150.00 82.00 52.00 
Times 1/9 Page (3%x4%) scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type Standard color rate on request; bleed 
3 83.00 page, 7x10. Published first Wednesday $5.00. 
6 81.00 of each month. Forms close 26th Pre- Syndicate Store Merchandiser Merchan- 
9 79.00 ceding. N.LA.A. statement on request. dising Calendar, 79 Madison Ave., New 
For additional data see pages 255 and 257 Cash discount, <n. Circulation (ABC), York. Published by Syndicate Store 
Industrial Finishing, 222 E. Ohio St., In- Se, SEreNe?, ae abite eaititien Merchandiser, Inc. Est. 1935. Free (con- 
dianapolis. Published by Practical Pub- aia oo: oak a etn te 67% : fi eS, trolled). Published as part of Dec. and 
lications, Inc. Est. 1924 Free (con- al 4G: os aul rey SUPPLY aa ses "and July issues of “The Syndicate Store Mer- 
trolled). Trim size, 54%x7%. Type page Gan, Sm; macninesy Sep ve - Ie new chandiser.” Agency discount, 15-2. Rates 
4%x6%. Published i8th. Forms close ist. em nt ‘ 7 ca Is ‘Lis oo -To advertisers on contract with “Syn- 
Agency discounts, 10-3. Circulation 11%. I ee —— Sn 7; others, dicate Store Merchandiser, contract 
(Sworn), 11,100, Rates— Times 1 Page % Page % Pa rates apply. Following rates for adver- 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page : 126-00 "$64 So $33 - tisers using Calendar issues only. . 
1 $149.00 ~ $80.00 $50.00 h $126. > 50,00 et + Times 1 Page 6 Page %4 Page 
6 100.00 60.00 35.00 12 112,00 58.00 30.00 a PR ng buaio M sient 
12 90.00 50.00 30.00 ~— P — of or. . ; Sweet's Catalog File (for the Mechanica 
For additional data see page 307. se plone Ramat bi we “er ay wer St., ro bo on 
cow eeee os w rs - - - 9 oo We ” e of over catalogs of man - 
es, Sam Metew, Se SW, E. New York. Mane ee an by Oe Sanaeeeee turers of materials, parts, tools and 
Hofer & Sons. Type page, 74x10 Pub- sae ‘ted RE ag nn — > _ equipment used in the mechanical indus- 
lished 25th. Forms close 15th. Agency 1906. Serves mechanical oe ot Aa tries. Used as a source of buying infor- 
poe A agg igs — Sh ne » a ’ profession including membership < S. mation by the most important buying 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page M.E. one eet? at large. — eo factors in this market. Compiled by 
1 $100.00 $60.00 $30.00 tion, $5, ee size, 8% x1l%. Type page, Sweet's Catalog Service, division of F. 
6 90.00 54.00 27.00 7X10. Pu lished monthly, Zoth preceding. W. Dodge Corporation. Est. 1914. Page 
12 80-00 48.00 24.00 Forms close 10th. N.LA.A. statement size, 8%x1l. Distribution, 4,000. Files 
: . 24. on request. No agency commission. Cash are’ lent to office of qualified buyers- 
Industrial Power. discounts 2% and 5%. Circulation (ABC), users in this market for one year. Iron 
(See Power PLANTS.) 20,191, _ (gross), 20,577. Manufacturing; and steel fabricating plants, 38%; ma- 
Instruments, 1117 Wolfendale St., Pitts- metal industries, 26%; non-metal, 10%; chinery manufacturers, 22%; transporta- 
burgh, Pa. Published by Instruments public service, 6%; professional service, tion equipment manufacturers and rail- 
Pub. Co Est. 1928. Subscription, $2. o%; educational, 7%; students, 32%; oth- road shops, 17%; non-ferrous metal 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. ers, 14%. Rates- , . ' : " fabricating plants, 10%: other mechani- 
Published 15th. Forms close 30th pre- Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page % Page cal industries plants, 13%. Charges for 
ceding. N.LA.A. statement on request. 1 $180.00 = $99.00 $54.00 $30.00 complete service including catalog de- 
Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation (Pub- © 165.00 90.00 49.00 27.00 sign, production, filing, distribution_and 
lisher’s Statement), 4,490 paid; (gross), 12 150.00 82.00 _ 45.00 “5.00 use of distribution list: Uniform Style 
5,000 Rates 1 page, $140; 6 pages, $112; . Keep-Informed woctson catalogs (2 to 10 pages)—2-page unit, 
12 pages, $10 Ww hole nit % Unit * Unit ™% Unit $305; 4-page unit, $460; 6-page unit, 
Standard pan al 25: bleed, $25. erryt erty + 984.00 v6.00 $590; 8-page unit, $720; 10-page unit, 
Spetenunent Maker, 1117 Wolfendale St., 12 115.00 BT; 00 70.00 39.00 mow ac, Mg we ERA aan abe 
*ittsburgh, Pa. cst. 33. , . P an . . -” or . ai oko 1 ’ 2- spe- 
rh ne a Rt a aa ae Type — Candace color (red), $25.00; bleed, 25% cial typography)—12-page catalog, $880: 
7x10 Published bi-monthly, 15th. Forms Bor additional data see page 258. 16-page catalog, $1,140; 24-page cata- 
close 30th preceding. N.LA.A. statement ut ear @ te ae . log, $1,660. Charges for catalogs 
on request. Agency discounts, 0-2. Cir- matt & Factory, 209 EB. 42nd St., New larger than 24 pages on request. Charges 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 4,000 York. Published by Conover-Mast Corp. are net—no discounts, agency or cash, 
eten—-t Gnas, ETE: & Ganon, OO ;’ aac Est. 1927. Subscription, $4. Controlled, except standard combination allow- 
$53: 12 pages. $50. Color rates on re. Pid and sold in bulk. Trim size, 3%x ances to clients using catalogs in more 
quest: bleed rates on request. 11%. Type page, 7x10. Published ist. than one of the four Sweet's Catalog 
La Macuira, 1775 Broadway, New York Forms close 15th. N.LA.A. statement on Files distributed in the engineering and 
me Published by Crofton 1 ane Pub. request. Agency | discounts, 15-0. Vire industrial markets. See Engineering 
Corp. Est. 1940. Free. Trim size, 5%x8 culation (CCA), 24,500; (gross), 25,700. Construction, Chemical Process and 
Type size, 4%x6%. Published Jan Apr.. Plant Speraseng men, 88% ee Power Plant sections of the Market Data 
July, Oct: Forms close 20th preceding. and distributors’ salesmen, 6%; misc.,6%. Book and communicate with nearest 
Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- Rates—1 page, $225; 6 pages, +, $2 10; 12 Sweet's office: New York, Boston, Phila- 
lisher’s statement), 15,031. Product mfg pages, 9185; 18 pages, $180; 24 pages, delphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, 
co’s., 52%: mech. operating firms, 29%: 3175; = % pecs, ag aes ee ay Chicago, Atlanta. Los Angeles. . . 
mach. ind. equip. and supply importers. 2 pages, $105 per snsertion:; 12 % pages, For additional data see pages 252-253. 
14%; misc., 5%. Rates ; ej oo oe gy ot - - og By Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 1 
Times i Page % Page Mieen Te ate ae cre ys . hie —~ tag turers, 461 8th Ave... New York. Pub- i 
I $150.00 $85.00 $55.00 a * lished by Thomas Pub. Co. Est. 1890 ; 
H 130.00 75.00 45.00 e additt al dat bach ver Subscription, $15; $10 renewal. Trim 
MacRae’s Blue Book, 18 E Huron St.. ~ addultona data see ack cover. size, 9x14 Type size, 7%x12h. Pub- 
Chicago. A consolidation of MacRae's New Equipment Digest, Penton Bidg., lished January. Forms close Oct. 10th. : 
Blue Book. Est. 1910, and Hendrick’s Cleveland, Ohio. Published by Equip- Agency discount, 10-0. Circulation 
Commercial Register, Est 1892. For ment Digest Publishing Co. Est. 1936. (ABC), 1938 Edition, 9,022, (gross), 10,037. a 
Free (controlled). Trim size, 114x16%. Mfrs., 66%: wholesalers, 11%: libraries, a 


those who specify or buy for railroads, ,- - om : > 
Type page, 10%x15 5/6. Published 5th. 44%; utilities, others, 19%. Rates—1 page, , 


city, state and government depts., public _~ = A y 
, utilities, contractors, engineers, archi- Forms close 15th. N.LA.A. statement on $425; % page, $330; % page, $230; % page, 


tects, steel mills, automobile factories, request Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- $170. 

refineries, mines, furniture and wood- CUlation (CCA), os (gross), 51,623. For additional data see page 257. 

working plants and other industrials. M&4nagement, 18%; purchasing, 17%; 

Free (controlled). Trim size, 8%x10%. Production, operation, “maintenance and CANADA 

Type page, 7% x10. Published Sept. 1 engineering, 63%; miscellaneous, 2%. Industrial Canada, 67 Jonge St.. Toronto 

Forms close Aug. 1. Cash discount, 1% Rates— ° ) , Est. 1899. Subscription, $4. Official pa- 

N.LA.A. statement on request. Circula- Times 2/9 Page 1/9 Page per, Canadian Manufacturers’ Ass’n., 

tion (CCA), 13,313, (gross), 14,002, Metal $156.00 $80.00 Inc. Trim size, 11%x9. Type page, 10x 

industries, 23%: fabricated, 13%: proc- 6 150.00 76.00 7%. Published 1st. Forms close 15th. 

essing industries, 26%: utilities, 25%: ° i: 148.00 - 49.00 - Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation 

others, 13% Rates—1 page, $375: %& 24 units of 1/9 pages, $74 per unit; 36 (CCAB), Feb., 1940, 4,386. Rates— 

page, $300; % page, $275: % page, $225 units of 1/9 page, $73 per unit; 48 units Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

“% page, $125 . ° of 1/9 page, < per unit. Rates based 3 ves 28 000.29 $25. + 
, > on space used Ww n one year. 0.00 7.00 

Manufacturer's Edition of the Syndicate For additional data see page 250. 12 55.00 30.00 18.50 


Store Merchandiser (formerly Syndicate ran - 
Store Supplier), 79 Madison Ave., New  Paeifie Factory, 637 Call Bldg, San Fran- Manufacturing and Industrial Engineer 


York. Published by Syndicate Store Mer- cisco. Published by Fellom Pub. Co. Est. ing. 37 McCaul St., Toronto. Published 
chandiser. Ine Est 1935. Free—con- 1916. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x by Keith Pub. Co. Est. 1926. Trim size 
trolled. Trim_ size, 4%x6%. Type size, 11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 8%x12. Type page, 7%x10. Published 
> 11/16x 7% Published ist. Forms close Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 5th. Forms close ist preceding. Agenc) 
20th. Agweney discount, 15-2. Circulation 10-2. Circulation (Publisher's Statement), discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher's 
(Sworn), 4.244. Rates 5,797. Rates— Statement), 2,583. — 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $95.00 $57.50 $33.75 1 $110.00 $60.00 $32.50 1 $55.00 $30.00 18.00 
" 72.50 46.25 28. 6 95.00 55.00 30.00 6 48.00 26.00 15.00 






12 65.00 42.50 of 12 80.00 47.50 27.50 12 42.00 24.00 13.75 
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MILL & FACTORY, Net rates were shown 
instead of gross rates per page which 
are 1 page, $270; 6 pages, $250; 12 pages 

20: 18 pages, 215; 24 pages, $210. Rates. 
esr insertion; 12 1/6 > as $45; 12 \% pages. 

7.50 - 45 pages, : a 5: 
12 % pages. $166.87 Ye pages, $125; 
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* MARKET * 


FACTORY ’s market is the manufacturing in- 
dustries — establishments engaged in transform- 
ing raw materials into finished products. This 
great market includes more than 350 separate 
industries, classified into the industry groups 
illustrated above. 

FACTORY serves the world’s largest capital 
goods market —a market that has 78% of the 
primary horsepower and uses 82% of the elec- 
tric motor horsepower of all American indus- 
tries. Each working day, om an average, plants 
in the manufacturing industries employ 8'/, mil- 
lion wage earners, manufacture products vyal- 
ued at more than 250 million dollars, consume 
750,000 tons of coal, and spend 24 million 
dollars for new plant buildings. 

Thus, FACTORY’s market is the Number 1 
market for hundreds of manufacturers with 
sales opportunities that demand major sales 
ind advertising efforts. 


* EDITORIAL * 


FACTORY publishes more articles on plant 
operating problems common to all manufac- 
turing industries than any other business paper 

practical answers for men with manage- 
ment, production, and maintenance responsibil- 
ities in every division of the manufacturing in- 
lustries. 

A staff of 10 editors with more than 140 years 
editorial experience have placed FACTORY in 

position of unchallenged editorial leadership 
n the field of plant operation. Typical ex- 
imples of FACTORY'’s editorial pioneering 


re as follows: 


1. Inaugurated 4-color front covers first of all 
industrial magazines in January 1939. 


2. The first business paper to interpret war 
and defense problems for its readers in a 
series of war communiques that began in 
May 1938. 


3. The first industrial magazine to focus 
major attention upon employee and public 
relations published more than 350 
such articles in the past six years — won 
highest Industrial Marketing award in 1939 
for employee relations editorial program. 


i. Streamlined ‘‘Maintenance Services’’ sec- 
tion, begun in May 1939, established a 
new high standard of presentation tech- 
nique for providing interesting and useful 


methods of treating plant maintenance 


problems. 

5. In August 1936, FACTORY began a cam- 
paign to explain the economics of the 
American system of free enterprise in 
a form that plant men can use to foster 
better understanding of industry’s impor- 
tance to our national welfare. The August 
1940 issue ‘‘What Industry Can Do For 
America’’ was a high spot of this four year 
campaign. Through excerpts and quota- 
tions by leading magazines and newspa- 
pers, the facts about industry presented in 
FACTORY have reached millions of Amer- 
ican families. 


* CIRCULATION * 


More plant operating men pay to _ read 
FACTORY than any other business paper. Cir- 
culation has increased steadily at a rate that 
represents a sound growth. The latest A.B.C. 
figures show a total net paid (June 30, 1940) 
of 25,899 subscribers in more than 15,000 of 
industry's leading plants. 

FACTORY ’s circulation is scientifically 
planned to deliver sales contacts to advertisers 
in proportion to market opportunities — offers 
geographical and industry coverage that paral- 
lels sales opportunities. 

Typical of how FACTORY’s carefully 
planned circulation reaches progressive com- 





Write for your copy of 
FACTORY’s Media Market File 
containing complete informa- 
tion on both FACTORY and 
its market. 
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panies is the fact that 90% of the dividend 
paying industrial companies, 70% of the com- 
panies building important new plants, and all 
companies that are leading national advertisers 
are reached by FACTORY. 


* READER INTEREST * 


Since FACTORY publishes more information 
for plant operating men than any other busi- 
ness paper and also leads in paid subscribers 
among this group, it is not surprising that 
there is such striking proof of the readers’ in- 
terest in its contents. For example, during the 
past three years, manufacturers have received 
more than 37,000 requests for catalogs, pam- 
phlets, and booklets described in the editorial 
pages of FACTORY. 

In addition, FACTORY’s editors have re- 
ceived over 5000 letters commenting on 
FACTORY articles and asking for assistance 
on specific problems. In this same period, over 
200,000 editorial reprints totaling more than 
one and one-quarter million pages have been 
widely distributed throughout industry. 


* ACCEPTANCE * 


Editorial leadership, selective circulation 
methods, and high reader interest have brought 
FACTORY advertising leadership and accep- 
tance among manufacturers of a wide variety 
of materials, equipment, and supplies sold to 
plants in the manufacturing industries. 

FACTORY regularly carries the advertising 
of more than 350 leading manufacturers placed 
by over 200 advertising agencies. During the 
past 12 months, FACTORY has carried more 
than 1800 pages of advertising. 

While hundreds of individual products have 
been advertised, these general classifications in- 
dicate the type of products regularly adver- 
tised in FACTORY: building maintenance and 
construction materials; electrical equipment; 
factory control systems; factory furniture; 
heating, ventilating, and air conditioning; in- 
struments, meters and recorders; insurance; 
lighting; lubrication; materials handling; ma- 
terials for manufacture; mechanical power 
transmission; packing and shipping; pipe sys- 
tems and valves; power generation; products 
contributing to safety, health, and comfort; 
Sanitary equipment; shop equipment and sup- 
plies; welding. 


 JTomornow's Gusinessa Pane. TODAY 


ce also advertisements of the Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
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and the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., in the front index section. 
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1’ planning your industrial sales and ad 
vertising program give spec ial attention 


to the shipbuilding market . . . a market 
that is certain to continue at the peak ot 


capacity production for many years to 


come 


Marine Market at Record Peak 


The magnitude of present marine activ 
ity is indicated by the 20-year record 
volume of shipbuilding under way on Sep 
tember 1, 1940. The combined naval and 
merchant ship construction at that time 
exceeded 3,600,000 tons. Merchant ship 
construction on September 1, 1940, totaled 
1,602,000 gross tons . more than double 
the volume building one year previous . . . 
and more than thirty times the tonnage 
building on January 1, 1935! 


This is a market that offers exceptional 
immediate and long-term business oppor 
tunities—-a market in which vigorous sales 
and advertising efforts throughout the vear 
will prove most timely and profitable. 


Concentrate Your Marine Sales 
Efforts 


In selling your products to the active 
marine market, it is particularly important 
to concentrate your sales efforts on the men 
who are responsible for the design and con 
struction of new ships, and those who select 
and specify materials and equipment for 
ship operation and ship repair. These men 
include executives of shipbuilding and ship 
operating companies, marine superintend 
ents, naval architects, marine engineers, 
and chief engineers and licensed assistants 
aboard ship. 


You can contact these important men di 
rectly and economically in every marine 
center of the country through Marine En 
gineering and Shipping Review .. . for 
they comprise the majority of its circula- 
tion. In fact this publication has consist- 
ently maintained a wide margin of leader- 
ship in service to the marine industry and 


to manufacturers, and it stands pre-emi- 
nent in circulation, in editorial leadership, 
in reader interest, and in advertising value. 


Marine Market Coverage 


Through its high-quality, diversified edi 
torial content, Marine Engineering and 
Shipping Review covers every important 
branch of marine activity—ship operation, 
ship construction and ship repair. It has 
the largest paid audited circulation and 
the most effective total coverage of key 
marine men of any marine business paper 
in this country. Its coverage is composed 
of subscribers who pay the subscription 
price for a service they want ... proof of 
its dominant position as an advertising 
medium. In addition, the manner in which 
marine men with buying power continue to 
subscribe year after year, as shown by the 
uniformly high percentage of renewals—7 
out of every 10—is conclusive evidence of 
the high standing and exceptional recogni 
tion of Marine Engineering and Shipping 
Review. 

The fact that leading manufacturers of 
marine products and equipment recognize 
Marine Engineering and Shipping Review’s 
pre-eminence in advertising value is evi- 
denced by the foremost position of this 
publication in volume of advertising car- 
ried. During the first nine months of 1940, 


Here’s Your Direct 
Means of Approach 
to the 20-Year Record 
Marine Market .. . 


You Can Profit Through This 
Major Business Paper Serving 
A Major Industrial Field 


Marine Engineering and Shipping Review 
led its field in number of advertising pages 
by a margin of 64 per cent. 


Service to Advertisers 


In addition to the forceful selling in- 
fluence of the advertising pages, Marine 
Engineering and Shipping Review presents 
to advertisers three valuable auxiliary sales 
services: 


1. The Weekly Bulletin of advance in- 
formation, providing reliable, au- 
thenticated news items each week 
on new construction, recondition- 
ing, repair work, and other marine 
developments. 

2. Marine Outlook letters, issued from 
time to time, augmenting the Week- 
ly Bulletin and giving spot news of 
marine developments of particular 
importance. 

3. The Marine Directory, an annual 
service that furnishes an authenti 
cated list of 1,839 ship owners and 
operators, with their personnel—and 
also a list of 543 shipyards, dry 
docks and repair yards, with equip- 
ment and personnel of officials. 


These sales services, together with the 
effective selling force of the advertising 
pages of Marine Engineering and Shipping 
Review, should be an important part of 
your campaign for promoting marine sales 
For rates, circulation breakdown, and 
mechanical data see listing in the marine 
section of this Market Data Book. 


qd) Marine Engineering @ 


and shih hing heview 





A Simmons-Boardman Publication 


30 Church Street, 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 
Los Angeles 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 
San Francisco Seattle 


New York, N. Y. 
Washington, D. © 
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I, the fall of 1940, the shipbuilding 
industry in the United States had ex- 
panded to a new high peak of activity. 
Combined merchant and naval ship- 
building reached a total of more than 
8.600.000 tons: a volume not even re- 
motely approached in two decades. 
This program of construction will as- 
sure capacity work in the nation’s ship- 
yards for many years to come, with 
considerable expansion of shipyard 
facilities and equipment. 

Estimated last year to represent a 
market involving an expenditure of 
three-quarters of a billion dollars an- 
nually, the shipbuilding industry today 
has reached an even higher level in 
annual dollar outlay. Of the cost of 
new construction, approximately half 
is used for the purchase of materials, 
machinery and equipment in the marine 
supply field. 

That this expansion of shipbuilding 
facilities is and will continue to be an 
important effect of the vast shipbuild- 
ing program is indicated by the fact 
that construction of additional equip- 
ment and facilities was authorized by 
the U. S. Government in October, 1940. 
The funds allocated amount to $96,- 
961,146 and will be distributed to va- 
rious shipyards and plants for new 
ways, shops, machine tools and other 
machinery and equipment, as a part 
of the shipbuilding program, reports 
Marine Engineering and Shipping Re- 
view. 


Merchant Ship Construction 


On September 1, 1940, merchant ship- 
building under way in American yards 
reached a total of over 1,600,000 gross 
tons, the highest point in some twenty 
years. This new high in construction 
included the orders placed during the 
first eight months of 1940 for 74 new 
merchant vessels of 2,000 gross tons 
and over, aggregating 684,280 gross 
tons. 

Of the merchant ship construction 
under way on September 1, 1940, 1,523,- 
015 tons consisted of 184 large ships of 
2,000 gross tons and over, while 78,940 
tons represented 176 smaller propelled 
and non-propelled vessels. This is 
shown in an accompanying table. The 
total tonnage building represented a 
rise of 165 per cent since January 1, 
1939; a period of a little over a year 
and a half, and over thirty times the 
volume on January 1, 1935. Included in 
the vessels of more than 2,000 tons each 
were 130 ships totaling 1,028,135 gross 
tons under way in the United States 
Maritime Commission program, and 54 
vessels totaling 494,880 gross tons being 
built for private ship operators. 

A significant feature of the marine 
market, according to Marine Engineer- 
ing and Shipping Review, is the fact 
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that 45 per cent of the tonnage build- 
ing in September, 1940, was ordered 
since the first of the year, which means 
that a vast proportion of expenditures 
for equipment and materials for pres- 
ent shipbuilding remains to be dis- 
bursed. Another important feature of 
1940 activity was the increase in the 
number of large merchant ships or- 
dered by private operators entirely 
apart from the United States Mari- 
time Commission program. During the 
first eight months of this year, 16 ship 
operators ordered 45 vessels of 2,000 
gross tons or over, which totaled 420,- 
180 gross tons. 

The extent to which the present ac- 
tivity represents large future equip- 
ment purchases is indicated by the 
progress of the United States Mari- 
time Commission’s construction pro- 
gram. On September 1, 1940, the Com- 
mission reported that the program had 
reached a total of 174 merchant vessels 
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Marine Engineering and Shipping Review. 


actually ordered, involving a total cost 
of $457,660,352. Of this number, 44 
ships costing $136,583,673 had been 
completed, leaving a balance of 130 
vessels under construction at an aggre- 
gate cost of $321,076,679. 

Prominent in the Maritime Commis- 
sion’s construction program are orders 
placed for 38 C-1 type cargo vessels, 
40 C-2 type cargo vessels, 30 C-3 type 
cargo vessels, 18 C-3 type passenger- 
cargo vessels, 12 cargo vessels for the 
American Export Lines, 6 passenger- 
cargo vessels for the Mississippi Ship- 
ping Company, 6 cargo ships for the 
Seas Shipping Company. The pro- 
gram also included the recently com- 
pleted passenger liner America, and 23 
tankers. 

The present merchant shipbuilding 
activity is a part of a long-term con- 
struction program. While the Maritime 
Commission’s minimum program calls 
for the construction of 500 ships in ten 
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years at a cost of about one billion and 
a quarter dollars, emphasis has re- 
cently been placed on the fact that 
the program will not cease at the end 
of the decade; it will go on indefinitely 
at the rate of 50 new vessels per year. 
Adding substantially to the volume of 
construction represented by this pro- 
gram are the orders placed by private 
ship operators for large merchant ships 
and for a wide variety of smaller craft. 


Naval Construction 


In addition to the expansion of mer- 
chant shipbuilding, the largest naval 
construction program in history was 
ordered during 1940. At the beginning 
of the year, 74 naval vessels totaling 
almost 500,000 displacement tons were 
under construction, exclusive of small 
torpedo boats and submarine chasers 
and two unallocated cruisers. Between 
June 1 and September 10, 1940, orders 
were placed for 292 additional naval 
vessels. Of these, 201 ships to cost 
$3,861,053,312 were ordered on Septem- 
ber 9, following the signing by the 
President of the Second Supplemental 
National Defense Appropriation Act. 
These orders brought the total naval 
construction up to 345 vessels aggregat- 
ing more than 2,000,000 displacement 
tons, exclusive of tugs, certain auxil- 
iary vessels, and small submarine 
chasers and torpedo boats. Included in 
the 345 ships are 17 battleships, 12 air- 
craft carriers, 48 cruisers, 170 destroy- 
ers, 81 submarines, 11 tenders, 3 mine- 
sweepers, 2 repair ships and 1 mine 
layer. 

This huge program, involving a total 
expenditure of many billions of dollars, 
will afford a vast market for a wide 
variety of ship equipment and materials 
as well as shipyard equipment and sup- 
piles, Marine Engineering and Ship- 
ping Review points out. Of the 345 
naval ships, 253 are being built in 
private shipyards in all parts of the 
country, and 92 are under construction 
in United States Navy Yards. Naval 
construction is augmented each year 
by a variety of vessels for other gov- 
ernment services including Coast Guard 
cutters, tenders, barges and other pro- 
pelled and non-propelled craft. 


The American 


Merchant Marine 

According to the United States 
Maritime Commission Division of Re- 
search, the total seagoing private and 
government-owned fleets of the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine, exclusive of lake 
and river tonnage, comprise 1,300 
vessels of 1,000 gross tons and over, 
aggregating 7,648,876 gross tons. Of 
this total, the foreign trade fleet, exclu- 
sive of tankers, totals 316 privately- 
owned freight and combination passen- 
ger-cargo vessels, totaling 1,899,092 
gross tons, and 42 government-owned 
vessels of 303,718 gross tons. 

In coastwise service, there are 396 
privately-owned vessels, aside from 
tankers, aggregating 1,820,298 gross 
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Merchant Ships Building in 
United States Yards (Sep- 
tember 1, 1940) 


(2,000 Gross Tons and Over) 


Number : 

Non- Gross 

pro- ton- 

Classi- pro- ton- 
fication Steam Diesel pelled nage 
Pass.-Cargo 18 $ 0 191,100 
Tanker . 19 i) 0 574,916 
Cargo 73 29 0 748,999 
Carferry l 0 0 6,000 
Ferry : l 0 0 2,000 
Total .142 42 0 1,523,015 


Propelled and Non-Propelled 
Vessels of Miscellaneous 





Types 
(Under 2,000 Gross Tons) 

Tug 1 24 0 
Tanker s @ 2 0 
Towboat es 13 0 
Ferry . 2 2 0 
Trawler 0 2 0 500 
Schooner ; 0 1 0 95 
Oil and Cargo 0 1 0 375 
Ie accessn © 0 127 64,010 

Total —. 45 127 78,940 
Total number of vessels........ 360 


Total gross tonnage ovccec sds Oen,wee 
—Marine Engineering 
and Shipping Review. 











tons. Of these, 46 vessels totaling 256,- 
854 gross tons are of the passenger- 
cargo type and 350 vessels totaling 
1,563,444 gross tons are cargo ships. 

In addition, there are in the laid-up 
fleet, 68 privately-owned freight and 
combination vessels totaling 262,621 
gross tons and 108 government-owned 
ships of these types totaling 739,381 
gross tons. 

The tanker fleet totals 370 vessels of 
2,623,766 gross tons. Of these, 68 
vessels, aggregating 494,170 gross tons, 
are in foreign trade; 297 vessels of 
2,087,020 gross tons are in coastwise 
trade; and 5 vessels totaling 42,576 
gross tons are laid up. 


Reconditioning, 


Modernization 

Reconditioning, modernization and 
repair of vessels is always an important 
part of the marine market. Rehabilita- 
tion of existing vessels for new serv- 
ices, thorough overhauling of vessels re- 
moved from the idle fleet, and modern- 
ization work required in many instances 
to meet the latest regulations of the 
Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navi- 
gation relating to fire preventing, de- 
tecting and extinguishing equipment, 
provide an active market for products 
and services. Other modernization work 
is directed toward increasing safety 
and effecting more economical opera- 
tion and greater earning power. 

The repair and reconditioning of 
Great Lakes vessels represent an im- 
portant market because these vessels 
operate for but seven or eight months 
a year and assurance of continuous 
efficient service is obtained by repair 
and reconditioning during winter 
months. Operations of Great Lakes 
vessels during the 1939 season showed 
marked increases over 1938, the num- 
ber of vessels in active service being 


substantially greater than in the pre- 
vious year. 

To operate and maintain the large 
merchant and naval fleets also involves 
large expenditures. Consumable stores 
and equipment must constantly be re- 
plenished throughout the life of these 
ships. 


1939 Operations 

While shipbuilding statistics for the 
year 1939 fall far short of indicating 
the full extent of the present shipbuild- 
ing expansion, they serve to show the 
widespread and diversified annual pro- 
duction of shipbuilding in this coun- 
try. According to Marine Engineering 
and Shipping Review, 42 yards re- 
ported the completion of 438,138 gross 
tons of merchant ship construction as 
compared with 323,082 gross tons in 
1938. Under construction at the begin- 
ning of 1940, 44 yards reported 1,230,- 
259 gross tons of merchant vessels com- 
pared with 29 yards reporting 604,619 
gross tons of ships under construction 
on January 1, 1939. 

Of the merchant tonnage built in 
1939, 49 per cent consisted of steam- 
ships, 12 per cent of motorships and 39 
per cent of non-propelled craft. Under 
construction on January 1, 1940, 66 per 
cent were steamships, 26 per cent were 
motorships, and 8 per cent were non- 
propelled vessels. 

Of the total output of the shipyards 
in 1939, including both naval and mer- 
chant tonnage, Atlantic Coast ship- 
yards produced 70 per cent, Western 
river yards, 29 per cent, and the Great 
Lakes and Pacific Coast yards, 0.5 per 
cent each. Atlantic Coast yards as of 
January 1, 1940, were building 83 per 
cent of the tonnage under construction, 
Pacific Coast yards 11 per cent, West- 
ern River yards, 5 per cent and Great 
Lakes yards, 1 per cent. 


Trends 

The trend in new construction now 
under way and proposed is toward 
higher speeds, larger carrying capacity 
and a higher ratio of cubic capacity to 
deadweight in hull design and toward 
higher steam pressures and tempera- 
tures in marine power plants. For 
large vessels, geared turbine propelling 
machinery with watertube boilers pre- 
dominates, although Diesel power is 
being used in a considerable number of 
new ships. Forty-two of the 174 ves 
sels ordered under the Maritime Com- 
mission’s program since its inception 
have Diesel engines, and 8 of th 
74 large merchant vessels ordered since 
January 1, 1940, are Diesel-propelled 
For small vessels, Diesel power is mai! 
ly used as shown by the fact that o! 
49 propelled vessels of less than 2,000 
gross tons building on September 
1940, 45 were Diesel powered. 

In current design, the tendency is to 
increase the safety of vessels and to 
provide cargo-handling equipment of 
an amount and type that will insure a 
minmum of lay time in port. Other fac- 
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ters receiving emphasis are safety and 
comfort of the crew, fire prevention and 
safety-at-sea construction. An _ out- 
standing example of the art of ship- 


building as developed in the United 
States is the new passenger liner 
America completed for the United 


States Lines early in July, 1940—the 
largest and speediest passenger vessel 
ever built in an American yard, and 
also the safest transatlantic liner ever 
constructed anywhere in the world. 

The use of welding in ship construc- 
tion has come into prominence with the 
completion of several vessels in which 
the main part of the hull is entirely 
electric welded. Lightweight alloys are 
finding extensive use in shipbuilding. 
The practical relative values of miscel- 
laneous materials and equipment re- 
quired for usual types of vessels built 
in the United States, consisting of 
passenger and combination 
tankers, cargo vessels, yachts and small 
craft, are shown in the adjoining 
chart. 

In 1939 there were 1,140 vessel-oper- 
ating companies in the United States, 
of which 54 per cent were on the At- 
lantic Coast, 21 per cent on the Great 
Lakes, 11 per cent on the Pacific Coast, 
7 per cent on the Gulf Coast and 7 per 
cent on the western rivers. 

Officials of ship operating companies 
who are directly interested in specifica- 
tion and purchase of materials and sup- 
plies are operating managers, purchas- 
ing agents, marine superintendents, 
port captains, port engineers and port 
stewards. 


vessels, 


In most cases of new construction or 
large conversion or _ reconditioning 
work, matters relating to specification 
and purchase of materials, fittings, fur- 
nishings and miscellaneous equipment 
are under the jurisdiction of a consult- 
ing naval architect (or if a large or- 
ganization, a naval architect employed 
by the operating company) in conjunc- 
tion with a marine superintendent, port 
engineer, port captain and port stew- 
ard. 


Small Craft 


It is estimated by MoToR BoatinG 
that there are approximately 2,000,000 
motor boats of all kinds in the United 
States. One million of these are powered 
with inboard marine engines, and one 
million are driven by detachable out- 
board motors. The one million inboard 
motor boats can be divided into ap- 
proximately 200,000 cabin cruisers and 
800,000 runabouts and utility boats. 
There are over 310,000 motor boats 
ised on Federal waterways, assigned 
dentifying numbers by the Bureau of 
Navigation, Department of Commerce, 
ind over 4,100 larger documented pri- 
ate yachts. There are also over a 
undred thousand small sailboats with- 

it motors, and perhaps a million row- 

vats. 

In addition, there are 9,440 gasoline 
nd 5,387 oil (Diesel and semi-Diesel) 
powered motor boats subject to other 
rms of federal registration. 


There are about 12,000 separate 
establishments within the industry ex- 
clusive of manufacturers of marine sup- 
plies and accessories, such as hardware, 
paints, shafting, propellers, etc. This 
number embraces retailers and whole- 
salers of marine supplies, ship chan- 
dlers, engine dealers, boat dealers, ex- 
porters, buyers and forwarders, boat 
yards, repair and service stations, ma- 
rine railways and storage yards, boat 
manufacturers and _ builders, naval 
architects, yacht brokers and marine 
motor manufacturers. 

It costs from $100 to $216,000 yearly 
to operate and maintain a motor boat, 
depending on its size. The market an- 
nually consumes approximately 1,000,- 
000,000 gallons of gasoline, 50,000,000 
gallons of motor oil and between 5.,- 
000,000 and 10,000,000 gallons of paints, 
varnishes, lacquers and enamels. 

The small boat industry is playing an 
important part in our national defense 
program; contracts already let or in 
view amount to at least $50,000,000. 
American and foreign governments 
have been among the largest customers 
of the boat industry since the first 


World War, buying many types of mo- 
tor torpedo boats, coast defense and 
harbor patrols, airplane rescue and 
crash boats, as well as the more con- 
ventional tenders and work boats re- 
quired by the Navy, lighthouse service, 
army engineers and other government 
departments. It is also expected that 
the consumer demand for purely pleas- 
ure craft will be greatly stimulated by 
the accelerated business and labor em- 
ployment resulting from the defense 
building program. 


Associations 

American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 11 Broadway, New York. 

American Power Boat Association, 
Shoreham Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Association of Engine & 
Boat Manufacturers, Inc., 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. 

National Council of American Ship- 
builders, Inc., 21 West St., New York. 

The Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers, 29 W. 39th St., New 
York. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market data information, published by business 


publications covering this field, are available without charge (while supply lasts) to 


advertisers and agency executives. 
through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
Annual Report of Shipbuilding 

Complete statistics of the 
shipbuilding activity, listing 
completed during the year and vessels 
under construction on January 1. Pub- 
lished each year in the January Marine 
Engineering and Shipping Review and 
made available in reprint form. 


year’s 
vessels 


Facts and Figures Concerning the 
American Marine Industry 
A general booklet on the marine mar- 


ket published by Marine Progress. 


They may be had direct from the publishers, or 


Marine Market Data 

Statistics and charts issued from 
time to time during the year by Marine 
Engineering and Shipping Review, 
showing the progress in shipbuilding 
activity. 
Marine Outlook 

A market news bulletin § published 
from time to time, giving last minute 


spot-news of developments in_ ship- 
building and other marine activity. 
Issued by Marine Engineering and 


Shipping Review. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


American Marine Engineer, The, Machin- 
ists Bldg., Washington, D. C. Published 
by Marine Pub. Co. Est. 1907. Subscrip- 


tion $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 74x 
10. Published 10th. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 9,500. Rates— 
Times Page % Page % Page 
l $100.00 $60.00 $35.00 
6 85.00 50.00 28.00 
12 80.00 45.00 25.00 


Better Shipping Annual, 425 Fourth Ave., 


New York. Published by Shipping Man- 
agement, Inc. Est. 1939. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 9x12. Type size, 7x12. Pub- 


lished annually, Oct. 15. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s statement), 8,000. Rates—1l1 page, 
$175; 2 pages, $325; add’l. pages, $125; 
% page, $100; 4% pase, $55. Standard col- 
or, $15; special color, $50; bleed, $20. 

Log, The, 605 Market St., San Francisco, 
Calif. Published by Log Publications, Inc. 
Est. 1923. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 6th. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Sworn), 2,458, (gross), 2,970. 
Merchant marine licensed engineers and 


deck officers, 52%; ship operating com- 
panies, officials, marine supts., port en- 
gineers, 21%; others, 27%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $100.00 $60.00 $35.00 
6 85.00 50.00 27.50 
12 80.00 45.00 25.00 


Standard color, $20; bleed, 10% extra. 
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Marine Age, 75 West St., New York. Pub- 
lished by Gardner Pub. Corp. Est. 1927. 
Subscription, 2, partly free and con- 
trolled. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 0-2. Circulation (sworn), 2,609, 
Executives of ship-owning and operating 
companies, 21%; marine supts., port en- 
gineers, captains, purchasing agents, etc. 
35%; executives of shipbuilding and re- 
pairing companies, 15%; government de- 
partments, 7%; others, 22%. tates—1 
page, $110; 6 pages, $90; 12 pages, $75. 
Standard color, $25; bleed, 10%. 

Marine Engineering and Shipping Re- 
view, 30 Church St., New York Pub- 
lished by Simmons-Boardman Publish- 
ing Corp. Sst. 1878 Subscription $3 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published 10th. Forms close Ist. Agency 
discounts, 15% on display space and 
color if paid in 30 days. 2% ten days 
Member A. B. P. N, I. A, A. statement 
on request. Circulation (ABC), 4,181, 
(gross), 4,018. Shipbuilding and ship 
repair companies, 19%; ship operating 
companies, 11%; merchant marine offi- 
cers, 36%: professional men, 6%; ma- 
rine supplies and equipment, 9%; Allied 
marine industries, including Navy, 14%: 
all others, 5% Advertising tates—1 


page, $220; 6 pages, $165; 12 pages, 
$150; 24 pages, $135; 36 pages, $130; 48 
pages or more, $125. Bleed, $25 a page 
extra, 


262. 
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For additional data see page 
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Marine Journal, 5 Beekman St., New 
York. Published by Primrose Pub. Corp. 
Est. 1878. Subscription, $2. Type page, 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 10th. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 3,202. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $105.00 $60.00 $35.00 
12 90.00 48.00 27.50 
Marine News, 26 Water St., New York. 


Published by New York Marine News Co., 
Inc. Est. 1914. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 9%x12%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 5th preceding. 
Agency discounts, 13-2. Circulation 
{ABC), 2,214, (gross), 3,667, Shipbuild- 
ing and repair companies, 11%; ship op- 
—-. companies, 22%; merchant ma- 
rine officers, 20%; professional men, 6%; 
marine supplies and equipment, 16%; al- 
lied marine industries, 9%; others, 13%. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $180.00 $108.00 $63.00 
6 140.00 75.00 40.00 
12 120.00 70.00 37.50 
Color rates on request; bleed, $25. 


Marine Progress, 95 Broad St., New York. 
Published by Marine Progress, Inc. Est. 
1933. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7x10. Published list. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), free 
(controlled), 3,630, Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $72.00 $42.00 
6 105.00 62.00 
12 90.00 562.00 
Color rates on request. 


Motorship and Diesel Boating, 192 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. Published by 
Diesel Pubs., Inc. Est. 1916. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 10%x13%. Type page, 


8x10. Published ist. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), paid, 2,473; free 
(controlled), 1,717; gross, 4,190. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $90.00 $50.00 
137.50 82.50 45.00 
12 1256.00 75.00 40.00 
Standard color, $35. 
Nautical Gazette, 20 Vesey St., New York, 


N. Y¥. Published by John C, Broderick. 
Est, 1871. Subsc ription, $2. Type size, 
7%x9% Published 10th. Forms close 
lst. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 3,015; (gross), 3,488. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $130.00 $75.00 40.00 
6 120.00 65.00 35.00 
12 100.00 60.00 33.00 


Color rates on request. 

New York Maritime-Register, 11-15 Moore 
St.. New York. Published by World's 
Maritime News Co. Est. 1869. Subscrip- 
tion, $50. Type page, 9%x12. Published 
Wednesday. Forms close Tuesday. Agen- 
cy discounts, 10-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page Page Page 
1 $96.00 50.00 30.00 
4 80.00 46.00 26.00 
13 72.00 40.00 22.00 
26 66.00 36.00 20.00 
52 54.00 28.00 15.00 


Color rates on request. 

Pacific Marine Review, 500 Sansome St., 
San Francisco, Calif. Published by Jas. 
S. Hines. Official paper, Pacific American 
Steamship Assn. Est. 1904. Subscription, 
$1.50. Trim size, 9%x12%. Type page, 7x 
10. Published Ist. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation, 3,000, 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $160.00 $90.00 $50.00 
6 120.00 65.00 40.00 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 


Color rates on request. 

Pacific Ports and Marine News, 408 Ma- 
rion St., Seattle, Wash. Est. 1904. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x12. Type 
page, 6% x10. Published 20th. Forms close 
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15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 


2,491. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $100.00 60.00 $35.00 
6 75.00 37.50 22.50 
12 65.00 32.50 17.50 

Standard color, $30. 

Shipping Register, 405 Sansome St., San 


Francisco, Calif. Published by Under- 
writers Report, Inc. Est. 1919. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Saturday. Forms close Wednesday. 
Agency discounts, 15%. Circulation (Pub- 


lisher’s Statement), 2,462; (gross), 2,607. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $80.00 $48.00 $33.00 
13 60.00 38.00 27.00 
26 50.00 33.00 23.00 
52 40.00 25.00 19.00 


Color rates on request. 
Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers, 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
Waterways Journal, 1605 Chemical Bldg., 
St. Louis. Published by Donald _ T. 
Wright, Est. 1887. Subscription, $3.50. 
Type page, 8%x11%. Published Saturday. 
Forms close Thursday. Agency discounts, 


none. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $55.00 $30.00 
13 60.00 32.50 17.50 
26 55.00 30.00 16.25 
52 50.00 27.50 15.00 

World Ports, 20 Vesey St., New York, 

N. Y¥. Published by John C. Broderick 

Est. 1919. Subscription, $2. Type size, 

7%x9%. Published 15th. Forms close 


15-2, Circulation 


5th. Agency discount, 
(sworn), 3,02 


(Publisher’s Statement), 
gross, 3,263. 


Times 1 Page % Page Page 
; $150.00 $80.00 45.00 
130.00 70.00 40.00 
12 110.00 60.00 35.00 


Color rate, $30. Bleed rate, $20. 


MOTOR BOATS 
Boating Industry, The, 505 Pleasant St., 
St. Joseph, Mich. Published by Boating 
Industry. Est. 1938. Free (controlled). 
Type size, 7x10. Trim size, 8%x11%. Pub- 
lished six times a year, Jan. 10, Mar. 1, 
April 15, May 15, July 15, Oct. 15. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 
9,250. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$200.00 $110.00 $65.00 

3 $160.00 90.00 55.00 

135.00 77.50 45.00 


6 
Standard color, $30. 
Mid-West Yachting News, 955 E. Jeffer- 
son, Detroit, Mich. Published by Walter 
E. Brennan, Est. 1933. Subscription, $1.50. 
Trim size, 9%x12. Type page, 7%x10. 
Published 5th. Forms close ist. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 

Statement), 2,500. — 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$80.00 $40.00 $20.00 

12 72.00 36.00 18.00 


Motor Boat, combined with Power Boat- 
ing, 63 Beekman St., New York. Pub- 
lished by Motor Boat Pubs., Inc. Est. 
1904. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published ist. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (ABC), 28,702. wv 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $120.00 $65.00 
6 180.00 100.00 55.00 
12 150.00 90.00 50.00 

Standard color, $40 page; bleed, 15% 

additional. 

Motor Boating, 572 Madison Ave., New 


York. Published by Hearst Magazines, 
Inc. Est. 1907. Yachtsmen and motor boat 
owners, builders, designers, dealers and 
marine engine manufacturers. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10%. Published ist. Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 


(ABC) 32,029; (gross), 34,297. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $325.00 $180. 00 $115.00 
6 280.00 160.00 100.00 
12 240.00 140.00 85.00 


One page or more per issue in 12 con- 
secutive issues, total of 12 pages within 
a year, $200; total of 18 pages within 
a year, $190; total of 24 pages within a 
year, $180; total of 36 pages within a 
year, $170. 

Standard color $100; Bleed 15%. 


Pacific Motor Boat, 71 Columbia St., Se- 


attle, Wash. Published by Miller Free- 
man Publications. Est. 1908. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 


page, 6%x10. Published 25th preceding. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 


Net 6,182, (gross), 7,005. as. 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $200.00 $125.00 stoo. 00 
7 150.00 90.00 75.00 
13 125.00 75.00 50.00 
Rudder, The, 9 Murray St., New York. 


Est. 1890. Published by Rudder Publish- 
ing Co. Subscription, $3. Trim _ size, 
9%x11%. Type page, 7%x9%. Published 
25th. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (ABC), 18,974; 
(gross), 20,578. Rates—1l1 page, $250; 6 
pages, $225; 12 pages, $200. 

Standard color, $75; bleed, $275. 


Sea, 844 Wall St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Published by Pacific Coast Publication, 
Inc. Est. 1937. Subscription, $2.50. Trim 
8%x11%. Type size, 7%x10. Pub- 


size, 
25th. Forms close 15th. Agency 


lished 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s 
Statement), 3.838; (gross), 4,175, Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
3 $140.00 $75.00 $45.00 
120.00 65.00 40.00 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 
Color rate, $25.00; bleed rate, 10%. 


Yachting, 205 E. 42nd St., New York. Pub- 
lished by Yachting Publishing Corp. 
Est. 1907. Subscription, $4 Trim size, 
9%x12%. Type page, 8 5/16x11%. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (ABC), 21,- 


S71; (gross), 21,769. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $160.00 $85.00 
6 250.00 135.00 78.00 
12 200.00 110.00 70.00 
Color rates on request; Bleed 10%. 
CANADA 


Canadian Boating, 2118 Bleury St., Mont- 
real, Canada. Published by Hugh C. Mac- 
Lean Publications, Inc. Est. 1926. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size. 10%x14. Type 
page, 9x12%. Published monthly. Forms 
close 10 days preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement) (gross), 5,300. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $105.00 $55.00 $35.00 
+ 94.50 50.00 30.00 

90.00 47.25 25.00 


9 
Color rate $20. 
Harbour and Shipping, Marine Blidgz., 
Vancouver, B. C. Published by Progress 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1918. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type size, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 


discount, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher’s 
Statement) 1,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $50.00 $28.00 $15.00 
6 45.00 25.00 13.50 
12 40.00 22.00 12.00 


Lillie’s Coast Guide, A106 Marine Bldg., 
Vancouver, Canada. Published by Prog- 
ress Publishing Co., Ltd. Est. 1936. Free, 
controlled. Trim size, 7x10. Type page, 
6x8%. Fifth annual edition. Published 
January, 1941. Forms close Jan. 15th 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 
(Sworn), 6,000. Rates—l1 page, $90; % 
page, $50; 4% page, $27; % page, $15. 
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| 
How to Get the Most Out of the 
Market Data Book Number 


HE Market Data Book Number of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
is intended to supply information of two general types — facts 


about markets and facts about mediums. 


Basic information covering all industrial and trade fields has 
been obtained from hundreds of original sources. INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING does not do original research, but aims to credit those 


who are compiling statistical data and other marketing data. 


The general picture of trades and industries supplied through The 
Market Data Book Number furnishes a good starting-point for any 
research job. The specific study of the marketing of an individual 
product may proceed much more advantageously after the outline 


of the field as a whole has been noted. 


The classification of business papers by markets is one of the 
most useful features of this issue. The classifications have been 
made carefully, and indicate to advertisers and merchandisers the 
specific mediums through which given markets may be covered to 


best advantage. 


Where publications cover more than one specific field, cross- 


references are used to indicate additional coverage. 


Users of this volume are invited to write to us for further 


information on any subject covered in its pages. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


100 E. Ohio St., Chicago . . . New York Office: 330 W. 42nd St. 
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MEAT PACKING, BY-PRODUCTS 





Buyers Select National Provisioner 


Advertising of 179 
Firms Carried by 


L -ading Paper in 


Packing Industry 


Compilation of data for use in its 
innual promotional brochure, “Meat 
Packing,” disclosed the informatio1 
that 179 firms are under contract 
hus far this vear (September, 
and that 101 


wencies have selected the 


advertising 
National 


Provisioner as the medium for 


lients advertising campaigns 


Numbered among the 
ulvertisers who are represented are 
many whose products are widely 
used in the Meat Packing Industry 
Many of these, too, are listed among 
the torty who have been continuous 


National Pro 


more 


advertisers in the 
visionet lo! ten vears or 
hese are listed on page 20 of the 


brochurt 

Included in agencies 
which place space in the National 
rovisioner are practically the en 
tire list of organizations which have 
earn in enviable reputation in the 
preparation of industrial advertising 
campaigns. One full page in the 
hure, “Meat Packing,” is de 
voted to the listing of advertisers 
ind advertising agencies 


obser 


vation in the brochure 


\n interesting 


that under the gen- 
eral heading of “Cir 
culation and Readership.” 
Treating this controversial 
ubject without gloves, 
the promotional piece 
comes out flatly with the 
statement that “there is a 


time in the life of a pub 


1¢€ National 


Extending the discussion, “Meat 
Packing” gives a detailed analysis of 
National Provisioner circulation, the 
methods used to obtain it, the lack of 
any high pressure type of subscrip 
tion effort such as premiums, field 
men and two, three and five year 
offers. Nearly 100 subscribers, the 
brochure points out, have been read- 
ers of the National Provisioner for 
thirtv-eight years and have paid $3 
each year for the publication over 
that period of time. At the present 


time more than half of the total 


number of subscribers have been 


readers for more than five years. 


\nother phase of the discussion 


upon which = special 


emphasis is 
placed is the fact that more than 
sixty per cent of the subscribers to 
the National 


their subscriptions to the publica- 


Provisioner renew 


tion upon receipt of first notice that 
renewal is due. 
The outstanding renewal per- 


of the publication—in ex- 


centage | 


80% for the past eight 


cess of 
vears, 1932-1939—is an important 
factor in reaching the conclusion 
that in the case of the National Pro 
visioner the terms “Circulation” and 


“Readership” are synonymous 


For the industrial advertising ex- 
ecutive who seeks the why and 
wherefore of editorial content of a 


business paper, the brochure will 





ee ae 





Buying conferences are the usual thing in the Meat Packing Industry 407 c 

Every department affected is consulted before purchase is made and / 0. 
that is why the qualitative penetration of the National Provisioner 
is so essential to your sales success 


Also Chosen Vehicle 
For Sales Messages 
By 101 Advertising 

r 


Agencies This Yez 


prove especially interesting. Under 
the general head “Meeting the Sub- 
scriber’s Needs,” the brochure an- 
alyzes in detail each department of 
the weekly publication, convincingly 
portraying the definite value of the 


information contained therein. 


Sustaining the contention that the 
National 


market with no seasonal slumps,” 


Provisioner reaches “a 


the brochure points out that it is 
Meat 


Packing Industry with the every 


impossible to measure the 


day industrial yardstick. “Livestock 


supplies alone,” it points out, 


‘gauge activity. Where practically 
every other industry has strict con 
trol over its supply of raw material, 
the packing industry has none 
Every animal that reaches market, 
and is offered for sale, is purchased 
the day of arrival and the shipper 


paid in cash.” 


In further substantiation of the 
year-around nature of the market 
the brochure charts the volume of 
slaughter for a full year based on 
figures furnished by the 
Bureau of Animal Indus 
try. 

The brochure, attract- 
ively designed in cooper- 
ation with Grantham 
Graphics, is sized for 
ready filing and instantl) 
identifiable through use of 
an overlapping front co\ 
er. Those interested in the 
various phases of indus 
trial advertising are invit 
ed to write for a copy t 
The National Provisioner 
Dearborn St 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Meat Packing, By-Products 


(See also Food Manufacturing and Distribution) 





‘lL ue wholesale meat packing indus- 
try, as constituted for census purposes, 
includes establishments primarily en- 
gaged in the slaughtering of livestock 
to be sold fresh or to be used in can- 
ning or in making other products. It 
also includes those establishments which 
do no slaughtering but purchase meats 
from others and use them as material 
in canning, curing, etc. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported increases in the quantity of 
meat handled by these establishments 
as compared with 1937, but declines in 
employment, wages and the value of 
products. The 1939 census listed 1,516 
establishments with products valued at 
$2,649,292.810 as compared to $2,787,- 
357.940 in 1937. Wage earners aver- 
120,467 in 1939, and the cost of 
materials, supplies, fuel, purchased 
electrical energy and contract work 
amounted to $2,226,188,793 in 1939 as 
compared to $2,787,357,940 in 1937. 

The meat packing industry, during 
the fiscal year 1939, enjoyed the third 
largest pig crop since 1923. This in- 
crease in livestock supplies, which is 
the sole gauge of activity in this indus- 
try, is directly reflected in reports given 


aged 


by 830 meat packers for their 1939 
fiscal year. The reporting packers 
during their fiscal year had a total 


net gain of $52,554,525, equivalent to 
6.19 per cent of their average net 
worth, according to a recent report by 
the Agricultural Marketing Service. 
This return shows a great improvement 
over 1938 when net gain was only 0.23 
per cent of net worth. 

Every indication points toward the 
continued excellent showing of the meat 
packing industry. Sustained livestock 
supplies together with increasing con- 
sumer demand places the packer in the 
advantageous position of operating at 
efficient capacity with definitely better 
profit prospects. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has estimated the 1940 spring pig crop 
at 48,007,000 head; this is nearly 4% 
million under the 1939 figures, but more 
than 4% million over those for 1938 or 
any year in the four just preceding it. 
The Department of Agriculture also 
estimated that the number of sows to 
farrow in the fall of 1940 will be about 
12 per cent less than in the preceding 
fall. If the number of pigs saved this 
fall is also about 12 per cent less than 
last year, the combined spring and fall 
pig crops will be about 10 per cent less 
than in 1939. 

In the industry in this country there 

re 1,497 meat packers, 762 sausage 
anufacturers, 266 grease and tallow 
nanufacturers (renderers), 48 exclu- 
ive shortening manufacturers, 16 oleo- 
largarine and 75 glue and gelatine 
tanufacturers, according to The Na- 
tional Provisioner. 








’ . 
Meat Packers’ and Allied Manu- 
’ 
facturers’ Plants, by States 
2 . 8 
e otGe oo 
Ss t& es ws = 
» ey SA ES ae g 
& Wl os FS Ou = 
ws £2 20 &S £8 = 
$3 38 9538 Se Sa 
State Aah Na On na UA 
Alabama 18 6 
Arizona .. 9 
Arkansas 10 . 
California .. 92 49 18 6 4 
Colorado . 32 2 7 a 
Connecticut. 10 28 2 1 
Delaware . i 1 2 
rnc. 3 8 1 : 
Florida » 11 1 2 
Georgia . 30 9 9 5 
Idaho 12 1 , _ e« 
Illinois 75 91 14 4 2 16 
Indiana §2 13 14 1 1 2 
Iowa 39 9 26 a : 
Kansas ae 4 2 on 
Kentucky 31 4 3 ; 1 _ 
Louisiana 21 2 . 2 ae 
Maine .. 9 8 1 : 
Maryland 28 10 4 1 3 
ae 22 63 12 10 
Michigan 67 50 ’ 1 2 
Minnesota . 19 26 7 1 
Mississippi 12 i 
Missouri 42 22 1 1 2 
Montana 15 1 
Nebraska 31 6 7 
Nevada ... 6 
New Hamp. 2 8 1 
New Jersey 45 95 16 1 2 5 
New Mexico 6 , oa 
New York... 85 106 22 4 10 
No. Carolina 16 6 1 
No. Dakota 6 
Ohio ee 37 eo ) 2 1 
Oklahoma 33 6 1 
Oregon .... 28 3 ; 
Pennsylv'a .130 41 31 1 9 
Rhode Isl'd 6 13 2 1 
So. Carolina 12 ; ii 
So. Dakota. 8&8 2 : 
Tennessee .. 24 2 6 
Texas . 82 7 : 1 6 1 
| 10 6 : ea 
Vermont . 4 1 1 
Virginia . 27 7 5 4 1 
Washington. 44 13 1 5 
W. Virginia. 14 2 1 
Wisconsin 25 58 12 1 
Wyoming 7 1 , 

Total ...1.497 762 266 16 48 75 
Canada 8 19 en 3 
cl 6 
Mexico . 4 
Hawaii .. 1 

Grand 

Total .1,589 781 266 16 51 75 

1937 Bureau of Census figures for 
meat packers and sausage manufactur- 
ers are 1,160 and 786, respectively. 

The above data on meat packers and 
sausage manufacturers’ plants were fur- 
nished by The National Provisioner 
and are as of Sept. 1, 1940. Inclusion of 
Canada and new plants built since 1937 
census accounts for difference in fig- 
ures. Data on other four types of manu- 
facturers’ plants are from the _ 1937 
Census of Manufactures. 











There is no state in the Union but 
which owes part of its income to the 
meat packing business, nor is there a 
single state without its share of meat 
packing plants and by-products manu- 
facturers. 

The meat packing industry is headed 
by what is commonly known as the Big 
Four, each having an annual sales vol- 
ume in excess of $180,000,000 and 
operating a total of 137 manufacturing 
plants. Wholesale distribution flows 
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through more than 1,000 company- 
owned branch houses and other estab- 
lished distributors. These companies 
are followed by 58 large national com- 
panies with annual sales of $5,000,- 
000 to $80,000,000 each, and operating 
70 manufacturing plants; 318 sectional 
companies with sales volume from 
$1,000,000 to $5,000,000 each; 1,716 
companies each doing a business under 
$1,000,000; and 396 allied manufactur- 
ers each with wide variation in annual 
sales. 

Plants in the meat packing industry 
are complete and self-contained, as 
they do their own buying, processing, 


manufacturing and _ merchandising. 
They sell and distribute their own 
products. 


Under the direction of executives at 
the plant, each of the 137 manufactur- 
ing units of the Big Four packers is a 
self-contained unit with its own or- 
ganization. Each plant has its own 
manager, superintendent, master me- 
chanic, engineer and department head— 
and these men are directly responsible 
for profitable operation of the individ- 
ual plant. 

Customary buying procedure in the 
meat packing industry is for executives 
and operating heads at the individual 
plant to determine machinery and 
equipment needed for proper operation. 
Their recommendations are referred to 
engineers and specialists at headquar- 
ters for approval for the purpose of 
setting up an “accepted group” of 
equipment. This accepted group is re- 
turned to the individual plant for final 
approval on type of equipment to be 
purchased. It may easily be seen that 
executives and department heads at 
headquarters and the branch manufac- 
turing plants are of equal importance 
in planning sales activities in this 
group. 

The 58 large national companies op- 
erating 70 manufacturing plants differ 
from the Big Four packers principally 
in the matter of size. Some of these 
companies operate more than one man- 
ufacturing plant. Control of operations, 
policies and purchases is usually con- 
centrated at headquarters, but superin- 
tendents, managers, executives, depart- 
ment heads of branch manufacturing 
plants exert tremendous influence on all 
types of purchases. For this reason 
executives at both manufacturing 
plants and headquarters must be sold. 
Purchases originate with these _ in- 
dividuals and purchase orders are sub- 
ject to their approval or rejection. 

The individual companies operating 
only one plant vary in territories cov- 
ered from a single state up to several 
states. Executives and important men 
in every department of these plants de- 
termine purchasing policies and decide 
on types of equipment and supplies to 
be purchased. In the smaller plants 
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of this group the heads of the concern 
normally do the purchasing after ob- 
taining and considering the recommen- 
dations of associates and employes. 

Estimates compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Institute 
of American Meat Packers place 1939 
meat production (excluding lard) at 
17,243 million pounds. This compares 
with a 1938 total of 16,359 million 
pounds. These totals include produc- 
tion from farm and local retail slaugh- 
ter houses as well as commercial pro- 
duction of the meat packing industry. 
Classification by types for the past two 
years was as follows: 


{ S. PRODUCTION OF MEAT 1939-38 
1939 1938 

(Millions 

of pounds) 
All meat, excluding lard 17,243 16,359 
Heef 6,901 6,860 
Veal - 934 962 
Lamb and mutton 874 r 901 
Pork, excluding lard § 34 7,636 
Lard ; 2,03% 1,750 


Half the farm land of the United 
States, a large majority of its farmers, 
and a considerable fraction of its food 
processors and distributors are partly 
or wholly occupied in supplying the 
country’s meat, the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers states in its booklet, 
“Reference Book of the Meat Packing 
Industry.” 

United States farms comprise about 
1,055,000,000 acres, or about 55% per 
cent of its total land area, according 
to the 1935 Census of Agriculture, and 
in 19384 about 518,000,000 acres, or 
nearly half the total farm acreage, had 
been devoted to pastures for live stock. 
Also, 76,500,000 acres had grown hay 
and other forage crops, and about 
118,000,000 acres had raised corn, oats, 
or barley—grains which are fed to live 
stock extensively. Annual estimates of 
acreage, made by the Crop Reporting 
Board of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, are as follows. 





HAY AND OTHER FORAGE CROPS 
1934 72,419,000 acres 
19 76,676,000 acres 
1926 74.698.000 acres 
19 71.878.000 acres 
1938 77,111,000 acres 
1939 78,732,000 acres 

CORN OATS AND BARLEY 
1934 128,362,000 acres 
193° 148,.006.000 acres 
1936 134,762,000 acres 
19 138,965,000 acres 
1838 138,396,000 acres 
1939 134,473,000 acres 
1940 (preliminary) 134,181,000 acres 


Almost 5,500,000 farms, of a national 
total of nearly 7,000,000, reported hav- 
ing some cattle, with about 1,500,000 
farms producing beef cattle. Hogs were 
grown on nearly 4,000,000 farms, and 
sheep on almost two-thirds of a million. 

About one-sixth of the 930,000 people 
engaged in manufacturing foods and 
kindred products in 1935 were meat 
packing plant employes. In addition, 
large numbers were engaged in the re- 
tailing of meat. (See Foop MANUFAC- 
TURING AND DISTRIBUTION for data on 
meat retailing and wholesaling.) 


Consumption 

The people of the United States have 
eaten about 600,000,000,000 pounds of 
meat since January, 1900—about 142 
pounds per person per year, on an aver- 
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Production of Fresh Meat and 
Cured Meat, 1937 


Fresh meat, Pounds Value 


total ......9,956,376,142 $1,418,729,527 
i tenenuns 5,235,.563,960 710,531,368 
WO est<eses 778,776,802 105,086,001 
Mutton and 
 Scacese 775,211,413 128,270,281 
Pork ........2,619,146,851 415,525,668 
Edible organs, 
tripe, etc.... 631,141,759 57,989,923 
Other fresh 
PS ‘scvence 16,535,357 1,326,286 
Cured meat, 
OOORE cnccs: 2,396,831,440 503,881,461 
Beef, pickled 
and other 
GUPOG. csccces 79,425,708 15,018,947 
Pork, pickled 
and dry- 
e ured 
smoked .... 996,065,821 235,530,519 
Pork, pickled 
and dry- 
cured, not 
smoked 641,763,910 118,556,833 
Pork, ry- 
salte d, 
smoked 114,833,686 24,268,086 
Pork, dry- 
salted, not 
smoked .... 430,527,199 64,072, 25 
Cooked hams 134,215,116 46,434,820 
Sausage, meat puddings, 
headcheese, etc., and 
sausage casings, made 
in meat packing estab- 


lishments 205,987,526 
Sausage, meat 
headcheese etc., sausage 
casings and other prod- 
ucts made in sausage 
manufacturing establish- 
ments 


‘puddings, 


TTTTT ees 156,136,829 


MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTS, 1937 
Value of 

Plants products 
Grease and tallows?....266 $52,268,767 
Oleomargarine* .... . 16 44,562,694 
Shorteningst ...... 48 239,495,067 
Glue and gelatin. a aan 40,649,934 


+Not including lubricating greases. 
*In addition to that made in meat 
packing establishments. 
tShortenings (other than lard), vege- 
table cooking oils and salad oils. 
—1937 Census of Manufactures. 











age—of which about 47 per cent was 
pork, 43 per cent beef, 4% per cent 
lamb and mutton, and 5 per cent veal, 
according to the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. 

Daily meat consumption in 1934 
averaged over 46,000,000 pounds, or 
about six ounces per person. In 1935, 
mainly because of a pork shortage fol- 
lowing a disastrous drought and a corn- 
hog reduction program, the average 
American consumed about one-eighth 
less meat than in 1934, and also ate 
less pork than beef. 

In 19387, 19388 and 1939, the con- 
sumption of pork again exceeded that 
of beef, with total meat consumption 
in 1939 exceeding 17 billion pounds, 

Beef had led pork in consumption 
seven times between 1903 and 1918, 
but not again until 1935 and 1936. 

Latest figures for the more important 
meat and lard eating countries are: 
Argentina, 300 pounds per capita per 
year; New Zealand, 334 pounds; Uru- 
guay, 158 pounds, and Australia, 219 
pounds. 


By-Products 


A large part of the packer’s income 
is derived from by-products of live 
stock—that portion which cannot be 
used as meat and which was formerly 
thrown away. Only 55 per cent of a 
beef animal, 70 per cent of a hog, and 


47 per cent of a lamb is edible, which 
leaves a great amount of material to 
be utilized in other ways. 

Continued research has developed 
about 140 different items which may 
be classed as by-products of the in- 
dustry. By-products sales, in the case 
of cattle, are usually sufficient to pay 
for processing the animals, thus ena- 
bling the industry to pass on to the 
farmer as much as it receives from the 
meat. Efficient utilization of by-prod- 
ucts tends to narrow the price spread 
from farm to table. 

In general, by-products fall into two 
classes, edible and inedible. The edible 
products range all the way from albu- 
men used in cake frosting to vinegar 
pickle. The inedible products run 
through a range almost unbelievable. 

There are several types of glues and 
gelatins, made from both head prod- 
ucts and foot products. The feet pro- 
duce feeds and fertilizer; sinews of the 
feet are used for glue and gelatin; 
bones of the feet furnish products used 
all the way from manufacture of ice 
cream and candy through buttons, knife 
and umbrella handles, on to neatsfoot 
cil used in leather and textile finishing. 
The hoofs furnish plaster retardant, 
combs, and hairpins. 

From cattle heads alone, dice, pipe- 
stems, fertilizers and pharmaceutical 
products are made. Blood is used in a 
wide range of manufactures, from dye- 
setting agents for textile manufacture 
to clarifying agents for wine. Hog hair 
is used for cushions, box car insulation, 
wall board, and air filters for Pullman 
car air conditioning units. The intes- 
tines make casings for sausages, tennis 
racquet strings, musical instrument 
strings, and surgical sutures. 


Equipment 

In manufacturing and processing 
meats, the regular routine involves tak- 
ing the animals through the slaughter- 
ing and dressing departments, then to 
the cooler and on to the cutting depart- 
ment, with the resulting products pro- 
ceeding through the curing, rendering, 
sausage, cooking, smoking, canning, cas- 








Principal Meat Products, 1937 
Thousands 
of pounds Value 

Fresh meat ....... 9,956,376 $1,418,729,527 
Cured meat .......2,396,831 503,881,461 
Canned meat, ex- 

cept sausage 240,767 48,182,856 
Canned sausage .. 26,604 5,714,688 
Sausage (not 

canned), meat 

puddings, head- 

cheese, etc. ..... 988,969 174,934,695 
Sausage casings, 

total ; nee kien 16,143,700 
SS . - 1,034,928 126,331,478 
Oleo oil ..... 67,738 7,533,268 
Oleo stock ....... 10,098 946,230 
Stearin (oleo and 

GET) osccancance 30,982 2,796,223 
Fertilizer materials 35,399* 1,305,745 
Hides, skins and 

Tt tenedadans -seeees 123,319,328 
Pickled sheep and 

lamb skins ..... 31,126 6,569,709 
MG #é6ndseeeeesn® 40,399 23,395,595 
Hair, hog and 

GET cedsccoorse 25,427 1,699,504 

*Tons. 

§$Not including sheep and lamb slats 
or pickled sheep and lamb skins. 

—1937 Census of Manufactures. 
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ing, oleomargarine, shortening, gelatin, 
specialties, glue, etc., departments. 

Stainless steel equipment to provide 
the utmost in sanitation and cleanliness 
is to be found throughout all depart- 
ments of meat packing, sausage manu- 
facturing and by-products plants. 

Tile sidewalls and floors are easily 
cleaned and are considered necessary to 
proper sanitation. 

In the last few years meat packers 
particularly have made rapid strides in 
the modernization of their power plants. 
Requirements for power and steam for 
process work are in many cases con- 
current and provide an ideal balance 
for the packer to produce his own 
power and use the steam for process 
work. This has provided for greater 
efficiency and economy in operation of 
meat packing plants. 

Air conditioning has proved of great 
importance throughout the entire meat 
packing industry. The control of hu- 
midity, air circulation and temperature 
in the manufacture of highly perish- 
able meats and by-products provides 
efficiencies and economies not possible 
previous to the coming of air condi- 
tioning. 

The industry is one of the most im- 
portant users of coal, motor trucks, re- 
frigerated freight cars, containers and 
cartons, salt, refrigerating machinery, 
scales of all kinds, truck and auto- 
mobile tires and many other commod- 
ities. 

All kinds of conveyors are used for 
handling products throughout the plant. 


Gravity conveyors are used extensively 
inasmuch as the livestock is usually 
slaughtered at the top of the building 
and the products gravitate down. 
Although the meat packing industry 
is one of the nation’s oldest, it is prob- 
ably as far advanced in the use of 
direct-connected electric motors as any 
other industry. Very little if any over- 
head line shafting will be found in pack- 
ing plants. To begin with, it is unsani- 
tary and, secondly, machinery through- 
out the packing plant does not run con- 
currently. On the contrary, the slaugh- 
tering and killing departments will prob- 
ably run a part of the day which will 
supply the balance of the plant with 
plenty of products for the entire day’s 
work and furthermore packing plants 
are built up and down instead of flat. 


Associations 

American Dog Feed Institute, 1 Park 
Ave., New York. 

Association of American Producers 
of Inedible Oils and Fats, % F. B. Wise, 
945 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

American Meat Institute, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago. 

Institute of Margarine Manufactur- 
ers, 1116 Woodward Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

National Association of Margarine 
Manufacturers, 85 E. Gay St., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

National Sausage Casing Dealers 
Association, 1 Park Ave., New York. 


Available Market Data 


- « « Copies of the following pieces of market data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are available without charge (while supply lasts) to 


advertisers and agency executives. 
through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Reference Book of the Meat Packing 

Industry. 

A statistical booklet of the American 
Meat Institute, giving meat production 
and consumption figures, distribution 
of meat packing plants by states, etc. 


The Meat Packing Industry. 


This brochure issued by The National 
Provisioner is an industry analysis of 
the meat packing and allied industries 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown cre for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


Annual Meat Packers Guide, Suite 701, 


327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. Published 
by Davis Publications. Est. 1938. Free- 
controlled. Trim size, 8%x1l. Type size, 


7x10. Published annually in April. Forms 
close March 15th for 1941 edition. 
Agency discounts, none. N.ILA.A. state- 
ment on reauest. Circulation (Publisher’s 
Statement), 5,693 for 1940 edition. Rates 
~-1 page, $195; 2 pages, $175 per page; 4 
pages, $150 per page; 5 to 8 pages, $130 
per page; each additional page over 8 
pages, $100. Color (red), $25; bleed, $20. 


Butchers’ Advocate and The Food Mer- 
chant, 1328 Broadway, New York. Pub- 
lished by Butcher’s Advocate Co., Inc. 
Est. 1879. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Wednesday. Forms close Monday. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Sworn), 
9,403, (gross), 9,527. Retailers, 94%; 
mfrs., packers, 3%; misc., 3%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $115.00 $70.00 38.00 
26 75.00 44.00 23.00 
52 60.00 35.00 18.50 


Meat, 2244 Calumet Ave., Chicago. WBst. 
1934. Free (controlled). Type page, 7x 
10. Trim size, 8%x115%. Published 5th. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
N.1.A.A. statement on request. Circula- 
tion (CCA), June, 1940, 8,255, (gross), 
9,333. Manufacturers, 66%; wholesalers, 
16%; branches, 19%; related groups, 1%. 
ates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $165.00 $90.00 $50.00 
6 150.00 80.00 42.50 
12 135.00 70.00 35.00 


Color (red)? $25; bleed, no charge. 


Meat Dealer and Butchers Gazette, 330 
S. Wells St., Chicago. Published by Meat 
Trade Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1809. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7%x10. Published ist. Forms 
close 20th preceding. Agency discounts, 
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They may be had direct from the publishers, or 


and graphically presents facts, figures 
and information about its market. 


Your Market in the Retail Meat 
Industry 


This is the report of a survey of 
retail meat dealers covering operating 
practices and average purchases per 
year of the various type of store equip- 
ment. Published by Meat Merchandis- 
ing. 


15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
ment), 8,968. Retailers, 91%; packers & 
sausage mfrs., 6%; managers & clerks, 
3%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $60.00 $30.00 
6 90.00 50.00 26.00 
12 75.00 42.00 22.00 
Color rates on request. 
National Provisioner, The, 407 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. Published by The Na- 
tional Provisioner, Inc. Est. 1891. Meat 


packing and allied industries (manufac- 
turing plants only). Subscription, $3. 


Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published every Saturday. Forms close 
Tuesday. Agency discounts, 15-2, Mem- 
ber A.B.P. Circulation (ABC), 7,830, 
(gross), 8,502. Manufacturers, 78%; 
wholesalers, 7%; retailers, 4%; miscel- 
laneous, 10%; unclassified, 1%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 

1 $175.00 $95.00 55.00 

6 145.00 82.50 45.00 
13 120.00 75.00 40.00 
26 105.00 60.00 36.00 
52 90.00 50.00 30.00 


Color (red), per page in color form is- 
sues, $25 per page; other colors, rates on 
request. 

For additional data see page 268. 
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(See also Hospitals, Nursing, Institutions) 





Ks HERE are 175,382 doctors of medi- 


cine in the United States as listed in 
The American Medical Directory for 
1940. This compares with the total of 
169,628 listed in the 1938 Directory. At 
that time the Directory gave this break- 
down of the total: 137,688 are in active 
private practice; 14,958 serve in hospi- 
tals or are resident physicians and in- 
terns; 4,306 physicians are not in pri- 
vate practice but serve in some admin- 


istrative capacity in the medical field, 
such as medical director for insurance 
companies, and 8,277 are retired from 


practice or are not practicing medicine 
for some reason such as infirmities, or 
because they are engaged in another oc- 
cupation. About 2,200 physicians are 
added to the total number annually, 
representing the yearly excess of 6,200 
newly licensed physicians over the 4,000 
removed by death. 

make a 


The 1940 Directory did not 
similar breakdown but it is believed 
that there has been little variation in 
the figures. 

There are 87 approved medical 


schools of the basic medi- 
United States and 


and 
cal sciences in the 
Canada. The medical course in the 
United States in general is taught in 
four years. Eleven schools require a 
fifth or hospital year in order to com- 
plete the training. After graduation 
the doctor of medicine must, in twenty- 
two states and the District of Columbia, 
devote one year to interne training be- 
eligible for the medical 
which is a re- 


schools 


fore being 
licensing examination 
quirement in every state. 

Estimates by the American Medical 
and other authorities in- 
that physicians on an average 
spend approximately 40 per cent of 
their gross income for maintenance of 
their practice. Total expenditures by 
physicians for rent, assistants’ salaries, 
transportation, supplies and mainte- 
nance of office equipment has been esti- 
mated at $400,000,000, or an average 
of about $2,500 for each physician. 

Office and other necessary equipment 
represents an average investment of 
$2,000. Averages such as those quoted, 
however, vary widely with the type of 
practice enjoyed by the physician and 
the location of his office. 

Studies concerning net 
physicians show the average figure to 
rise or fall in close parallel with the 
status of general business conditions. A 
sample survey made by the Department 
of Commerce in 1937 gave $4,143 as the 
average net income of all physicians in 
1936 as compared to $3,629 in 1935 and 
to $5,298 in 1929. The 1936 average net 
income of general practitioners was 
$3,673; that of specialists, $6,521. 

In 1929 the total medical bill of the 
United States was estimated at about 
$3,656,000,000, or approximately 4 
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Physicians, Dentists in the 
United States, 1940 

State Physicians Dentists 
Alabama 2 O75 446 
Arizo avd 140 
ArkKalr 1.829 344 
California 11,909 5,026 
Colorac 1.o64 697 
‘ nnectti« ' is 1.10 
Delaware ) 101 
Dist. of Columbia 2,24 5 
Florida 276 643 
c,eorgzia 2.0ea0 io 
Idaho 123 189 
Illinois 12,188 6.180 
Indiana $132 1,648 
lowa OS4 1.529 
Kansas ao7u 438 
Kentucky 2,161 745 
Louisiana 1,464 749 
Maine 92 hid 
Maryland ” GSS 694 
Massachusetts 7.889 3,121 
Michigan 6,362 2.11% 
Minnesota 5.527 1,915 
Mississipp l 497 Sa 
Missour! odd 2,006 
Montana sy 248 
Nebraska 1.6 865 
Nevada 167 56 
New Hampshire _ bt 216 
New Jersey 81 2,256 
New Mexico 39 98 
New York 27, 3% 1,646 
North Carolina 2,740 719 
North Dakota 18 253 
Ohio 1,318 3,588 
Oklahoma 2,a02 671 
Oregon 1,461 (82 
Pennsylvania 13,529 927 
Rhode Island 961 71 
South Carolina 1,402 02 
South Dakota OS ’ 
Tennesse¢ > SOS 748 
Texas & SON 1.482 
Utah 575 304 
Vermont 23 149 
Virginia 2,889 108 
Washington 2, 200 1,12% 
West Virgini 1,834 542 
Wisconsin 3,023 2,0 
Wyoming 274 124 
Total 1 S2 66.180 











per cent of the national income. Ex- 
penditures for medical care are eighth 
in importance in the family budget, be- 
ing exceeded by expenditures for food, 
clothing, rent, automobiles, taxes, fuel 
and light, and home furnishings. The 
average amount spent for medical care 
is about $25 per capita, of which physi- 
cians receive approximately $10.00 (a 
total of about $1,000,000,000) and the 
remainder is spent for dentists, hospi- 
tals, drugs, nurses and supplies. 

More recent studies, made on a sam- 
ple basis by the Department of Labor 
and the Works Progress Administra- 
tion, show a somewhat lower average 
expenditure for family medical care. 
This survey covered 36 cities and re- 
ported that the average amount spent 
for medical care in these cities was 
$60.60 per family and $17.41 per capita. 
The study, however, covered wage earn- 
ers and clerical workers only. 

A great many experiments with new 
methods of distributing medical serv- 
ices have been tried within recent 
years. Most of these new arrangements 
have been inaugurated by county medi- 
cal societies in an effort to make medi- 
cal services more available to those per- 
sons left destitute or with little funds 


by the depression. Many individuals, 
and more lately the government, have 
entered the medical field with proposals 
for methods of organizing medical prac- 
tice. 


Manufactures 

There were 323 establishments en- 
gaged in the manufacture of surgical 
and orthopedic appliances and related 
products in 1937, compared to 307 in 
1935, as recorded by the census for that 
year. Value of products totaled $77,- 
068,094 in 1937, and 8,423 wage earners 
were paid $8,546,469. In 1935, value of 
products was $61,764,425, and 7,089 
wage earners were paid $6,287,665. Cost 
of materials, supplies, containers, fuel 
and purchased electric energy amounted 


to $45,030,602 in 1937, compared to 
$36,107,082 in 1935. 

Surgical equipment and _ supplies, 
medical supplies and medical books are 
sold through several hundred retail 
stores. 

Dental 
Oral Hygiene estimates that there 


were 66,344 dentists practising in the 
United States in 1940, with the totals 
by states shown in the accompanying 
tabulation. Average purchases of den- 
tal products per month per dentist 
amount to $52 or a total for the pro- 
fession of $40,000,000 annually. 

Distribution of dental products is 
principally through 400 retail dental 
dealers, whose sales account for ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of all dental 
equipment and supplies. 

New dental graduates average about 
1,800 per year and the profession has 
been steadily increasing in numbers 
since 1929 when the total was about 
55,000. An estimated 2 per cent of the 
dentists die or retire from practice each 
year. 

A recent survey of dentists’ incomes, 
published by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, shows that den- 
tists prosper or suffer along with the 
ebb and rise of general business condi- 
tions. According to this survey, one- 
fourth of the dental profession received 
less than $1,500 in 1937, while about 
half had incomes of less than $2,500 
The average net income for the entire 
profession was $2,914, with about on 
out of every 100 dentists receiving mor 
than $10,000 annually. 

Covering the years 1929 to 1937, th« 
report shows that the average incom: 
for dentists decreased from $4,275 in 
1929 to $2,251 in 1933, recovering t 
the $2,914 level by 1937. In 1929 less 
than one out of every five members of 
the profession earned less than $2,000, 
while in 1933 over half of all the den- 
tists reported incomes below this level. 
In 1929, 5 per cent of the group earned 
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$10,000 or more, while less than 1 per 
cent earned this amount in 1933. 

During the recovery period follow- 
ing 1933, substantial increases in in- 
come were reported in all income classes 
and in all areas. 

The American Dental Association 
estimates the average number of in- 
dividuals treated per dentist per year 
as 430, or 27,000,000 in all. Thus one 
out of every 4.5 persons is treated by a 
dentist. The average patient visits his 
dentist 4.7 times and spends 3.3 hours 
in the dental chair in the course of a 
complete treatment. The average dental 
fee is $14.74, indicating a total annual 
expenditure for dental care of $485,- 
000,000. 

The 1937 Census of Manufactures re- 


ports 101 firms producing $30,879,281 
worth of dentists’ supplies, equipment 
and instruments. This does not include 
x-ray machines for dentists’ use. The 
report for 1935 listed 87 establishments 
producing products valued at $22,968,- 
03 

Total receipts of 1,800 dental labora- 
tories were $17,990,000 for 1935, ac- 
cording to the Census of Business. 


Associations 

American Dental Association, 212 E. 
Superior St., Chicago. 

American Medical Association, 535 


N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
National Medical Association, 134 W. 
Kinney St., Newark, N. J. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


American Heart Journal, The, 3525 Pine 
Bivd., St. Louis. Official paper of Amer- 
ican Heart Ass'n. Published by C. V. 
Mosby Co. Est. 1925 Subscription, 
$8.50. Trim size, 7x10. Type page, 5% x 
Ri. Published 5th. Forms close 10th 
preceding Agency discounts, 10-1. Cir- 


culation (Publisher’s Statement), 4,523. 

Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $90.00 $60.00 $40.00 
6 75.00 45.00 30.00 


1° 60.00 35.00 99 FO 


Color and bleed rates on request. 


American Journal of Clinical Pathology, 
Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves., Baltimore 
Official organ of American Society of 
Clinical Pathologists, Published by Wil- 


iams & Wilkins Co Est. 1930 Sub- 
scription, $6.00. Trim size, 6%x10. Type 
page, 5%x8% Published monthly on 
llth Forms close 20 days preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $45.00 $24.00 $13.00 
6 40.00 21.00 11.00 
12 35.00 18.00 9.50 


American Journal of Digestive Diseases, 
Lincoln Bank Tower, Fort Wayne, Ind 
Published by Sandfield Pub. Co. Est. 
1934. Subscription, $6 Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10 Published Ist. 
Forms close 20th Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 


paid, 2,148; free (controlled), 2,900; 
(gross), 5,928. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
$100.00 $60.00 $35.00 
6 80.00 50.00 28.00 
12 75.00 45.00 26.00 
American Journal of Diseases of Chil- 
dren, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. Pub- 
lished by American Medical Ass'n. Est. 
1911. Subscription, $8. Trim size, 6 13/16x 
106/16. Type page, 5%4x8%. Published 
2th. Forms close 24th preceding. Agency 
discounts, 0-5. Circulation (Swern), net 
iid, 3,483; (gross), 3,670, tates 
rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 
3 $47.00 $25.00 $13.25 
6 42.50 22.50 12.00 
12 40.00 21.25 11.25 
Color and bleed rates on request. 
American Journal of Medical Sciences, 
Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Pub 
shed by Lea & Febiger Est 1820 
Subscription, $6 Trim size, 6x9%. Type 


age, 5x8 Published ist Forms close 
5th Agency discounts, 13-3 Circula- 
on (Swern), 3,815. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $45.00 $27.50 $16.00 
6 40.00 24.00 14.00 
12 35.00 21.00 12.00 
American Journal of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology, 3523 Pine Blivd., St. Louis. 
Published by C. V. Mosby. Est. 1920. Sub- 
scription, $10. Trim size, 7x10. Type 
page, 5%x8%. Published 5th. Forms 


lose 10th preceding. Agency discounts, 
10-1. Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 


060 Rates— 
rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $160.00 $104.00 $57.20 
6 120.00 78.00 42.90 
12 100.00 65.00 35.75 


‘olor and bleed rates on request. 


American Journal of Public Health and 
The Nation’s Health, 50 W. 50th St., New 
York City. Published by Am. Public 
Health Assn. Est. 1911. Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, 6%x9%. Type page, 5x7%. 
Published Ist Forms close 7th preced- 
ing, Agency discounts, 10% on new, 5% 
on renewal Circulation (Publisher’ s 


Statement), 8,174 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $60.00 $40.00 
6 85.00 46.00 30.00 
12 75.00 42.00 25.00 


Color, $50 

American Journal of Roentgenology and 
Radium Therapy, 220 E. Monroe St., 
Springfield, Il. Published by Charles C. 
Thomas. Est. 1906 Subscription, $10. 
Type page, 5%x8. Published 15th. Forms 


close 10th preceding. Agency discounts, 

10-0. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 

ment), 3,250 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $80.00 $45.00 $25.00 
6 65.00 35.00 20.00 
12 50.00 0.00 17.50 

Color rates on request. 


American Journal of Surgery, 49 W. 45th 
St., New York. Published by The Amer- 
ican Journal of Surgery, Inc. Est. 1891. 


Subscription, $10. Trim size, 7%x10%. 
Type page, 5%x8. Published Ist. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 10-5. Circu- 


lation (Publisher's Statement), 7,799. 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $95.00 
6 115.00 70.00 
12 100.00 60.00 
Bleed, 10% extra. 


American Journal of Syphilis, Gonorrhea 


and Venereal Diseases, 32525 Pine Blvd., 
St. Louis. Published by The C. V. Mosby 
Co. Est. 1917. Subscription, $7.50. Trim 
size, 7x10. Type page, 5%x8%. Published 
bi-monthly, Jan., March, May, July, 
September and November. Forms close 
10th mo. preceding. Agency discounts, 
10-1. Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 

3,262. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $65.00 $45.00 
75.00 45.00 30.00 


Color and bleed rates on request. 


American Journal of Tropical Medicine, 
Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves., Baltimore, 
Md. Published by Williams & Wilkins. 
Official organ of American Society of 
Tropical Medicine. Est. 1921. Subscrip- 
tion, $5 per vol. Trim size, 6%x10. Type 
Published 18th. Forms 


page, 5%x8%. 
close 20 days preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
$45.00 $24.00 $13.00 
3 40.00 21.00 11.00 
6 35.00 18.00 9.50 


American Medical Directory, 535 N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. Published by the 
American Medical Association. Est. 1906. 
Includes physicians, hospitals, medical 
schools and medical publications of U. S. 
and Canada. Subscription, $18. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 6%x9%. Published 
June, every other year. Rates on request. 
American Review of Tuberculosis, 50 W. 
50th St., New York. Published by Nat'l 
Tuberculosis Ass'n. Est. 1917. Subscrip- 
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6%x10 Type size, 
Forms close 20th 
Circulation (Pub 


tion, $8. Trim size, 
544x8%. Published Ist 
Agency discount, 15 


lisher’s Statement), 1,820 gross, 1,914. 

Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $35.00 $20.00 $12.00 
6 32.00 17.00 10.00 
12 30.00 16.00 9.00 

Annals of Internal Medicine, 4200 Pine 

Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Published by 

American College of Physicians. Est. 


Trim size, 6%x 
Published 16th 
Agency dis- 


1922. Subscription, $7. 
10. Type page, 5%x8%. 
Forms close 15th preceding. 


counts, 10-2 Circulation (Sworn), 4,987 

net; (gross), 5,234, Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $48.00 "$25.00 $15.00 
6 44.00 23.00 13.00 
12 40.00 21.00 11.00 

Bleed Add 50% to basic rates 

Annals of Surgery, Drexel Bldg., Phila 


delphia, Pa. Published by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. Est. 1885. Subscription, $10. 
Trim size, 74x10. Type page, 5%x8% 
Published lst. Forms close 15th preced- 


ing. Agency discounts, 13-3. Circula- 

tion (Swern), paid, 3,428; (gross), 3,623. 
tates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 

$50.00 27.50 $15.00 

6 41.67 21.67 11.67 

12 40.00 20.83 10.84 


Archives of Dermatology and Syphilol- 
Ogy, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. Pub- 
lished by American Medical Ass'n. Est. 
1920. Subscription, $8. Trim size, 6 13/16 
x10 6/16. Type page, 54%x8%. Published 
3rd, Forms close 15th preceding. Agency 
discounts, 0-5, Circulation (Sworn), net, 


2.007; (gross), 2,104, Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
3 $25.00 “$13.50 $7.50 
6 22.00 12.00 6.50 
12 26.00 11.00 6.00 

Color rates on request. 


of Internal Medicine, 535 N 
Chicago, Ill. Published by 


Archives 
Dearborn St., 


American Medical Ass'n. Est. 1909. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 6%x10%. Type 
size, 5%4x8 Published 18th Forms 
close Ist. (aR. discounts, 0-5. Circu- 
lation (Sworn), net, 5,149; (gross), 5,314. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $37.50 $20.00 $11.00 
6 34.00 18.00 9.50 
12 32.00 17.00 9.00 
Color rates on request. 


Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry, 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. Published 
by Am. Med. Ass'n. Est. 1919. Subscrip- 


tion, $8. Trim size, 6 13/16x10%. Type 
page, 54x8%k. Published 1st. Forms 
close 13th. Agency discounts, 0-5. Cir- 
culation (Sworn), net, 2,148; (gross), 
2,296. tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
3 $25.00 $13.50 $7.50 
6 22.50 12.00 6.50 
12 20.00 11.00 6.00 
Archives of Ophthalmology, 535 N. Dear- 


Published by Ameri- 
1929. Subscrip- 


Chicago. 
Ass'n. Est. 


born St., 
= Medical 


tion, $8. Trim size, 6 13/16x10 6/16. Type 

page, 5%4x8%. Published 8th Forms 

close 20th preceding. Agency discounts, 

0-5 Circulation (Sworn), net 3,458; 

(gross), 3,574 tates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
3 $37.5 21.25 $12.50 
" 30.00 17.50 10.00 
12 25.00 15.00 8.75 

Color rates on request. 

Archives of Otolaryngology, 535 N. Dear- 


Published by Ameri- 


born St., Chicago. 
1926. Subscrip- 


can Medical Ass'n. Est. 


thea. $6. Trim size, 6 13/16x10%. Type 

page, 5144x8%, Published 25th Forms 

close 7th Agency discounts, 0-5, Circu- 

lation (Swern), net, 3,518; (gross), 3,608, 

Rates 

Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
3 $37.50 $20.00 $11.00 
6 34.00 18.00 9.50 
12 32.00 17.00 9.00 


Color rates on request 


Archives of Pathology, 535 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. Published by American 


Medical Ass'n. Est. 1926. Subscription, 
$6. Trim size, 6 13/16x10%. Type page, 
»>4x8%. Published 15th. Forms close 27th 


preceding. Agency discounts, 0-5, Circu- 


lation (Sworn), net, 1,486; (gross), 1,551. 
tates—— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
3 $37.50 $22.00 $13.00 
6 31.00 18.00 11.00 
12 25.00 15.50 9.00 

Color rates on request 
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Archives of Pediatrics, 45 E. 17th St., 
New York. Published by E. B. Treat & 
Co., Ine. Est. 1884. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 64%x9%. Type page, 5x8. Pub- 


lished 25th. Forms close ist. Agency 

discounts, 13-3. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $50.00 $30.00 $18.00 
6 40.00 24.17 14.17 
12 33.33 20.00 12.08 


Archives of Surgery, 535 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. Published by American Medi- 
cal Assn. Est. 1920. Subscription, $8. 
Trim size, 6 13/16x106/16. Type page, 
5%x8%. Published 30th preceding mo. 
Forms close 12th preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 0-5. Circulation (Swern) (net), 
2,664; (gross), 2,763, Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page Page 
3 $37.50 $20.00 11.00 
6 34.00 18.00 9.50 
12 32.00 17.00 9.00 


Color rates on request 

Bulletin, The, 109 N. 18th St., Omaha, Neb. 
Published by H. N. Douglas. Est. 1927. 
Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 5%x8. 
Published 5th. Forms close ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 1,220. Rates— 


Times 1 Page Page Page 
1 $70. 62 39.06 23.44 
6 6.49 20.43 11.77 
12 He 25 18.23 10.41 


Bulletin of Academy of Medicine of 
Cleveland, 2009 Adelbert Rd., Cleveland, 
Oo. Est. 1920. Free. Type page, 5%x8. 


Published 1st. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 40% 
1 ore. 00 $37.50 25.0 
6 57.50 32.00 20.00 
12 52.50 30.00 18.00 


Bulletin of the Medical Sectety of the 
County of Kings and Academy of Medi- 
cine of Brooklyn, 1313 Bedford Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Published by Medical 
Society, County of Kings. Est. 1922. Free. 
Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close ist. Agency dis- 
counts, 10-5. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 4,993. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $78.75 $43.35 23.8 
3 72.55 39.90 36.30 
6 66.00 36.30 19.95 
12 59.40 32.65 17.95 


Bulletin of New York Academy of Medi- 
cine, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
Published by New York Academy of Med- 
icine. Est. 1851. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 6%x10. Type page, 5x7%. Pub- 
lished Ist of mo. Forms close 10th prec. 
mo. Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 4,110; (gross), 
4,600. Rates— 


Times 1 Page \% Page Page 
1 $69.00 $40.25 28.75 
6 66.00 38.50 27.50 
12 60.00 35.00 25.00 


California and Western Medicine, 450 
Sutter St., San Francisco, Calif. Pub- 
lished by California Medical Assn. Est. 


1902. Subscription, $5. Trim size 11% x 
8%. Type size, 6%x9%. Published 7th. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 20-0. 


Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 


(gross), 7,100. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $60.00 $33.00 18.00 
6 55.00 30.00 16.50 
12 50.00 27.50 14.00 


Chicage Medical Society Bulletin, 63 E. 
Lake St., Chicago. Est. 1905. Official 
organ Chicago Medical Society. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 6%x10. Type 
page, 5%x8. Published Saturday. Forms 
close week preceding. Agency discounts, 
156-2. Circulation (Publisher's State- 
ment), 4,800. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page “4 sage 
1 $48.00 $32.00 $20 
13 36.00 20.00 12 90 
26 32.00 18.00 10.00 
52 28.00 16.00 9.00 


Color rates on application: Bleed, $2 


Chiropractor, The, 1010 Brady St., Daven- 
port, Iowa. Published by Palmer School 
of Chiropractice. Est. 1898. Subscription, 
$2.50. ype page, 7%x10. Published 
15th. Forms close 20th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $50.00 $30.00 $20. + 
6 40.00 25.00 15.0 
12 35.00 21.00 12. 0 


Clinteal Medicine and Surgery, 307 W. 
Washington St.. Waukegan, Ill, Est, 1894, 
Published by American Journal of Clin. 
Med. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 74x10. 
Type page, 5%x8. Published ist. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 12,765: 
(gross), 15,376 Rates 


274 


Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
$120.00 $73.00 46.00 
6 110.00 65.00 38.00 
12 100.00 57.00 32 


.0 
Color, cover only, $25.00; bleed, $10.00. 


Clinical Osteopathy, 799 Kensington 
Road, Los Angeles, Calif. Published by 
Calif. Osteopathic Assn. met 1907. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, x7%. Type 
page, 4% x6. Published * th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), net 
paid, 1,255; (gross), 1,350. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $32.00 $17.50 $9.00 
6 27.00 15.00 8.00 
12 25.00 14.00 7.50 


Current Medical Digest, Mt. Royal and 
Guilford Aves., Baltimore, Md. Published 
by Williams & Wilkins Co. Est. 1934. 
Free (controlled). Trim size, 5%x7%. 
Type page, 4%x6. Published 5th. Forms 
close list preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (CCA), Mar., 1940, 
130,337; (gross), 131,866. Practicing phy- 
sicians, 98%; others, 2%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $400.00 $212.50 $120.00 
6 345.00 185.00 105.00 
12 310.00 167.50 97.50 


Color rates on application; bleed, 10% 
extra. 


Delaware State Medical Journal, 535 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. Official organ 
Medical Society of Delaware. Est. 1909. 
Subscription, $2. Type size, 6x9. Pub- 
lished 20th. Forms close 25th preceding. 
Agency discounts, 0-5. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 229. Gross, 389. 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $22.00 $16.00 $10.00 
6 15.00 9.00 6.00 
12 13.00 7.00 5.00 


Detroit Medical News, 63 E. Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill. Published by Official Bul- 
letin Pub. Co. Est. 1920. Subscription, 
$1. Type page, 5%x8. Published Mon- 
day. Forms close 2 weeks preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 2,500. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $40.00 $25.00 $16.00 
26 28.00 16.00 9.00 
52 22.00 14.00 8.00 


Color rates on application. 


Diseases of the Chest, 500 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. Published by Physicians 
Postgraduate Press. Est. 1935. Subscrip- 
tion, $2.50. Trim size, 7%x10%. Type 
page, 6x9. Published ist. Forms close 
Ist preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $55.00 $32.50 
6 85.00 45.00 27.50 
12 75.00 40.00 25.00 


Color rates on request, 


Everybody’s Health, 11 W. Summit Ave., 
St. Paul, Minn. Published by Webb Pub- 
lishing Co Est. 1916. Subscription, 
Minn., $0.50; outside, $1. Trim size, 8%x 
11. Type page, 7%x9%. Published 25th. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 45-0. 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 12,- 
083. Rates— 


Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $75.00 $56.25 $36.00 
6 60.00 46.50 29.25 
12 56.25 43.50 27.00 


Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Monthly, 5 N. 

Wabash Ave., Chicago. Published by 

Professional Press, Inc. Est. 1922. Sub- 

scription, $3. Type page, 6x8%. Pub- 

lished 2nd week of month. Forms close 

5th. ane = discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
ag 


Times % Page ¥% Page 
1 $75. $0 $45.00 $27.00 
6 60.00 36.00 21.50 
12 50.00 30.00 18.00 


Forum of Osteopathy, 540 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Published by American 
Osteopathic Ass’n. Est. 1927. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 15th preceding date of 
issue Forms close ist. Agency dis- 
gounte, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 11,863. 
ates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $93.00 $52.00 $29.00 
6 79.00 43.00 24.00 
12 75.00 40.00 22.00 


Color rates on application. 
Hahnemannian Monthly, 1433 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia. Published by Homeopathic 
Med. Soc. of Pa. Est. 1865. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 6%x9%. Type page, 5x8. 
Published 15th. Forms close 25th pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 13-2. Circu- 
lation (Publisher’s Statement), 2,340. 
Rates—- 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $45.00 as 50 $15.00 
6 32.50 20.00 12.00 
12 25.00 16.00 10.00 


Hygeia, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Published by American Medical Ass’n. 
Est. 1923. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 
8%x1l1%. Type page, 6%x9%. Published 
Ist, Forms close list preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 
111,082; (gross), 119,570. Rates (3 column 
pages )— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $400.00 $292.00 $155.00 
3 350.00 256.00 137.00 
6 325.00 238. 00 128.00 
12 300.00 220.00 119.00 


Illinois Medical Journal, 6221 Kenmore 
Ave., Chicago. Published by Illinais 
State Medical Society. Est. 1899. Sub- 
scription, $3. Type page, 6x9. Published 
10th. Forms close 30th. Agency dis- 
counts, 10-3. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 9,500. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $70.00 $42.50 $25.00 
6 60.00 37.50 22.00 
12 55.00 35.00 20.00 


Industrial Medicine, 540 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Est. 1932. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 5th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. N, I. A. A, statement on 
request. Circulation (Publisher's State- 
ment), 5,000. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $130.00 $80.00 $47.50 
6 120.00 73.00 42.50 
12 105.00 65.00 37.50 


5. 

Standard color, $25.00. 

Journal-Lancet, 84 S. 10th St., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. Published by Lancet Pub. Co. 
Est. 1870. Medical: subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 10%x7%. Type page, 6x9. 
Published ist. Forms close 15 days pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-3. Circula- 


tion (Publisher's Statement), 3,081. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $32.00 $18.00 $15.00 
6 28.00 15.00 9.00 
12 25.00 14.00 8.00 


Journal of Allergy, The, 3523 Pine Blivd., 
St. Louis. Published by C. V. Mosby Co. 
Est. 1920. Subscription, $7.50. Trim size, 
7x10. Type page, 5%x8%. Published 
bi-monthly, Nov., Jan., March, May, July 
and September. Forms close 10th preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, 10-1. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 3,016. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $95.00 $70.00 $45.00 
75.00 45.00 30.00 


6 ‘ 
Color and bleed rates on request. 
Journal of American Dietetic Assn. 
(See HospiTaLs, NURSING, INSTITUTIONS.) 
Journal of American Institute of Home- 
opathy, 280 Madison Ave., New York. Of- 
ficial organ American Institute of Home- 
opathy. Est. 1909. Subscription, $6. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 13-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 3,781. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $75.00 $40.00 $25.00 
6 64.00 34.50 21.00 
12 60.00 32.00 20.00 


Journal of American Medical Association, 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. Pub- 
lished by Am. Medical Assn. st. 1883. 
Subscription, $8. Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 6%x9%. Published Saturday. 
Forms close 10 days preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 on non-medical products, 
0.5 on medical products. Circulation 
ae emt net paid, 97,246; (gross), 98,215. 
ates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $408.00 $210.00 $108.00 

6 372.00 192.00 99.00 
13 360.00 186.00 96.00 
26 348.00 180.00 93.00 
52 336.00 174.00 90.00 


Rate for non-medical adv., $440 flat; 
Standard color, $100; 2-color, $125. 
Journal of American Osteopathic Asso- 
ciation, 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Official organ of osteopathic profession 
He 1901. Subscription, $5. Trim_ size 
x11. Typ e page, 6%x9%. Published 
ist, , Forms c feos 15th. Agency discounts, 
Circulation (Sworn), 6,726, Rates- 


Tithe 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $93.00 $52.00 29.00 
6 79.00 43.00 24.00 
12 75.00 40.00 22.00 


The Journal of the Arkansas Medica! 
Society, 610 ist Nat'l Bank Bldg., Fort 
Smith, Ark. Published by Arkansa: 
Medical Society. Est. 1903. Subscription 
$3.00. Trim size, 6x9. Published ist 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 0-5 
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Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 1,300. Agency discounts, 0-5. Circulation (Pub- 


Rates— lisher’s Statement), 3,644. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $28.00 $17.00 $13.00 1 $34.00 $20.00 $17.0 
6 23.00 14.00 8.00 6 30.00 17.00 11.00 
12 20.00 12.00 7.00 12 28.00 16.00 10.00 


Journal of the Assn. of American Med- Journal of Industrial Hygiene and Toxi- 
ical Colleges, 5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. cology, Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves., 
Published by Ass'n Am. Medical Colleges. Baltimore, Md. Published by Williams 
Est. 1926. Subscription, $3.00. Trim & Wilkins. Est. 1918. Subscription, $6. 
size, 7x10. Type page, 4%x7%. Pub- Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 5%x8%. 
lished bi-monthly, 5th mo. Jan., March, Published list except July and Aug. 


May, July, Sept., Nov. Forms close 20th. Forms close 20 days preceding. Agency 

Agency discounts, 15-22% Circulation discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Publisher’s Statement), 5,000, Medical Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

teachers, 92%: universities, libraries, 1 $50.00 $30.00 $20.00 
te., 8% tates— 5 40.00 22.50 15.00 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 10 35.00 20.00 12.00 
1 $80.00 $60.00 $40.00 


Journal of Investigative Dermatology, 
Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves., Baltimore, 
Journal of Bacteriology, Mt. Royal and Md. Published by Williams & Wilkins 
Guilford Aves., Baltimore. Published by Co Est. 1938. Subscription, $6. Trim 
Williams & Wilkins Co. Official organ size, 6% x10. Type size, 54% x8%. Published 


H 60.00 40.00 30.00 


of The Society of American Bacteriolo- bi-monthly. 12th Feb., April, June, Aug., 
gists. Est. 1916. Subscription, $5 per Oct. and Dec. Forms close 25th, Agency 
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Dearborn St., Chicago, Thirty-four pub- 
lications of State Medical Associations. 
tepresented by Co-operative Medical Ad- 


vertising Bureau. Trim size, 8x11 Type 
page, 6x9. Agency discounts, 0-5. Cir- 
culation (Swern), 100.656. Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page 4 Page 
2 $809.00 $468.00 277.00 
Ohio State Medical Journal, 79 E. State 
St., Columbus, Ohio Published by Ohio 
State Medical Ass'n. Est 1905. Sub- 
scription, $3 Trim size, 8x10%. Type 


6x9 Published lst Forms close 


pare, 
0th. Agency discounts, 0-5%. Circula- 
tion (Publisher's Statement) 6.350: 
(gross), 6,600. Rates, aggregate inser- 
tions 
Times 1 Page 1% Page 4% Page 
$ 42.00 $ 24.00 $ 18.00 
6 210.00 108.00 72.00 
12 372.00 204.00 132.60 
Osteopathic Magazine, 540 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Published by American 
Osteopathic Ass’n. Est. 1913. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4% 
x7%. Published 12th preceding. Forms 
close 1st. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
eulation (Swern), 56,198. Flat rates—1 


page, $75.00; % page, $40.00; % page, 


$25.00. 


Osteopathic Profession, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York. Published by Osteo- 


Free (con- 


pathic Press. Inc. Est. 1933. 
Type page, 


trolled) Trim size. 5%x8%. 


154x7%. Published 20th. Forms close 
ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (CCA), June, 1940. 10,277; (gross), 
10.826, Osteopathic physicians, 95%: 
others, 5%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $95.00 $55.00 $30.00 
6 79.00 43.00 24.00 
12 75.00 40.00 22.00 


Pennsylvania Medical Journal, 230 State 
St., Harrisburg, Pa. Published by Medi- 
eal Society of State of Pennsylvania. 
Est. 1897. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
11x8 Type page, 9x6. Published 10th. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 0-5. 
Cireulation (Publisher’s Statement), paid 


1603: (gross), 10,083 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $60.00 $34.00 $20.00 
6 50.00 28 00 16.00 
12 $5.00 25.00 14.00 


Quarterly Review of the New York City 
Cancer Committee, 130 E. 66th St., New 
York. Published by New York City Can- 
cer Committee. Est. 1936. Subscription, 
$1 Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 4% 
x7%. Published quarterly, Jan., April, 
luly, Oct. Forms close 10th preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
Publisher’s Statement), 12,000. Rates— 
Times Page % Page % Page 

1 $100.00 $60.00 $35.00 


Radiology, Medical Arts Bldg., Syracuse, 
N Radiological Soci- 


N. Y¥. Official organ, J 
ty of North America. Est. 1915. Sub- 
ription, $6. Trim size, 7%x10%. Type 


Forms close 


ige, 6x9. Published 15th 
th Discounts, none. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$60.00 $40.00 $27.50 
6 55.00 35.00 22.50 
lL: 50.00 30.00 18.00 


Review of Gastroenterology, 1819 Broad- 
way, New York. Published by National 
Gastroenterological Ass'n, Inc. Est. 1934. 
Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 6%x9%. 
Type size, 54%x8%. Published ist. Feb., 
Apr., June, Aug., Oct. and Dec. Forms 
close 15th second month preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 


lisher’s Statement), 2,536. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $75.00 $45.00 $35.00 
3 70.00 40.00 30.00 
6 60.00 35.00 25.00 


Color rates on request. 

Rocky Mountain Medical 
Republic Bldg., Denver, Col. Published 
by Colorado State Medical Society. Est. 
1903. Subscription, $2.50. Type size, 6x9. 
Published lst. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 0-5. Circulation (Publisher’s 
Statement), 1,899; (gross), 2,495, Rates 


Journal, 537 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$28.00 $17.00 $13.00 
6 23.00 14.00 8.00 
12 20.00 12.00 7.00 


Rhode Island Medical Journal, 106 Fran- 
cis St., Providence, R. I. Published by 
Rhode Island Medical Society. Est. 1812. 
Subscription, $2. Type size, 6x9. Pub- 
lished lst. Forms close 15th preceding. 
Agency discounts, 0-5. Circulation (Pub- 


lisher’s Statement), 990 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page %4 Page 
1 $25.00 $15.00 $11.00 
6 18.00 11.00 7.00 
12 15.00 9.00 6.00 


St. Louis Medical Society Official Bulle- 
tin, 4718 Natural Bridge, St. Louis. Pub- 


lished by Cavanagh Ptg. Co. Est. 1920. 
Type page, 5%x8. Published Friday, ex- 
cept monthly during July and August. 
Forms close Tuesday. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Subscription, $1. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 1,645. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page %4 Page 
1 $40.00 $24.00 $16.00 
13 32.00 18.00 10.00 
26 28.00 16.00 9.00 
52 22.00 14.00 8.00 
Southern Medical Journal, 1928 First 
Ave., N., Birmingham, Ala. Published by 
Southern Medical Ass’n. Est. 1908. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 104%x7%. Type 


Forms close 


page, 5%x8. Published Ist. 
Circulation 


15th. Agency discounts, 10-2. 


(Publisher's Statement), 7,901, (gross), 

8.160. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $56.00 $30.00 $16.50 
6 52.00 28.00 15.50 
12 50.00 27.00 15.00 


Southern Medicine and Surgery, Medical 


Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Est. 1856. Sub- 
scription, $2.50. Trim size, 7%x10%. 


Type page, 6%x9. Published 15th. Forms 
close Ist. Agency discounts, 10-0. Rates 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$20.00 $12.50 $7.50 

6 18.00 11.25 6.75 
12 17.00 10.63 6.38 


Southern Surgeon, 701 Hurt Bldg., Atlan- 


ta, Ga. Est 1932. Subscription, $5 
Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 4%x7. 
Published monthly Forms close 15th 
Agency discounts, 15-2, Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
| $50.00 $30.00 $15.00 
6 $5.00 28.00 14.00 
12 10.00 25.00 13.00 
Standard color $25: bleed 20% extra 


Southwestern Medicine, 142 S. Central 
Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. Published by A. C 
Taylor Ptg. Co. Est. 1917. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 6 1/6x9. 
Published 10th. Forms close ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-5. Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), net paid, 774 total dist., 
1,009. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $25.00 $15.00 $11.00 
6 18.00 11.00 7.00 
12 15.00 9.00 6.00 
Bleed rate, 33144% extra. 
State Medical Journals. 
(See “OFFICIAL STATE MEDICAL JoOUR- 
NALS.” ) 


Surgery, 3525 Pine Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Published by G. V. Mosby Co. Est. 1937. 
Subscription, $10. Trim size, 7x10. Type 
size 54%x8%. Published 1st Forms 
close 10th preceding. Agency discounts, 


10-1. Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 

4.593. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $129.60 $77.76 $51.66 
6 90.00 54.00 36.00 
12 75.00 45.00 30.00 


Color and bleed rates on request. 

Surgery, Gynecology and Obstetrics, 54 
E. Erie St., Chicago. Published by Sur- 
gical Pub. Co. Est. 1905. Subscription, 
$12. Trim size, 7%x10%. Type page, 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, October 25, 1940 


5% x8. Published ist and Feb. 15th. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 0-5. 
Circulation (Swern), 14,284, (gross), 14,- 


566. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
$200.00 $100.00 $50.00 
7 140.00 75.00 40.00 
13 130.00 70.00 37.50 


Color and bleed rates on request. 


Surgical Business, 369 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y Published .by Surgical 


Business, Inc. Est. 1938. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 6x9. Type size, 5x7%. 


Published 10th. 
cy discounts, 15-0. 


Forms close list. Agen- 
Circulation (Publish- 


ers Statement), 744 paid; 2,500 con 

trolled. Rates— 

Times Page % Page % Page 
l $58.00 $32.50 $18.00 
6 54.00 30.00 16.50 
12 ik.00 27.00 15.00 


Color, $15; bleed rates on application 

Texas State Journal of Medicine, 1404 W. 
El Paso St., Fort Worth, Texas. Pub- 
lished by State Medical Ass'n of Texas 


Est. 1905. Subscription, $3. Type size, 
6x9. Published Ist. Forms close 15th 
preceding Agency discounts, 0-5. Cir- 
culation (Swern), 4,347; (gross), 4,783. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $34.00 $20.00 $17.00 
6 30.00 17.00 11.00 
12 28.00 16.00 10.00 


Tri-State Medical Journal, 218 First Na- 
tional Bank Bidg., Shreveport, La. Pub- 
lished by Tri-State Journal Pub. Co. Est. 
1928. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 7% x 
10%. Type size, 6x9. Published 20th. 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
tates-— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$40.00 $25.00 $15.00 
6 35.20 22.00 13.00 
12 30.00 20.00 12.00 


Urologic and Cutaneous Review, 3700 En- 
right Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Est. 1897. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 7%x10%. Type 


page, 6x9\%, Published 15th preceding. 

Forms close 5th Agency discounts, 10-2. 
Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$97.50 $50.70 $31.20 

6 79.34 43.34 23.67 

12 70.00 39.67 21.67 


Weekly Roster and Medical Digest, 301 
South 21st St., Philadelphia. Published 
by Philadelphia County Medical Society. 


Est. 1905. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
7x10. Type page, 5%x8. Published Sat- 
urday. Forms close 10 days preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 3,575. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $45.00 $28.00 $18.00 
13 36.00 20.00 11.00 
26 33.00 18.00 10.00 
52 32.00 16.50 9.50 


Western Journal of Surgery, Obstetrics 


and Gynecology, Medical Arts Bldgz., 
Portland, Ore. Est. 1892. Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, 10%x7%. Type page, 
8%x5%. Published Ist. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $35.00 $20.00 $15.00 
6 30.00 16.00 9.50 
12 27.50 15.00 8.50 
CANADA 


Bulletin of the Vancouver Medical Ass'n, 
203 Medical Dental Bldg., Vancouver, B. 
C. Subscription, $2. Type page, 5x8. Pub- 


lished 30th preceding month. Forms 
close 24th preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s statement), 


1,000. Rates—1l1 page, $20; % page, $12; 
4% page, $8. 

Canadian Doctor, Gardenvale, Quebec. 
Published by National Business Pubs., 
Ltd. Est. 1935. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x6%. Type page, 7x4%. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCAB), 


Dec. 1939, 11,585. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
$125.00 $75.00 $50.00 
6 90.00 54.00 36.00 
12 75.00 42.75 22.50 


Canadian Journal of Comparative Medi- 


cine, Gardenvale, Quebec, Canada, Pub- 
lished by Nat’l Business Pub, Ltd Est 
1936 Subscription $2 Trim size, 7x10. 
Type size, 5x7%,. Fublished 25th. Forms 


close 20th 
culation (Publisher's 
Rates 


Agency discount 15-2 Cir- 
Statement), 1,639 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $85.00 $45.00 $25.00 
6 60.00 85.00 20.00 
12 50.00 30.00 17.50 
Color and bleed rates furnished on re 
quest. 
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Canadian Medical Association Journal, 


3640 University St., Montreal. Subscrip- 

tion, $7.35. Type page, 6%x9%. Pub- 

lished ist. Forms close 5th, Agency dis- 

counts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), paid, 

5.234; (gross), 6,046, Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $54.00 $34.00 $20.00 
6 45.00 25.50 13.83 
12 40.00 21.00 12.00 


Health Journal, 111 
Avenue Road, Toronto, Ont. Published by 
Canadian Public Health Ass’n. Est. 1910. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 6%x10. Type 
page, 4%x8. Published lst. Forms close 
16th preceding. Agency discounts, 15-3. 
Circulation (CCAB), Dec., 1939, 3,262. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 
l $40.00 $ 
6 35.00 
30.00 


DENTAL 


American Journal of Orthodontics and 
Oral Surgery, 3525 Pine Bivd., St. Louis, 
Mo. Published by C. V. Mosby Co. Est. 
Trim size, 7x10 


Canadian Public 


% Page 4 
22.50 $ 
20.00 


12 17.50 


1915, Subscription, $8.50 
ype size, 5%x8%. Published lst. Forms 
close 15th preceding Agency discounts, 
10-1. Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 
7,092. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $75.00 $47.50 
6 57.50 36.00 25.00 
12 50.00 32.50 18.75 
Color and bleed rates on request 
Chicage Dental Society Bulletin, 30 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. Est. 1923. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 6%x10. Type 
page, 84x55. Published Friday. Forms 
close Tuesday preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 3,500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $40.00 $24.00 $16.00 
13 32.00 18.00 10.00 
26 28.00 16.00 9.00 
52 22.00 14.00 8.00 
Dental Craftaman, 7 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. Published by Dental Laboratory 
Assn. Est. 1926. Free. Type page, 5x8 
Published 20th Forms close 15th 
Agency discounts, 15-0 Circulation 
(Publisher Statement), 11,553, Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $60 00 $55 00 $50 00 
6 40.00 85.00 $0.00 
12 5.00 22.50 17.50 
Dental Digest, 1005 Liberty Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Published by Oral Hygiene, 
Inc. Est 1895. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
16th. Forms close ist. Agency discounts, 
10-0. Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 
paid, 22,014; (gross), 23,189. Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $204.00 $120.00 $75.00 
6 162.00 90.00 51.00 
12 150.00 81.00 45.00 


Discount for use with “Oral Hygiene.” 


Dental Items of Interest, 2921 Atlantic 
; 4 1878. Sub- 


Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y Est 
scription, $2. Trim size, 6%x9%. Type 
page, 5%x7%. Published Ist Forms 
close 16th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 12,181; 
(gross), 13.304. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$75.00 $45.00 $25.00 
6 70.00 42.00 23.00 
12 65.00 38.00 21.00 


Dental Laboratory Review, Essex Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn Est. 1925. Free. 
Type page, 4% x7. Published 15th. Forms 


close 15th. Agency discounts, 10-0. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 3,100 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $60.00 $35.00 $22.75 
8 55.00 32.50 21.50 
12 60.00 30.00 20.00 
Dental News, Essex Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Est. 1887. Free. Trim size, 8% x5%. 
Type page, 4%x7% Published 15th. 
Forms close ist. Agency discounts, 10-0. 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
4,107. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $57.50 $34.00 $22.50 
6 47.50 28.50 19.50 
12 42.50 25.50 17.50 


$15. 


Standard color, 
New 


Dental Observer, 1819 Broadway, 

York City. Published by Dental Observer 
Inc. Est. 1937. Subscription, $1. Type 
page, 9% x7%. Trim size, 10%x8%. Pub- 
lished weekly, Friday Forms close 
Tuesday. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation (Publisher’s Statement), 19,058 
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times, $90; 26 
inch, $3. 


$100; 13 
$80; 1 


Rates—l page, 
times, $85; 52 times, 
Color, 30% additional. 


Dental Outlook, 145 W. 57th St., New 


York City. Est. 1914. Subscription, $1. 
Type page, 5x7%. Published ist. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 10-2. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $44.00 $27.50 $16.50 
6 42.00 26.25 15.75 
12 40.00 25.00 15.00 
Dental Students’ Magazine, 919 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago. Published by Stu- 
dents’ Mag., Inc. Est. 1923. Free. Trim 
size, 5x8. Type page, 4 5/16x7 3/16. Pub- 
lished 5th (except July, August and 


September). Forms close 15th. N. I. A. A. 
statement on request. Agency discounts, 


15-2 Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
ment), net, 10,398; total, 10,832. Dental 
students, 70%; grads, 30%. Rates— 
‘Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $85.00 $47.50 $27.50 
8 75.00 $2.50 23.50 
9 65.00 37.50 20.00 


Color rates, $10 page; bleed, none. 
Dental Survey, Essex Bldg., Minneapolis, 


Minn. Est. 1925. Free. Trim size, 5%x 
8%. Type page, 4%x7%. Published ist. 
Forms close Ist preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation (CCA), July, 
1940, 66,182; (gross), 67,483. Practicing 
dentists, 99%; others, 1%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$190.00 $100.00 $53.00 
6 165.00 88.00 47.00 
12 152.00 82.00 44.00 
Standard color, $15 per page. 


Illinois Dental Journal, 11 E. Hubbard 
St., Chicago. Published by Illinois State 
Dental Society. Est. 1905. Type page, 
, 7 close 


‘4x7 %. Published 5th Forms 
Ist. Agency discounts, 15-3. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$40.00 $25.00 $15.00 
6 30.00 17.50 10.00 
12 25.00 15.00 9.00 


Journal of American Dental Association, 


212 E. Superior St., Chicago. Est. 1914. 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 65%x9%. Type 
page, 5x8. Published Ist. Forms close 
lst. preceding month. Discounts, none. 
Circulation (ABC), net, 51,366; (gross), 
52.501, Dentists, 99%; others, 1%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $140.00 $85.00 $53.00 

6 135.00 81.00 61.00 
112.20 67.15 42.50 


12 

Single bleed pages not accepted. Two 
page bleed spread, $25 additional charge. 
The Journal of the Michigan State Dental 
Society, 1514 Olds Tower Bldg., Lansing, 


Mich. Est. 1923. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 6%x10. Type page, 5%x8. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 25th preceding. 
Agency discounts, none. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 2,200. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 

1 $40.00 $24.00 $16.00 

6 36.00 20.00 12.00 
12 32.00 18.00 10.00 


Journal of the Missouri! State Dental As- 
s0ctation Bulletin, 63 E. Lake St., Chi- 
Published by Official Bulletin Pub. 


cago. 

Co. Est. 1924. Subscription, $1. Type 

page, 5%x8. Published 10th. Forms 

close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 

culation (Publisher’s Statement), 1,200. 
Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
6 $30.00 $18.00 $10.00 
12 25.00 15.00 9.00 

Color rates on request 


Laboratory Technician, The, 220 W. 42nd 
St., New York. Published by The Asso- 


ciated Dental Labs., Inc. Est. 1927. Sub- 
scription, $1. Type page, 4%x7. Pub- 
lished 20th. Forms close 5th. Agency 


discounts, 10-0. Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), 2,800. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $55.00 $32.00 $18.75 
6 45.00 27.00 16.25 
12 35.00 22.50 14.00 


New York Journal of Dentistry, 30 Rock- 
efeller Plaza, New York City. Published 
by First District Dental Society. Est. 
1868. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 74x 
10. Type page, 5x7%. Published monthly 
except July and Aug. combined. Forms 
close 5th of preceding month. Agency 
discounts, 10-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 4,513 net, 4,579 gross. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $57.50 $34.50 $23.00 
6 55.00 33.00 22.00 
12 50.00 30.00 20.00 
North-West Dentistry, 2642 University 


Ave., St. Paul, Minn. Published by Min- 
nesota State Dental Ass'n. Est. 1931. Sub- 


scription, $1, included in membership fee. 
Trim size, 6%x9%. Type page, 5%x8. 
Published quarterly, Jan. 15th. Forms 
close ist. Agency discounts, none. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 2,600. 
Association subs. deductible from dues, 
354; non-deductible, 1,851; other net paid, 
395. Rates— 


Times 1 Page ¢ Page % Page 
1 $45.00 $26.00 $17.00 
4 38.00 21.00 14.50 


Oral Hygiene, 1005 Liberty Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Est. 1911. Free (controlled). 
Trim size, 5%x8 7/16. Type page, 4 5/16x 


7 3/16. Published ist. Forms close Ist 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (CCA), Feb., 1940, 70,081; 


(gross), 71,503, Practicing dentists, 95%; 


others, 5%. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $188.00 $100.00 $53.00 
6 164.00 88.00 47.00 
12 152.00 $2.00 44.00 


Color, $15 page extra. 


Proofs, The Dental Trade Journal, 1005 
Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. Est. 1917. 
Free. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. 

Published 20th. Forms close 20th pre- 

ceding. Agency discounts, 10-0. Circu- 

lation (Swern), 4,525. Rates— 

Times % Page % Page 
1 $52.50 $30.00 
6 75.00 42.50 25.00 
12 60.00 37.50 22.50 

St. Louis Dental Society Bulletin, 4718 

Natural Bridge, St. Louis, Mo. Published 

by Cavanagh Ptg. Co. Est. 1930. Type 

page, 4%x7%. Published ist. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 

culation (Publisher’s Statement), 910. 


Rates— 

Times % Page % Page 
1 $20.00 $12.00 

15.00 10.00 

12.00 7.00 


1 Page 
$30.00 
6 25.00 

12 20.00 


CANADA 


Journal of the Canadian Dental 
The, 73 Richmond St., W., Toronto. 
lished by Consolidated Press, Ltd. 
1935. Subscription, $2.50. Type page, 
5x7. Published 10th. Forms close 
15th preceding. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 4,640, Agency discount, 15%. 


Ass'n, 
Pub- 
Est. 


tates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $40.00 $25.00 $16.00 
6 35.00 22.00 14.00 
12 30.00 18.00 12.00 
Oral Health, 68 King St., E., Toronto, 
Ont, Published by Current Publications, 
Ltd. Est. 1910, Free. Trim size, 5%x8%. 
Type page, 4%x7%. Published 20th. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
10-5. Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 
+.400 tates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $30.00 $16.00 $9.00 
6 27.50 14.50 8.00 
2 25.00 13.00 7.00 


( ‘olor, $10.00, 


VETERINARY 
Journal of American Veterinary Medical 
Association, 600 S, Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago. Published by American Veterinary 
Medical Ass'n. Est. 1877. Subscription, $5 
(domestic). Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 
5%x8%. Published ist. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 5,750 net paid; 6,100 


gross. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $60.00 $35.00 $20.00 
47.50 26.67 16.67 
12 40.00 23.75 15.00 


The North American Veterinarian, Vet- 
erinary Practice, P. O. Box 550. Evans- 
ton, Ill. Est. 1920. Published by The 
North American Veterinarian, Inc. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 7x10, Type page, 
5%x8%. Published 25th preceding. Forms 


close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), paid, 
3.638; gross, 8,078, Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $90.00 54.00 $32.00 
6 85.00 50.00 30.00 
12 75.00 45.00 27.00 
Veterinary Medicine, 7632 S. Crandon 
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Metal and Non-Metallic Mining 


Including Crushing, Milling, Smelting and Refining 
(See also Cement and Quarry Products Industries: Coal: Metal Producing and Working Industries) 





Tu products of the metallic and 
non-metallic mining field are divided 
into two groups. The metallic group 
consists of copper, lead, zinc, gold, sil- 
ver, iron ore, manganese, molybdenum, 
mercury, chromite, platinum, titanium, 
tungsten, nickel, aluminum (Bauxite), 
vanadium, tin, antimony, cobalt, selen- 
jum, cadmium, tellurium and beryllium. 

In the non-metallic group are abra- 
sive materials, asbestos, asphalt, bitu- 
minous rock, barite, clay, feldspar, dia- 
monds, fluorspar, Fuller’s earth, gyp- 
sum, magnesite, mica, nitrates, phos- 
phate, potash, salt, silica, sulphur and 
pyrites, tale and soapstone and other 
unusual minerals. 

An outstanding characteristic of the 
mining industry is the fact that it 
makes wide distributlon of the wealth it 
produces. It not only supports its own 
operations but contributes to manufac- 
turing industries, transportation, power 
production and all forms of commerce 
and trade. It is, in particular, a large 
user of heavy machinery and equip- 
ment. 

The Minerals Yearbook, 1940, pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Mines, reports 
that 1939 mineral production of the 
United States was valued at $4,874,- 
000,000 as compared to $4,362,900,000 
in 1938. Division of the total produc- 
tion for 1938 and 1939 was as follows: 

MINERAL PRODUCTION 


1938 1939 
(In thousands 
Type dollars) 
Metallic a sin $ 892,400 $1,291,000 
Non-metallic 
Fuels : . 2,820,300 2,818,600 
oo ae 650,200 764,400 
Total . . $4,362,900 $4,874,000 
The mounting interest in strategic 


and critical minerals culminated shortly 
before the war in Europe began, with 





Production of Metallic Mines 


1939 
Value 

Aluminum, 327,090,000 Ibs....$ 64,000,000 
Bauxite, 375,301 long tons... 2.166,236 
Cadmium, 4,141,242 lIbs....... 2,236,000 
Chromite, 3,614 long tons... 46,892 
Copper (domestic ores only), 

fe 8 Yh 6 Pere 148,236,000 
Ferro-alloys, 841,162 long tons 76,156,588 
Gold, 5,611,171 troy ounces at 

$35 per ounce....... . 196,391,000 


Iron ore, 54,820,589 long tons 158,511,338 
Lead, refined (domestic ores 

only), 420,967 short tons... 39,571,000 
Manganese ore (35% or more 


Mn.), 29,307 long tons...... 794,746 
Manganiferous ore (5-35% 

Mn.), 709,247 long tons..... 2,148,321 
Mercury, metal, 18,633 76-Ib. 

SE ciceedn ata wiht ean ee 1,936,714 
Nickel, 384 short tonms....... «see ces 
Platinum and allied metals, 

41,441 troy ounces ........ 1,566,000 
Silver, 65,119,513 troy ounces. 44,202,279 
Tin (metallic equivalent), 

SS GORE BOMBsc cccccevccnces 38,000 
Tungsten ore (60% concen- 

trates), 4,287 short tons.... 4,402,182 
Zine (domestic ores only), 

491,058 short tons.......... 51,070,000 


—Minerals Yearbook, 1940. 











the passage of an act by Congress “To 
provide for the common defense by ac- 
quiring stocks of strategic and critical 
materials essential to the needs of the 
industry for the manufacture of sup- 
plies for the armed forces and the 
civilian population in time of a na- 
tional emergency, and to encourage, as 
far as possible, the further develop- 
ment of strategic and critical materials 
within the United States for common 
defense.” 

This act carries authorization for the 
appropriation of $100,000,000 during 
four fiscal years, beginning July 1, 
1939, for procuring stock piles of strate- 
gic commodities. The bill also author- 
izes the appropriation of $500,000 an- 
nually for four years to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for an investiga- 
tion of domestic resources of deficient 
strategic minerals with a view to devel- 
oping production therefrom. Of the 
sum authorized, $350,000 is to be ex- 
pended by the Bureau of Mines and 
$150,000 by the Geological Survey. Ten 
of the 17 commodities included on the 
list of strategic materials are of min- 
eral origin, as follows: Aluminum, 
antimony, chromium, manganese (fer- 
rograde ore), mica, nickel, quartz, 
crystal, quicksilver, tin and tungsten. 
Nine of the 20 commodities classified as 
critical materials are of mineral origin, 
as follows: Asbestos, cadmium, cryo- 
lite, fluorspar, graphite, iodine, plati- 
num, titanium, and vanadium. 

The United States is no longer de- 
pendent on foreign sources for nitrates, 
potash, and platinum, and domestic pro- 
duction of a few other commodities has 
been expanded, but exhaustion of 
higher grade ore bodies, as in the 
case of mercury, and the tremendous 
increase in the use of such essential 
metals as tin, manganese, chromium, 
tungsten, and aluminum has increased 
our dependence on the foreign sources 
of supply for these commodities. 

The Bureau of Mines believes that 
the purchase of stock piles of standard- 
grade materials is the first step in pro- 
viding a safe solution of the deficient- 
mineral problem and recommends im- 
mediate action in this direction. 

In the field of metal mining indus- 
tries (gold, silver, lead, copper and 
zinc) the number of establishments in 
the United States totaled 12,198 in 
1935, while in the non-metallic indus- 
try there were 6,459 mines, according 
to the “Industrial Market Data Hand- 
book of the United States.” In the 
metal mining industries there were 
57,457 wage earners in 1935. The value 
of the products amounted to $206,000,- 
864, and the expenditures for supplies 
and materials came to $54,071,934. 

Covering the nonferrous-meta! alloys, 
nonferrous metal products, except alum- 
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inum, and for the smelting and refining, 
nonferrous metals other than gold, sil- 
ver and platinum, not from the ore, 
there were 1,206 establishments (not 
elsewhere classified) reporting to the 
1937 Census of Manufactures. These 
establishments employed 87,989 wage 
earners. The value of the products 
amounted to $782,380,891 as compared 
with $455,849,715 in 1935. Cost of ma- 
terials, supplies, fuel, purchased electric 
energy and contract work amounted to 
$486,734,983 as compared with $272,- 
768,270 in 1935. 


There were 62 establishments report- 
ing in the smelting and refining indus- 
tries which covers copper, lead and zinc. 
They employed a total of 29,815 wage 
earners. The value of the products 
amounted to $1,084,606,965 as compared 
with $554,627,095 in 1935. Cost of 
materials, supplies, fuel, purchased elec- 
tric energy, contract work amounted to 
$954,817,810 as compared with $476,- 
652,711 in 1935. 

In the foreign field it is estimated 
that there are 4,000 principal produc- 
ing metal and mineral properties in 64 
countries and colonies. Annual expendi- 





Production of Non-Metallic 
Minerals, 1939 


Value 

Arsenious oxide, 22,439 short 
BE havdcc6Gskenaekuenecees i 495,500 
Asbestos, 15,459 short tons.. 512,788 

Asphalt: 

Native, 459,848 short tons.. 3,066,844 

Oil (including road oil), 
4,860,540 short tons...... 36,038,896 

Barite, crude, 383,609 short 
RT S:at hs. baldeth a éotetontenaa ks 2,344,103 


Borates (naturally occurring 
sodium borates and colema- 


nite), 249,976 short tons... 5,882,302 
Bromine, 37,882,305 pounds... 6,611,400 
Calcium-magnesium chloride, 

108,441 short tons.......... 1,307,717 
Cement, 125,056,594 (376- 

pound) DAFTSIS ...cccccccce 184, 254,932 
Clay, raw, 3,760,694 short 

IE cx isunktnad bike seth ak a mmae 15,354,918 
Feldspar, crude, 253,466 long 


DOG: snbtc kek bdewaxeennhewes 1,112,857 
Fluorspar, 182,771 short tons. 3,704,959 
Fuller’s earth, 167,070 short 


SN, wads ds owe eeaedan wees cae 1,691,855 
Grindstones and pulpstones, 

10,434 short toms........... 426,375 
Gypsum, crude, 3,226,737 short 

SO cnbo4nse000-b0scbe ekenes 4,431,005 
Lime, 4,254,348 short tons.... 30,049,394 
Magnesite, crude, 198,980 

Se WD 69.5603 cvieweneens 1,465,190 
Mica: 

Scrap, 24,672 short tons.... 311,895 

Sheet, 813,708 pounds...... 138,963 
PO 11,084 
Mineral paints (zine and lead 

pigments), 162,774 short 

Dl cattdebescndenubedasann 19,029,802 
Phosphate rock, 3,757,067 

a ak a ioe 12,294,042 
Potassium salts, 366,287 short 

CD acute wah eo jae hak wake a 12,028,195 
Pumice, 89,159 short tons.... 424,780 
Pyrites, 516,408 long tons.... 1,550, 449 
Salt, 9,277,911 short tons..... 24,509,680 
Silica (quartz), 34,959 short 

SE os sc beehatheeguh an dne eee 153,038 
Slate, 531,380 short tons..... 6,682,214 


147,447,130 short tons 158,461,515 
35,500,000 
Tale, pyrophyllite and ground 
soapstone, 253,976 short tons 2,700,834 
—Minerals Yearbook, 1940. 
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Stcne, 
Sulphur, 2,233,817 long tons.. 
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tures for machinery, equipment and 

supplies in this mining field are esti- 

mated at $250,000,000. The division by 

countries or continents is as follows: 
FOREIGN MINING 


Total Per cent 
Africa $100,000,000 40 
Canada »,000,000 14 
South America 30.000.000 12 
Europe ‘(ine Russia) 0.000.000 12 
m cine Siberia) 0.000.000 12 
Oceania 15,000,000 6 
Mexico, Central America 
West Indies ae 10.000.000 4 


The 1937 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 26 establishments in the gold 
leaf and foil industries in 1937, employ- 
ing 625 wage earners. The value of the 
products amounted to $2,299,141 as 
compared with $1,782,599 in 1935. The 
cost of materials, supplies, containers, 
fuel, purchased electric energy and con- 
tract work amounted to $1,230,694 as 
compared with $960,815 in 1935. 

According to Engineering and Min- 
ing Journal, gold production in the 
United States (including the Phil- 
ippines) totaled 5,592,000 ounces in 
1939 as compared to 5,090,000 ounces 
estimates on 
reported by 


Preliminary 
world gold production, 
this publication, indicate that new rec- 
ord gold output was again registered 
in 1939 with a total of approximately 
10,000,000 ounces, a gain of 7 per cent 
over 1938. 

Leading gold and their 
1939 totals in ounces were as follows: 


in 1938, 


producers 


GOLD PRODUCTION 1939 
Total Ounces 


ne 12,361,000 


South Africa 12,0 
United States 5,592,000 
Canada 5.324.000 
Russia 5,250,000 
Australia 1,771,000 
Mexics 1,045,000 

Silver production in the United 
States totaled 57,500,000 ounces in 


1939 as compared to 58,736,000 ounces 
in 1938. World production of silver 
also showed a decline, totalling 259,- 
700,000 ounces in 1939 as compared to 
262,932,684 ounces in 1938. 

According to The Mining Journal, 
seven states accounted for 93 per cent 
of all the gold produced in the United 
States. They are Alaska, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Nevada, South Da- 
kota and Utah. Nine states in order— 
Idaho, Utah, Arizona, Montana, Colo- 
rado, Nevada, New Mexico, Texas and 
California—produce 97 per cent of the 
country’s mined silver. 

Arizona, Utah, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico and Colorado account for 
85 per cent of the United States copper 
production. 

The growth of gold production, ac- 
cording to Engineering and Mining 
Journal, has been due largely to the 
higher prices paid for gold by monetary 
authorities throughout the world as a 
direct outcome of the world depression. 

Under conditions such as those of 
recent years, this publication adds, 
these higher prices would bring con- 
flicting influences to bear on the vol- 
ume of gold output. They would 
gradually stimulate expansion of mine 
capacity through increase in scale of 
operations of existing properties and 
the opening of new mines, but they 
would also tend to reduce the output 
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Copper, Lead and Zinc 
Production for 1939 
The figures shown in the following 
table, prepared by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines represent estimated recoverable 
metal output of the mines and should 
not be confused with figures of smelter 
and refinery production 
In Short Tons, 1939 
WeEsSTERN States: Copper Lead Zine 
Arizona 262,112 10,771 6,711 
California 4,180 » 6 
Colorado 15,215 8,222 1,830 
Idaho 2.516 90,981 47,549 
Montana 7.827 16,555 34,799 
Nevada 66,597 4.238 6,228 
New Mexico 16,142 5,392 29,356 
Oregon 48 15 oe 
Texas 4 227 
Utah 171.890 67.634 34.526 
Washington 8,998 718 10,131 
Total. Western 
States 673.559 208.277 171.126 
CENTRAL STATES 43,985 198,481 231,716 
EASTERN STATES 10,648 6,284 180,955 
ALASKA . ° 128 937 eee 
Grand total .. 728,320 413,979 583,807 











of existing plants by inducing oper- 
ators to mill ore of lower grade. 

War, however, has created new con- 
ditions. Costs, for example, are likely 
to rise more steeply than they other- 
wise would. This will to some extent 
be offset by official action. The South 
African and Australian governments 
will indemnify producers against the 
effects of increased costs by allowing 
them higher net prices for their gold 
rise. On the basis of the 
present official sterling price for gold, 
costs may rise substantially in these 
countries without adversely affecting 
profit margins. Mine operators may, 
however, find it increasingly hard to 
obtain labor and supplies in compe- 
tition with producers of other goods. 
The extent to which these difficulties 
will be allowed to interfere with min- 
ing will depend largely on the policy 
of the British government, which has 
assumed wide control over the produc- 
tion and distribution of essentials. 

Copper moved from a near depres- 
sion to near-capacity condition in 1939, 
Engineering and Mining Journal re- 
Final figures for 1939 showed 
gains over 1938 in sales volume, con- 
sumption, production and price. Total 
United States production of copper in 
1939 amounted to 745,000 short tons 
as compared with 553,430 short tons in 
1988. World production also showed 
a gain, totaling 2,344,000 short tons in 
1939 as compared to 2,184,267 short 
tons in 1938. 

Chief uses for copper are in the 
manufacture of automobiles, refriger- 
ators, radio sets, electrical machinery, 


as costs 


ports. 


transformers and telephone construc- 
tion. 
The United States production of 


zinc amounted to 538,198 short tors in 
1939 as compared to 456,990 short tons 
in 1938. World production totaled 
1,822,698 short tons in 1939 as com- 
pared to 1,751,870 in 1938. 

Zine is used in galvanized wares, 
paint pigments, radio and flash light 
batteries, fruit jar covers, and other 
items that pass on to the consuming 
public rapidly. The uses to which 
zine is put are such that there is much 


less return to scrap than for lead and 
copper. 

The normal variation of iron ore pro- 
duction in the United States is from 50 
to 70 million gross tons per year. Of 
the total amount 85 per cent comes 
from the Lake Superior district, 10 per 
cent from the Birmingham district, and 
small quantities from the vicinities of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Adirondacks in 
New York and from northern New Jer- 
sey. Somes ores (two to four million 
tons per year) are imported from Cuba, 
South America, Sweden and Spain. 

Since 1932, iron ore production in the 
United States has steadily increased, 
totaling 17,553,188 .gross tons in 1933 
and 54,820,589 long tons in 1939, val- 
ued at $158,511,338. 

Iron and steel companies own or con- 
trol most of the mines. The United 
States Steel Corporation’s mines pro- 
duce nearly half of the annual ore pro- 
ductioer 

Probably the most important recent 
development in metals is the introduc- 
tion of many new alloys which have 
won widespread acceptance for a wide 
variety of uses. The result has been, in 
some cases, a swing in consumption 
from one metal to another. 

Aluminum is finding greater employ- 
ment in combination with other metals. 
In general, copper is added for 
strength, manganese for corrosion re- 
sistance, nickel or silver for polish or 
decoration, silicon for wearing resis- 
tance and zine for cheapness. Such al- 
loys are being used on store fronts, in 
escalators, fire-proof buikheads on ocean 
liners, in processing equipment in the 
chemical industry, in airplanes, truck 
bodies and motors, railroad trains and 
elsewhere. 

Chromite has also benefited greatly 
by the trend toward alloys. In this form 
it is used by the automobile, building, 
dairy, paper, petroleum and chemical 
industries as well as in equipment for 
restaurants, hospitals and hotels. In 
refractory materials such as brick, ce- 
ment, ground ore and crude lump ore, it 
is used because of being neutral metal- 
lurgically and resistant to many types 
of slag. It is also used to manufactur 
chromic acid for electroplating and 
chemicals for dyeing, tanning and th: 
pigment industries and as a colorant in 
the ceramic industry. Most chromit« 
used in the United States is imported 


The advent of chromium plating has 
distinctly advanced the use of nickel. 
Underlying the chromium is a thicke: 
coating of nickel to protect the plated 
metal from corrosion and to assure ad- 
herence of the chromium finish. 

World consumption of nickel in al 
forms for 1939 amounted to approxi 
mately 128,000 short tons, as compared 
with 102,000 in 1938. Nickel is used 
in the automotive industry, in th 
railway field, aviation, shipbuilding, in 
the petroleum industry, the mining in 
dustry, the chemical and process indus 
tries, in the pulp and paper industries 
the textile industries and many others 
World production in 1939 amounted t: 
121,000 metric tons. 
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Enginceminega cli 
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Founded in 1866, as The American Journal 

Mining, “ENGINEERING AND MINING 
JOURNAL,” in 1939 concludes 74 years of 
continuous publication. The first paper in 
the metal and non-metallic mining fields 


i the oldest McGraw-Hill publication. 


EDITORIAL SCOPE 


& M. J." covers all technical, operating 
1 economic problems of the metal and 

lic mineral industries of the world. 
scope, it occupies an 
rith its optional 3-way 
in either the domestic or 


or by combining both 
ort circulation to cover the 
special is- 


ing world. ... Tw 

1 annually; Survey & Out- 

in Feb.; and Feature Enter- 
ug., showing outstanding 
f le progressive en- 
>, wi 1 complete “trip on paper” 
jh the many operating ramifications 
*h properties or localities. 


EDITORIAL STAFF 


Editorial Director: H. C. Parmelee, Past 
Pres., Colo. School of Mines. Graduate 
chemist & metallurgist. Practical operating 
experience with 27 years spent in tech- 


nical publishing. Member A.I.M.E. 


Associate Editor: A. H. Hubbell, graduate 
Mining Engineer. 10 years’ experience min- 
ing, geology, cyaniding, concentration. 
Member A.I.M.E. 


Assistant Editor: J. B. Huttl, graduate Me- 
chanical Engineer. Operating experience: 
Ruhr district of Germany, Spain, Mexico & 
Sentral America, specializing in mechani- 
al engineering and plant maintenance. 
Assistant Editor: H. C. Chellson, graduate 
Mining Engineer. 14 years’ experience 
jeological, mining, milling and consulting 
rork. Member A.I.M.E. 


Market Editor: H. H. Wanders, 22 years 
experience in market reporting. Specialist 
n non-ferrous metals & minerals. 


Assistant Editor: W. N. P. Reed, formerly 

head of proof-reading & revising, New 
‘ork Tribune. 20 years’ experience with 

New York Tribune & New York Times. 

Paul Wooton heads McGraw-Hill Washing- 

ton Bureau, a special Editorial staff re- 
rting significant events affecting the 
tal & non-metallic industries. 





ENGINEERING AND 
MINING JOURNAL 


Established 1866 


Proved reader interest in 
terms of paid circulation 





A McGRAW-HILL 





CIRCULATION 


Summary A.B.C. Data—June 30, 1939, Audit 


Occupational Distribution 


U.S.A. Foreign 
Copies Copies 
Operating Cos., Exec’s., Mgrs., 
Supt., etc 2,624 1,746 
Mining, Metallurgical, Cons., 


Mech., Elec. & Govt. Depts., 

Engrs. & Ass’ts 2,002 1,387 
Mine, Mill, Smelter Foremen, 

Operating Staff, Mill Opera- 7 

tors, Prospectors, et« 1,149 650 
Financial 157 44 
Colleges, Prof’s., Students $54 239 
Libraries 19 25 
Metal Buyers & Dealers 108 $1 
Mfgrs., Mach’y Jobbers, Dealers 295 
Miscellaneous 175 
Unclassified 317 414 

TOTAL 8,033 5,026 

GRAND TOTAL (International circulation, 13,059) 

GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 

Numt 
Copi P 

New England 146 1¢ 
Middle Atlantic R35 6 
South Atlantic 2 
East North Central 498 4 
East South Central 101 1 
West North Central 447 3 
West South Central 244 2 
Mountain 2,742 17 
Pacific 2,182 14 
U. S. Territories & P 

Foreign Countries 5,605 50 

TOTAL 13,059 100% 


MARKET DEFINITION 


The metal & non-metallic mining industries 
consist of mining, milling, concentrating, 
smelting, and refining of all the non-ferrous 
metals, mining of iron ore and its bene- 
ficiation, and the mining, milling and proc- 
essing of non-metallic minerals, excepting 
fuels. Approximately 3,000 principal pro- 
ducing mines in U. S. A. and about 4,000 
large producing metal & mineral properties 
in 64 countries and colonies located in 
Canada, Mexico, Central America, South 
America, Africa, Asia, Oceania and Eu- 
rope. ... Annual expenditures for supplies, 
equipment, machinery, fuel and purchased 
power in U. S. A. mines total $210,000,000 
exclusive of new construction, wages and 
cost of installation & contract work. 

Non-producing mines, in development 





Highest editorial standards 
and publishing integrity 





PUBLICATION 





stage, spend many additional millions an- 
nually, while estimates place the yearly 
expenditure for machinery, equipment & 
supplies in the foreign mines outside this 
country at $250,000,000. 


AUXILIARY SERVICES 


Advance International Sales Information 
Bulletin: Timely news concerning activities 
in new mine projects, modernizing of old 
mines, opening new mills, smelters, and 
refineries; also items announcing construc- 
tion and expansion programs. 

“Who Makes It?” Metal & Non-Metalli 
Mining Catalogs. For 18 years the metal & 
non-metallic mining industry's ‘‘Catalog” of 
what to buy and where to buy it. Pub- 
lished annually. 

Direct Mail Department: Handles mailings 
from New York office Lists classified 
geographically and by titles. Never sold. 
Market Services: Market reports, data and 
photos pertaining to metal and non-metallic 
mining industries, lists of mine supply 
house and manufacturers’ sales agents, 
furnished to prospects, advertisers, and 
their agents. 





REMEMBER E. & M. J.’s 40,000 Reader 
Audience is available to your “sales- 
talk-in-print” in three selective circula- 
tion groups... 
Ist... U.S.A. Circulation, 
8,033 copies, net paid 
2nd ... Export Circulation, 


5,026 copies, net paid 
(Embracing 64 countries and 
colonies outside the U. S. A.) 


3rd ... The COMPLETE INTERNA- 
TIONAL circulation, 13,059 copies, 
net paid. 
You buy and pay only for the one you 
want! 
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McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: MEdallion 3-0700 
Vice-President & Publishing Director, 
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H. W. Clarke 


REPRESENTATIVE 

New York: T. E. Alcorn, 330 W. 42nd St 
Philadelphia: J. F. Cleary and S. J. Alling, le 
So. Broad St. Boston: R. F. Boger, 1425 Statler 
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See also advertisements of the Associated Business Papers, Inc., and the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, in the front index section. 
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Cobalt, used for high speed cutting 
steels and permanent magnets, was im- 
ported into the United States during 
1939 as follows: Belgium, 2,153,480 
pounds; Germany, 191,344 pounds; 
Canada, 573,226 pounds; and Finland, 
338,016 pounds. Most of it was im- 
ported as metal and oxide. 

United States is the largest producer 
of special steels using molybdenum. 
The rising demand for special grades 
of steel for high duty, high speed ma- 
chinery is responsible for a steadily in- 
creasing tonnage of this alloying metal. 

Manganese and manganiferous ores 
are consumed by the metallurgical, bat- 
tery and miscellaneous industries, the 
iron and steel industries taking the 
great bulk of that used in the United 
States. 

Antimony is used mainly for storage 
battery plates, babbitt and other bear- 
ing metals, solder, type metal, cable 
sheathings, rubber goods, pigments for 
paints and enamels and fixtures. 

The U. S. census report on mines and 
quarries for 1929 contains the latest 
available figures on the capital invest- 
ment for all mining in the United 
States, including coal, petroleum and 
natural gas. The total was $7,225,446,- 
922. Following are the figures for the 
principal classifications in 1929: 

CAPITAL INVESTED IN MINES 


Iron ore nbe60 0600004040000 
Copper, lead, zine, gold and 
silver ..... . 262,756,657 


72,733,956 


Phosphate rock 
13,541,548 


GEE canceesesteeseccences 
Slate, marble, limestone, granite, 

basalt and sandstone 317,453,131 

Power requirements of the metal and 
ron-metallic and quarrying industries. 
excluding coal, sand and gravel, oil 
and salt, are as follows: 

POWER USED BY MINES 
Total primary horsepower......... 1,480,803 
Electric power purchased, hp..... 1,938,280 
Electric power generated by the 

GROGTITEBOS ccccecscccss 621,355 

Diesel engine units for main power 
plant service continue to increase in 
use. They are particularly suited to 
mining work in regions where coal is 
costly and hydro-electric power is not 
available. 

According to The Mining Journal, 
there is a greater demand for cost 
saving machinery in the western non- 
ferrous metal mining industry today 
than ever before, for future develop- 
ment is largely predicated on the low- 
ering of costs and mining ores with a 
smaller metal content. The outstand- 
ing feature of the history of the in- 
dustry has been a steady decline in the 
grade and value of ore mined together 
with an increasing trend in the quan- 
tity of production. 

Taking Arizona as a typical mining 
state, this publication reports that in 
the eighties, when Arizona’s copper 
mines first became an important source 
of mineral wealth, ores containing from 
450 to 500 pounds of copper to the ton 
were mined. Today, deposits contain- 
ing as little as 20 pounds of copper to 
the ton are being successfully exploited. 
It is predicted that commercial copper 
ores will in the future contain as little 
as 10 pounds of copper to the ton. 
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1939 Production of Gold and 
Silver 


{Mine production of gold and silver in 
the United States (exclusive of Philip- 
pine Islands and Puerto Rico) in 1939, 








in fine ounces, in terms of recovered 
metals. ] 
Gold Silver 
Ounces Ounces 
WESTERN STATES 
Arizona ‘ 316,453 7,824,004 
California 1,435,264 2,599,139 
Colorado 366,852 8,496,488 
Idaho 116,662 17,222,370 
Montana 264,173 9,087,571 
Nevada 4,316,029 
New Mexico 1,400,878 
Oregon 7 105,388 
South Dakota 167,584 
Texas 3 1,341,945 
= : ‘ 277,751 10,758,657 
Washington 90,420 442,063 
Wyoming 583 75 
Total, Western 
States 978,887 63,762,191 
CENTRAL STATES 4 315,953 
EASTERN STATES 17,414 94,083 
ALASKA .... 676,737 201,054 
Grand total 
1939 4.673.042 64,373,281 
1938 4.267.469 61,705,837 
U. 8S. Bureau of Mines. 











A recent analysis conducted by the 
Arizona Department of Mineral Re- 
sources has shown clearly the manner 
in which production of ore in the state 
has been increasing while the grade 
of material has been declining. The 
analysis covered the 40-year period 
1900-1939 which has accounted for over 
90 per cent of the state’s ore output. 

This analysis showed that the value 
of Arizona’s production of gold, silver, 
copper, lead, and zine ores reached a 
peak of $795,881,961 during the five- 
year period 1915-1919 when prices were 
high and the value per ton averaged 
$10.59. Those years accounted for 27.1 
per cent of the value of major metals 
produced since 1900. 

However, when examined from the 
standpoint of tons of ore mined, a 
different picture is shown, for the years 
from 1915 to 1919 accounted for only 
17.4 per cent of the tons of ore pro- 
duced. It is interesting to note that 
the tonnage of ore produced during the 
past five years was almost identically 
the same as during the war period 
which established a high so far as 
value of output is concerned. 

Technologic developments in the 
mining and beneficiation of ores are 
constantly creating mineral wealth of 
rock that was previously worthless. 
And with these improvements has 
come an increased use of machinery 
and cost saving equipment. 

Two of the outstanding developments 
since 1900 that have permitted the min- 
ing of lower grade ores were the 
working out of a method for handling 
the low-grade porphyry copper ores and 
the use of flotation which came into 
prominence just prior to the war. 

As the grade of ore continues to de- 
cline, the use of improved equipment 
on a larger scale will inevitably follow. 
The study indicates that there is a con- 
stantly widening market for machinery 
in western mines and that this market 
will continue to expand in the future. 

Another significant fact about the 


industry, The Mining 
Journal points out, is its  willing- 
ness to promptly discard machinery 
that has not even begun to be worn out, 
for new labor-saving equipment as it is 
developed. A mine being a wasting asset 
has to get the greatest benefit possible 
from its ores, for if ore is passed 
through and still has recoverable values 
in it, they are lost forever. Therefore, 
mines operators will make expensive 
changes even though the saving may be 
but a fraction of a cent per ton in 
handling. 

Equipment manufacturers have of- 
fered mine operators various improved 
devices in recent years including the 
following: Core drills electrically 
driven; rock drillings; compressors; 
mine car loaders; galvano meters for 
testing blasting caps and_ electric 
circuits against moisture; flotation- 
equipment; pumping and valves; feed- 
ers; jigs; welding apparatus; dust- 
control devices; excavators, and safety 
equipment. 

The four principal processes in metal 
mining are production of the ore, its 
concentration in the mills, the reduc- 
tion of the metal in smelters and final- 
ly, its purification in refineries. 

From 75 to 80 per cent of the equip- 
ment used at mines is employed in con- 
nection with mine development; mine 
ventilation and lighting; drilling and 
blasting; transport and hoisting of 
products; mine drainage; transport of 
men, materials, etc.; ore storage and 
weighing; rock disposal and mine re- 
fill; recording and drafting; payroll 
disbursement and welfare work and 
other administrative office and engi- 
neering functions. 

These operations draw upon the mine 
power plant or substation, the mine 
water supply, its maintenance and re- 
pair shops and the mine engineering 
laboratory. Both skilled and profes- 
sional men are employed and in many 
cases, the mining company provides 
housing and certain municipal and 
social services. 

A large percentage of the equipment 
sold to metal and non-metallic mining 
enterprises is used in milling operations. 
This equipment includes conveyor 
belts; idlers; bearings; chutes; feeders; 
vibrating, shaking, revolving and 
grizzly screens; roll and jaw crushers; 
speed reducers; separators; log wash- 
ers; jigs; rolls; ball and rod mills; 
piping; fans; concentrating tables; 
classifiers; re-classifiers; elevators; per- 
forated metal; gears; water, sand and 
other pumps. Officials in charge of pro- 
duction at mills are frequently con- 
cerned with haulage equipment items, 
since they must ship varying distances 
for smelting and refining. 

The smelting process varies accord- 
ing to the metal being produced. The 
following steps in the process have gen- 
eral application: 

1. Storage and weighing of concen- 
trates, fluxing materials, ores and fuels. 

2. Charge mixing. 

3. Blast furnace or reverberatory op- 
eration. 


metal mining 
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4. Roasting concentrates. 

5. Intra-plant transport, 
slag disposal. 

6. Sintering of ores and flue dust. 

7. Collection of fumes and dusts. 

8. Acid manufacture. 

9. Converting furnace and roaster 
products. 

10. Lead and zine drossing. 

11. Casting, cooling and loading (cop- 
per, lead, zinc, tin, etc.) 

12. Ore and product sampling and 
other control-engineering. 

There are three types of refining op- 
erations. The first, hydro-metallurgy, 
is used principally in the treatment of 
gold and silver ores. Stamp mills, vats 
and volatilization furnaces along with 
conveying, pumping, agitating, filtering 
and small-scale smelting apparatus are 
the equipment used. 

Production of nitrate, potash and 
other saline products by leaching is 
allied to hydro-metallurgy. Ordinarily, 
this process is successful only when 
conducted on a large scale with mate- 
rial handling, grinding, pumping and 
agitation machines requiring a large 
power supply per unit of output. In 
Chile and Germany, these processes are 
more important than all other branches 
of the mining industries. 

The refining of lead, mercury and tin 
is generally a continuation of smelting. 
Some copper and most zine ore is re- 
fined by pyro-metallurgy. The weight of 
the material, in the case of lead, neces- 
sitates extensive surface trackage and 
overhead hoisting and conveying equip- 
ment. Tin smelters make wide use of 
steam and trolley haulage. One smelter 
has narrow gauge track in excess of 14 
miles. 

American electrolytic copper refiner- 
ies are among the largest operating 
units within the metal and non-metallic 
mining industries. These plants leach 
roasted zinc and occasionally copper 
ores, cast and manufacture anodes, pre- 
heat electrolytes and furnace air in the 
ease of copper, cool zinc electrolytes, 
melting the solvent aluminum, cathode 
and anode, remove and treat fumes, 
slimes and slag, sample raw materials 
and products, filter zinc and roast filter 
residues, cast products to salable shapes 
and manufacture sulphuric acid or blue 
vitriol. 

The purchaser of all equipment and 
supplies for the small mine is the oper- 
ating head, usually an engineer. In 
larger companies, which may operate a 
number of mines as well as mills, smel- 
ters and refineries, buying is usually 
handled through a central purchasing 
department at the general offices, lo- 
cated sometimes thousands of miles 


including 


from the place where the machinery, 
equipment or supplies are to be used. 
The requisition originates with the men 
on the job. Company executives and di- 
rectors are often factors in deciding 
what shall be purchased. Most men in 
charge of mines, mills, smelters and re- 
fineries are engineers either by training 
or experience. 

English-reading engineers and the 
American technique dominate the indus- 
try throughout the world, helping to 
create a preference for American ma- 
chinery and equipment. Added to this 
is the fact that American capital 1s 
heavily invested in mining, milling and 
smelting in foreign fields, giving fur- 
ther preference to American goods. 
Large quantities of machinery and 
equipment made in the United States 
are sold in Canada, Mexico, South 
America, South Africa and European 
countries. 

Canada produces copper, silver, lead, 
gold, cobalt, nickel and asbestos. The 
mineral production of Mexico embraces 
gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, anti- 
mony, arsenic, graphite, mercury, 
molybdenum, tin, tungsten, bismuth, 
cadmium and selenium. Columbia pro- 
duces platinum; South America, anti- 
mony, copper, tin, lead, zinc, silver, 
iron, manganese, tungsten, nitrates and 
bauxite; Cuba, copper, iron, manganese 
and chromite; South Africa, gold, dia- 
monds, copper, tin, silver, asbestos, 
lead, mica and others; Japan, gold, sil- 
ver, copper, iron and others; China, tin, 
silver, lead, zinc and antimony. 


Associations 

American Granite Association, 
Columbus Ave., Boston. 

American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, 29 W. 39th 
Street, New York. 

American Mining Congress, Munsey 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

American Zinc Institute, Inc., 60 E. 
42nd St., New York. 

Gypsum Association, 211 W. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 

Lake Superior Iron Ore Association, 
1170 Hanna Bldg., Cleveland. 

Lake Superior Mining Institute, % 
C. J. Stakel, Ishpeming, Mich. 

Lead Industries Association, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. 

National Crushed Stone Association, 
1735 14th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Portland Cement Association, 33 W. 
Grand Avenue, Chicago. 

Tri-State Zinc and Lead Ore Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Picher, Okla. 
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Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. Est. 1930. For 
nonferrous metal “consumers. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published Thursday. Forms close 

5 days preceding. Agency discounts, 0-2. 
Circulation (Sworn), 1,187; controlled, 
241; (gross), 1,633. Rates— 


Less than 3 pages, $185 per page; 3 
pages, $165 per page; pages, $160 per 
page; 9 pages, $155 per page; 13 pages, 
$150 per page; 17 pages, $145 per page 
26 pages, $140 per page; 32 pages, $135 
per page; 39 pages, $130 per page; 52 
pages, $125 per page. 

For additional data see page 281 and insert 
between pages 6-7. 
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Expenditures for Mining and 
Milling Equipment for 
Canada, 1937 
Freight and express.... . $18,433,325 
Power, electric ..... 14,087,840 
REESE Rr 15,080,959 
PEOGEOET cccccccese 10,765,095 
EL Nien aaes neee 8,172,098 
Lumber and timbers... 7,819,938 
OT 6,178,076 
Flux, refractories, etc. 3,067,150 
Electric equipment ..... 4,485,074 
CE, cccckadeaeesnes 2 743,843 
Iron and steel bars, etc. 3,411,796 
Pipe and casing......... 4,002,943 
Building material 3,350,026 
Drills and supplies... 2,002,155 
Cars and track 1,047,625 
SEE cenebetatwests 25,619,454 

GOR -ccebaeene ws .$130,267,396 

—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Engineering and Mining Journal, 330 W. 
42nd St., ew York. Published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1866. Sub- 
scription, $3. Covers mining, milling, 


concentrating, smelting and refining of 
-x9 ‘S[BI9UJUI OT[[TeJOUI-uoU PUB IIT BIJeW 
cept fuels. Trim size, 8%x11% Type 
page, 7x10. Published 14th. Forms close 
2 weeks preceding. I. A. A. statement 
on request. Agency discounts, 0-2. Mem- 
ber A. B. P. Circulation (ABS), 13,059, 
(gross), 14,407. International circula- 
tion: 8,033 U. S. A. and possessions; 5,026 
export in 64 countries and colonies out- 


side U. S. A. Rates, domestic advertising 
section—12 pages, $160; 6 pages, $175; 3 
pages, $185. International advertising 
section: 12 pages, $225; 6 pages, $240; 3 
pages, $250 per page. Standard color— 
International section, $45; bleed, $50. 


Standard color—Domestic or export sec- 

tion, $35; bleed, $35. 

For additional data see page 281 and insert 
between pages 6-7. 


Excavating Engineer. 
(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) 


Explosives Engineer. 
(See CEMENT AND QUARRY PrRODUCTS IN- 
DUSTRIES. ) 


MacRae’s Blue Book. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Metal and Non-Metallic Mining Catalogs, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York. Indexed and 
distributed by McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., Ine. Controlled distribution, 6,000; 
among the specifying and buying offi- 
cials in metal mines, mills, smelters and 
refineries; non-metallic mines, quarries 
and allied industries, others $5 per copy. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published annually. Next issue, May 1, 
1941. Forms close Feb. 28, 1941. Agency 
discounts, 0-2. Circulation (Publisher’s 
Statement), 6,000. Catalog rates, 1 page, 
$200; 6 pages, $145 per page; 12 pages, 
$125 per page; 16 or more pages, $120 per 
page. Classified rates (Directory Sec- 
tion), 2 inches (minimum), $15 per inch; 
3-9 inches inclusive, $12.50 per inch; 10 
inches or more, $10 per inch. Standard 
color, $35 for lst page; $25 for 2nd and 
succeeding pages. Bleed rates on request. 
For additional data see insert between pages 
6-7. 
McGraw Hill Mining Publications. 
(See COAL.) 


Mill & Factory. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Mining Congress Journal, 
(See COAL.) 


Mining and Contractin 
Dooly Bidg., Salt Lake City. Published 
Hy A Salt Lake Minin Review, Inc. Est. 
1899. Subscription, ¥s. Type page, 7%x 


Review, 604 


10. Published 15th and 30th. Forms 
close 10th and 25th. Agency discounts, 
15-0%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$75.00 $40.00 $22.00 
6 65.00 35.00 20.00 
12 55.00 30.00 17.00 
24 45.00 25.00 15.00 


Standard color, $20 first color; $15 each 
add. color. 


Mining and Industrial News, 381 Bush St., 
San Francisco, Calif. Published by Min- 
ing and Industrial News Corp. Est. 1933. 
Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 115%x17%. 
Type page, 10%x15%. Published 15th. 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
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Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 2,- discounts, 0-2 Circulation (Publisher’s counts, 15-2. Circulation (CCAB), Dec., 
62. (ross). 2.800 Rates Statement), 5,990; (gross), 6,220. Rates— 1939, 3,401. tates— 

Times l Page % Page % Page $75.00 per page. Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 150.00 90.00 50.00 .00 5.00 25.00 
6 et: 50 oe 50 +3760 Plating & Finishing Guidebook, 116 John =. 00 = 00 et r+ 
12 90.00 54.00 30.00 St., New York. Published by Metal In- 12 40.00 25.00 15.00 


dustry Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Subscription, 
Mining and Metallurgy, 29 W. 39th St., free. Trim size, 54%x7%. Tvype size, 4x7. Canadian Mining Journal, Gardenvale, 
New York. Published by American In- Published May. Forms close April 30. Que. Published by National Business 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical En- Agency discount, 0-1%. Circulation (Pub- Publications, Ltd. Est. 1879. Subscrip- 


gineers Est. 1919. Subscription, $3. lisher’s Statement), free, 10,610, gross, tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page 
Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 6% x9% 13,000. Rates—1 page, $100; % page, $60 7x10. Published 10th of month. Forms 
Published 20th preceding month (begin- Skillings’ inin v » BO 3ui s close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
ning Nov., 1940). Forms close 15th. N. I. Exchange, Duluth, Minn” Publinnog te culation (CCAB), Dec., 1939, 3,205. 
A. A statement on request Circulation Charles D. Skillings. Est. 1912. Sub- Rates— , +z 
(ABC), 11,328, (gross), 12,231. Operating scription, $3. Type page, 84x10%. Pub- Times 1 Page % page % Page 
companies and executives, 19%; engi- lished Saturday. Forms close Wednes- 1 $120.00 $65.00 $35.00 
neers, 53%; college profe ssors and stu- day Rates— 6 80.00 46.00 25.00 
dents, 20%; othe rs, 8% Rates Times 1 Page % Page % Page 12 70.00 40.00 23.00 
Times = Page % Page % Page $66.00 $35.00 $17.50 i M li Bldg., V 
I $156.00 $84.00 $45.60 12 62.70 32.35 16.50 M ner, The, Metropo itan qs. an- 
; 144.00 72.00 42.00 26 61.00 31.50 16.20 couver, B. C. Official organ of B. C. min- 
6 132.00 72.00 19.00 52 59.40 20.50 15.85 ing en te — “tf aro oe ~~ 
’ 6.00 69.00 37.50 . . pase aig ublications, std. ost. 928. ub- 
1? : 0 00 66.00 36.00 Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- lished 10th. Forms close ist. Subscrip- 
Standard color. $50. Bleed. 10% extra er | oo M — , tion, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 7%x Agency disc ; 5.5 ‘ircu- 
Mining Journal, 520 Title & Trust Bldg , ~esaats po a _ ween em ls axt®. colnn Dee “T9089. 2 eo 
Phoenix, Ariz. Published by Trade Jour- Western Mining News, 351 California St., sl on +> > ec. 198 7 - » me see me 
nal Pub. Co. Est. 1917. Subscription, $3 San Francisco, Calif. Est. 1931. Subscrip- imes "age 2 Fag e tage 
, “2 . , 7 a & ate tion, $3. Trim size, 9x11%. Type size, 1 $60.00 $35.00 $20.00 
rim size, 8%x11% Type page, 7% x10. ae « . “ys . ~* | nla 6 FE OO 20 00 17.00 
Published 15th and 30th Forms close 1%x10. Published 15th. Forms close 5th. 4 En 00 oF oe 
5th and 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. N Agency discounts, 15-2. N. 1. A. A. state- Je ray ei: hh) 50 £5.90 
I. A. A. statement on request. Circula- ment on request. Circulation (Publisher's Standard color, $15; bleed, no extra 
tion (Sworn), 9,548. Operating companies Statement), 6,432, (gross), 7,603. Rates— charge. 
and executives, 50%; engineers, 9%; ma- — $130 be Pay Fn Northern Miner, 122 Richmond St., W., 
chinery and equipment manufacturers é 117.00 67 50 32°70 Toronto, Ont. Published by Northern 
‘ -@ or . q or . " J] ‘. »t.v 7o.f . * - ~ : 
and dealers, 11%; others, 30%. Rates 12 97 50 re OF 29 95 Miner Press, Ltd. Est. 1915. Subscrip- 
Times 1 Page li, Page % Page . colon 28% 56.25 32.26 tion, $4.00. ‘Trim size, 12%x18%. Type 
l $130.00 $75.00 $43.00 a ——. page, 11x17. Published Thursday. Forms 
12 97.50 56.25 32.25 CANADA close Monday. Agency discounts, 15-2 
24 78.00 45.00 25.80 Canadian Mining and Metallurgical Bul- Circulation (ABC), Mar., 1940, 13,913, 
Mining Technology, 29 W. 39th St.. New letin, 1117 St. Catherine St., W., Mont- (gross), 14,4230. Rates—General and finan- 
York Published by American Institute real, Canada. Published by The Cana- cial, 1 line, $0.25: 1,000 lines, $0.22; 2,000 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers dian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy. lines, $0.20; 5,000 lines, $0.18. Mining 
Est. 1937. Subscription, $6. Trim size, Est. 1898. Subscription, $10. Trim size, machinery, supplies and services, 1 line, 
6x9 Type size. 4%x7% Published bi- 6%x9ke. Type page, 4%x7. Published $0.20; 1,000 lines, $0.16; 2,000 lines, $0.14 
monthly, 8th. Forms close 20th. Agency lst Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 5,000 lines, $0.12. 
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MINING WORLD, 71 Columbia St Se 


le. Wash. Pub. by Miller Freemat Pul 
caution Subscription $3 Page size 
ix Published 15th Forms close 6tl 
\geencys discount 0-2 Circulation 
worn). 1.349 paid; 1,827 controlled ; 
| total tates 
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Publication Data 


In looking for informa- 
tion about a publication 
refer first to “Index to Pub- 
lications’ on page 8. 


Market Data 


In looking for data re- 
garding atrade, industry or 
profession, refer to “Index 
to Markets,” on page 5. 


Canada 


Canadian publications 
are indexed separately 
immediately following the 
“Index to Publications” on 
page 16. 
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This set of five data sheets in a convenient file 
folder covers completely and concisely the 
editorial, circulation, advertising and mechan- 
ical information about STEEL. if you have not 
received your set of revised and up-to-date 
data sheets, write -for them today. STEEL, 
el eS 






’ ae Numer Oue Market 


In normal times and today, the metal producing and 
metalworking industries offer America’s largest mar- 
ket for all kinds of industrial goods... This eight bil- 
lion dollar market is America’s first line of defense as 
well as its most important single element of national 
prosperity. For your share of the business of this 


primary market, sell your prospects through STEEL. 
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Metal Producing & Working Industries 


(See also Automotive Industry: Diesel Industry: Farm Operating Equipment: Metal and Non-Metallic Mining) 





‘L HE metal producing and metal 
working industries comprise all those 
whose principal operations involve the 
production, processing or fabrication of 
metals of any character. This includes 
the refining of ore into the raw metal 
to the manufacture of metal parts or 
complete products essentially of metal. 

The 1937 Census of Manufactures in- 
cluded 25,551 establishments in metal 
working classifications with total pro- 
duction for the year of $22,141,133,- 
789. This was an increase in both the 
number of establishments and their 
output as compared with those report- 
ing in the 1935 census, for which the 
figures were: Establishments, 25,498; 
value of products, $14,055,848,471. The 
1937 breakdown by major classifica- 
tions is as follows: 


METAL WORKING INDUSTRIES, 
1937 

Estab- Output 

lishments (000 omitted) 

Iron and steel and their 

products mit ae 8,345 $7,480,360 
Nonferrous metals and 

their products ° .. 5,303 2,783,284 
Machinery, not includ- 

ing transportation . 9,961 5,891,599 
Transportation equip- 
ment. air, land, and 

water one 1,942 5,985,889 

Total 25,551 $22,141,133 


There are more than 400 steel plants 
and rolling mills in the United States, 
according to Steel magazine. These 
plants employed an average of 425,000 
workers in 1939, a substantial increase 
over the 1938 average of 386,213. 

Production of steel ingot in 1939 
amounted to 52,537,439 net tons, a gain 
of 66.2 per cent over the 1938 total of 
31,596,142 net tons. Net ton figures 
for previous years are as follows: 


ANNUAL STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION 
(Net Tons) 

1932 ..15.080,130 1935 . 38,013,298 

1933... . 25,641,600 1936 .53,214,346 

1934 29,062,593 1937 56,356,329 

The 1939 production represented 


about 64.7 per cent of capacity. Ingot 
production in the first eight months of 
1940 was 40,306,231 net tons which 
amounts to an average of about 78 per 
cent of capacity. 

Twenty-eight states operate iron or 
steel plants, but the five leading states 
in order of importance are: Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Illinois, New York and 
Indiana. There are 10 plants in Can- 
ada with a total annual capacity of 
1,555,000 gross tons. 

‘he normal variation of iron ore 
production in this country is from 
50 to 70 million gross tons per year. 
Of the total amount, 85 per cent comes 
from the Lake Superior district, 10 
per cent from the Birmingham district, 
and small quantities from the vicini- 
tes of Chattanooga, Tenn., Adiron- 
dacks in New York and from northern 
New Jersey. Some ores (two to four 
million tons per year) are imported 
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from Cuba, South America, Sweden 


and Spain. 

Since 1932, iron ore production in 
the United States has steadily in- 
creased, totaling 17,553,188 gross tons 
in 1933; 24,587,616 in 1934; 30,540,- 
252 in 1935; 28,447,282 in 1938, and 
51,829,600 in 1939. 

Iron and steel companies own or con- 
trol most of the mines. The United 
States Steel Corporation’s mines pro- 
duce nearly half of the annual ore pro- 
duction. The steel industry also con- 
trols many coal mines. 

Pig iron is produced in blast fur- 
naces, of which there were 233 poten- 
tial units in 1940, according to Steel. 
In 1918 the high point of 438 was 
reached, but since that time the num- 
ber has been decreasing steadily as 
long-idle stacks became obsolete. In 
1939, production of pig iron was 35,- 
310,042 net tons, of which about 30,- 
453,073 net tons, or 87.5 per cent was 
for steelworks or non-merchant use, 
and 4,355,609 net tons or 12.5 per cent 
was made for selling. The all-time 
high for production was in 1929 with 
42,270,183 tons. Output in 1932 touched 
the all-time low point of 8,674,067 tons. 

Blast furnaces operate continuously 
for several years without a shutdown. 
Furnaces produce from 600 to 1,500 
gross tons of pig iron per 24 hours. 

The total investment in blast furnace 
equipment is estimated by Steel at $3,- 


000,000 per furnace. This includes 
such major items as the following: 
Steam and electric locomotives; car 


dumpers; scales; ore bridges; trestles 
and bins; cranes, burners for scrap; 
explosives; steam shovels; motors, con- 
trollers; skip hoist equipment; pipe, 
steel structures; brick and fire clay; 
valves; electric drills; oxygen burners; 
water systems and connections, etc. 
Many of the larger blast furnaces 
operate sintering plants for reclaiming 
waste flue dust which is composed of 


25, 1939 


fine particles of iron ore blown out of 
the top of the furnace into a vessel 
called a dust catcher. In these sinter- 
ing plants typical major items of equip- 
ment are: draft fans, pug _ mills, 
screens, conveyors, dump cars, switch- 
boards, tools, pumps, filters, gauges 
and instruments, lights, signals, lubri- 
eants, shears, shafting, gears, motors, 
etc. 

As by-products, blast furnaces pro- 
duce slag, which is granulated for bal- 
last, roofing, paving, etc. In connection 
with the blast furnace division of the 
iron and steel industry it is also neces- 
sary to consider the scrap industry, 
which, according to the latest available 
information is composed of more than 
700 so-called wholesale establishments 
operating in cities of 100,000 or larger 
population. Behind these wholesale 
yards are smaller junk yards in 16,- 
000 cities and towns. These yards use 
wagons, trucks and handling equip- 
ment. 

The larger yards are now mechn- 
ized, using industrial locomotives, 
cranes, cutting apparatus, shears, mag- 
nets, skull crackers and equipment for 
baling, compressing and briqueting ma- 
terial. 

The 1939 consumption of scrap by 
the steel industry exclusively was 28,- 
637,399 net tons as compared to 16,- 
001,188 tons in 1938. 

About 80 per cent of the pig iron 
produced is used in the manufacture of 
steel; about 15 per cent is used in the 
manufacture of gray iron castings; and 
the remainder is converted into malle- 
able castings or, through puddling fur- 
naces, is reduced to wrought iron. 

After the steel is treated in the 
bessemer or open hearth furnaces it is 
poured into ingots, which are rolled 
into blooms, bars, rails, tubes, wire, 
structural or other shapes, strip or 
sheets. The most important innova- 
tion in this process in recent years has 
been the development of the continu- 
ous process by which hot and cold roll- 
ing strip and sheets is accomplished in 
one continuous production line with no 
re-heating or handling. 

A steel mill is a plant of large ma- 
chinery consuming an enormous 
amount of power. Outside the plant 
are industrial locomotives pulling hot 
metal cars, ingots cars, and slag cars. 
Both steam and Diesel electric locomo- 
tives and locomotive cranes are com- 
mon. Cranes and shovels are used in 
handling materials and slag. There are 
large power plants and electric motors. 
Heat, dust and tremendous pressures 
complicate such problems as bearings, 
gears, lubrication, etc. 

In addition to special steel plant 
equipment these plants use large quan- 
tities of general industrial supplies, 
such as wire rope, lubricants, electrical 
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equipment, packing, valves, grinding 
machinery, fire brick, housings, pinions, 
shafts, skids, electric and pneumatic 
tools, gears, motors, roller conveyors, 
etc. The various types of mills differ 
more in their special equipments than 
in their use of general industrial equip- 
ment and supplies. 

The making of alloy steels, of which 
there are now more than several thou- 
sand trade-marked brands, uses the 
same equipment as the making of stand- 
ard steels with, in some cases, smal- 
ler furnaces and handling equipment. 
Alloy steel differs in its chemical con- 
tent and, hence, in its physical prop- 
erties. It has been estimated that alloy 
production will reach one-third of total 
steel output within the next decade. 

As in most large industrial organiza- 
tions today, organized purchasing de- 
partments, with which engineering de- 
partments frequently coédperate, have 
direct charge of purchases. Also, as in 
most other industries, higher executives 
have important influence and authority 
over major expenditures for equipment, 
while operating officials initiate orders 





and specify equipment and supplies for 
the departments under their control. 
Among these important operating exec- 
utives are: general plant managers, 
blast furnace superintendents, open 
hearth superintendents, by-product su- 
perintendents, converting mill superin- 
tendents, rolling mill superintendents, 
electrical engineers and _ superinten- 
dents, combustion engineers and power 
plant officials, chief engineers (particu- 
larly important in new construction 
work), ete. 

Principal types of steel production 
in 1938 and 1939 were reported as fol- 
lows by Steel: 


PRINCIPAL STEEL PRODUCTION, 
IN NET TONS 





1938 1939 

Bars—merchant and con- 

crete 3.484.923 6,138,350 
Wire rods 2.361.630 3,680,297 
Plates 1,919,835 3,101,981 
Blanks or pierced billets 

for seamless tubes 1,478,931 
Skelp 1.403.540 
Strip 1.153.861 
Rails ‘ . 697,642 
Sheets : 5.314.869 
Structural shapes 2'082 685 


Capacity figures for some of the lead- 
ing producers, who as a group repre- 





sent about 80 per cent of the industry’s 

total capacity, are as follows: 

PRINCIPAL STEEL INGOT CAPACITY 
Gross Tons 


U. S. Steel Corporation........... 25,790,000 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation..... 10,042,000 
Republic Steel Corporation....... 6,500, 00( 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpora- 

Bh. ctdnndeehavendeuaneressctes 3,660,000 
National Steel Corporation....... 3,400,000 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube 

SRE ¢ odaneonds sesnncteccese 3,120,000 
American Rolling Mill Company. 2,669,520 
Inland Steel Company............ 2,340,000 
Wheeling Steel Corporation....... 1,750,000 


Tin plate production in 1939 was 
2,505,636 net tons, reports Steel; cok« 
plate, 2,486,776 net tons and terne plate, 
181,537 net tons. The 1938 produc- 
tion consisted of 1,601,679 net tons of 
tin plate; 1,590,230 net tons of cok« 
plate; 11,449 net tons of charcoal plate; 
and 127,872 net tons of terne plate, in- 
cluding long terne. 

Representing approximately 9 per 
cent of gross sales, equipment mainte- 
nance is costing the steel industry be- 
tween $7 and $8 per ton of finished 
steel produced. 

In the steel industry’s annual ex- 
penses for repairs and maintenance are 





Propucts, NOT INCLUDING MACHIN- 
ERY, TOTAL . TrTeTrTy 
Blast-furnace products o< 
Steel-works and rolling-mill products 
Iron and steel products exclusive of 
those made in steel works and roll 
ing mills or in plants operated in 
connection with rolling mills 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 
Forgings, iron and steel 
Galvanizing and other coating 
Nails, spikes etc (exclusive of 
those made in the “wire drawn 
from purchased rods” industry) 
Springs, steel, except wire en 
Structural and ornamental metal 
work 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy 
riveted aa 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings neseece 
Doors, shutters and window sash and 
frames, molding, and trim, metal 
Firearms . 
Hardware, not elsewhere classified 
Plumbers’ supplies, not including pipe 
or vitreous-china sanitary ware 
Safes and vaults 
Screw-machine 
screws 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums 
Tin cans and other tinware, not else- 
where classified 
Tools and cutlery 
Cutlery (not including silver and 
plated cutlery) and edge tools 
Files ‘se 
Saws ' . 
Tools, not including edge _ tools, 
machine tools, files, or saws 
Wire drawn from purchased rods 
Wirework not elsewhere classified.. 


products and wood 


Group 2.—— NONFERROUS METALS AND 
THEIR PropuctTs, TOTAL : 

Smelting and refining, copper 

Smelting and refining, lead 

Smelting and refining, zinc 

Gold, silver, and platinum, refining and 
alloying oa : bn on 

Smelting and refining nonferrous 
metals, other than gold, silver, and 
platinum, not from the ore 

Aluminum products sees 

Clocks, watches, time-recording devices, 
and materials and parts except 
watchcases 

Collapsible tubes 

Electroplating 

Fire extinguishers, chemical 

Gold leaf and foil : 

Jewelers’ findings and materials 

Jewelry 





The Metals 


Ge 
nm 


Estab- 
; lish Value of —— 
Division ments products Division 
Group 1.—IRON AND STEEL AND THEIR Lighting equipment 


| Needles, pins, hooks 
7.480.360.2230 | slide and snap fasteners ........... 52 36,239,581 
alloys; nonferrous- 


87 672,525,407 Nonferrous-metal 


| 
410 3,330,491,150 | metal products, except aluminum, not 
elsewhere classified ......... 1,103 669,373,994 
| Sheet-metal work, not spec ifie ~ally 
| Ser eee rer - 1,392 159, 09: 5 
; Silverware and plated ware eens 136 56,733,355 
38 98,079,243 Stamped ware, enameled ware, and 
194 122,835,051 | metal stampings; enameling, japan- 
64 5,994,070 ning. and lacquering are ethane in 743 294,039,010 
Tin and other foils, not including gold 
EE Senehesaceonsaéenr ees ae he 9 17,759,896 
42 11.929.131 WOO cuecnceceennesctaventéseces 29 10,357,644 


57 27,233,204 


Group 3.—MACHINERY, NOT INCLUDING 





132 292,755,904 TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT, TOTAL. 9,961 5,891,599,369 
a aaa Agricultural implements, including 
a3 115,768,744 DE sicneddecuandobans 262 564,778,444 
5 61,118,463 Cash registers, adding and calculating 
= aa machines and other business ma- 
154 49,914,773 chines, except typewriters ......... 87 138,071,067 
21 21,554,874 Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
428 219,082,378 | ED ccncunesifahokutes fedwnatin 1,435 1,622,098,291 
a PS Engines, turbines, tractors, water 
241 113,920,049 wheels, and windmills .............. 139 194,695,037 
14 5,149,397 Machinery not elsewhere classified.... 2,298 964,051,996 
o sical cian Machine-tool accessories and machin- 
311 102,725 083 SU WD WED ceksecevescececes 806 162,002,009 
58 48,175,322 Machine shop products ...........6++- 2,957 652,751,157 
on an eee GOGED ccceucsececss iavect eens 292 260,242,818 
24 58,796,401 Pumps (hand and power) and pump- 
ing equipment and air compressors. 345 198,721,326 
0 Be 199 Ere Radio, radio tubes and phonographs. . 162 277,807,140 
251 68,193 — Refrigerators and refrigerating and 
21 13,652 554 ice-making apparatus ............+. 280 363,788,412 
80 19,853,034 Scales and balances .............see: 57 17,856,392 
ae 80.045.549 Sewing machines and attachments.... 36 34,835,852 
a 9'149 268 Textile machinery and parts ......... 356 107,428,810 
+ 182,149,368 Typewriters and parts ..........s.0.. 21 45,006,150 
999 164,510,088 Washing machines, wringers, driers, 
and ironing machines, for household 
WS g0600e86ctdnceesaedesticesan » 40 69,888,850 
30 2 783.28 9 
93 otk se4 id GrouP 4.—TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT, 7 
14 953.597.8523 Ar, LAND AND WATER, TOTAL... ... 1,942 5,985,889,399 
25 115.654.5235 | Aircraft and parts Se cessocccocsccese 92 106,568,254 
, | Carriages and sleds, c hildren’s..... : 54 19,655,453 
65 92.093.302 Carriages, wagons, sleighs, and sleds. 3 9,138,244 
Cars, electric and steam railroad, not 
built in railroad repair shops........ 154 335,321,891 
102 113.006.897 Locomotives, railroad, mining and in- 
153 165.643.275 dustrial, not made in railroad repair $ 
: , CGE acactasnuticatensntcnesesacenees 13 72,123,158 
Motorcycles, bicycles and parts ... 29 36,044, 287 
75 97.933.776 Motor-vehicle bodies and motor-vehicle 
15 9 184.676 PETTR cccccccccccscescorcececocncescess 936 2,080,017,798 
47 26.686.411 Motor vehicles, not including motor- 
25 8,889,160 GSES an casevacescieesencsscateqecanss 131 3,096,218,569 
26 9'999 ‘141 Ship and boat building, steel and 
71 21.683.664 wooden, including repair work ..... 544 250,457,198 
974 96,601,025 —1937 Census of Manufactures. 


and Metal Working Industries, 1937 
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Gor Results in the Industrial Field — 
Tell Your Story in the BLUE BOOK 








DO YOU KNOW 


WHAT comprises the industrial metal 
working world? To reach this market 
you must cover not one, but 2! in- 
dustria! groups. 


WHO does the buying of tools and 
equipment for these groups? To 
whom do you sell—Presidents, Engi- 
neers, Foremen or Superintendents? 


WHAT do they buy in the way of 
tools and equipment? Is there a well- 
defined market for your product? 


WHEN do they buy? What are the 
seasonal demands of these industries? 


WHERE do they buy? What are the 
buying habits? What are their 
sources of materials, tools and equip- 
ment? 


Let Us Tell You the Answers! 














HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


*363 Advertisers Can’t Be Wrong! 


Many leaders in the machine tool field use The BLUE 
BOOK year-after-year because it pays. New advertisers 
find that BLUE BOOK provides the easiest and most eco- 
nomical method of selling the rich industrial market. 
Why? Because BLUE BOOK coverage is focused di- 
rectly on the concentrated buying power of the great metal- 
working industry. BLUE BOOK reaches the important 
key men who have authority to purchase plant equipment. 
Due to the Defense Program—and the uptrend of general 
industry—THEY’RE BUYING! Right now, many of 
these busy executives are almost inaccessible to other sales 
approach—and BLUE BOOK TELLS YOUR STORY. 
May we tell you more? 


(*September issue). 


508 So. Dearborn Street or tL ey-V ers) 
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included the cost of keeping in good 
condition not only blast furnaces, steel- 
producing furnaces and rolling mills, 
but also the ore and coal mines and 
the water and rail transportation facili- 
ties. 

The distribution of finished sted 
among the principal industries in 1939 
is shown as follows by Steel: 


10—Oil, public utilities, mis- 

cellaneous industries: 

a. Oil, gas, water, util- 
ities . eee ererm F TY 5.48 
b. Mining and lumbering 120,851 0.36 
11—Miscellaneous industries 2,436,083 7.35 
12—Export, all industries... 2,162,354 6.53 


Total se veeee+33,122,628 100.00 
Another breakdown of steel consump- 

tion by industry groups is shown in an 

accompanying tabulation. 


tubing, 40 per cent of wire and wire 
products and over one-fourth of the 
concrete reinforcing bars, as estimated 
by the American Stee] Warehouse As- 
sociation. 

The steel warehouse distributor is 
gaining strength because of the growth 
and the still expanding numbers of 
types and analyses of steels, and be- 
cause mills cannot economically carry 
stocks to meet the exacting require- 
ments of multitudinous small customers. 
Furthermore, specialties are increasing 
at a rapid rate and are expected to do 
so for many years to come, this to- 
gether with the fact that greater mech- 
anization of mills for more economi- 
cal production precludes scheduling 
short runs and thus calls for second- 
ary distribution. Prompt deliveries, cut- 
ting to size by saw and flame, and 
metallurgical assistance all enter into 
the improved service that has enlarged 
the scope of the steel warehouse dis- 
tribution in recent years. 


Metallurgical Engineering 
Within the general confines of the 
broad metal-producing and metal-using 
market are many other markets, some 
vertical, some horizontal, some intense, 
some broad. There is, for example, the 
immense machine tool field, usually 
called the “metal-working market,” 
which is largely a market for the very 
machine tools it manufactures; the 
“foundry market,” which buys supplies 
for plants making castings of all types; 








VALUES OF TYPICAL SUB-DIVISIONS 




















- 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 

APPARATUS and SUPPLIES | ENGINES end TURBINES 
1937 — 1622098 291 1937 -— 194695037 
1935 - 960.430 400 9M -—- 99996336 











RADIO APPARATUS 
and PHONOGRAPHS 
1937 — 227 801854 
1935 - 200972523 


HEAVY MACHINERY 


1937 — 1181627614 
1935 -— 696 357.109 

























Machine Tool Accessories 
and Machinists Precisson 
Tools and Instruments 
1937 - 162002009 
1935 — 96837534 


ALL OTHER PRODUCTS 
1937 ~ 1947 626.583 
1935 — 1.333.007 221 














HEATING and COOKING 


SCREW MACHINE APPARATUS 


1937 pay oo To") os ee 
a ! an 
1935 - 63029.478 to 297 sea 19 























CUTLERY and EDGE TOOLS 
Not Including Silver or Ploted 
1937 = 68.193.656 
1935 - 51171067 


SHEET METAL WORK 
MOT CLASSIFIED 
1937 — 159.:095.535 
1935 — 109.332596 





























BALL and ROLLER 
BEARINGS and PARTS 
1937 — 124013530 
1935 86 571.271 


ALL OTHER PRODUCTS 
1937 — 1753.758.15) 
1935 ~1736 697.036 



































MOTOR VEHICLE BODIES 
and PARTS 
1937 — 2080 017.798 
1935 - 1550924 169 


AIRCRAFT and PARTS 
1937 -— 106.568 254 
1935 = 45.347.030 























RR Cars and Locomotives MOTORCYCLES BICYCLES 





Other Then Electrec end PARTS 
1937 — 407 445049 1937 — 36.044.287 
19935 — 7.925.622 1935 -— 23085633 




















Machine tools are the master tools of industry. On them. or on 
machines made by machine tools 
products of the above industries including the machine tools 
themselves. In 1937 a total of $422.244.827 worth of machine 


PRINCIPAL STEEL CONSUMERS, 1939 
Per . . . 
. cent Distribution 
Net o 
tons _ total Over 80 per cent of steel mill produc- 
i—Steel converting and tion is sold direct to users as mill ship- 
rocessing 1 str 8s 
a. bate Gata seeete ments and the balance through steel 
ae aaa Eat o distributors comprising the steel ware- 
) “Oo rings vss 0 . . . 
oa dele” nel housing industry. 
_iistributors os 5,179,660 15.64 As reported by the American Steel 
(onstructior industries " . . 
= Gentractere. fabeten- Warehouse Association, over 15 per 
_ = ; 3,011,484 9.09 cent of all steel sold in 1939 went 
) oncrete reinforcing ° ° 
bars, expanded metal 397,768 1.20 through steel warehouse distributors. 
©, Dees matera ane 7 This places them second in importance 
quipment 939,697 2.8 . . 
d Shipbuilders 659935 199 @s an outlet of the steel producing in- 
i—Pressing, forming and dustry. The trend toward greater ware- 
star ing . * . ° . 
a eaameat and pressed house distribution is stimulated also by 
, steel products 641,782 194 the resultant lowering of cost of han- 
) Furniture an urnisn- . 
loon inetedine hant- dling small orders through that type of 
ing equipment and re- outlet. 
frigerators 1,196,149 3.61 - . . 
5 Container industry 3,105,462 9.38 Steel warehouse organizations have 
t = manera ind  -- :; upward of 200,000 customers on their 
a JAC inery ane ools, . 
not including elec ee books, or probably several times the 
, ee 658,762 1.99 number served by mills direct, thus giv- 
) sectrica machinery . ° . . 
and equipment ” 595951 1.80 ing the steel industry contact with its 
Agricultural in luding greatest number of consumers. Ap- 
implements and equip “ S 
~~ ag P~ 690.147 1.90 +=proximately one out of every six tons 
8 pene industry .. 5,993,590 18.10 of finished steel products sold in 1939 
? tallroads : ° ° ° 
= ttenme and cectetied 7 ma went through distributors, including 
, —pr~ os 1,869,650 5.64 over 50 per cent of galvanized sheets, 
». Cars ane ocomotives } 4 
oan parts 1.210.636 3.65 almost 30 per cent of all pipe and 
THE FIELD OF 
MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES CHIEF DIVISIONS 
BUSINESS MACHINES 
1937 — 138071067 
1935 — 128596984 
TOTAL PRODUCT veciniaieaael 
VALUE OF PLANTS TEXTILE MACHINERY 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY and PARTS 
MANUFACTURING MACHINERY 1937 — $5.841 495.081 [| 1937 - 107.329.808 
19 7 
METAL PRODUCTS AND 33 — $3.706.876.946 1935 — 68 846 269 
TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 
MACHINE TOOLS 
1937 — $15.093.535.325 —=}- «1937 — 260 242.818 
1935 - $10.798.720 207 a - eee 
HARDWARE 
T 1937 219 082.378 
1935 — 147 677000 
a BB Bb ne ap or METAL PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRIES 1S CONCENTRATEO MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
_ IME stat —— FERROUS end MOM FERROUS 1937 1S 006 494 
SE STATES 1937 $3 275 289.089 1935 = 85700128 
—_— Pe ~ 1935 $2 786 214 746 
CHIGAN 38 
OnI0 13 00 STAMPED and PRESSED 
new YORK 10 METAL PRODUCTS 
PENNSYLVANIA 10 10 1937 — 294039010 
prepare 303 1935 -* 208 671.891 
’ MASSACHUSETTS $70 
> ecricuT 2 
anamn a MOTOR VEHICLES 
NEW JERSEY 410 TRANSPORTATION aa . 3ane.entee 
WISCONSIN 3 50 é MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 1935 — 2.301989 954 
CALIORNIA 273 AiR ~ LAND ~ water 
— 130 1937 $5.976.751.155 
Cc 102 1¢ 
TEXAS 100 ic $4,305 628 515 SHIP and BOAT BUILDING 
oO 4 1937 — 250.457 198 
1935 = 154.899 887 
OTHER 34 STATES 
tach MaVInG LESS 
THAN ONE PER CENT 
Of BUTING POWwTe 960 
TOTAL 100 OO 
MACHINERY — Revearch Deot tools 
Seurce Consus of Merulecturens Bureau of the Co 





accessories and precision tools and 
manufactured for availability to these manufacturing industries 





are manufactured all the | 


instruments were | 
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TO: ery manufacturer of parts, materials, methods 
and finishes for sneorporation in machinery- 


FROM: The only publication edited exclusively for 
original specifiers of such equipment. 


why don't we get more pusiness from machinery manufacturers?" is 
a question frequently raised: 


The answer 4s simply that your sales efforts may not be reaching 
the source of original specifications . e « the Design Executives, 
chief Engineers and Designers» whose job 44 is to select parts, 
materials, methods and finishes to be sneorporated sn machinery 


To reach these executive buyers we suggest you investigate the ad- 
vantages of MACHINE DESIGN for your sales message- 


priefly, MACHINE pESIGN reaches more ‘than 36 ,000 Design Executives, 
chief Engineers and Desigers 4n more +han 7800 machinery manufact- 


uring plants. 

Its editorial content covers only those problems of interest to its 
readers - Extraneous matter and questionable fringe material finds 
no pLace in MACHINE DESIGN. 


advertising is confined exclusively to those companies making prod- 
ucts for use in machinery - 





Thus, MACHINE DESIGN 4s rigntfully called "The professional Journal 
of Chief Ingineers and pesigners in the Machinery yanufacturing Field". 


pasically> MACHINE DESIGN reaches the men who in most cases are in- 


accessible to usual methods of sales appe 9 «am o work be- 
ir responsibility 4s that of designing success~- 


ors. e 
machinery: Hence it 4s their job to select what jn their opinion 
are the best products to be used in the machines they are designine- 


If you, 2s & manufacturer of parts, materials, methods and finishes 
for use in machinery wish to reach the very source of specifications, 


we sugges* you anvestigate- = 








’ 
aa afer ts peer we pre eatit yrs « SAEES | | ( Hl | | | } | \ | [ | 


A Pent 
= ME on Publiceti 
INDUS - 42nd Street pticati 
TRIAL MARKETING NEW YORK Penton Buildin sin 
, October 2 CLEV . 520 
5, 1940 ELAND N. Michigan Ave 
cMCAGO 
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the “iron and steel market,” which is 
concerned with the production of pig 
iron and steel; and a host of “process” 
markets—the welding market, the heat 
treating market, the metal-finishing 
market, etc. Each of these markets 
embraces all types of functional factors 
that have any significant purchasing 
power within the full scope of opera- 
tions of the plants involved. 

In the last 10 years, however, in keep- 
ing with the accession to industrial 
power of the engineer in general and 
with a flood of astonishingly useful 
technical information on metals as such, 
a new market, called the metallurgical 
engineering market, has developed 
around the function of exerting special 
engineering control over the produc- 
tion, fabrication, treatment and appli- 
cation of metals, alloys and metal-forms 
to provide the highest quality products 
at the lowest cost. 

The major types of products bought 
by the metallurgical engineering fac- 
tors in the general market are listed 
below: 

OPERATING EQUIPMENT AND 
MATERIALS 
Ore, Pig Iron, Scrap, Non-Ferrous Ingot 

Metal, Semi-Finished Metals 
Alloying and Refining Agents 
Melting Furnaces, Fuels and Auxiliaries 
Refractories and Insulation 
Ingot Molds and Allied Equipment 
Molding and Casting Apparatus and Ma- 

terials 
Rolling Mills, Rolls, Auxiliary Parts, Lu- 

bricants 
Reheating Furnaces and Soaking Pits 
Forging Presses, Dies Hammers and 

Auxiliary Parts 
Metal Forming and Drawing Machinery, 

Lubricants, Dies and Parts 
Cutting Tools, Tool Materials, Lubricants 

and General Machining Equipment 
Powder Metallurgy Equipment 
Die Casting Materials and Apparatus 
Heating and Heat-Treating Furnaces 

Parts Baths Atmospheres, Oils and 

Auxiliary Equipment 
Brazing and Soldering Materials and Ap- 

paratus 
Metal Cleaning and Polishing Equipment, 

Agents and Auxiliaries 
Surface Finishing or Coating Apparatus, 

Materials, etc 
General Inspection Apparatus 
Metal Testing Equipment 
Process Control Instruments and Devices 
Metals, Alloys and Metal-Forms Used in 

Products Manufactured 
Plain Carbon Steel in All Wrought Forms 
Alloy and Stainless Steels in All Wrought 


Forms 
Steel Castings—Gray Malleable Alloy, 
White, ete 


Special Alloy Castings 

Non-Ferrous Metals and Alloys Wrought 
Forms and Castings 

Welded Fabrication 

Forgings 

Die Castings and Permanent-Mold Cast- 
ings 

Stampings 

Powder Compacts 

Metal Parts and Products of Special In- 
dustrial Interest Because of the Metals 
L'sed 

Surface Finishes and Treatments 


The number of men who function as 
metallurgical engineers, whatever their 
titles, has increased over 200 per cent 
since 1930, according to Metals and 
illoys. Their buying power as individ- 
uals has also increased since the pro- 
portion of operating executives among 
them is five times the figure in 1930. 

Typical of the expanding purchasing 
capacity of the metallurgical engineer- 
ing market, says Metals and Alloys, are 
these instances of ascending sales 
curves for products sold to it: 

A revolution in brass melting has 
been effected by the submerged resistor 
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induction furnace, over 1,000 of which 
have been sold to this market in re- 
cent years, and which has almost com- 
pletely replaced older types of brass 
melting equipment. In the last 5 years 
alone the annual consumption of stain- 
less steel by this market has increased 
from less than 40,000 tons to over 
100,000 tons. Since 1930 the United 
States production of molybdenum, 
whose chief use is by metallurgical en- 
gineers as an alloying agent in steel 
and iron, has gone from 3% million 
pounds to over 30 million pounds. 
Since 1930 the annual consumption 
of nickel, controlled almost exclusively 
by metallurgical engineers and used 
by them for alloying, metal-finishing 
and as the pure metal, has jumped from 


about 44,000 tons to 105,000 tons last 
year. 

The sales of aluminum to the metal- 
lurgical engineering market for use in 
aircraft, railroad cars, light-weight 
machinery of all kinds, domestic equip- 
ment, electrical cables, paints, etc., 
has jumped from about 200 million 
pounds in 1930 to over 300 million 
pounds in 1939. Its specification by 
metallurgical engineers in the aircraft 
industry for many of the new military 
planes in the preparedness program 
may double this figure in the next two 
years. 

From a sales volume of less than one 
million pounds in 1929, the amount of 
magnesium used by metallurgical engi- 
neers for a host of light-weight con- 











Foundries and Machine Shop and Pattern Shop Departments of 
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THIS is the 


‘ METAL-WORKING 
INDUSTRY— 


The Largest Industrial Market! 


IT CONTAINS THE PLANTS OF 
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Machinery Manufacturers Metal Furniture Manufacturers 
32 Automotive Manufacturers Hardware Manufacturers 
ny S Aircraft Manufacturers Shipbuilders 
= Il Steel Mills Boiler & Tank Manufacturers 
na ° Non-Ferrous Mills Structural Fabricators 
= S Metal Parts Manufacturers Foundries 
x = Agricultural Implement M’f’rs (rsenals 
qs Electrical Appliance M’f’rs Navy Yards 
< on Office Machine Manufacturers Distributors 
a Manufacturers of hundreds of other Metal Products 


HE IRON AGE is the leading publication in the metal-working industry, 
and provides the coverage of plants and executives you need to sell in 
this market. 
The Iron Age had a paid circulation of 15,043 on June 30, and it is still 
going up. In fact, The Iron Age gained more subscribers during the first 6 
months of 1940 than any metal-working publication. That reflects reader 
acceptance and reader interest when you consider that Iron Age subscribers 
pay the highest price of $6 per year. 
Total distribution is 16,500. Over 9,700 plants are reached with paid sub- 
scriptions, and 87,000 executives in charge of production, engineering, pur- 
chasing and administration are readers. 
For a successful campaign to the metal-working industry in 1941—schedule 


The Iron Age now! 


THE IRON AGE 


A Chilton ® Publication 
BASED ON <: 
VALUE OF recuns 100 East 42nd Street NEW YORK 


PRODUCTS. 
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industrial products sky- 
over 10,000,000 pounds 


sumer and 
rocketed to 
in 1939. 

Zinc-base die castings, a metal-form 
of paramount interest to metallurgical 
engineers, have more than tripled their 
sales volume since 1930. 

Arce welding electrodes, furnace con- 
trol instruments, super-refractories and 
insulation, low alloy steels, bright 
nickel-plating compounds, continuous 
rolling mills (and auxiliaries therefor) 
are other types of equipment and ma- 
terials that have doubled their sales to 
this market in the last 10 years. 


Foundries 

The foundry industry is one of the 
most complex, artistic and technical of 
all industrial activities. It is a basic 
industry. Principal divisions of cast- 


ings production fall into four main 
groups: Gray iron, non-ferrous, steel 
and malleable. The multiple opera- 


tions involved include pattern making, 
core making, molding, melting, clean- 
ing, finishing and shipping. The move- 
ment of materials, conditioning of sand, 
the recovery and dissipation of dust are 
but a few of the operations required 
in all castings production. 

An accurate index of the trend in 
foundries is shown by recent figures 
compiled and published by The Foun- 
dry Equipment Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. Still maintaining the 1922-23-24 
base as a 100 per cent, which has been 
in use for a number of years, orders 
for foundry equipment for the last half 
of 1939 and the first half of 1940 aver- 
aged consistently in excess of 150 per 
cent. Prospects for an even more 
favorable future showing are apparent. 
High points were October, 1939 (220.4 
per cent); March, 1940 (243.4 per 
cent), and June, 1940 (217.7 per cent). 

The latest compilation by Penton’s 
Foundry List reports 5,233 foundry 
units in the United States and Canada. 
The industry breaks down, essentially, 
into four major classifications: (1) 
Gray iron foundries; (2) non-ferrous 
foundries; (3) steel foundries; (4) 
malleable foundries. 

A total of slightly over one billion 
dollars is the estimated invested capital 
represented by these four groups, ac- 
cording to The Foundry. Normal em- 
ployment is approximately 325,000 men. 
The technique of castings production is 
such that it requires special equipment, 
its own particular raw materials and 
personnel. 

Estimates based on information con- 
tained in Penton’s Foundry List indi- 
cates that the industry has a potential 
melting capacity of upwards of 25,000,- 
000 tons annually. Translated into 
terms of finished castings, this figure 
would yield 16,000,000 tons of castings 
annually. The value of castings pro- 
duction in all branches of the industry 
approximates over one billion dollars 
as follows: 

ESTIMATED VALUE OF ANNUAL 

FOUNDRY PRODUCTION OF 
CASTINGS 
Gray iron $ 
Nonferrous 
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504,562,050 
374,031,100 





The Foundry Industry 


Foundries, number of casting producing 


COMPANISS ..ccccccecee 6,233 foundries 
Melting Units, total number all types 
and sizes ........ 16,781 melting units 


Composite per charge capacity of all 
melting units .... 60,548 tons capacity 

Potential annual capacity of all melting 
units (basis 200 days year): 


Se BO oes tceneceecese 17,238,000 tons 

Oe 2,548,000 tons 

EE 26 ca gun ices 2,680,800 tons 

OEE ceesdvcccencousesses 3,401,400 tons 
MOONE ccvsdccecececccese 25,869,000 tons 

Potential annual tonnage of finished 
castings: 


peeveseceseedes 12,066,600 tons 
1,783,600 tons 
1,340,400 tons 
1,700,700 tons 


Gray Iron 
POOOETOED ccccccccecenes 
Malleable .. 
Steel 


TOONS cccenccsousonsaede 16,891,300 tons 
—The Foundry. 











94,016,250 
130,239,400 


$1,102,848,800 


Malleable 


Steel 


The 1937 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported on 1,239 foundries making mal- 
leable and gray iron castings for sale 
in 1937. This classification does not 
cover the production of castings by the 
foundry departments of plants engaged 
in the manufacture of stoves, furnaces, 
machinery, plumbers’ supplies, etc. 

Foundries covered in the report em- 
ployed 120,024 wage earners earning 
$158,587,639. Products were valued at 
$397,303,282, of which $255,580,497 was 
added by manufacture. Cost of mate- 
rials, fuel and purchased electric energy 
was $141,722,785. 

The census listed the following pro- 
duction of castings made for sale: 

GRAY IRON AND SEMI-STEEL 
CASTING, 1937 
Value 


seesen $419,795, 257 
359,371,245 


*60,424,012 
326,658,677 


Foundry products (cast- 
ings for sale)....... 
Made in the industry. 
Made for sale in other 
industries 
Gray iron and 
PEE. 2eecncndeceseccewun 


Malleable iron ......... 560,202 76,195,547 
Gray iron rolls for roll- 
Se TEE oc wiccccceene 117,290 16,941,033 


FOUNDRIES BY TYPES, 
'NITED STATES AND CANADA 


Gray iron ...... 3,394 Aluminum melt- 
Malleable ...... 149 Be snascnccens 2,380 
Exclusive Permanent mold 137 
units . .1,462 Machine shop 


Departmental departments.. .3,244 


a? oa peset 1,586 Pattern shop 
Nonferrous .....3,04% departments.. .3,251 
Steel saceeee Ge 


The principal operations involved in 
the production of castings include melt- 
ing, molding, core-making, annealing, 
cleaning, finishing, pattern-making. Im- 
portant auxiliary requirements include 
dust recovery and conveying, materials 
handling, and safety equipment. 

Distribution to the foundry industry 
is effected through three primary chan- 
nels: (1) Direct from manufacturer; 

2) foundry supply houses; (3) special 
representatives and manufacturers’ 
agents. 

The industry’s principal purchases of 
equipment and supplies, according to 
The Foundry, fall into some five main 
classifications, namely (excluding, of 
course, hundreds of miscellaneous items 
not listed for obvious reasons) : 


PRODUCTS USED IN MOLDING OPERATIONS: 
Molding machines; sand conditioning 
equipment; bottom boards, pattern and core 
plates; flasks and accessories; core ovens 
and accessories; molding sand; core oil and 
binders; sand mixing equipment; facings; 


oe. rods and gaggers; sand testing 
equipment; pattern shop equipment and 
materials. 


PRODUCTS USED IN MELTING OPERATIONS: 
Cupolas, electric furnaces, converters, air- 
furnaces, open-hearth furnaces, crucible 
and non-crucible furnaces, rotary coal fired 
furnaces, crucibles; cupola chargers and 
ladles; blowers and accessories; pyrometers; 
heat and air control instruments; pig iron; 
alloys; metal purifiers; refractories; labora- 
tory equipment. 

PropuctTs FOR CLEANING AND FINISHING: 
Sand blasting equipment; grinding ma- 
chines; portable grinders and chippers; vi- 
brators; dust arresting equipment; grinding 
wheels; abrasive materials; safety equip- 
ment; sand blast nozzles, valves; air hose; 
compressors; welding and cutting equip- 
ment. 

PRODUCTS USED IN MATERIALS HANDLING: 
Sand and castings conveying systems; 
hoists, trucks, cranes; monorail and tram- 
rail systems; buckets, tote boxes, wheel- 
barrows; wire rope, crane wheels and ac- 
cessories. 

MISCELLANEOUS: Motors; 
signal devices; annealing furnaces; 
sulting services; scales. 

An increasing number of foundries 
have their own technical staffs which 
exercise control throughout the produc- 
tion cycle while others are availing 
themselves of the commercially avail- 
able sources of technical assistance with 
the result that much improvement is 
seen in today’s castings, and the outlet 
for foundry products is definitely 
widening. 

Foundries to a greater extent than 
ever before are headed toward highly 
efficient mechanization. Fitting into 
this program and hastened by it has 
been the increased interest of foundries 
in the wisdom of “good housekeeping” 
which has created an unprecedented de- 
mand for efficient dust arresting, clean- 
ing equipment and accessories. The 
trend toward greater mechanization 
and, particularly, toward good house- 
keeping practice will unquestionably be 
one of the major developments in the 
foundry industry during the next ten 


years. 


Nonferrous Metals 


As defined for census purposes, the 
nonferrous metal alloys; nonferrous 
metal products, except aluminum, not 
elsewhere classified, industry embraces 
establishments engaged primarily in 
the production of (a) nonferrous al- 
loys; (b) products made of nonferrous 
alloys, except those specifically assigned 
to other industries; and (c) products 
made of nonferrous metals other than 
aluminum, except those specifically as- 
signed to other industries. 

The chief classes of nonferrous prod- 
ucts assigned to other industries are 
wire and wire products, valves, faucets 
and fittings; electrical supplies; struc- 
tural and ornamental metal work; 
hardware and screw machine products 
The smelting and refining of scrap is 
an important secondary activity of this 
industry. 

Under the classification of nonferrous: 
metal alloys; nonferrous metal prod- 
ucts, except aluminum not elsewher 
classified, the 1937 Census of Manufac- 
tures listed 1,103 establishments with 


space heaters; 
con- 
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The printed endorsement of products and added 
cooperation with salesmen calling on the foun- 
dry trade is best obtained by advertising in the 
one publication devoted solely to this important 


basic industry. 


With an annual melting capacity of 
25,869,000 Tons of Metal 


this active market is of interest to all who 
manufacture or sell the many types of equip- 
ment, accessories and supplies used in 5,233 


FOUNDRIES in the United States and Canada. 





A Market Reached and SOLD by 


THE 





FOUNDRY— 


Total Melting Units, U. S. and Canada................. 16,781 
* Reached by THE FOUNDRY, number of units.......... 15,094 
: , Per "enti , “Overe a % 
Rainn seaside tie dies centage of coverage......... 89.3% 
and application of your 
products in the foundry Total annual melting capacity, tons................ 25,869,000 
field is invited. Reached by THE FOUNDRY, tons................ 23,877,000 
+ @ @ Percentage of coverage.......... 92.3% 
x * * 
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production valued at $669,373,994, 
compared with $393,226,934 in 1935 by 
1,098 plants. Wage earners in 1937 
counted 83,016 who received $115,407,- 
224. Value added by manufacture ag- 
gregated $276,504,464 and cost of ma- 
terials, fuel and purchased electric 
energy was $392,869,530. 

Principal output of the industry is 
given in the following breakdown: 


PRODUCTION OF NONFERROUS 
PRODUCTS, 1937 


Short 
tons Value 
PLATES AND SHEETS, total 
WEED. ntcateouscedac $145,378,929 
Brass and bronze. 232,173 
Copper .106,089 
Lead . 22,503 
Zinc : , . 63,744 
Nic kel alloys — 18,856 
Rops, total value.. 96,080,386 
Brass and bronze.. 195,955 
CE ceccetass . 354,537 
BOE esesceeoees 23,168 
Nickel alloy 1,987 
Other tubing .... 2,182,526 
CASTINGS, rough, total 
WEE ccbeccescecesece 62,617,022 


e 
Brass and bronze 


(quantity reported). .126,111 49,267,971 


Ce cas cnasssacsunes 3,900 2,214,418 
Heat-corrosion-resistant 
alloys (not including 
ferro-MllOyS) ..ccccees 2,719 3,019,962 
Nickel alloys, other 
than heat-corrosion 
ree 1,513 1,469,903 
FINISHED PRODUCTS, total 
WHE coscvceccecesece 103,963,005 
Extruded shapes ...... 6,076,799 
Bearings and bushing, 
including anti-friction 
linings 43,254,886 
Bells 5a ; 407,123 
Die castings vaaeee 28,072,534 
Forgings and hot- 
pressed parts ..... 6,837,465 
Spun ware ... 2,320,913 
Other nonferrous prod - 
SD Katcansdenas 19,594,825 
ALUMINUM PRODUCTS 
Aluminum ware, 
stamped, spun and 
cast, except elec- 
trical appliances 7 ; $37,457,363 
Motor vehicle parts 41,646,275 18,008,942 
Castings, not included 
GUE ccccncececoges 46,629,634 20,998,938 
Ingots produced for 
sale (from pig and 
DEES cenchdcncvces 151,304,856 27,307,529 
Other aluminum prod- 
ucts, bars, plates, 
sheets, etc. ...... 67,335,294 


Engaged in the aluminum products 
industry in 1937 were 153 establish- 
ments producing $165,643,275 worth of 
goods, compared with a production of 
$104,067,370 in 1935 by 170 plants. 

The smelting and refining, nonfer- 
rous metals other than gold, silver and 
platinum, not from ore, industry cov- 
ered by the census embraces establish- 
ments engaged primarily in the recov- 
ery of copper, lead, zinc, nickel, alumi- 
num and alloys thereof from scrap and 
In this grouping there were 103 

with output 
of which $18,- 

manufacture. 


dross. 
establishments in 1937 
valued at $113,006,897, 
955,146 was added by 
In 1935, 99 establishments reported 
products valued at $62,622,781. There 
were 4,973 wage earners engaged in 
this industry in 1937 receiving com- 
pensation amounting to $5,972,117. 
Cost of materials, fuel and purchased 
electric energy amounted to $94,051,751. 
A breakdown of the production of 
this division of the industry follows: 
PRODUCTION SECONDARY INGOTS 
AND PIGS NONFERROUS 
METALS, 1937 
Short tons Value 
. 39,890 $ 9,499,136 


Copper (secondary) 
15,436,773 


Lead (secondary) —- i 
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Summary of Machinery 
Production, 1937 


The 1937 Census of Manufactures 
Summary shows that the “machinery 
manufacturing” Troup produced machin- 
ery valued at $3,492,700,978 compared 
with $3,816,331,680 in 1935. The follow- 
ing industries are listed under the gen- 
eral heading of Machinery. Detailed 
listing of the more important items in 
the machinery classification appears in 
the accompanying large table. 
Machinery, industry, 

Number of Value of 
establish- products, 


ments 1937 

Machinery Industry . 

group, total ...... 19,534 $3,492,700,978 
Agricultural imple- 

ments, including 

QPRCCOTS cc cccccccce 262 564,778,444 
Boiler shops .......- 453 165,279,797 
Business machines... 108 183,077,217 


Cranes and excavat- 
ing and roadbuild- 
ing machinery .... 158 

Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and sup- 


138,848,363 


BED ccocceesscecce 1,435 1,622,098,291 
Engines, turbines, 

water wheels and 

windmills ........- 139 194,695,037 
Foundries .........-- 1,239 397,303,282 
Machinery not else- 

where classified ... 2.298 964,150,996 
Machine shops ..... . 2,957 652,751,157 


Machine tool acces- 
sories and machin- 
ists’ precision tools %06 162,002,009 

Machine tools ....... 292 260,242,818 

Printers machinery 
and equipment 230 78,628,255 

Pumps and pumping 


{ d ai 
equipment and air 45 198,721,326 











7 compressere atone r 
adio a ratus an 
phonographs ...... 162 277,807,140 
Scales and balances. 57 17,856,392 
Sewing machines and 
attachments ...... 36 34,835,852 
Textile machinery a 
and ‘parts uate inde . 356 107,428,810 
Washing machines, 
wringers, dryers, 
and ironing ma- 
chines for house- 
MONE ccccccceceseece 40 69,888,850 
Refrigerators and ice- 
making apparatus. 280 363,788,412 
Zinc (secondary) ......... 47,918 6,221,146 
Tin (secondary) ...... 4,924 4,982,784 
Brass and bronze...... 138, 762 34,347,841 
Antifriction-bearing met: al 40,970 7,801,882 
DE scessceetecees .. 58,546 28,621,593 
Type metal . 34,756 6,257,621 


Wire and Wire Products 


Among the largest mills in the world 
are those engaged in the production of 
wire, rod, strip, insulated wire and 
cable and in the manufacture and fabri- 
cation of products made wholly or in 
part from wire, rod, strip and cold 
drawn shapes, says Wire and Wire 
Products. 

Designed to produce a product made 
to special metallurgical specifications, 
these plants start their operations with 
the pouring of metal. They not only 
manufacture wire and wire products, 
but in addition buy wire, rod, strip and 
cold drawn shapes in large quantities 
for fabricating purposes and manufac- 
ture an infinite variety of products in 
iron, copper, brass and the various 
alloys. 

Four classes make up the wire mills 
of the country, which may be summar- 
ized as follows: 

1. Mills producing the common 
(large tonnage) products such as 
fencing, nails, bail ties, and plain hard 
drawn copper wires in larger sizes. 

2. Mills producing § specialties of 
relatively simple nature, such as wire 


rope, messenger strand, screw stock, 
ete., for local markets. 

3. Mills producing specialties re- 
quiring particular skill in their fabrica- 
tion, such as springs, special alloy 
wires, card and heddle wire, needles, 
cold drawn shapes, magnet and resist- 
ance wires, instrument wires, insulated 
wire and electrical cables. These mills 
produce in limited tonnages, either 
drawing their own wire or purchasing 
special wires made to their own specifi- 
cations. 

4. Mills which are departments of 
larger manufacturing plants, and whose 
products are largely absorbed in the 
finished products of such plants. 

Production of wire in 1937, includ- 
ing that made and consumed in the 
same plants, was as follows: Plain iron 
and steel wire, 2,912,665 tons (of 2,000 
pounds), compared with 2,349,143 tons 
in 1935; copper wire, 752,952,397 
pounds, compared with 428,712,543 
pounds in 1935; brass and bronze wire, 
96,142,965 pounds, against 74,815,030 
pounds in 1935; other nonferrous wire, 
45,528,606 pounds, against 19,395,034 
pounds in 1935. 

Principal fabricated-wire products 
made in 1937 were as follows: Nails, 
brads and spikes, 11,081,260 kegs (of 
100 pounds), valued at $35,664,465; 
wire rope and cable (except insulated), 
106,002 tons, $36,403,090; woven-wire 
fence (except poultry netting), 284,489 
tons, $23,329,739; barbed wire, 187,671 
tons, $11,177,535. 

In 1937 insulated wire and cable was 
produced to the value of $246,564,302 as 
compared with $122,225,861 for 1935. 

Engaged primarily in the manufac- 
ture of wire products from purchased 
wire in 1937 were 563 establishments 
as compared with 536 in 1935. In addi- 
tion, fabricated wire products are made 
to a considerable extent by fabricating 
departments of establishments engaged 
primarily in drawing wire, and to a less 
extent as secondary products by estab- 
lishments classified in other industries. 

For 1939, the American Iron and 
Steel Institute reported 157 member 
companies producing a total of 791,360 
tons of wire rods. Member compa- 
nies produced the following princi- 
pal wire products in the tonnages: 
drawn wire, 1,375,457 tons; nails and 
staples, 678,786 tons; barbed and twist- 
ed wire, 231,021 tons; woven wire fence, 
273,596 tons; bale ties, 59,547 tons; al! 


other wire products, 5,766 tons; fence 
posts, 60,439 tons. 
Metal Working 

Persons who are interested in the 
metal working or mechanical indus- 


tries as a potential market for their 
products often think of this field simply 
in terms of plants manufacturing indus 
trial machinery. Such a conception, 
says Machinery, hardly does justice to 
a market of which the manufacture of 
industrial machinery is less than a 
third of the whole. 

Undoubtedly the broad scope of th: 
mechanical industries and the great 
variety of products manufactured there 
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...OF INDUSTRY'S BUSINESS 


Reach Metal-W orking, Industry's 
Largest Market... 

According to the latest U. S. Census of Manu- 
facturers . 


Number of Plants 


, 13.7% 
Metal-Working 2 ’ 
Number of Workers ; y yy , 31.2 
, o% Of All 3 
Value of Products . | 30.4 
| Manufacturing 33.9 


Value Added by Manufacture 


Through American Machinist, 
Metal-Working’s Greatest Paper... 


CIRCULATION: Largest paid circulation (over 
19,000 in October), concentrated among pro- 
duction executives, particularly in the 8,500 
larger plants which do 95% of the industry’s 
business. Current surveys in six typical metal- 
working cities show over 90% coverage of buy- 
ing power. Complete data on request. 


EpiroriaL: More technical articles and more 
departmental material than any other metal- 
working publication. Alert, enterprising edi- 
torial staff consistently “first with the latest.” 
Current series of special sections on Working of 
Materials (over 50,000 reprints sold) and on 
armament (most detailed production data avail- 
able) bring subscriber response that shows im- 
mediate usefulness. 


ADVERTISING: Over 500 current advertisers 


place third largest number of pages in any maga- 
largest by far of any fortnightly. Dozens 





zine 
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of advertisers comment on reader interest and 
buyer reaction. 


Ask for Copies of Current City 
Surveys, Editorial Reprints, 
Market Data 


Market: Detailed survey and Census data giv- 
ing numbers, sizes, locations, buying practices. 


CiRCULATION: ABC and NIAA reports, circu- 
lation analysis by industrial subdivision, func- 
tion, location, etc. 


EpiroriAL: Reprints of special sections on ma- 
terials and/or armament, sample copies, com- 
parative data. 


ADVERTISING: Typical ads and advertisers, re- 
sults, suggestions, rate data, market and media 
folder. 


See also advertisements of the Associated Business Papers, 
Inc., and the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., in the front 
index section. 


AMERICAN MACHINIST 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 
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in, make it somewhat difficult to under- manufacturing plants throughout the Electrical machinery and | 81 
he , nora Tet : : 4 - SD cccccnvirivnsors . : 
stand which industries and which plants country, excluding service repair shops Heavy non-metal working 
comprise the field, and why they are and railroad repair shops of minor im- machinery ao ocak. 10.7 9.5 
. . r Stampings and other sheet- 
bound together as a single great mar- portance. stock products ........... 8.6 12.0 
ket. This is not surprising since there While there is not sufficient data Engines and other prime ee 23 
' tases <E : , : : : SGD sk bnvescenssvececec . 
is scarcely another field that is 80 available for a representative digest Machine tools .............. 5.5 4:3 
versatile in its manufacturing ability. of the tooling programs of major manu- Miscellaneous metal prod- ce 2 
“e : ; eKits ° . Mi tinndediuneendktnbes oe . y 
To visualize the full scope of the me- facturers, Tool-Die-Machine Progress automotive parts and ac- 
chanical industries and to properly un- estimates the tooling programs of CESSOTIES ....-. ee eeeee ses 5.2 4.0 
derstand their composition, the machine major manufacturers as follows: In a ee 5.4 5.6 
tool serves as an efficient, if not the the automotive field, the yearly tooling Portable and small (perish- 
only, means of gauging this field. program represents a value of approxi- e. te ee 4.0 9.8 
Typical machine tools are lathes, mately $125,000,000, with the three mechanisms .........-..:+: 3.5 3.2 
wi a Sone 113 = a iis amet : _ Business machines ......... 2.0 | 
drilling machines, planers, milling ma- leading manufacturers accounting for ‘Materials for machine and 
chines, grinding machines, in fact al- about $90,000,000 of this. The next metal products manufac- . 58 
— » tune : . i a 7 ain) GD cecevacucutcecesnesens 2.3 ’ 
most any type of machine that can cut production businesses in the orde of Pumps, compressors, blow- 
or shape metal. They are quite prop- their volume are the electrical busi- GB, PUD cccscacccnnescces 2.0 2.1 
riv referre : » 3 ” 2scos inc ; ‘ : _— nee an Machinery, metal-working— 
erly referred to as the master tools nesses, including appliances, fixtures, other than machine tools 1.4 1.7 
of industry, for on machine tools are motors and _ accessories. Following Miscellaneous non-metallic 
, me ~hinerv ic or _ > radian i span WEOGMSCD cccccceccccccses 1.5 8.1 
made all types of machinery and metal this group is the radio industry. Agricultural machinery and 
products, including the machine tools The buying power of the metal work- implements .........--+-- 1.1 1.3 
themselves. ing industries is broken down approxi- OS et ieee other 14 27 
The machine tool is the common mately as follows: Maintenance and repair 
working tool of all metal-working DISTRIBUTION OF BUYING POWER, eed “deekee veel - = - 
- MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES Food and chemical machin- 
plants, and as such becomes the in- MECHANICAL It STR .~ : | pve teeueqetppseered 1.0 1.3 
; b arcent- Zoilers anse 
strument by which one can determine Com- “omeat Boilers, condensers, and ot - 
which plants and products properly be- yo in 
: uying- 
long to the field or market of the metal gener Pee~. Enah ‘ 
working industries. centages Group Machinery 
Machi Is sed in s Ds Automobiles and other mo- . ‘ 
Machine tools are used in some 23,000 tor-driven vehicles ....... 20.0 2.0 The manufacture of machinery is 
Production of Machinery by Classes, 1935, 1937 
(*Indicates 1939 Census) 
Class 1935 Value 1937 Value Class 1935 Value 1937 Value 
AGGREGATE VALUE $4,840,375,091 $7,566,494,102 Conveying and elevating machinery, 
Adding mac hine a. 8,761,274 13,168,726 Pe Ge chistawenacdesenteees $3,935,354 $9,821,223 
Listing-adding-bookkee ping and type- neyo te x Bucket type 2,018,711 3,638,814 
writer-bookkeeping-billing machines 10,288,5 15,569,475 Gravity SPEAR PI OE oi 1,773,987 3,256,454 
Typewriters: yl 376,951 1,796,180 
New: Other types, and not reported. by 
Portable nen mieteiven 8,872,990 11,625,093 ptt PO enereerererccssseeesseeeees 13,939,732 15,398,528 
Standard, including long-carriage 19,671,812 22,941,034 Cotton-ginning machinery .......... 4,891,997 11,300,094 
Rebuilt oes Sir hh tes 2 214.566 2.166.591 Cranes, hoists, and derricks (not in- 
Addressing and mailing machines 2,365,454 4,318,623 cluding oil-well derricks), total.. 13,227,332 35,426,131 
Agricultural machinery, total ° 291,254,064 564,778,444 Cranes: 
Auto lifts ... ee tn 4,013,447 3,786,144 ( rawler, a 1,447,142 4,316,875 
Bakers’ machinery and equipment Locomotive, total ............ 734,911 2,969,672 
total oa re 11,869,433 18,120,226 ( »verhead -traveling. See watensxe 4,650 084 12,624,952 
Bake ovens, total 3,170,184 6,183,509 Stationary ........seeesecceeccseces 111,522 313,274 
Bread slicing machines 935.502 1,084,357 Hoists and derricks (including those 
Wrapping machines 893.553 810.497 | made for replacement as parts of 
Other bakers machinery and SEE nccksatvwedesswusccasseensense 5,927,088 14,373,698 
equipment 6,870,194 8.888.772 Dairy machinery, total ..... ceneees 14,864,380 19,161,622 
Baling presses (other than hay Cream S€parators ......eesseeesees 4,448,983 3,812,168 
presses), total 739,909 es Milking-machine units ............ 476,169 1,215,801 
Blowers and fans, total 15,830,432 25,083,000 sottling machinery for dairies. 1,000,633 1,803,598 
Bookbinding machinery - 1,776,402 4,206,035 Butter-making and working ma- 
Bottlers’ machinery (except for CC PRE eee ere ees 814,655 1,399,894 
ST issahdaaedecchavackvacnee 8,264,091 21,135,303 SIE EEEEEES _seupsssonccsvoooesess: 2,196,057 2,083,379 
Calculating machines 9,092,686 3,506.10 Otner dairy machinery ........... 5,927,853 8,846,782 
Ganning panchaners 327 ‘14 + eget Dish-washing machinery, total ° 874,908 2,842,012 
Cash register eard punching, sort , } Dredging machinery, other than e 
ing and tabulating machines UMM wea ee ween ener aces seceeeeees 2,514,653 , 4,885,470 
change-making machines and coin Excavating machine ry, total ..... 17,511,689 37,687,325 
counters; fare registers and fare Power shovels, total ........ 12,559,970 28,800,349 
boxes taxicab meters; ticket Draglines and power scrape rs, 
counting machines ~_ . 26,438,539 43,022,254 otal itil: i...” 2,880,696 6,534,142 
Cement and concrete machinery french excavators, total ......... 390,139 1,082,395 
total 5.870.066 11,660,809 Other excavating machinery 9,246,099 1,270,439 
Cement-making machinery 1¢ 46,103 2,064,711 Road-building machinery, total 24,042,671 44,596,770 
Concrete mixers, total ... 2,415,128 5,542,634 Road graders, total ............-+. 13,885,105 26,873,907 
Other cement and concrete ma- 7 oi rantisah Road rollers, total ....--++sseee+ss 911,467 3,014,888 
einen 1.808.835 3.959.459 Stone crushers ese ceeeseess seeeeees 1,996,533 5,730,513 
Check writing machines, total . 1588276 °2'052'905 Other road-building machinery... 9,246,099 14,707,975 
Clay-working machinery (brick Asi icaashliet Electrical machinery, apparatus, and 
Pe ~ ae : 1.070.767 © 726.538 _supplic S, total value ..........+.. 960,430,400 1,622,098, ay 
Clothing-pr« ssing machines, other Pans, | electric at ~ 6,695,004 15,565,2 
than laundry ; 3.190.864 4.259.125 “ — ators and motor- ge ne rator 46.837.579 94. 143.907 
inde are tad achines ot: . : £96 99' 278 079 BE 29460806600 6en8 46 04040KR08s Soi ,vig 34, 3,704 
, ‘Commodity Z yo oes chabaiser F988 675 "g 977.567 Motors ( including automotive 
Games and amusements 8,869,964 11.789 741 starter-motors but not including 
Coffee roasting and grinding ma- motor-control apparatus) and . 
chines, food choppers and grind- nmotor parts and supplies ...... 97,968,087 173,835,459 
ers, and slicing machines, total 14,597,884 15,919,790 rransformers, induction voltage 
Coffee roasting and grinding ma- regulators, and current-limiting = . F 
chines and combination coffee Mincotias a s electrical mac *hin- $4,556,006 92,900,298 
grinders and meat choppers 1,469,935 2,222,366 ; a = ~# tt ~~. a — lies. 
Food choppers and grinders, total 2,361,026 3.071, 529 — ae eS mes 919 940 
Food mixers, including dough mixers 6,497,873 2,495,981 Elev: tora. : ¥ elevator eauipment. 209,026,620 411,312, 94¢ 
Slicing machines, other than bread oot ~ gies evator equipment, 70 . or 1¢ 
slicing 2.322.855 4.790.976 ‘ DE. 6ctbesckseentdnteanadeaes 11,791,863 21,225,189 
Condensers ... dtsA aii Acetone cae 1 297 005 1 735 059 Engines (turbines, water wheels and | 
Confectionery and ice-cream mach- ’ Vos ee a eeesesees TeTTTTTe eeeee 99,996,336 194,695,037 | 
os - ncpeday ecg? 5.051.688 7.216.831 our-mill and grain-mill machinery 5,167,349 6,916,353 
total KA AIIM, 33,911,199 | [CONTINUED ON PAGE 300] 
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Since 
1894 








Ginst Cheice 


METAL-WORKING 
INDUSTRIES 


TOTAL 
EFFECTIVE 
COVERAGE .. . 17,513 





Net Paid . 14,162 
*Directed Distribution 3,351 
Field Staff, Advertising Agents, etc. 597 
Total Distribution 18,110 


(6 MONTHS AVERAGE) 


* MACHINERY'S Directed Distribution is of 

utmost value and importance to adver- 
tisers because it affords effective coverage, 
not otherwise obtained by paid circulation, 
of men known to be the dominant influence 
in the purchase of machine tools, small tools, 
unit parts and materials for many of the 
largest plants in the country. 








MACHINERY 


148 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 
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heavily concentrated in seven states manufacturing, according to the Census buyers are scattered. In the construc- 


which contain 62 per cent of all the of Manufactures. tion field, the equipment merchant, 
machinery establishments. Thirty other The operating capacity index of the carrying stocks and being prepared to 
states share less than one per cent of machine tool building industry rose make immedate deliveries, is an impor- 
the total number of establishments. from 52.5 per cent in January, 1939, tant factor. 

Ohio led, according to the most re- to 93.3 per cent at the close of the year, _The wholesale machinery field was 


cent figures, with 1,051 plants and an according to the National Machine Tool included in the 1935 Census of Whole- 
annual output of $326,675,000, followed Builders’ Association. Defense require- sale Distribution. The following fig- 
by Illinois, 991 plants and $243,313,000 ments since that date have pushed the ures do not include totals on manufac- 
output; Pennsylvania, 968 plants and _ index virtually up to 100 per cent. turers’ sales direct to the user. There 
a 000 output; New York, Cet were 13,458 establishments engaged in 
plants and $208,078,000 output; Mich- . - wholesale distribution achinerv 
igan, 615 — and $174,767,000 out- Machinery Marketing pe pon an of ail tha wg nd 
put; New Jersey, 445 plants and $157,- Machinery and equipment flow of these firms were $2,230,815,000. 

363,000 output and Massachusetts, through three principal channels. The A breakdown of these establishments 
$131,400,000. (Part of the Massachu- first is direct from the manufacturer, by kind, follows: 
setts total was included in the census who employs a sales staff, to the user. ESTABLISHMENTS ENGAGED IN THE 


, res j . ; ; > “r states > cee ic . rari mec WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTION OF 
figures in combination with other st a The second is through various types of MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
to avoid disclosing data on individual functional middlemen who, being in in- Type of wholesaler § Number Sales 
establishments.) timate contact with the field, act as Full service and limited 
: , vor function wholesalers. . .5,661 $511,050,000 

The major market for industrial ma- agents for the manufacturers but do  gxporters ................ 99 4,345,000 
chinery and equipment lies in the eight not take title to the goods they sell. Importers ................ 78 7,022,000 
ver wes dre . - garecagen f the s hn Ghied fe the Rye hey sell. [rdustrial distributors....1,389  3077140,000 
states which do 56 per cent of the coun- e third is through wholesalers or Drop shipment or desk. 9 3,897,000 


oo 


try’s manufacturing. These states are jobbers who buy from the manufac- Mail order ............... 1,661,000 
. Manufacturers sales 


Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, turer and resell to the user. Industrial branches with stocks..2,642 693,362,000 


Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois’ distributors, or mill supply houses are Manufacturers sales 
a branches without stocks.1,146 492,453,000 






























and Michigan. Addition of six other hecoming more important, in this agents and brokers...... 55 2'327.000 
states, California, Connecticut, Mis- respect. ee agents eceeecceces a4 etry tt 
. ‘ : . rs : : . oO agents .... Sea te . 
souri, North Carolina, Texas and Wis- Ordinarily a producer of machinery Manufacturers agents... _2,166 150,561,000 
consin, to the first eight makes a group uses direct methods in concentrated Selling agents ...... = 152 26,341,000 
which does 75 per cent of the nation’s markets and indirect methods when 13,458 $2,230,815,000 : 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 298] 
Production of Machinery by Classes, 1935, 1937 | 
, (*Indicates 1939 Census) 
Class 1935 Value 1937 Value } Class 1935 Value 1937 Value 
Flow indicating, recording and con Pharmaceutical machinery ....... $868,435 $1,617,841 
trolling equipment, including gas Photo-engraving machinery , 958,616 1,154,758 
and water meters but not electri Pneumatic machinery (not including 
meters .. tee ett eeees $11,719,951 $22,421,983 pneumatic tools), total ...... ; 18,436,953 * 
Foundry machinery, total : 5,585,427 9.156.087 Air compressors, total ....... 15,890,536 ° 
Molding machines, total 1,296,460 8 051.682 Other pneumatic machinery , 2,546,417 ° 
Sand-blast machines .... : 628,699 . Printers’ machinery and oppasent, t 
Tumbling barrels 429,922 448.613 Dt es. .c¢b a dencksboadeads 30,377,366 46,581,809 
Other foundry mac hine ry and that PU, BOD bcndccesccecssees ee 16.638,554 27,402,212 
not reported by kind : 3,230,346 5.655.791 Cylinder (flat-bed) .. one ae i és 2 071,090 6,088,584 t 
Glass-making machinery ea 3,542,747 4.729.025 Rotary, other than offset. ‘ 3,896,656 6,458,439 
Hat-making machinery 747,522 700,447 Typesetting, electrotyping and 
Hydraulic machinery (other than for stereotyping machines comes 9,219,324 11,617,528 
dredging), tot: ul ; 5.593.016 . Other printers’ machinery and 
Other than presses 3,566,166 . equipment ken deadaah ae % $519,488 7,562,069 
Incandescent- lamp-makine machinery 2,176,839 . Pulverizers, other than fuel pulver- 
Industrial and mining cars, trucks - sicaseae eee 2,128,139 3,259,403 
and tractors, total. a‘ . 25.564.521 Pulverizers for pulverize ‘4 fuel in- 
Industrial (factory, baggage, etc.) 11,2 18,920,396 eT ‘ 1,037,677 2,707,671 
Mining , ; : 2 6,644,125 Pumps and pumping equipme nt. . 102,297,747 198,721,326 
Laundry machinery (for commercial Refrigerators, mechanical: 
purposes only) BS 11,050,500 16. 205.732 Household, self contained ; 119,872,519 183,574,018 
Lawn mowers, total Pe 4 987.124 8.427.424 Commercial refrigerating machines 
Hand . — 3,359,024 5,947,391 (water coolers, ice-cream cabi- 
Power and other 1,628,110 2.480.043 MOCE, GEC.) cccccccessecess 8,334,106 20,973,407 
Leather-working machinery (other Evaporators and compressors made 
than shoe machinery) ‘ 1,005,161 1,219,888 for sale separately , 5,483,487 12,685,757 
Locomotives, other than electri 21,735,216 65,163,023 High sides and low sides mi ade for 
Machine tool 14,647,949 *218.044.728 sale separately ...... ; 7,405,396 12,451,212 
Manifolding machines (mimeographs, Rubber-working machinery 4,882,987 12,271,090 
multigraphs, etc.) 5,341,417 5,099,226 Scales and balances eare 13,383,520 17,856,392 
Metal-working machinery other than Sewing machines, total 22,635,452 34,835,852 
machine tools, total 53.887.585 *98 975.454 Household types ..... ‘ ; 9,827,274 13,850,135 
Rolling-mill machinery 29,294,890 *33.336.439 Industrial types .... : 8,423,070 10,143,253 
Sheet-metal-working machinery Shoe machinery .......  iahiee 10,244,864 10,902,506 
total 13,977,226 *17.190.179 Stokers, mechanical, total. a 11,536,644 22,192,435 
Can-making machinery 10,923,838 *16,233,988 Residential, total - 5,469, 264 11,954,005 
Other sheet-metal-working ma Commercial and industrial 7 6,067,380 10,168,430 
chinery , 053.288 *956.191 Stone-working machinery 1,263,805 1,291,030 
Wire-drawing machines 3,253,889 *1.328.563 | Sugar-mill machinery .. 1,260,337 4,344,386 
Rod-working and wire-working Textile machinery and parts . 68,846,269 107,428,810 . 
machinery 1,545,461 *1,404,290 Tobacco, cigar, and cigarette ma- 
Other metal-working machinery >, 836,119 *6,876,536 SE ccchosvesanvexankdaas : ; 1,692,952 3,679,150 
Mining machinery (not including Transmission machinery ........ [ek 8 8=3>—9. -._ eheneebus 
well drilling machinery) . eee 22,770,116 29,123,943 Vacuum cleaners (electric) . ‘ 24,190,986 36, 028,647 
Motorcycles, bicycles and parts 23,085,633 36,044,287 Washing machines, clothes wringers, 
Complete motor vehicles and saat : driers, and ironing machines, for 
chassis, except motorcycles, total 2,152,509,180 2,796,369.945 | ek eee ... 62,425,345 69,888,850 
Oil-mill machinery 2,789,836 4,677,010 | Welding machines and apparatus . 3,561,846 5,867,688 
Oil-refinery machinery 7,931,446 14,402,829 Well-drilling machinery (including 
Oil-well machinery, including well _ oil-well machinery) ...... 51,485,717 82,078,106 
drilling errr : 82,078,106 Other oil-well machinery and sup- oe 
Packaging machines ; 5,662,345 7,575,755 PLICS 0. ce eceeeesccceecccceeeeeees 3,407,567 39,802,707 
Packing-house machinery, total 5,316,881 7,028,832: Wood-working machinery ........ 12,542,327 23,118,365 
Meat-packing machinery 9,996, 909 3,963,354 Other machinery, and machinery 2 col 
Other packing-house mac hinery.. 3,319,972 3,065,479 | not reported by kind ......... 79,990,091 93,268,468 cole 
Paint-making machinery .. : 899,369 2.135.816 | - E : we 
Paper-container machines total .. 5,300,469 7,274,732 *Reclassified in 1937 Census. 
Paper-mill and pulp-mill machinery 14,829,149 33,176,585 | —1937 Census of Manufactures. 
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Among business publications, in the Metallurgical Engineering Market none is read with 
greater interest than METALS and ALLOYS, the recognized authority on metallurgical 
engineering. METALS and ALLOYS was planned to meet the expressed and urgent 
need of the personnel of the market for complete, authoritative, up-to-the-minute coverage 
of vital developments in metals throughout the world in concise, understandable form 

to be easily read and digested by busy men. 

They prefer METALS and ALLOYS because it is from every standpoint their mag- 
azine. They demanded its inception ten years ago, then, in increasing numbers gladly 
paid to receive it year after year. It is the only magazine that talks their language 
simple, factual, straightforward. And it was the first magazine that perceived their 
importance as the Metallurgical Engineering Market and thus dedicated itself exclusively 
to their interests. 


These are the reasons that METALS and ALLOYS, though only ten years old, is 
recognized as the pre-eminent authority in the field—the book that more than 9,000 of 
the men who make up the important Metallurgical Engineering Market eagerly wait for 
each month. And, by request, over sixty per cent of the entire subscription list elects to 
receive the magazine at home. 

The actual titles of METALS and ALLOYS’ paid subscribers are many and varied. | 
All subscribers have one common interest, the engineering aspects of metals—the produc- i il 
tion, fabrication, treatment and application of metals, alloys and metal-forms—which calls | | HI i} 

for a functional designation regardless of title. This function is ideally indicated by the | HI WAAAY WHT 
term “Metallurgical Engineer.” UT OTEUATTT TT H HI 
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Many manufacturers require highly 
individualized machines. These are 
made on special order to perform a 
specialized function. Other machines 
are standardized, produced on a quan- 
tity basis and sell through the agents 
in various large centers. 

In the marketing of industrial ma- 
chinery and equipment, engineering 
service is especially prominent. Gen- 
erally speaking, the machinery manu- 
facturer who offers the best service 
embracing pre-installation analyses, in- 
stallation of the machine, instructions 
on its use, periodic inspection and 
prompt, reasonably priced repairs oc- 
cupies a dominant position in the field. 

In virtually complete authority for 
buying decisions on machine tools are 
the men responsible for production in 
the metal working industry, says Ameri- 
can Machinist. The titles of the men re- 
sponsible for production may vary all 
the way from president to foreman. But 
the function of active direction of plant 
operation remains the same regardless 
of title. 

In the purchasing of machine tools, 
several men will participate in each 
buying decision. Hence it is essential 
for the manufacturer, even with the 
most efficient sales organization, to 
reach, with advertising, beyond the 
“obvious” executive and sell those men 
who will participate in the decision but 
who may be inaccessible to personal 
sales approach. 

A study of the origin of machine tool 
orders in 718 plants, made by Machin- 
ery, indicated that in 89 per cent of 
these establishments the original 
sources of the order were manufactur- 
ing executives. In 18 per cent, the 
order might also originate with the 
president, general manager, chief engi- 
neer or equipment engineer. 

The superintendent made specific 
recommendations on the type or make 
of machine tool to be purchased in 85 
per cent of these plants; foremen in 79 
per cent; works manager, 25; president 
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—Steel. 


or general manager, 22; equipment en- 
gineer, 16; chief engineer, 13; general 
superintendent, 11, and master me- 
chanic, 6.5. 

In 87 per cent of the plants the pur- 
chasing agent was not an important 
factor in the actual selection of equip- 
ment. Authority for making the final 
decision in 32 per cent of the plants 
rested with the superintendent, so- 
called; in 26 per cent, upon agreement 
between superintendent and some execu- 
tive, such as president, manager, chief 
engineer; in 21 per cent, with any of 
these officials and in 18 per cent selec- 
tion is made by committee. 

In 61 per cent of 75 plants surveyed 
to determine which executives make the 
final decision in the buying of commer- 
cial unit parts, such decisions were 
made by someone with an engineering 
title; 20 per cent by some manufactur- 
ing executive, and 19 per cent by gen- 
eral company executives. 

Machinery found that final decision 
about a new material in 97 plants is 
made as follows: engineers of some 
kind, 63 per cent of the plants; manu- 
facturing executives, 21 per cent; gen- 
eral executives, 16 per cent. 

The following figures are indicative 
of the percentage of equipment sold on 





Principal Consuming Groups of 
Finished Steel, 1937-39 
Per Cent of Total 
Production 
Group 1939 1938 1937 
Automotive -- 18.10 16.88 20.04 
Buildings, construction 13.13 14.77 10.75 
Containers okt 9.38 9.92 8.71 
Railroads : ‘ . 9.29 6.51 11.16 
Exports ‘ . 6.53 7.52 6.74 
Oil, gas, water, utilities 5.48 5.52 *5.84 
Machinery aa kane 3.79 3.55 4.88 
Furnishings for build- 
ings - ae 3.52 3.29 
Agriculture 1.90 2.22 3.66 
Jobbers, distributors 15.64 17.13 13.28 
All other coscces Bee 12.06 11.6 
Total ..100.0 100.0 100.0 
*Includes oil, gas, water only; figure 
for utilities is included in “all other’ 
classification 
—Steel. 














deferred payments in some branches of 
the machinery industry: 
DEFERRED PAYMENT SALES 


Per cent 
DOSED GAUGED coccccccccoccnscccstenes 90 
DIROUGE GREED cccccccccccceccocccsess 70 
Printing machinery ...........+eeeees 50 
Bakery machinery ........ccccccccces 75 
Refrigeration plants ........+ssseeees 75 


Leasing of machinery has developed 
as a means of solving the problems of 
proper handling and proper installation 
of accessory equipment and of making 
available, even to comparatively small 
plants, modern machinery, especially 
automatic machinery that involves the 
investment of thousands of dollars. The 
leased machine method widens an other- 
wise limited machinery market and 
assures patent protection at the same 
time it enables the user to escape the 
risk of obsolescence. 


Machinery Exports 

Exports of machinery from the 
United States were valued at $502,151,- 
169 in 1939, this total accounting for 
15.8 per cent of all export volume (by 
value) in that year. This percentage 
was virtually the same as that in 1938. 
Included in the machinery export totals 
are electrical machinery and apparatus, 
industrial machinery, office appliances, 
printing and bookbinding machinery 
and agricultural machinery. Automo- 
biles and other vehicles are not in- 
cluded; exports in this group being 
valued at $393,049,740. 

The Machinery Division of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce estimates that normal exports 
from the United States represent eight 
te 10 per cent of the American ma- 
chinery manufacturers’ volume, In 1929, 
total machinery exports amounted to 
$612,737,000; in 1937, $479,061,000; and 
in 1938, $486,110,545. Before the war, 
the first five markets for American 
industrial machinery were the Soviet 
Union, Canada, United Kingdom, Japan 
and Venezuela. Germany supplied by 
far the most machinery to the United 
States, followed by the United King- 
dom. 

These rankings, of course, have 
changed substantially since the start 
of the war. Russia dropped to an esti- 
mated fourth place, Canada and the 
United Kingdom increased their pur- 
chases. 

Machinery export values for the year 
1939 and for the first six months of 
1940 are listed as follows: 

MACHINERY EXPORTS 


(000 omitted) 
First 6 mos 


Group 1939 1940 
DE sccsracneedes $105,306 $ 58,019 
DEEN épeacvesresets 289,863 208,312 
Office appliances 29,166 12,119 
Printing and book- 

ES A 9,309 3,022 
Agricultural ..... 68,507 43,449 

WE wocskoreeshenans $502,151 $324,921 


Most significant among the machin 
ery export figures are those showing 
the increased percentage going to Latin 
American countries. 

A study made in 1939 by the statisti- 
cal department of Ingenieria Interna- 
cional shows that a gain of 281 per cent 
occurred in U. S. exports of industrial 
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THE Most WipELY READ MAGAZINE 
IN THE METAL-WORKING FIELD! 


MODERN MACHINE SHOP, with over 32,000 carefully se- 

lected circulation, tops the list of any well-planned advertising 

campaign aimed at the buyers of equipment, materials and sup- 

plies in the metal-working field. It reaches, is read by, and is 
MEMBER used as a purchasing directory by the largest potential buying 
[4.1 audience in the metal-working industries. 








Prudent buyers of advertising who want their advertising dol- 
lars to work hardest for them select MODERN MACHINE 
SHOP as the backbone of their campaign. Make economical, 
hard-hitting MODERN MACHINE SHOP your first choice. 


It will pay you well. 





Write for complete data. 


MODERN MACHINE SHOP 


Published by 


GARDNER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


431 Main Street Cincinnati, Ohio 





OFICINA MECANICA MODERNA and EL TALLER MECANICO 
MODERNO provide thorough coverage of the LATIN-AMERICAN 


market for industrial and mechanical equipment and supplies. 
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(Reported by 


Total investment 
Total earnings before interest but 
preciation and depletion 
Per cent earned on investment 
Net income (after interest charges 
tion and depletion) 
Number of employes (December) . 
Total wages and salaries for year inns 
Av. hours worked per week (all empl.) 
Av. earnings per hour (all employes) 
Number of stockholders (De« t1) 
Cash dividends paid 
Taxes 
Federal 
State and local 
Total taxes 


*Deficit 





Iron and Steel Companies’ Investment, Income, Employes, 
Dividends, Taxes 1937-39 


American Iron and Stee! Institute) 
after de- 


deprecia 


1939 
$4,180,607,361 


1937 1938 
$4,253,459,473 $4,237,881,273 
$177,333, 366 


$260.702.665 $20,109,275 


6.13 0.47 4.24 
$228,275,738 *$14,879,461 $140,399,444 
609,901 529,364 655,536 
$1,118,131,014 $730, 366.776 $970,759,991 
37.3 29.1 35.6 

87.7¢ 91.4¢ 90.8e 

497,738 519,011 519,697 
$149,488,147 $48,951,644 $66,554,360 
$79,479,558 $22,601,720 $88,976,918 
$87,808,712 $76,004,677 $52,146,258 


$167. 288.270 $98,606,397 $141,123,.176 


Penton's Almanac 








machinery to Latin America between 
1933 and 1937, which is the latest five- 
year period for which complete official 
figures are available. 

Shipments of 639 classifications of 
machinery to 19 American republics in 
1933 had a total value of a little less 
than 16 million dollars. By 1937, the 
valuation had increased to nearly 60 
million, as detailed in the following 
table: 


MACHINERY EXPORTS TO LATIN 


AMERICA 
Dn) siadell $15,707,000 1936 .. 40,501,000 
1934 ...... 26,200,500 1937 . 59,996,000 
1935 ...... 33,940,000 


During the same five years there has 
also been a steady increase in the per- 
centage of industrial machinery ex- 
ports as compared with exports of all 
products to Latin America. The indus- 
trial machinery group made up 7.4 per 
cent of our sales to the 19 republics in 
1933, 8.8 in 1934, 9.9 in 1935, 10.3 in 
1936, and 10.4 in 1937. 


Metal Finishing 


Some form of metal finishing is nec- 
essary on every metal product, either 
for decorating purposes, or to prevent 
corrosion or both. 

These finishes vary from the gold 
plating on jewelry to the paint fin- 
ishes on railroad cars and present the 
manufacturer with a most diversified 
market forming a part of every branch 
of the metal working industry. 

By nature, the metal finishing indus- 
try is divided into two parts and in 
the larger plants these divisions form 
separate departments. These are: (A) 
the finishing of metal products by an 
electroplated deposit over the base 
metal, by coating with zinc or tin (gal- 
vanizing and tinning), by anodic treat- 
ment, or by simply giving the surface 
a high polish; (B) organic finishing 
by lacquering, enameling, japanning or 
painting a previously prepared surface; 
in the case of steel, rust proofing is the 
preparatory step. 

Preceding both forms of metal fin- 
ishing are: (1) the processes of ob- 
taining a smooth enough surface for 
the coating; and (2) having the sur- 
face chemically clean and dry to as- 
sure the permanent adherence of the 
coating. These steps are essential 
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whether it is plated coating or a paint 
coating. 

Under (1) are the operations of 
grinding, sandblasting, polishing, buff- 
ing, tumbling and barrel finishing. 

Because the industry is so scattered, 
accurate statistics are unobtainable but 
estimates generally indicate that only 
about 10 per cent of the dollar volume 
in metal finishing is done in contract 
or jobbing shops and the balance in 
departments of metal products manu- 
facturers. The number of manufac- 
turers in the United States and Can- 
ada operating finishing departments is 
estimated by Metal Finishing at 5,728. 
Of contract shops there are 1,281. 

In the field of metal cleaning, a mar- 
ket for 18,415,420 pounds of industrial 
soaps has been found and 67,522,664 
pounds of alkali cleaners. 

In organic finishing 6,220 firms use 
lacquers for finishing metals, 4,910 
enamels, 2,980 Japans, 2,300 paint, 
6,400 have spray guns for the finishing 
department (one or more) 863 have 
automatic spraying machines and 109,- 
000 persons are employed in organic 
metal finishing. 


Associations 
Aluminum Research Institute, 308 W. 
Washington St., Chicago. 


American Electroplaters Society, 93 
Oak Grove Ave., Springfield, Mass. 


American Foundrymen’s Association, 
222 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, Inc., 101 Park Ave., New 
York. 


American Iron & Steel Institute, 350 
Fifth Ave., New York. 


American Society for Metals, 7301 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 


American Steel Warehouse Associa 
tion, 442 Terminal Tower, Cleveland. 


Associated Machine Tool Dealers of 
America, 505 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Brass Forging Association, Rome, 
New York. 

Copper & Brass Research Association 
420 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Crucible Manufacturers Association 
90 West St., New York. 

Foundry Equipment Manufacturers 
Association, 1213 W. Third St., Cleve- 
land. 

Gray Iron Founders Society, 33 Pub- 
lic Square Bldg., Cleveland. 

Lead Industries Association, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. 

Machinery and Allied Products Insti- 
tute, 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 

The Machinery Builders’ Society, 50 
Church St., New York. 

Malleable Founders Society, 
Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland. 

National Association of Flat Rolled 
Steel Manufacturers, 1845 Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh. 

National Machine Tool Builders’ As- 
sociation, 10525 Carnegie Ave., Cleve- 
land. 

National Supply & Machinery Dis- 
tributors’ Association, 505 Arch St., 
Philadelphia. 

Steel Founders’ Society of America, 
920 Midland Bldg., Cleveland, O. 

The Wire Association, 300 Main St., 
Stamford, Conn. 
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Available Market Data 


. « » Copies of the following pieces of market data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are available without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They may be had direct from the publishers, or 


through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


1940 Inventory of Metal 

Equipment. 

An American Machinist study of ob- 
solescence, made every five years, show- 
ing types of production, plant service, 
foundry, and miscellaneous equipment 
in use in the metal working industry, 
and the number of these units more 
than 10 years old. 


Working 


Statistical Data. 

The Iron Age has assembled, in con- 
venient booklet form, salient statistical 
data from its annual review number. 
The booklet offers production data on 
various steel products, outlines new 
construction in the steel industry, 
charts metal prices, etc. 


Your Metal Working Market in North 

America, 

A series of surveys covering typical 
American metal-working cities, show- 
ing number and size of plants and 
other statistical data. Prepared by 
American Machinist. 


Selling the Metal Finishing Market. 
A study showing the different divi- 
sions of this market and a geographical 
breakdown. Prepared by Metal Finish- 
ing. 
The Foundry Industry. 
A market study of the industry, list- 
ing the number of foundries by types 
and by geographical location in the 
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United States and in Canada. Other 
information includes data on foundry 
capacity, leading foundry states and 
materials requirements of the industry. 
Published by The Foundry. 


A Survey of the Wire and Wire Prod- 
ucts Industry. 
Basic statistical information on the 
industry, compiled by Wire and Wire 
Products. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


Abrasive and Cleaning Methods, merged 
with Metal Industry. 


American Machinist, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. 
Co., Ine. Est. 1877. Subscription, $3. 
For executives in charge of production, 
management and plant operation in the 
metal-working industry and in the 
metal-working depts. of other industries. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published every other Wednesday. Forms 
close two weeks preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 0-2. N. L. A. A. statement on re- 
quest. Member A. B. P. Circulation 
(ABC), 18,865, (gross), 20,820, Com- 
panies, managers, mfg. executives, 79%; 
engineering executives, 6%; engineering 
societies, students, colleges, schools, 6%; 


others, 9%. Rates— 
Times Page Times Page 

1 $235.00 26 $155.00 

3 204.00 39 145.00 
13 175.00 52 135.00 
Standard color, $40; Bleed, $25 

For additional data see page 297. 
American Metal Market, 111 John St., 
New York Est. 1882. Published by 
American Metal Market Co. Subscrip- 
tion, $15. Trim size, 17%x22%. Type 


Published every busi- 


page, 155x20%. 
Forms close 


ness day except Monday. 


noon day previous to publication. N. 
A. A. statement on request. Cash dis- 
count, 5% yearly in advance. Circula- 
tion (ABC), 4,366, (gross), 5,713. Con- 
sumers of metal, 44%; railroads, public 
utilities, etec., 5%; distributors, 29%; pro- 
ducers, 12%; others, 10%, Rates 1 inch, 
$1.25; 250 inches, $1.15; 500 inches. $1.10. 
A. &. M. E. Mechanical Catalog and Direc- 
tory. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
Blast Furnace and Steel Pliant, 108 
Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. Published 
by Steel Publications, Inc. Est. 1912. 
Subscription, $2 Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 
close 20th preceding. N. IL. A. A. state- 
ment on request. Agency discounts, 
0-%%. 10 days. Member A. B. P. Circu- 
lation (ABC), 2,387; (gross), 3,392. Com- 
panies, executives, 21%; dr: iftsme n, 4% 
foremen, 5% chemists, 5%: gene rai 
supts. and mers., 9%; dept. supts, and 
master mechanics, 17%; chief and dept 
engineers, 21° rolling mill supts. and 
designers, 3%: others, 15% Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $125.00 $70.00 $45.00 

6 110.00 65.00 40.00 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 


Compressed Air Magazine, 942 Morris St., 
Phillipsburg, New Jersey. Published by 


Compressed Air Magazine Co. ry 1896. 
Free (controlled). Trim size, %x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published Ist ot month. 
Forms close 15th Circulation, April, 
1940 (CCA), 28,015; (gross), 28,046. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
$185.00 $110.00 $70.00 
6 175.00 100.00 60.00 
12 170.00 95.00 55.00 


Standard color, $40; Bleed, 15% 
Daily Metal Reporter, 
New York. Est. 1911. Published by At- 
las Pub. Co. Subscription, $10. Trim 
size, 10% x14%. Type page, 9%x12% 
Published daily except Sunday and Mon- 
dav and Holidays. Closing time, 1 p. m. 
10-2. Rates— 


133 W. 2ist St., 


Agency discounts, 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 time $ 55.00 $ 28.00 $ 15.00 

6 mos 3,700 00 1,900.00 1,000.00 

1 year 5,750.00 3,000.00 1,650.00 
Cleve- 


ily Metal Trade, 1213 W. 3rd St., 
— ee Penton Publishing 


land. Published by 

Co. Est. 1909 Subscription, $15. Trim 
size, 11x15. Type page, 9%x13%. Pub- 
lished daily except Sunday and Mon- 


day. Forms close 2 days preceding. N. I. 
A. A. statement on request. Member A. 
(gross), 


BR FP. Cireulation (ABC), 2,905; 
2.525. Consumers of metals, 51%; dis- 
tributors, dealers, exporters of machin- 


supplies, 21%; producers of 


ery, metals, 
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iron, steel and metals, 26%; others, 2%. 


Rates— 
10 In. 

Times 1 Page 3 Col. 8 In. 2 In. 
1 $108.00 $60.00 $16.00 $4.00 
26 75.00 42.50 12.75 4.00 
52 72.00 40.00 12.00 3.75 
104 eons 35.00 10.00 3.50 
156 ate a 30. 00 9.00 3.50 
256 . 7.00 8.00 3.00 
Directory of arto. Stamping and Heat 
Treating Plants, 108 Smithfield St., Pitts- 


burgh. Published by Steel Publications, 
Inc. Subscription, $10. Type page, 5%x 
8. Published periodically. 


Directory of Iron and Steel Plants, 108 

Smithfield St., Pittsburgh. Published by 

Steel Publications, Inc. Subscription, $10. 

Type page, 5%x8. Published annually 

January. 

E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets. 
(See METAL AND NON-METAL MINING.) 


Foundry, The, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland. 


Est. 1892. Published by Penton Pub. 
Co. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 


close 5th for composition and 13th for 


plates. Member A. B, P. Circulation 
(ABC), 6,635; (gross), 8,843. Foundry 
companies and departments, 47%; foun- 
dry managers, supts., etc., 25%; foundry 
equipment manufacturers and supply 
dealers, 9%; others, 19%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $60.00 
; 180.00 100.00 55.00 
160.00 90.00 50.00 
12 140.00 80.00 45.00 
Standard color, $50, bleed, $25. 
For additional data see page 295. 


Heat Treating & Forging, 108 Smithfield 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa. Est. 1914. Pub- 
lished by Steel Publications, Inc. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
5th. N. I. A. A. statement on request. 


Cash discount, % of 1% £Circulation 
(CCA), Feb., 1940, 3,731; (gross), 4,142. 
Companies and executives, 49%; supts., 
21%; chemists & metallurgists, 7%: man- 
agers, 7%; others, 16%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $90.00 $50.00 $27.50 
6 80.00 43.00 22.50 
12 75.00 40.00 21.50 


Each issue carries a special furnace 
section and stamping and forming sec- 
tion 


Hitchcock’s Machine Tool Blue Book, 508 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. Published by 
Hitchcock Pub. Co. Est. 1906. Free dis- 
tribution. Trim size, 5%4%x7%. Type 
page, 4%x6%. Published ist. Forms close 

2th. N. I. A. A. statement on request. 


Ageinc y discounts, 15-2. Circulation, May, 
1940, (CCA), 27,414, (gross), 28,133. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $124.00 $66.00 $35.00 
6 108.00 58.00 31.00 
12 100.00 54.00 29.00 
Standard color, $25; Bleed, 10% 
For additional data see page 289, 
Industrial Finishing. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 
Industrial Equipment News, 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 

Industrial Heating, Union Trust Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Published by National In- 
dustrial Pub. Co. Est. 1934. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 5%x713/16. Type 
page, 4%x6%. Published 10th. Forms 
close 25th preceding. N. IL. A. A. state- 
ment on request. Agency discounts, 0-2. 
Circulation (CCA), Feb., 1940, 12,579; 
(gross), 13,330. Industrial plants, 64%; 
iron and steel plants, non-ferrous rolling 
and wire mills, 23%; others, 13%. Rates— 


(See 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 saat + $60. +4 $40.00 
as 87.50 50.0 30.00 

75.00 45. 00 25.00 
Xtandara color, $10.00. 

Iron Age, 100 FE. 42nd St.. New York. 

Published by Chilton Company. Est. 

1855. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 84x 


11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Thurs- 
day. Forms close 9 days presemng: 
Agency discounts, none. Member A 

N. lL. A. A. statement on request. Circu- 
lation (ABC), 14,598; (gross), 16,183, Cor- 
porations and firms and executives of 
corporations and firms, 81%; executives, 


engineers, work managers, superinten- 
dents, master mechanics, metallurgists, 
ete., 7%; government shops, etc., 2%; 
others, 10%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $170. 50 ve 00 50.00 
12 140.00 00 37.00 
2 130. 00 10. 00 36.00 
52 120.00 65.00 35.00 


Standard color, $50; bleed, $25. 
For additional data see page 293. 


Iron & Steel Engineer, 1010 Empire 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Published by As- 
sociation of Iron & Steel Engineers. Est. 
1924. Subscription, $7.50. Trim _ size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 20th. 
Forms close 3rd. N. I. A. A. statement 
on request. Agency discounts, none. Cir- 


culation (Publisher's Statement), Net 
paid, 3,119, Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $65.00 
- 80.00 55. ro 
75.00 50.0 


Standard color, $20; Any other aioe, $30; 
Bleed 25% extra. 


Machine Design, Penton Bidg., Cleveland. 
Published by Penton Pub. Co. Est. 1929. 
Subscription, $3 (controlled). Trim size, 
8% x115. Type page, 7x10, Published 5th. 
Forms close 16th. N, Il. A. A. statement 
on request. Agency discounts, 15-0. 


Average circulation (CCA) for six 
months ending February, 1940, 9,503; 
(gross), 10,296. Design executives (by 


name or by title): presidents, vice presi- 
dents, chief engineers, asst. chief en- 
gineers, consulting engineers and chief 
draftsmen, 100%. Rates—1 page, $200; 
% page, $115; 4 page, $65. 
Standard color, $50; Bleed, $25. 

For additional data see page 291. 


Machinery, 148 Lafayette St., New York. 
Est. 1894. Published by the Industrial 
Press. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x 
12. Type page, 7x10. Published ist. 
Forms close 10th preceding. N. I. A. A. 
statement on request. Agency discount 
0-2. Member A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 
14,162, (gross), 18,110, Companies, 35%; 
manufacturing and engineering execu- 
tives, 43%; designers and draftsmen, 
7%; toolmakers and machinists, 6%; 


others, 9%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $232.00 $116.00 $58.00 
6 185.00 97.50 54.00 
12 170.00 92.50 48.75 
Standard color, $30;Bleed, $20. 
For additional data see page 299. 


MacRae’s Blue Book. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


Manufacturers Record. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


Mechanical Engineering. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Metal Finishing, 116 John St., New York 
Est. 1903. Published by Metal Industry 
Pub. Co. Subscription, $2. Trim _ size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 25th. N. I. A. A. statement 


on request. Agency discounts, 0-1. Cir- 
culation (ABC), 4,070; (gross), 6,167. 
Firms, executives and dept. heads, 77%: 
libraries, colleges, government bureaus 
and trade assns., 5%; equipment and 
supply houses, 5%; others, 13%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $60.00 $38.00 
- 85.00 50.00 32.00 
80.00 45.00 30.00 


gtandaré color rate, $35; Bleed rate, $10 


Metal Progress, 7301 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
land. Published by American Society for 
Metals. Est. 1930. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 9%x12%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
lst. Forms close 15th. N. I. A. A. state- 
ment on request, Circulation (ABC), 11,- 


SS9; (gross), 12,329. Association subs. 
non-deductible from dues, 11,261. Manu- 
facturers and employes, 85%; students 
8%; others, 7% Rates—1 page, $150; 6 
pages, $120 per page; 12 pages, $100 per 
page. 


Standard color, $25; Bleed, $25. 

Metals and Alloys, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York. Published by Reinhold Pub. "Corp 
Est. 1929. Subscription $2. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th. Forms close 15th. N. L A. A. 
statement on request. Agency discounts, 
0-2. Member A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 
8.995; (gross), 10,016, Engineering per- 
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Published in the interest of Modern Production Finishing 











- 


Now in its |7th year, helping to solve the finishing problems of 


metalworking, woodworking and miscellaneous industrial concerns. 


This is the publication in which te Jeature 


FINISHES - EQUIPMENT - SUPPLIES 











Published monthly in the interest of modern pro- 
duction finishing, INDUSTRIAL FINISHING magazine 
appeals directly to finishing room and paint shop 
foremen*, production superintendents*, company 
officials*, chemists and purchasing agents in metal- 
working, woodworking and miscellaneous indus- 
trial plants in all sections of the United States, 
Canada and some foreign countries. 


This distribution is representative of huge and 
profitable markets for industrial finishes of all 
kinds; metal cleaning and surface preparation 
compounds; rubbing and polishing pastes and 
liquids; sandpaper and masking tapes; metal- 
cleaning apparatus, degreasers, drying and baking 
ovens and compartments; manual and automatic 
spraying equipment; roller coating, dipping, tumb- 


*“T feel that it (Industrial Finishing magazine) is a valuable aid 
in this business and we could not purchase materials or run a 
finishing room without its help.” 

*“Your magazine is the best and the most valuable I have ever 
received,” 

*“I wish to inform you that we get much valuable information 


ut of your magazine, and are especially interested in the re- 
view of new machines and products on the market.” 


*“As a subscriber to your valuable publication for the past 
several years, we have enjoyed reading same with profit and 


nterest.”’ 
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ling and whirling machines; and miscellaneous 
supplies related to finishing processes. 

Editorially, INDUSTRIAL FINISHING magazine pub- 
lishes 99% original manuscript contributed by its 
editors and authorities in the field of production 
finishing, and relating to various phases of finish- 
ing the product in the factory. 


Now in its 17th year, INDUSTRIAL FINISHING mag- 
azine continues to publish the advertising of na- 
tionally-known concerns. It carries more display 
advertising on organic finishes and equipment for 
finish-application. Selective circulation coupled 
with mass monthly distribution makes its adver- 
tising columns doubly effective. Moderate space 
rates make it economical. No. 1 paper on several 
schedules, and in many instances the one and only 
paper being used. INDUSTRIAL FINISHING magazine 
has an interesting story for agencies and their 
clients who desire to cultivate the industrial finish- 


ing markets. 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHING Magazine 
222 E. Ohio Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Eastern Representative 


C. A. LARSON, 254 West 31st Street, New York 
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sonnel, 20%; metallurgical personnel, 
18%; mfg. pers., 18%; company subs., 
8%; company officials, 6%; purchasing, 
sales, misc. Co. personnel, 4%; jobbers, 
dealers, 3%; students and professors, 
9%; mise., 14%. Rates—l1 page, $170; 6 
pages, $160; 12 pages, $150; 24 pages, 


$130; 36 pages, $125; % page, 12 times, 
$107; % page, 12 times, $80; % page, 12 
times, $55; % page, 12 times, 41.25. 
Standard color, $40. Matched colors, $50. 
Bleed, $20 

For additional data see page 301. 


Metal Statistics, 111 John St., New York. 
Published annually by American Metal 
Market Co. Est. 1908. Price, $2. Trim 
size, 4x6. Type page, 2 11/16x5%. Pub- 
lished March 25. Forms close Feb. ist. 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
10,700. Flat page rate, $60. 


Metals Technology, 29 W. 39th St., New 
York. Published by American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. 
Est. 1934. Subscription, $7. Trim size, 
6x9. Type size, 4%x7%. Published 
twice quarterly, 8th mo, Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 3,605; (gross), 
3,684. Ass'n. subs. non-deductible from 
dues, 3,456. Rates—1l1 page, $75 


Mill & Factory. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Mill Supplies. 
(See INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION.) 


Mining and Metallurgy. 
(See MINING AND NON-METALLIC MINING.) 


Modern Machine Shop, 431 Main St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Published by Gardner Pub- 


lications, Ince. Est. 1928. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 54%x7%. Type page, 
4%x6%. Published 10th. Forms close 
20th. N. I. A. A. statement on request. 
Agency discounts, none. Circulation 
August, 1940, (CCA), 30,690; (gross), 
31,808. Companies, proprietors and man- 
agers, 46%: mechanical executives, 40%; 
others, 14%. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $130.00 70.00 $38.00 
6 110.00 60.00 32.50 
12 100.00 55.00 30.00 


For additional data see page 303 


New Equipment Digest. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Oficina Mecanica Moderna, 


El Taller Mechanico Moderno, 431 Main 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by Gard- 
ner Publications, Ine Est. 1940 Type 
size, 4%x6% Published quarterly, March, 
June, Sept., Dec. Forms close full month 
preceding Oficina Mechanica Moderna 
published in Portugese for distribution 
in Brazil; El Taller Mechanico Moderno 
published in Spanish for distribution in 
other South American countries Rates 
(include insertions in both magazines)— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
l $150.00 $80.00 
125.00 70.00 
60.00 


{ 100.00 


$100: bleed rate, $15 


Plating and Finishing Guidebook, 1 Piatt 
St.. New York. Published by Metal In- 
dustry Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 54x7%. Type page, 
4x7. Published April. Forms close March 
3ist. Agency discounts, 0-1. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 15,000. Rates 
1 page, $100; 2 pages, $180; % page, $60 
Standard color, $15; Bleed, $5. 


Product Engineering, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Pub. Co. Est. 1930. Subscription, $3. 
For engineering executives responsible 
for design, development and improve- 
ment of all types of machinery and 
other mechanical products. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist 
Forms close 15th. N. lL. A. A. statement 
on request. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Member A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 
10,219, (gross), 11,863, Engineering exec- 
utives, including company subscriptions 
for engineers, 74%: management and 
production executives, 14%; machine de- 


Color rate 
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signers and draftsmen, 3%; others, 9%. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page Times 1 rage 
1 $260.00 12 $230.00 
3 255.00 18 225.00 
6 250.00 24 220.00 


9 240.00 
Standard color, $40. Bleed, $35. 

For additional data see page 305 and in- 
sert between pages 6-7. 
Products Finishing, 431 Main St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Published by Gardner 
Publications, Inc. Est. 1936. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 5%x7%. Type page, 


4%x6%. Published ist. Forms close 
15th, N. I. A, A. statement on request. 
Circulation (CCA), Sept., 1940, 15,361; 


(gross), 15,987. Companies, operating ex- 
ecutives, works executives, 90%; others, 
10%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $140.00 80.00 $50.00 
6 100.00 60.00 35.00 
12 85.00 50.00 30.00 
For additional data see page 309. 

Parchasing. 


(See PURCHASING.) 


Steel, Penton Building, 
1882. Subscription, $4. Published by 
Penton Pub. Co. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published Monday. 
Forms close 7 days preceding. N. I. 
A. A. statement on request. Member 
A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 8,122, (gross), 
12,032. Iron and steel production, 22%; 
consumers for manufacturing, 38%; con- 
sumers for fabrication and treatment, 
13%; consumers for direct use, 8%; dis- 


Cleveland, Est. 


tributors, 7%; non-consumers, 6%; 

others, 6%. Rates— 
1 33 % % ‘ 

Times Page Page Page Page Page 

1 $200.00 $138.00 $105.00 $72.50 $55.00 

3 190.00 131.00 100.00 69.00 52.50 

6 180.00 124.00 95.00 65.50 560.00 

13 170.00 117.00 90.00 62.00 47.50 

26 160.00 110.00 85.00 58.50 45.00 

52 150.00 103.00 80.00 55.00 42.50 


Standard color rate, $60 per page; $90 
spread. Bleed, $30 per page; $45 spread. 
For additional data see page 286. 


Surplus Record, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. Est. 1924. Published by T. P. 
Scanlan. Free. Published ist. Forms 
close 15th. Trim size, 8xl1l. Type page, 
7x10. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 14,815; (gross), 
15.251. Manufacturers, 82%; dealers, 4%: 
mines, 10%; misc. 4%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $130.00 $70.00 $37.50 
6 95.00 55.00 30.00 
12 85.00 47.50 27.50 
Sweet’s Catalog File for the Mechanical 
Industries. 


(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
Tool-Die-Machine Progress, 2460 Falir- 
mount Blvd. Cleveland, Ohio. 
lished by George J. Huebner. Est. 1936. 
Free. Trim size, 6x9. Type size, 7%x4%. 
Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. N. I. A. A. statement on 


request. Circulation (Sworn), 12,360. 
Executives, owners, firms and dept. 
heads and employees interested in the 


design, construction and use of special 
tool and die makers, de- 


tooling, 96%; 
signers, engineers, students and appren- 
tices, 1° mise., 3% Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $87.00 $45.00 $26.00 
6 77.00 40.00 22.00 
72.00 38.00 20.00 


12 72. 
Standard color, $35. Bleed, $10 
Tool Engineer, The 2842 W. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit, Michigan. Published by Bramson 
Pub. Co. Official publication Am. Society 
of Tool Engineers. Est. 1932. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 8%x1ll. Type page, 
7x10. Published ist Thursday. Forms 
close 15th preceding. N. I. A. A. state- 
ment on request. Agency discounts, none. 
Circulation (CCA), Feb., 1940, 12,487, 
(gross), 13,291. Work managers and plant 
supts., 52%: master mechanics, 5%; tool 
engineers and designers, 20% others, 


23%. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $125.00 $65.00 34.00 
6 110.00 57.50 30.00 


12 100.00 55.00 27.50 
Standard color, $35 page; Bleed, $10. 
Wall Street Journal. 

(See COMMERCE AND DISTRIBUTION.) 
Waste Trade Journal, 133 W. 2ist St., 
New York. Published by Atlas Pub. Co., 
Inc. Est. 1905. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Saturday. Forms close Wednesday. 
Agency discounts, 10-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $81.55 $43.75 $23.85 
13 74.05 38.2 20.8 
26 69.05 36.25 19.85 
52 66.55 34.23 18.36 


Western Machinery and Steel World, 500 
Sansome St., San Francisco. Published 
by J. S. Hines Pub. Co. Est. 1918. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 9%x12%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 25th of preceding 
month. Forms close 18th. Agency dis- 
counts, 0-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), paid 3,234, (gross), 3,639. 
Product manufacturing firms, 59%; ma- 
chinery operating firms, 17%; welding 


shops, 3%; metal stamping shops, 4%; 

misc., 17%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $140.00 $65.00 $40.00 
6 110.00 57.50 35.00 
2 100.00 55.00 30.00 


12 

Color rates on request. 
Wire and Wire Products, 300 Main St., 
Stamford, Conn. Published by Quinn- 
Brown Pub. Corp. Est. 1926. Official pub- 
lication of the Wire Assn. Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 5th. Forms close 15th. N. L. A. 


A. statement on request. Agency dis- 
counts, 0-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 2,295. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $75.00 $50.00 
6 90.00 60.00 40.00 

75.00 55.00 35.00 


12 

Color, $35. Bleed, $10. 

E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets. 
(See METAL AND NON-METAL MINING.) 


Wire & Wire Products Buyers’ Guide and 
Year Book of the Wire Assn., 300 Main 
St., Stamford, Conn. Published annually 
by Quinn-Brown Pub. Corp. Est. 1938. 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 6x9. Type 
page, 5x8. Published March list. Forms 
close Jam. 15th. Agency discounts, 0-2%. 
Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 2,- 


500. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page %4 Page 
1 $90.00 $60.00 $35.00 
Standard color, $35. Bleed, $10. Four 
pages, $250; 2 pages, $160 

CANADA 


Canadian Machinery and Manufacturing 
News, 481 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
Published by MacLean Pub. Co., Ltd 
Est. 1905. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8§%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (CCAB), 3,201. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $75.00 $40.00 $22.50 
6 65.00 35.00 18.75 
12 60.00 32.50 17.50 
Color, $30. Bleed, 10% extra. 


Canadian Metals and Metallurgical In- 
dustries, 366 Adelaide St., West, Toronto, 
Ont. Published by Westman Pub., Ltd 
Est. 1938. Subscription, $2, U, S. A., $2.50. 


Trim size, 85x115%. Type size, 7x10 

Published 15th. Forms close ist. Agency 

discounts, 13-2. Circulation (CCAB), 

2,475. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $70.00 $37.00 $19.00 
6 65.00 35.00 18.00 
12 60.00 33.00 17.00 


Fraser’s Canadian Trade Directory, Uni- 
versity Tower Bldg., Montreal, Canada 
Published by Fraser Pub. Co. Est. 1913 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7%x10. Published annually, De- 
cember. Forms close Nov. 30th. Circu- 
lation (Publisher’s Statement), 5,000 
Rates—1 page, $130.00; % page, $70.00 
% page, $50.00. 
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For COMPLETE, EFFECTIVE COVERAGE 


OF THE METAL FINISHING INDUSTRY 


PRODUCTS FINISHING, with 16,000 monthly 
circulation, offers top-notch, selective coverage of 
the largest buyer audience in the metal cleaning, 
plating, polishing and finishing industries. Metal 
finishing executives read and use it as a reliable 
guide to available sources of supply to this rapidly 
growing finishing industry. 


PRODUCTS FINISHING takes your sales mes- 
sages to the buyers in the metal finishing market 
and does it effectively and economically. Make 
PRODUCTS FINISHING the first essential 
requirement in planning your sales and advertising 
program to reach this market. 


Write for Complete Details 


PRODUCTS FINISHING 


Published by 


GARDNER PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
431 MAIN STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Tl HERE were 92 active producing 
companies in the motion picture indus- 
try during the 1939-40 season, accord- 
ing to International Motion Picture 
Almanac, with 483 feature films being 
produced during 1939, a lower number 
than in any of the past four years. 
Major companies produced 367 of these 
feature films with the total for inde- 
pendents being 116. Production cost 
was estimated at $160,000,000. 

Production volume in the United 
States amounted to about 40 per cent 
of world film production in volume and 
75 per cent in value, with the disturbed 
international situation naturally tend- 
ing to reduce the number of export 
markets open to American companies. 

The last census figures on the indus- 
try are those of 1937 when 83 estab- 
lishments were listed in the picture pro- 
duction industry. These establishments 
employed 15,845 salaried employes re- 
reiving $104,324,328 and 18,779 wage 
earners receiving $35,264,336. 

In addition to producers of feature 
films, the International Motion Picture 
Almanac lists (for 1939) 74 producers 
of short subjects, 15 of cartoon films, 
five of newsreel and 110 industrial and 
advertising film producers. Short sub- 
jects released during the year numbered 
715. 

The Film Daily Year Book estimates 
that invested capital in the United 
States film industry amounted to $2,- 


050,000,000 in 1939. This was divided 
as follows: Studios, $117,000,000; dis- 
tribution, $20,000,000; theaters, $1,903,- 


000,000, and non-theatrical enterprises, 
$10,000,000. 

This same authority 
wood’s 1939 bill for supplies, 
maintenance costs, at $46,000,000. 
expenses were as follows: 

FILM INDUSTRY EXPENDITURES 
General 

Advertising 

Studio expansion 


Insurance 
Federal taxes 


places Holly- 
including 
Other 


$ 80,000,000 
5,000,000 
30,000,000 
100,000,000 
°50.000,.000 


State local taxes... 

Total industry payroll 410,760,000 
Production 

Positive film stock $ 20,000,000 

Negative film stock 4.000.000 

Extras 3,124,671 

Approximately 2,100,000,000 linear 


feet of motion picture film is manufac- 
tured and used annually. In 1939 some 
8,079,437 feet of negative sound and 
152,502,878 feet of positive sound film 
were exported. 

Principal divisions of the production 
budget and the percentage alloted each 
are estimated by the Film Daily Year 
Book as follows: Cast, 25; director, 10; 
story preparation, 7; story costs, 5; sets 
and art directors, 12.5; extras, bits and 
characters, 5; cameraman and crew, 
1.5; film negative, 1, and sound engi- 
neering and negatives, 3.1. 

Approximately 28 per cent of the film 
production dollar is spent in Los An- 
geles and vicinity. It is estimated that 
276 different industries, arts and pro- 
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Places of Amusement, 1935 


—————— Receipts From—————_, 








Number Sales 
of Estab- Total Admissions = — ee 
Kind of business lishments Receipts and Fees dise Sour 

TOTAL FOR UNITED STATES 37, a $699,051,000 $667,796,000 si1. 402, 000 $19, $53, 000 
Amusement devices ........ 902 4,360,000 ,207,000 000 125,000 
REUBOTROER DOTMB ccccccccccceces 303 8,982,000 7,442,000 =i, oor 000 333,000 
Bands and orchestras............ 708 4,611,000 4,536,000 9,000 66,000 
Baseball and football clubs, sports 

and athletic fields, and sports 

NN OO rer 426 25,273,000 22,369,000 904,000 2,000,000 
Bathing beaches (not including 

PED ccssnsoseoseheenasetes 328 2,218,000 1,812,000 282,000 124,000 
Billiard and pool parlors, and bowl- 

Se GE n090660650060%0004000% 12,412 43,271,000 37,037,000 4,782,000 1,452,000 
Boat and canoe rental service... 939 1,479,000 1,158,000 84,000 237,000 
Circulating libraries (commercial) 932 3,039,000 2,764,000 163,000 112,000 
Dance halls, studios, and acad- 

OO eee 3,872 14,831,000 13,248,000 1,077.000 506,000 
Horse and dog race tracks....... 64 32,466,000 30,414,000 796,000 1,256,000 
Riding academies .........-ssse0. 645 2,448,000 2,187,000 41,000 220,000 
Pe Cn ssccscnednacineanes 345 1,396,000 1,288,000 $2,000 26,000 
Swimming pools (not including 

DEE cicdestkanes thadeaned 698 1,938,000 1,756,000 149,000 33,000 
Theaters, legitimate stage and 

opera; and theatrical produc- 

RR re 158 19,630,000 19,363,000 19,000 248,000 
Theaters, motion picture (includ- 

ing motion picture theaters 

Ty WEED -cccscecotesbuaa 12,024 508,196,000 495,860,000 576,000 11,760,000 
Other amusements ...........s00. 2,921 24,913,000 22,355,000 1,203,000 1,355,000 

—1935 Census of Business. 

fessions are involved in the making of 1931 ......-..e.eseseees. 75,000,000 

. . ee ee 60,000,000 

a feature motion picture. Tea 60.000,000 

1 ee 70,000,000 

DC éjihvvchnthewktinneres 80,000,000 

; 7 ; eer eee 88,000,000 

Distribution i cbbadeeconeee 88,000,000 
. . . . o7R 

Investment in the distribution phase [33$ «vst srstttrs sete +4 get roe 


of the film industry is estimated at $20,- 
000,000 by the Film Daily Year Book, 
with employes numbering 13,000 in 
1939 and drawing an annual payroll of 
$27,760,000. There are 434 film ex- 
changes in all in the United States. The 
number allotted to each of the major 
companies was as follows in 1939: 
RKO-Radio, 33; Universal, 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox, Paramount, Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, Columbia and Warner Brothers 
each have 32, and United Artists, 27. 
These film exchanges handle a daily 
total of 27,000 miles of film, with 24,000 
shipments of film between the ex- 
changes and the theaters every week. 
Some 761 features were released during 
1939. About 250 prints are required 
of each feature produced by major com- 
panies, with each print averaging 37 
bookings and 100 playing days. 


Theaters 

The total number of theaters in oper- 
ation in the United States was placed 
at 17,003 as of Jan. 1, 1940, an increase 
of 1,302 theaters during the year. Total 
investment in United States film thea- 
ters is estimated at $1,903,000,000. Of 
the total number of theaters, 1,150 are 
directly operated and controlled by five 
major circuits. 

Total seating capacity of the film 
theaters is 11,248,639, with an average 
of 591 per theater. Average weekly 
attendance at film theaters in 1939 was 


85,000,000. Attendance figures for pre- 
vious years were as follows: 
Average 
Weekly 
Year Attendance 
1930 - 110,000,000 


Gross receipts of film theaters in 1939 
totaled one billion dollars. Of this total, 
the theaters retained 65 per cent, the 
distributor 10 per cent and the studio 
25 per cent. The average admission 
price was 23 cents. 

The 65 per cent of the receipts going 
to the theaters covered the following ex- 
penses: Payroll, staff and management, 
25 per cent; real estate, rent, insurance, 
taxes, interest and depreciation, 15 per 
cent; advertising (local) and publicity, 
8 per cent; light and heat, 5 per cent; 
interest and dividends, 5 per cent; other 
taxes and insurance, 4 per cent, and 
extra attractions, 3 per cent. These per- 
centages are those of total box office 
receipts, not merely that portion al- 
lotted theaters. 

Distribution of film theaters by size 
has been estimated as follows by the 
Department of Commerce: 


THEATERS IN THE UNITED STATES 
BY SIZE 
Towns 
with No.of 
Population the- the- No. of 
of town aters aters seats 
Over 500,000 ..... 13 2,251 2,426,986 
500,000 to 200,000. . 28 1,104 1,010,079 
200,000 to 100,000... 52 783 754,669 
100,000 to 50,000.. 94 801 760,579 
50,000 to 20,000.. 276 1,202 1,053,807 
20,000 to 10,000.. 494 1,341 992,570 
10,000 to 6,000.. 845 1,626 1,006,388 
5,000 to 2,500 1,351 1,959 961,516 
2,.500to 1,000.. 2,874 3,221 1,113,357 
1,000 and less.. 3,160 3,253 844,533 
Cumulative total (anenethake ose 10,924,484 
—U. 8. Department of Commerce. 


Statistics indicate that $250,000,000 
is spent annually in the renovation and 
overhauling of motion picture theaters. 
Much of the $1,800,000,000 investment 
represents perishable equipment and 
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furnishings which each year must be 
repaired or replaced. 

Approximate cost of equipping a 
1,500-seat theater in a building costing 
$125,000 is, complete with air condi- 
tioning and such heating equipment as 
required by the climate, from $40,000 to 
$45,000, divided as follows: 


EQUIPMENT COST OF 1,500-SEAT 
THEATER 
Seats ..... hihi aes aeatelciecon acetate $12,000 
Booth equipment ‘hvAdeedehiene ee 7,500 
CD odin avunecaciinnecseacns 7,500 
Ee ae ae 2,000 
Air conditioning, furniture, napeng 10, 000 


cevesece 750 


es eoecseeseceeessecee 500 


Uniforms 
Display fran 


Commercial Films 

Producers of industrial and advertis- 
ing films in the United States totaled 
110 during 1939, according to the Jn- 
ternational Motion Picture Almanac. 

This authority reports that the 
“minute movie,” a short film averaging 
90 feet in length, remains the largest 
single factor in the medium and the 
one most highly developed for general 
exhibition, although notable advances 
have been in non-theatrical commercial 
films. 

Several national advertisers have 
made extensive use of this medium in 
recent years and distribution agencies 
in the field now offer guaranteed circu- 
lation in this field as in other media. 

The Almanac points out, 
that large scale distribution through 
commercial theaters is generally pos- 
sible only for pictures with no direct 
advertising content, verging on the pub- 
lic relations type. Establishment of a 
line of demarcation has proved difficult. 
Perhaps the best success in the commer- 
cial film field has been in such pictures 
as “The Middleton Family at the 
World’s Fair,” produced by the West- 
inghouse Electric and Mfg. Company. 
While shown at the fair, this film was 
also distributed as a second feature to 
1,300 theaters. 

The cost of 90-foot commercial trail- 
ers ranges from $850 for a black and 
white film with unknown commentator 
to $5,500 for a color film with a “name” 
commentator and Hollywood cast. One- 
minute animated cartoons—a _ type 
which has been widely used—cost from 
$2,000 to $3,000, depending on whether 
color 


however, 


is used. 


Amusements, Swimming 
Pools 


The National Association of Amuse- 
ment Parks, Pools and Beaches _ indi- 
ates that business improved from 10 to 
15 per cent for the year of 1939 over 
that of 1938 and that this trend will 
probably continue. 

There are about 750 amusement parks 
maintained for commercial purposes 
exclusive of hundreds of playgrounds 
cattered through the country. Total 
property investment of these parks ex- 
eeds $500,000,000 and annual expendi- 
tures, exclusive of payrolls, amount to 
$23,000,000. They buy a wide range of 
quipment and merchandise, ranging 


from rides costing $100,000 to dolls, 
canes, pennants and peanuts. 

Fairs and celebrations contribute 
largely to the support of the amuse- 
ment industry. According to the Inter- 
national Association of Fairs and Ex- 
positions, 2,200 fairs are held annually 
on the American continent. The attend- 
ance is between 40,000,000 and 50,000,- 
000. 

The traveling outdoor show adds con- 
siderably to the importance of the 
amusement business. There are several 
thousand different units on the road, 
spending some $18,000,000 yearly in op- 
erating expenses. This group is an im- 
portant user of motor trucks and equip- 
ment. Trailers and house cars have 
become a necessity to these show people. 

There are 9,000 swimming pools in 


$15,000 to $1,500,000. The average cost 
is between $70,000 and $80,000. A va- 


riety of purifying machinery, such 
as chlorinators, filters, ammoniators, 
pumps and chemicals as well as lock- 
ers, bathing suits, playground equip- 
ment, laundry machinery and lighting 
equipment is required by these recrea- 
tional places. 


Associations 

Association of Motor Picture Pro- 
ducers, 5504 Hollywood Blvd., Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

International Association of Fairs & 
Expositions, P. O. Box 974, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Motion 
tributors 


Picture Producers & Dis- 
of America, Inc., 28 W. 44th 


the country, says Beach and Pool. Six St., New York. 

thousand charge admissions. During the Motion Picture Theater Owners of 

last few years, new pools of all kinds America, 1600 Broadway, New York. 

have been built at the rate of about National Association of Amusement 

1,000 a year. The cost varies from Parks, Pools and Beaches, Chicago. 
Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940. ] 


American Dancer, 250 W. 57th St., New 
York. Published by Am. Dancer Pub. Co. 
Est. 1927 Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 
1134 x84 Type page, 10x7%. Published 
10th preceding month. Forms close 20th 
preceding month. Agency discounts, 
15-2 Circulation (Publisher's State- 
ment), 9,045 tates 
Times 1 Page % Page 1 Col. 
1 $180.00 $100.00 75.00 
6 162.50 90.00 60.00 
12 125.00 75.00 50.00 
Beach and Pool, 425 Fourth Ave., New 
York. Published by Hoffman Harris, Inc 
Est. 1926. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
9144x12%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 10-2 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 3,000 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $115.00 $75.00 $60.00 
6 100.00 60.00 45.00 
12 85.00 55.00 40.00 


Better Theatres, Rockefeller Center, New 
York. Published by Quigley Pub. Co., Inc. 
Est. 1926 Trim size, 9144x124. Type 
page, 7 5/6x10%. Published every fourth 
week as a section of “Motion Picture 
Herald.” Forms close Monday preceding. 
Agency discounts, 13-2. Circulation (Pub- 


lisher’s Statement), 15,367. Rates, theater 
equipment advertising— 
Times 1 Page 1, Page 14 Page 
$275.00 $138.00 $92.00 
6 260.00 130.00 87.00 
13 240.00 120.00 80.00 
Standard color, $120; bleed, $15. 


Cincinnati, O. 
Pub. Co Est 


Opera P1l., 
Billboard 


Billboard, 25 
Published by 


1894. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 9%x 
13%. Type page, 8%x12% Published 
weekly: dated Sat., issued Tues. preced- 
ing. Forms close Sat. preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (ABC), 
35,801; (gross), 39,571. Performers and 
showmen, 46%: operators and jobbers, 
32%; unclassified, 22%. tates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $350.00 $175.00 $87.50 
3 336.00 168.00 84.00 
26 322.00 161.00 80.50 
52 315.00 157.50 78.75 


Box Office, 4804 E. 9th St., Kansas City, 
Mo. Published in 8 sectional editions by 
Associated Publications. Est. 1920. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 94x12%. Type 
page, 7 5/6x10%. Published Saturday. 


Forms close Wednesday. Agency dis- 
count on equipment adv. only. 13%; cash 
discount, 2%. Circulation (ABC), 14,429; 
(gross), 16,153. Rates, all editions—1 
page, $300; 26 pages, $270; 52 pages, $250. 
Fractions pro-rata 

Standard color, $120; bleed, $15. 
Business Screen, 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chi- 


Published by Business Screen 
Est. 1938. Subscription, 
11x14. Type size, 9x 


cago, Ill. 
Magazines, Inc. 
$2.00. Trim size, 
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11%. Published June 1, July 15, Sept. 1, 
Oct. 15; December 1; Jan. 15; March 1; 
April 15. Forms close 15 days before pub- 
lication. Agency discounts, 15-2. N.I. 
A.A. report upon request. Cire ulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 7,091. Sales, adv. 


exec., 63%; agencies, 11%; others, 26%. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $190.00 $110.00 $70.00 
4 170.00 95.00 65.00 
8 160.00 85.00 55.00 
Standard color, $50; bleed, 10%. 
Cine Mundial. 
(See Exports AND IMPORTS.) 
Dance, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
N. Y. Published by Dance Forum, Inc. 
Est. 1936. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type size, 7144x10. Published 
{0th preceding month. Forms close 30th, 
months preceding. Agency discounts, 


9 

15-2. Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
11,082. Dance teachers, 60%; dance stu- 
dents, 18%; physical education instruc- 





tors, 6%; others, 16%. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $82.50 $60.00 
6 142.50 78.37 57.00 
12 135.00 74.25 54.00 
Educational Screen, 
(See ScHOOLS.) 
tquity, 45 W. 47th St., New York City. 
Official paper Actors’ Equity Ass'n. Est. 
1913. Subscription, $1. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th Forms close 8th. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $100.00 $50.00 
6 135.00 90.00 45.00 
12 120.00 80.00 40.00 
The Exhibitor, (Four editions: Philadel- 
phia Exhibitor, N, Y. State Exhibitor 
Washington, D. C., Exhibitor, New Eng- 
land Exhibitor) 1225 Vine St., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. Published by Jay Emanuel 


Publications, Inc. Est. 1918. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 94%x12%. Type size, 7%x 
10%. Published Wednesday. Forms 
close Friday. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation (ABC), 4,641; (gross), 5,42% 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $175 00 $96.00 $53.00 
13 165.00 91.00 50.00 
26 155.00 85.00 47.00 


Standard color, 1 edition, $25; 4 editions, 


$100; bleed rate, 1 edition, $7.50; 4 edi- 
tions, $30. 

Fame, 1270 Sixth Ave., New York. Pub- 
lished by Quigley Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 
1933. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 10x 
13%. Type size, 7%x10%. Published 
Jan. 1. Forms close Dec. 15. Agency dis- 
counts, 13-2, except on film advertising. 


Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 8,989. 
tates—1 page, $200; % page, $110. 
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Film Daily, 1501 Broadway, New York Times 1 Page % Page % Page 13-2, except on film adv. Circulation 
Published by Wid's Films & Film Folk, 1 iy $80.00 $50.00 (ABC), 15,279; (gross), 16,528. Exhibi- 
Inc. Est. 1915. Subscription, $10. Trim 12 120.00 70.00 45.00 tors, 80%; distributors, 8%; producers, 
size, 9%x12%. Type page, 8x10. Pub- 26 100.00 60.00 40.00 4%; equipment, 2%; others, 6%. Rates— 
lished daily except np = Sundays Standard color, $30. Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
and holidays. Forms close day preceding. 1 $350.00 $182.50 $125.00 
Agency discounts, for non-fiim advertis.  imtermational Motion Picture Almanac, 13 340.00 177.00 121.00 
ing, 13-2. Circulation (Publisher's State- Rockefeller Center, New York. Published 26 330. 00 172.00 118.00 
ment), 6,512. Rates— by Quigley Pub. Co. Est. 1927. Subscrip- 0.00 167.00 115.00 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page tion, $3. Trim size, 6x9. Type size, 4%x Standaré A $120; bleed, $15. 

1 $220.00 $125.00 $65.00 7. Published July 1. ti close June 1. , 

13 200.00 110.00 55.00 Agency discounts, 13 except on film Showmen’s Trade Review, 1501 Broadway, 
26 180.00 95.00 50.00 adv. Circulation (Publisher's Statement), New York. Published by Showmen’s 
52 160.00 85.00 45.00 7,500. Rates—1 page, $200; % page, $100; Trade Review, Inc. Est. 1933. Subscrip- 
: : = % page, $50. tion, $2. Trim size, 94%x12%. Type page, 
Greater Amusements, 802 Lumber Ex 7 5/6x10% Published Friday Forms 
change, Minneapolis, Minn. Published by International Projectionist, 580 5th Ave., close W ednesday Agency discounts 13-2 
Amusements Pub. Corp Est 1914 Sub- New York. Published by James J. Finn Circulation (Sworn) 6,891 (gross) "8.014. 
scription, $2. Type page, 75/16x10% ae yo vg Be’ 1931. Dog $2. Rates— . ‘ ; silica vacate 
Published Friday Forms close Wednes- rim _ size, 4x11%. ype page, 7x10. eared aoe 2 us > 
day. Agency discounts, 13-2. Circula- Published 20th of dated month. Forms 7 s"°* 4,0266 ‘inte 4 oe 
tion (Publisher's Statement), 1,812. close 7th. Agency discounts, 10-2. Circu- 13 168.00 112.00 42.00 
Rates lation (Sworn), 7,396. Rates— 26 161.00 107.00 41.00 
Times 1 Page *. Page % Page Times 1 Page % Page % Page 52 150.00 100.00 37.50 

$75.00 $41.25 $22.50 ae tapes oes 28 $50.00 Standard color, $65; bleed, $10 

71.95 € 9 ” 4 d ° ° P 

23 656 tt 19 tt! 12 ° 144, +4 + +4 a r+ Swimming Pool Data and Reference An- 
x9 oa a s@ Of aie 1 &5 ‘ 1, 425 Fourth Ave., New York. Pub- 
a“ 60.00 33.0 18.00 Standard color, $60; bleed, $5. lished by Hoffman-Harris, Inc. Est. 1933 
Hollywood Reporter, 6713 Sunset Blvd., Motion Picture Daily, Rockefeller Center, Subearintion $3. Trim * size. 9% x12%. 
Hollywood, Calif. Published by Wilker- New York City. Published by Quigley ype size, 7x10. Published March 15th. 
son Daily Corp. Est. 1930. Subscription, Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1926. Subscription, Forms close March Ist. Agency discounts. 


$10. Trim size, 9%x12%. Tvpe size, 8%x11. $6. Trim size, 9%x12%. Type page, 8% -2. Ci , 
Published Monday through Friday. x10%. Published daily except Saturdays yg ery conn tube, cao a 


Forms close 1 day preceding. Agency dis- and Sundays. Forms close day previous. % page, $55 

counts, 13-2 Circulation (Publisher's Agency discount, 13-2, except on film adv. by “ ae . ? , 

Statement), 5,278. Rates— Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 5,723. Variety, 154 W. 46th St., New York City. 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page Rates— Est. 1905. Subscription, $10. Trim size, 
l $175.00 “$90.00 $55.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 11x16. Type page, 10x15. Published 
26 165.00 85.00 50.00 1 $220.00 $125.00 $65.00 Wednesday. Forms close Tuesday. Agen- 
52 155.00 80.00 45.00 13 210.00 120.00 62.50 cy discounts, 15-2. Rates—10,000 Iines, 

Standard color, $25; bleed, $7.50. 26 tt 00 th oS 60.00 64c; 20,000 lines, 63c; 50,000 lines, 60c. 


52 0.00 10.0 57.50 CANADA 


Independent, The, Hotel Astor, Times 
Square, New York. Published by ITOA ‘Standard color, $60; bleed, "$7. 50. Canadian Moving Picture Digest, 259 


Independent, Inc. Est. 1937. Subscrip- Motion Picture Herald, Rockefeller Cen- Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont. Est. 191 

tion, $1.00. Type size, 7%x10%. Pub- ter, New York City. Published by Quig- Subscription, $5.00. Type page, 74%x10%. 
lished every other Sat. Forms close ley Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1906. Sub- Published Saturday. Forms close 
Mon. preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. scription, $5. Trim size, 9%x12%. Type Wednesday. Agency discounts, 15-0. Flat 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), page, 7 5/16x10%. Published Saturday. rates—1 page, $60; % page, $47.50; % 
7218. Rates— Forms close Tuesday. Agency discounts, page, $35; %4 page, $20. 
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P esimemany figures from the 
1940 census place the population of the 
United States at 131,409,881, an in- 
crease of 7 per cent over the 1930 total. 
Of the 1940 total, 37,837,296 are allot- 
ted to 92 cities now having a popula- 
tion in excess of 100,000. These same 
cities had a 1930 combined population 
of 36,195,171, the 1940 gain for the 
group being 4.5 per cent as compared to 
23.6 per cent during the 1920 decade. 

Two cities are newcomers to the 1940 
list of those over 100,000. They are 
Sacramento, Calif., and Charlotte, N. C. 
Three which were included in 1930 
have dropped below 100,000 since then. 
They are El] Paso, Tex., Lynn, Mass., 
and Evansville, Ind. 

Thus, in the 1940 census the over- 
100,000 group accounts for 28.8 per 
cent of the total as compared with 
29.5 per cent in 1930. The balance of 
the population is divided fairly equal 
between the less than 100,000 group 
and rural population. 

There are 3,070 counties in the 
United States, varying widely as to 
size in both population and area. Texas 
has the largest number with 254; Dela- 
ware the least with three. Annual ex- 
penditures of states, counties, munici- 
palities and other civil divisions have 
increased substantially in the past dec- 
ade and now aggregate approximately 
10 billion dollars annually. 

Full-time municipal employes in the 
usual governmental departments in 
1936 numbered 630,627. Of this total, 
251,913 were employed in schools and 
131,995 in protection to person and 
property. 

Types of products bought by munici- 
palities and counties vary widely. Prin- 
cipal items are equipment and supplies 
for street and highway construction, 
water works and sewerage systems, fire 
fighting and prevention, parks, play- 
grounds, swimming pools, ice plants, 
abattoirs, golf courses, cemeteries, 
greenhouses, municipal power plants, 
construction and maintenance of public 
buildings. 

According to the Bureau of the Cen- 
us, there are 182,651 political subdi- 
divisions in the United States having 
power to levy taxes and incur debts. 
Their expenditures in 1932 (latest total 
ivailable) were as follows: 

MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY 
EXPENDITURES 


ites and District of Colum- 
Ek cssateediodesteweseewes . .$2,505,835,000 


DE ates dewkeensarekaaanens 1,411,826,000 
ties, towns, villages and 
NE a ao auine wie 3,594,647,000 
<r 1,536,472,000 
ED Nddnasd taenednnsnnes 252,542,000 


ther civil divisions 261,293,000 


Generally speaking, states, munici- 
palities and other governmental units 
ive highly organized departments for 
nducting certain classes of work and 
ieads of these departments must be 





These 1937 figures are 
Population of Over 106,000.” 
payments of this group. 


All major functions 
General administrative, 
Rn débeenec ac ; 
Public safety: 
Police department 
Fire department . 
rf eee 
Highways 
Sanitation 
Conservation of 
Hospitals 
Charities 
Correction 
Schools 
Libraries 
Recreation 
Miscellaneous: 
Pensions 
Contributions 
prises . ae 
All other 


and waste removal 
health , 


Object of payment 
General government — 
Protection to person and property: 

Police department i 
Fire department 
All other 
Highways . 
Sanitation wee 
Conservation of health 
Hospitals 
Charities 
Correction 
Schools 
Libraries . 
Recreation 
Miscellaneous: 
Pensions s 
Contributions to 
prises .... 
All other . 


eeeece > 


Public Service enter- 


EE simwan 


*Population over 500,000. +Population 





How 94 Cities Spent Their Money in 1937 


compiled from f 
They are the latest available covering municipal cost 


legislative, and ju- 


Total Per cent 
(000 omitted) Per capita distribution 
. $2,025,052 $53.75 100.0 

159,557 4.24 7.9 
192,712 5.12 9.5 
122,064 3.2 6.0 
15,331 .41 8 
106,242 2.82 5.2 
99,947 2.65 4.9 
27,687 73 1.4 
98,059 2.60 4.8 
332,083 8.81 16.4 
21,330 .57 1.1 
596,129 15.82 29.4 
24,101 64 1.2 
8,132 1.54 2.9 
90,312 2.40 4.5 
61,383 1.63 3.0 
19,983 .53 1.0 


Breakdown by City-Size Groups 


(14 Cities) 


$1,402,929,000 
300,000-500,000. 


“Financial Statistics of Cities Having a 


Group IIIf 


Group II+ 
(68 Cities) 


(12 Cities) 


Group I* 


116,446,000 $ 21,040,000 $ 22,071,000 
140,247,000 19,169,000 33,295,000 
72,995,000 14,786,000 34,284,000 
10,535,000 2,010,000 2,786,000 
65,362,000 15,792,000 25,088,000 
69,828,000 10,635,000 19,485,000 
16,889,000 3,893,000 6,904,000 
72,197,000 15,475,000 10,383,000 
262,446,000 30,580,000 39,057,000 
17,611,000 2,637,000 1,082,000 
375,361,000 68,523,000 152,245,000 
14,150,000 3,738,000 6,213,000 
38,842,000 6,491,000 12,799,000 
69,187,000 8,345,000 12,779,000 
47,243,000 6,744,000 7,396,000 
13,589,000 2,308,000 4,085,000 


 $232,170,000 $389,953,000 
tPopulation 100,000-300,000. 


—Bureau of the Census. 








reached and sold. Many of the larger 
cities, such as New York and Chicago, 
have centralized purchasing depart- 
ments, functioning similarly to those 
of industrial organizations. 

The American City states that the 
kinds of purchases by municipalities 
are indicated by setting forth the func- 
tions of a city government and lists 
them as follows: 

1. To preserve order through the po- 
lice department. 

2. To protect property from destruc- 
tion by fire. 

3. To protect lives from all accidents 
and disasters. 

4. To restore health through hospi- 
tals. 

5. To promote health through recre- 
ational centers including hundreds of 
swimming pools recirculating clean 
water. 

6. To provide airport facilities at 
800 cities. 

7. To provide hauling facilities, by 
street railways, urban and school buses, 
and trucks. 

8. To provide electricity for 1,860 
municipalities of which 963 generate as 
well as distribute power. 
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9. To dispose of waste including 
sewage. 

10. To provide pure water in abun- 
dance. 

Mechanization has swept the cities of 
the country, with more yet to be ac- 
complished in acquiring just the right 
equipment for best performing the 
numerous operations. 

The cities own 200,000 motor vehicles 
and each year purchase an average of 
13,210 trucks plus 1,650 pieces of fire 
apparatus, 11,700 police patrol cars, 
and 1,700 tractors. 

Mechanization in a totally different 
field, accounting and office practice, has 
been underway on a serious scale for 
only four years. Annual purchases total 
more than $9,000,000. In addition to 
modern accounting and duplicating, the 
importance of fire-resistant filing and 
safe equipment is to the front this year. 

In the field of traffic safety, the prin- 
cipal present markets are for parking 
meters, traffic markers both paint and 
permanent, traffic signs both plain 
porcelain and reflectorized, traffic sig- 
nals, police-radio apparatus, motorcy- 
cles and cars. 

Items in the general fields include an- 
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nual purchase of flashlights and dry 
cells, $440,000; manufactured foods, 
$40,000,000; fuel $47,000,000, chemicals 
$15,000,000; pipe $70,000,000; rubber 
products $10,000,000; tires $4,000,000. 

Many of the municipal generating 
plants, The American City points out, 
require new equipment; in the case of 
the 500 Diesel plants because of grow- 
ing loads; in the case of a number of 
the 257 steam plants because of better 
equipment and methods now available. 
Diesel engines to the value of $6,000,- 
000 are purchased each year, and more 
than that amount of electrical plant 
equipment. Line materials for these and 
the additional 897 muncipally owned 
purchased-power distribution systems 
run to $25,000,000 for such products as 
racks, cross-arms, insulators, meters, 
transformers, wire creosoted poles. 

Specific activity is foreseen in the 
major fields of street construction and 
maintenance, water works and purifica- 
tion, sewage treatment, sewer exten- 
sions, refuse collection and incineration. 

Street lighting is in the midst of a 
renaissance, with the majority of the 
existing systems out of date. The goal 
is the relighting of 10,000 communities, 
and their interconnection by way of 
30,000 miles of lighted highways. 

A survey made by Public Works, cov- 
ering the states of California, Iowa, 
Kansas and New York, and the cities in 
them of more than 5,000 population, 
showed that city and county engineers 
in 80 per cent of the municipalities 
and 72 per cent of the counties were ac- 
tive in influencing purchases of road 
equipment. In addition to such major 
items as trucks, tractors, snowplows 
and concrete mixers, these offices listed 
purchases of such other equipment as 
follows: 


Air compressors 
Bridge flooring 
Chip spreaders 
Gravel conveyors 


Sand-gravel spreaders 
Drag lines 
Transits and 
Pile drivers 


levels 


Dirt scoops Road mix equipment 
Shovel cranes Road mowers 
Electric welders Road stripers 
“levating graders Sand blasters 
Hydraulic scrapers Patch rollers 


City officials, according to The Mu- 
indicate keen interest at 
this time in modern insurance pro- 
grams, modern accounting systems, 
fvel-oil and stoker heating plants, and 
street lighting systems streamlined for 
day appearance as well as the illumi- 


nicipal Index, 


nation. 

Much improvement is needed in the 
fields of public safety. In the remote 
case of a war brought to these shores, 
the condition of the services of the 
cities is likely to determine very largely 
the morale of the people. The English 
cities have learned the essential im- 
portance of the fire department. The 
cities of the United States need to equip 
their fire departments with the appa- 
ratus, hose and accessories appropriate 
to their needs, plus the organization of 
auxiliary fire services. The market for 
apparatus, portable pumps and engines, 
hose, rescue equipment is held to be in 
a favorable condition. 

Two thousand municipalities own 
electric plants or distribution 
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power 


systems. Many of these are being im- 
proved by the installation of additional 
Diesel engines, underground construc- 
tion, electrical conductors and line ma- 
terials. 

Traffic control and 
become a major municipal activity. 
There are now 200 cities regulating 
their downtown congestion problem by 
means of parking meters. The manu- 
facture of these meters is a new and 
lusty industry, and this will be an in- 
creasingly active field. Great interest 
is shown also in traffic and street- 
name signs, and in street markings of 
all kinds from paint to rubber discs. 

One of the most interesting phenom- 
ena, says The Municipal Index, is the 
increased emphasis on selling to munici- 
pal governments, rather than waiting to 
be asked for bids. 


facilitation have 


Fire Departments 


Protection of lives and _ property 
against fire is almost exclusively a mu- 
nicipal function. Losses represented by 
fires in homes, institutions, factories 
and mercantile establishments have run 
about $500,000,000 annually. During the 
depression, the figure diminished, but, 
with the return of more normal busi- 
ness, the trend is again upward. Pur- 
chases of fire fighting equipment is han- 
dled by boards and departments. In the 
fire department, the fire chief’s word is 
generally supreme authority. In most 
cases contracts are awarded on bids. 

Recently there has been a growing 
trend in fire prevention work, involving 
building inspection, formulation of or- 
dinances concerning fireproof construc- 
tion, etc. 

Annual purchases, according to The 
American City, include $500,000 worth 
of gas masks, smoke helmets, and 
breathing apparatus. Fire-alarm equip- 
ment and supplies reach sales of nearly 
$4,000,000; fire hose, $1,500,000; fire- 
arms, $600,000. 

Fire Engineering recalls that a sur- 
vey made three years ago showed that 
40 per cent of the fire apparatus was 
obsolete at that time. In the ensuing 
years, this publication reports, approxi- 
mately 2,700 pieces of apparatus have 
been purchased, although 3,000 have 
reached the stage where they are con- 
sidered obsolete. 

On the basis of 25 years as the maxi- 
mum life of the best machines, Fire 
Engineering estimates that 1,600 fire 
engines and ladder trucks need replace- 
ment each year; a rate that has been 
greatly accelerated during 1940 because 


so many machines purchased in the 
early 1920’s have reached the end of 
their usefulness. 


According to Volunteer Firemen there 
are about 14,000 municipal fire depart- 
ments in the United States and Canada, 
some 500 of which are in Canada. About 
1,000 fire departments are municipal 
paid departments, the remainder being 
essentially volunteer in nature. Some 
of these 13,000 volunteer departments 
de have paid drivers but even so they 
are operated on a volunteer or call 


basis. In addition, private fire brigades 
are maintained by many large indus- 
trial concerns. 

The trend in fire apparatus pur- 
chases continues toward closed bodies 
to protect the firemen from the rigors 
of the winter while riding to and from 
fires. The small departments as well as 
the large city departments are getting 
modern pumpers and ladder trucks. 
During the first six months of 1940, 
416 pieces of motor fire apparatus were 
reported sold. Of these, 348 were pump- 
ing engines. The same number of 
pieces of apparatus were sold during 
the first six months of 1939 but this 
included 378 pumping engines. The sale 
of approved fire extinguishers during 
the first half of 1940 shows an increase 
of about 2 per cent over the same pe- 
riod last year. 

Most fire departments are in need of 
new apparatus. Throughout the de- 
pression the replacement of fire appara- 
tus has been neglected. Because of 
conditions which may result from the 
war emergency situation, a stepped-up 
schedule for the replacement of obsolete 
fire apparatus and equipment is now 
more essential than ever. 

The summary of the financial statis- 
tics of cities for 1937 made by the Bu- 
reau of the Census shows that 94 cities 
having a population of 100,000 and over 
spent $122,064,000 for operation and 
maintenance of fire departments, as 
compared with $110,556,000 in 1936. 


Municipal Wastes Disposal 
New construction for sewage dispos- 
al totaled $160,000,000 in 1939, accord- 
ing to Engineering News-Record. This 
was the highest volume ever reported, 
comparing with the previous record of 
$136,000,000 in 1938. Most of this 
work is done by contract, part is by 
the engineering department of the 
city, part by the WPA, some is indus- 
trial or in connection with new housing 
developments. Additional smaller work 
not covered by individual reports will 
add 50 per cent to this figure. Mainte- 
nance adds about 20 per cent to the 
annual expenditures in this market. 
This is usually handled by the city en- 
gineer except in privately owned plants. 
About 7,500 communities have sewers 
or sewage disposal systems of which 
255 are privately owned and 771 indus- 
trially owned. Some 750 contractors 
bid for this work and from 400 to 500 
contractors handle the sewer and sew- 
age disposal contracts, Engineering 
News-Record reports. They handle also 
other classes of work and are part of 
the contractor market. Additional small- 
er contractors are in the market han- 
dling the smaller contracts. 
Distribution of the total expendi- 
tures for 1938 and 1939 was as follows: 


1938 1939 

Sewers .... ...$ 89,448,000 $103,625,000 
Treatment plants 28,643,000 40,813, 0¢ 
Combined sewers 

and plants . 14,610,000 12,603,000 
Garbage and waste 

GONE scescscces 3,374,000 2,781,0 

Total $136,075 000 $159,822.00 


In the municipal sewerage market, 
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eS Specialized Markets 


Reached Directly, Without Waste 
by the 
Case - Shepperd - Mann 
Municipal Engineering Publications 














WATER WORKS ENGINEERING — A.B.C.-A.B.P. 


Specializing exclusively in water works. This publication, serving the water works pro- 
fession for over 63 years, is the only independent business paper all water works, from 
cover to cover. Edited by Wm. W. Brush, outstanding authority, WATER WORKS EN- 
GINEERING has long enjoyed proven preference by water works men everywhere. With 
more A. B. C. circulation among key water works men than any other publication, and 
with far more water works editorial matter, WATER WORKS ENGINEERING carries 


over twice as much water works advertising as any other magazine. Many manufacturers 








use this medium exclusively to carry their sales messages regularly and economically to 


water works men throughout the country. 





SEWAGE WORKS ENGINEERING — A.B.C.-A.B.P. 


Specializing exclusively in municipal and industrial wastes disposal. Established in 1930 
as ‘Municipal Sanitation," it is the only independent business paper all wastes disposal, 








from cover to cover. As such, it segregates a compact group of engineers—operating 
and consulting—and municipal officials, responsible for the design and operation of 
wastes disposal facilities. Edited by Morris M. Cohn, recognized authority in the field, 
this publication has militantly promoted many of the now accepted practices of wastes 
disposal. SEWAGE WORKS ENGINEERING enjoys highest readership, and provides 
all A. B. C. circulation—proved readership in terms of paid circulation. Lowest adver- 
tising rates make SEWAGE WORKS ENGINEERING your most economical medium 


for reaching the key men of the wastes disposal field, regularly and effectively. 


FIRE ENGINEERING — A.B.C.-A.B.P. 


Specializing exclusively in the fire field. Serving for over 63 years, FIRE ENGINEERING 
is the one business paper read and respected by Fire Chiefs everywhere. Reaching 
practically every Fire Chief of importance in the country, FIRE ENGINEERING has been 
a guiding influence in promoting the use of many new and more modern types of 
equipment. Editor Fred Shepperd has been identified with the field for over 25 
years, and is author of many standard textbooks on fire fighting and allied topics. 
With net paid A. B. C. circulation of over 7500 copies monthly, FIRE ENGINEERING is 
the one publication regularly selected, year after year, to carry the advertising load of 


the major fire equipment manufacturers. 


CASE-SHEPPERD-MANN PUBLISHING CORP. 
24 W. 40th St., New York 


Also Publishers of ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM 





ALL A.B.C.-A.B.P. 
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the trend toward more and better treat- 
ment continues with byproduct utiliza- 
tion gaining, notably in the use of 
sludge gas for power and heat. 

In a nationwide survey of sewage 
treatment projects, Sewage Works En- 
gineering reports that 848 plants cost- 
ig $101,000,000 were built in 1939. 
This would indicate by comparison with 
the Engineering News-Record figures 
for total construction volume, that mu- 
nicipal and state construction accounted 
for the majority of all construction. 

In terms of population served, Sew- 
age Works Engineering reports that the 
survey showed substantial progress. At 
the beginning of 1939, population 
served by 4,700 plants was approxi- 
mately 41,000,000, of which 38,000,000 
were served by some form of adequate 
process. The 848 plants built or under 
construction in 1939 will serve approxi- 
mately 11,853,000 persons more, thus 
providing an increase of nearly 29 per 
cent in the persons served by plants of 
all types and an increase of 33 per 
cent in the number of persons served 
by modern plants. 

Of the 848 new plants, more than 200 
were built for towns, of 1,000 popula- 
tion and under, and more than 600 were 
built for towns of less than 10,000. The 
survey additionally revealed that 50 
old plants, primarily septic tank plants, 
were scrapped and replaced by modern 
plants, the forerunner, says Sewage 
Works Engineering, of many hundreds 
more which will require replacement in 
the near future. 

Trends in sewage indicate greater 
emphasis on separate sludge digestion 
and continued progress in the activated 
sludge process. High rate, trickling 
filtration has gained wider use and the 
standard trickling filter continues to 
serve many cities. Chlorination is still 
the most popular universal auxiliary 
of sewage treatment. Mechanization of 
processes continued to make advances 
with every phase of sewage treatment 
feeling the beneficial effect of specially 
devised equipment, such as sludge col- 
lectors, grit equipment, screens, screen- 
ings grinding equipment, sludge and 
sewage pumps, vacuum filters, sludge 
conditioning and chemical flocculation 
units, sludge incinerators, gas storage 
and safety equipment and gas utiliza- 
tion devices. 

An indication of the potential growth 
to be expected in the sewage disposal 
field is a report of the National Re- 
sources Committee which has, after 
a careful study, indicated the ex- 
penditure of $1,141,000,000 as necess- 
ary to effect construction of sufficient 
numbers of modern plants to adequately 
meet the existing disposal problem. 
The per capita cost of such an under- 
taking varies from the national av- 
erage of $9.30 for the entire nation 
to more than $20 for central New Eng- 
land. And the additional yearly opera- 
tional bill for these new plants would 
approximate $15,000,000. 

New construction requirements in this 
field, as estimated by Sewage Works En- 
gineering, will average $200,000,000 
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annually for construction of sewage 
treatment plants alone for the next 
ten years. 

As in the water works field, the con- 
sulting engineer is the most important 
factor in the selection and purchase of 
materials and equipment in the sewage 
field. Of the municipal officials con- 
cerned with the work, the city engi- 
neer is probably most important. Fre- 
quently, however, the water works and 
sewerage systems come under one head 
—superintendent of water and sewer- 
age—according to Water Works & Sew- 
erage. Also of importance are the 
State Departments of Health engineers. 
They recommend improvements, but 
have less influence regarding purchases 
or specifications. 


Water Works 


Chief among public service activities 
of the municipalities is the establish- 
ment, operation and maintenance of 
public water supply systems. Water, 
as delivered by these systems, is a man- 
ufactured product, processed for uni- 
formity in color, hardness, odors, pur- 
ity, ete. 

Figures differ widely as to the num- 
ber of water works plants in the coun- 
try, because of varying interpretations 
as to just what constitutes a water 
works plant, but Water Works Engi- 
neering provides the following classifi- 
cation: 

WATER WORKS PLANTS 








Municipal Private Total 
Population departments plants plants 
25,000 and up...... 299 69 368 
10,000 to 25,000..... 445 140 585 
2.500 to 10,000......1,358 673 2,031 
Incorp. under 2,500.6,342 2,043 8,385 
. . ere 2,925 11,369 
Major market, 2,500 
We WG cccceccsecteee 882 2,984 


Two-thirds of the total population of 
the United States is served by commu- 
nity water systems, according to a na- 
tion-wide survey recently made by En- 
gineering News-Record. Of this, 85 per 
cent served by public and private sys- 
tems receive water that has been given 
treatment for health protection, quality, 
improvement or both. Chlorination, 
however, is practiced at approximately 
one-third of the plants now in opera- 
tion. Filtration facilities are used in 
about one-sixth of the plants. It is 
shown that approximately 1,187 plants 
have adopted taste and odor control, 
about 417 use iron and manganese re- 
moval processes, and 484 soften their 
supply. About 9,100 systems employ 
groundwater as compared to some 3,300 
which draw from streams and lake 
sources. 

An average year’s construction work 
in the water works field, according to 
The American City, averages 362 com- 
plete projects totaling $45,000,000 and 
2,100 miles of mains worth $20,000,000, 
and in addition, a number of small 
projects including 816 wells, 636 tanks, 
1,652 storage dams, 22 filtration plants 
and 63 pumping stations. On this grand 
total of work, $34,000,000 is for new 
purification and pumping plants requir- 
ing $13,557,000 worth of equipment of 


which it is conservatively estimated $1,- 
275,000 is for pumps. In addition to 
these pumps in new plants, there are 
annual purchases of $4,725,000 new 
pumps in existing plants. 

New construction in 1939 totaled 
$163,000,000, an all-time high record, 
compared with $131,000,000 in 1938, ac- 
cording to Engineering News-Record. 
Additional smaller work not covered by 
individual reports will bring total vol- 
ume to double this figure. Maintenance 
adds at least fifty per cent to the an- 
nual construction expenditures. 

This publication places the total 
number of waterworks at 12,760, in- 
cluding 3,424 privately owned utilities. 

A major trend in new waterworks 
construction is toward automatic and 
remote control, recording meters and 
telemetering, Engineering News-Record 
reports. Air conditioning has become 
a new consumer of water that has rend- 
ered inadequate capacities formerly 
considered to have a safe margin of 
reserve. Many of the big plants serv- 
ing our larger cities are obsolete and 
need rebuilding. 

The Department of Commerce report, 
“Financial Statistics of Cities of Over 
100,000 Population,” shows that this 
group spent a total of $200,362,000 on 
water supply systems during 1937. The 
14 cities of more than 500,000 spent 
$124,050,000; the 12 cities with popula- 
tions between 300,000 and 500,000 spent 
$19,620,000, while the 68 having a pop- 
ulation between 100,000 and 300,000 
spent $56,692,000. 

Men most influential in the selection 
and purchase of materials and equip- 
ment in this field are the water works 
superintendent or private water com- 
pany manager, the city engineer and/or 
consulting engineer and the water com- 
missioner. 

In small cities, according to the Jowr- 
nal of American Water Works Associa- 
tion, the city engineer of a consultant 
may make water works plans. In cities 
over 7,500 population, the water works 
head or a consulting engineer develops 
such plans. 

For repairs, replacements, etc., the 
water works superintendent, the private 
company manager or the purification 
plant superintendent are usually the 
only buying factors of importance. 


Parks and Public Grounds 


Total investment in the country’s 
public park property, according to gov- 
ernment estimates, is more than a bil- 
lion dollars. Under unemployment re- 
lief projects, many new parks have 
been added in the past few years. The 
annual expenditure for park equipmer 
and maintenance is more than $100,- 
000,000. 

In addition to playground equipment, 
tennis courts and municipal golf 
courses, parks buy maintenance equip- 
ment, such as lawn mowers, seeds, 
benches, waste containers, building 
maintenance supplies. The purchases 
are made through the park board offi- 
cials or the city purchasing depart 
ment. 
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WHY YOU SHOULD USE THIS) JOURNAL 
To Advertise THESE PRODUCT 





Increasing Circulation 


As charted above, the paid circulation of THE 
JOURNAL is continually growing, going to an 
Association membership that has increased 80 
per cent in the past seven years. 

This is the membership of a sixty-year-old or- 


ganization of water works men, an organiza- 
tion on the up-grade, an organization con 


tinually adding more and more members. This 
added membership is swelling the loyal support 
which the Association roster has always afforded 
its official publication, THe JOURNAL. 


Quality Readership 


The readers of THe JourNAt are the world’s 
key men in the design and operation of water 
works systems, and, as serious engineers and 
managers, they carefully study each issue. 

The majority of readers keep intact the twelve 
file. Their intensive use 


issues in a_ yearly 


of THe JourNAL as a reference, after the first 
reading, gives a continuing value to advertising 
copy. 


An Authoritative Publication 


THE JOURNAL is the authority in the field—and 
the advertiser who wants his copy to reach the 
eye of the man in the key position finds it the 
medium in the water works industry. 

The commanding position of THE JOURNAL is 
demonstrated in the bibliography of a recently 
published manual of design of water systems.* 
Of 277 articles cited, 168 were from THe JouRNAI 

approximately 60 per cent. The remaining 40 
per cent was drawn from 14 other periodicals in 
the field. No other publication on water works 
approaches such standing, or affords the reader 
so great a bulk of reputable material. 

*Name on 


request 


Your advertising copy should appear in the pages of 
JOURNAL OF THI 


THE AMERICAN WATER WORKS ASSOCIATION 


AMERICAN WatTeR Works Asso- 








Abrasives 

Activated Carbon 
Aeration Apparatus 
Air Compressors 
Ammonia, Anhydrous 
Ammoniators 
Automotive Equipment 


Back Fillers 

Base-Exchange Silicate 

Bins, Storage 

Bituminous Coatings 
and Linings 

Blowers, Air 

Boiler Feedwater 
Treatment 

Brass Goods 


alecium Hypochlorite 

alking Tools 

‘arbonators 

astings 

‘athodic Protection 

austic Soda 

ement 

Chemical Feeders 
Chloride of Lime 

Chlorinating Equipment 
Chlorine, Liquid 
Clamps 

Clarifiers 

Clay Spaders 

Cleaning, Water Main 
Coagulants and Coagu- 
lation Control Chemi- 
cals 

‘oatings and Linings 

ocks: Corporation, 
Curb, Meter, etc. 


~~ aan mem 


~~ 


Celorimetric Analysis 

Compressors, Portable 

Concrete Forms 

Condensers 

Controllers: Automatic, 
Electric 

Controllers: Flow, Level, 


Pressure, Ratio, Tem- 
perature 
Conveyors and Convey- 
ing Equipment 
Copper, Brass, Bronze 
Copper Sulfate 
Copperas 
Couplings 
tions 
Culture Media 
Curb Boxes 


and Connec- 


Electric Motors 

Engines: Diesel, Gaso- 
line 

Feedwater Equipment 
and Treatment 


Ferric Chloride 

Ferric Sulfate 

Ferrous Sulfate 

Filter Plants and 
Equipment 

Fittings: Tees, Ells, ete. 

Flash Mixing Equipment 

Flow Recorders 

Flow Regulators 

Flumes, Steel 

Furnaces 


Gages 

Gasholders 

Gate Valves 

Gates: Shear, Sluice 
Gears, Speed Reducing 
Generators 


Hose: Air, Steam, 
Water 
Hydrants 


Indicators 
Insulation 
Iron Removal Plants 


Joints and Jointing 
Materials 

Jute: Braided and 
Twisted 


Laboratory Apparatus 
Lime Slakers and 
Feeders 


Meter Boxes and 
Couplings 

Meter Testers and 
Washers 

Meters: Gas, Pitot, 
Venturi, Water and 
Sewage 

Mixers and Mixing 
Equipment 

Motors 


Nozzles 


Odor and Taste Control 
Equipment 


Packing 

Paints 

Pavement Breakers 

Penstocks 

Pipe: Asbestos-Cement, 
Brass, Cast-Iron, 
Cement-Lined, Con- 
erete, Copper, Lead- 
Lined, Riveted, Steel, 
Welded 

Pipe Cutting Machines 


Pipe Fnamels, Protec- 
tive——Coal Tar 
Potentiometers 


Pressure Regulators 


Pump Equipment 

Pumps: Acid-Handling, 
Boiler Feed, Centrifa- 
gal, Chemical Feed, 
Deep Well, Dia- 
phragm, Hydrant, 
Portable, Sump, 
Turbine 


Rate Controllers 
Recarbonators 
Recording Instruments 
Rust Prevention 


Seda Ash 

Softeners and 
Purifiers 

Stacks 

Standpipes and Tanks 

Steel Plate Construc- 


tion 

Stirrers 

Storage Tanks 

Swimming Pool Equip- 
ment 

Tanks: Elevated, Mix- 
ing, Rubber Lined, 


Steel 
Tapping Machines 
Taste and Odor 
Removal Plants 
Turbidimeters 
Turbines: Hydraulic, 
Steam 


Valve Boxes and 
Inserters 

Valves: Air Release, 
Altitude, Check, 
Cone, Detector Check, 
Flap, Float, Gate, 
Hydraulic Cylinder 
Operated, Pressure 
Reducing, Regulat- 
ing, Relief 

Venturi Tubes 


Water Level Recorders 

Water Testing Appara- 
tus 

Water Treatment Plants 

Water Waste Detection 

Water Works Con- 
struction 

Waterproofing Com- 
pounds, Materials, 
Paints 

Weatherproof Paints, 
Roof Coatings 

Well Drilling Con- 
tractors 

Well Sereens 
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Associations 
American Water Works Association, 
22 East 40th St., New York. 


Federation of Sewage Works Associ- 
ations, 654 Madison Ave., New York. 

National Fire Protection Association, 
60 Batterymarch St., Boston. 


Available Market Data 
. « « Copies of the following pieces of market data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are available without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They may be had direct from the publishers, or 


through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


A Diagnosis of the Water Works and 
Sewerage Market. 

Contains information about equip- 
ment and materials applicable in the 
field of water supply and wastes dis- 
posal. Published by Water Works and 
Sewerage. 


Here Are the Answers. 


This booklet, by questions and an- 
swers, presents basic data about the 
water works field as to location, buying 
influences, equipment and supplies pur- 
chased, ete. Issued by Water Works 


Engineering Facts. 


This folder discusses the specifying 
and buying procedure of city and coun- 
ty engineers with reference to materials 


and equipment for streets, highways, 
water works and sewage disposal. Is- 
sued by Public Works. 


Focusing Attention on the Sewage Dis- 
posal Market. 

This booklet presents basic data 
about the sewage disposal field, the 
equipment which goes into a modern 
plant, the supplies that are purchased 
yearly, etc. Prepared by Sewage Works 
Engineering. 

Look at What’s Happening to the Sew- 
age Disposal Field. 

A booklet presenting the outlook for 
the future of sewage disposal as seen 
by impartial and outstanding authori- 
ties. Prepared by Sewage Works En- 
gineering. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


American City, 470 Fourth Ave. New 
York. Est. 1909. Published by Amer- 
ican City Magazine Corp. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x1ll1%. Type page, 7x 
10 Published 7th Forms close 25th 
Agency discount, none. N. I. A. A. state- 
ment on request Circulation (Swern), 
paid, 9,028; controlled, 6,972; (gross), 
16,000. Net rate— 
Times 1 P. % P. % P. % P. % P. 
l $232 $128 $100 $79 $54 
6 184 104 84 58 46 
12 160 92 76 62 42 


American Municipalities, 21 W. Main St., 
Marshalltown, Ia. Est. 1901. Published by 
Municipal Pub. Co. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 7x10. Type page, 5%x8. Published Ist. 
Forms close 15th Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (ABC), 8,083; (gross), 


8.846. Councilmen, 50%; mayors, 10%; 
city clerks, 10%; fire chiefs, 6%; water 
works supts., 3%; others, 21%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $80.00 $43.00 $23.00 
" 70.00 38.00 20.00 
4 60.00 33.00 18.00 


12 
Color, $35 each extra color. 
Construction Digest. 
(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) 
Construction Methods and Equipment. 
(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) 


County Progress, P. O. Box 419, Brown- 


wood, Texas. Official paper County 
Judges and Commissioners’ Ass'n. of 
Texas. Published by Associated Pub. Co. 
Est 1923. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 74x10. Published 15th. 
Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 
15-2 N. I. A. A. statement on request. 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
1,447 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$60.00 $35.00 $18.00 
6 50.00 30.00 16.00 
12 40.00 25.00 14.00 
Color, 20% add'l; bleed, 20% add'l. 


Engineering News-Record. 
(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) 
Florida Municipal Record, Barnett Bide., 


Jacksonville, Fla. Published by Munici- 
pal Record Pub. Co. Est. 1928. Sub- 


scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 74x10. Published 15th Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), paid, 
1,580; free (controlled), 630; (gross), 
2,480. Rates 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $120.00 $72.00 
6 180.00 108.00 64.00 
12 160.00 96.00 60.00 


Illinois Municipal Review, 500 E. Capitol 
Ave., Springfield, Ill. Published by Illi- 
nois Municipal League. Est. 1922. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10. Published Ist Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 


lisher’s Statement), 8,469. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $70.00 $38.00 $22.00 
6 65.00 35.00 20.00 
60.00 32.00 17.00 


12 
Color, $30 per extra color. 
Kansas Government Journal, Frazer Hall, 


Lawrence, Kans. Published by The 
League of Kansas Municipalities. Est. 
1914. Subscription. $3. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type size, 74x10. Published list 
Monday. Forms close 15th of mo. before 
publication. Agency discount, 0-2. Cir- 
culation (Swern), 5,726; (gross), 6,147; 
ass'n subs. non-deductible from dues, 
4,482. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $90.00 $50.40 $26.55 
6 81.00 45.36 23.90 
12 75.00 43.00 25.00 


Color and bleed rates on request. 


Kentucky City, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Ky. Published by Kentucky 


Municipal League. Est. 1929. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7 5/16x9%. Published Feb., May, Aug. 
and Nov. Forms close 5th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 2,950. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $50.00 $30.00 $20.00 
4% discount on 6 months’ contract. 10% 


discount on 12 months’ contract. 
MacRae’s Blue Book, 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, ) 
Manual of Sewage Disposal Equipment 
and Sewer Construction, 310 E. 45th St., 
New York. Published by Public Works 
Journal Corp. Est. 1933 Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 


7x10. Published June 1. Forms close 
May 15th. Agency discounts, 0-2. N. I. 
A. A. statement on request. Circulation 


(Sworn), 5,700. City engineers, 40%; con- 
sulting engineers, 17%; supts. sewage 
treatment and supts. of sewers, 14%; ind. 


and city sanitary engrs., 10%; others, 
19%. Rates—l1 page, $150; 2 pages, $125 
per page; 3 pages, $115 per page; % 
page, $85; % page, $60. 


Manual of Street and Highway Equip- 
ment and Materials. 
(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) 


Manual of Water Works Equipment and 
Materials, 310 E. 45th St., New York. 
Published by Public Works Journal Corp. 


Est. 1936. Free (controlled). Trim size, 
8%4x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
April ist. Agency discounts, 0-2. N. I. 
A. A. statement on request. Circulation 


(Sworn) (gross), 8,200. Water works 
supts., 27%; city engrs., 39%; consulting 
engrs., 12%; others, 22%. Rates—-2 or 
more pages, $135; 1 page, $175; % page, 
$100; % page, $75. 


Minnesota Municipalities, 15 University 
Library Bldg., Minneapolis. Published by 
League of Minnesota Municipalities. Est. 
1916. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 
6%x10%. Type page, 5%x8. Published 
lst. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Circulation (Publisher's State- 

ment), 4,850. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $70.00 $38.00 $22.00 
6 65.00 35.00 20.00 
12 60.00 32.00 17.00 


Color rates on request. 


Municipal Index, 470 Fourth Ave., New 
York. Published by American City Mag- 
azine Corp. Est. 1924. Published annually 
in April. Forms close Jan. Trim size, 7x 
10. Type page, 5%x8. Agency discount, 
none. Carries condensed catalog of 250 
leading manufacturers. Circulation 
(Sworn), 16,000. Rates—l1 page, $250; 2 
pages, $175 per page; 3 pages, $145 per 
page; 4 pages, $130 per page; 6 pages, 
$110 per page; 8 pages or more, per page, 
$100. 

The Municipality, 30 East Johnson, Mad- 


ison, Wis. Published by League of Wis- 
consin Municipalities. Est. 1898. Sub- 
scription, $2.50. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 7,549. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $70.00 $38.00 $22.00 
6 65.00 35.00 20.00 
12 60.00 32.00 17.00 


Standard color, $25. 

Municipal Signal Engineer, 8 E. 4lst St., 
New York. Official publication Interna- 
tional Municipal Signal Ass’n. Published 
by Municipal Signal Pub. Co., Inc. Eat. 


1936. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 6 
times yearly, Jan.-Feb., March-April, 


May-June, July-August, Sept.-Oct., Nov.- 


Dec. Forms close 10th of earliest of 2 
months. Agency discounts, 0-2. Cir- 
culation (Sworn), 2,369. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $135.00 $90.00 $50.00 
3 127.50 85.00 47.50 
6 115.00 82.50 42.50 
Color, $15; bleed, 10%. 
National Municipal Review, 299 Broad- 
way, New York. Published by Nat'l 
Municipal League. Est. 1894. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Type page, 4%x7%. Published 
Ist. Forms close 15th. Circulation 
(Sworn), 2,327. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$60.00 $35.00 $20.00 
6 50.00 30.00 17.50 
12 40.00 25.00 15.00 
New Jersey Municipalities, 28 W. State 


St., Trenton, N. J. Published by New Jer- 
sey State League of Municipalities. Est. 
1931. Subscription, $2. Free to municipal 


officials. Published 9 months—not July, 

Aug. and Sept. Type size, 7x10. Forms 

close 15th month preceding. Agency dis- 

count, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 

Statement), 5,105. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $55.00 $33.00 
6 85.00 48.00 27.00 
12 75.00 43.00 24.00 


Color rates on request. 


Prison World, 2642 University Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn. Published by Bruce Pub. Co. 
Est. 1939. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type size, 7x10. Published E. 
O. M., starting February. Forms close 
Ist. Agency discount, 10-0. Circulation 


(Publisher's Statement), 3,500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $85.00 $45.00 $27.00 
3 80.00 42.50 25.00 
5 75.00 40.00 22.50 


6 
Color rate, $25. 
Public Management, 1313 E. 60th St., Chi- 
cago. Published by International City 
Managers’ Ass'n. Est. 1919. Subscription, 
$4. Trim size, 64x10. Type page, 5%x8. 
Published 10th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. N. I. A. A. statement on 
request. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
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Listing was omitted for 


WORKS ENGINEERING, 24 W. 
New York. Published by Case- 
Mann Pub. Corp. 1930. Sub- 
n $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
Published list. Forms close week 
. Agency discounts, 0-2. Member 
irculation (ABC), 2,169; (gross), 3,- 
Sanitary officials and engineers > 
th officials, 7%; consulting engineers, 
i ing colleges and libraries, 
others, 9% Rates 
% Page 
$95.00 $56.00 
100.00 86 00 »0.00 
90.00 77.00 $4.00 
(red) extra, $20; 
ed, 20% extra; spread, 


EWAGE 


1 Page Page 
$110.00 
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ment), 1,440, (gross), 1,614; Ass'n subs. Driller, The, 1014 Monroe Ave., South ceding. Agency discounts, 0-2 Mem- 
non-deductible, 591. Rates— Milwaukee, Wis. Published by Excavat- ber A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 3,871; 
Times Pz % Page % Page ing Engineer Pub. Co. Est. 1927. Free (gross), 4,742. Water works supts. and 
1 50. $28.00 $17.00 (controlled). Trim size, 6x9. Type page, mers., city engineers and other water 
R . 25.00 15.00 45%x7\%. Published 20th preceding. Forms works officials, 75%; consulting engi- 
22.00 12.00 close 10th. Agency discounts, none. neers, 5%; mfrs., 11%; others, 9%. 
color (red), $10 page. N. I. A. A. statement on request. Cir- Rates— “uP 
> ‘ ~<a T . age 1 ag g 
Public Safety, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- {ulation (Sworn), 10,352. Rates—_ mimes siaono $80.00 $50.00. 
> A eee ; Times 1 Page 4% Page 4 Page 1 $140.00 $80. $5 
cago. Published by National Safety 1 $54 00 $30.00 6 128.00 73.00 44.00 
Council, Inc. Est. 1926. Subscription, 6 79 42.00 24.00 13 115.00 65.00 38.00 
: im size, 84 %. Type page, 7x 9 50. 21. oy % 0). 33. 
2 ) ; ) 60.00 33.00 
$3 Ee Beye oaxils be pase. 12 36.06 21.00 26 100.00 ) 33.0 
10. ue lished 7th. p OF ms close 15th. Color and bleed rates on request. Color (standard red), $20; other colors, 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation x $50; bleed, 20% 
(Sworn), paid, 7,549; controlled, 6,291; Fire Engineering, 24 W. 40th St., New For additional data sec page 315 
(gross), 14,392. Public officials, 43%; York. Published by Case-Shepperd-Mann : ‘ , 
community organizations, 6%; transpor- — Corp. : — B is gy = PARKS, PUBLIC GROUNDS 
tation, industrial and insurance com- rim size, Jxié. ype page, 7x10. ub- Parks and Recreation, 4248 Queen Ave. 
panies, 41%; others, 10%. Rates— lished 10th. Forms close 20th preceding. No., Minneapolis, Minn. Patiiahed by 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Agency discounts, 0-2) Member A.B. P. American Institute of Park Executives, 
1 $120.00 $67.50 $45.00 Circulation (ABC), 7,556; (gross), 8,553. Est 1916. Subscription, $3. Type page, 
8 100.00 55.00 40.00 Municipal fire depts. and officials, 79%; 51 x8 Published 10th. Forms close 20th, 
0.00 50.00 36.67 industrial fire dept. heads, 1%: mfrs..5%; sgency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 
Cc color, $40 page; bleed, 20% of B. W. rate. pt — engineers, 3%; others, lisher’s Statement), 2,000. Rates— 
2%. ates— ms we re > age , ¢ 
Public Utilities Fortnightly. Times 1Page %Page %Page TPS JP ae a Ay a Pt 
(See ELEcTRICAL.) 1 $125.00 $75.00 $45.00 6 100.00 60.00 35.00 


, ~ 6 115.00 65.00 38.00 . 7 
Public Works Magazine, 310 E. 45th St., 12 105.00 60.00 34.00 12 90.00 50.00 30.00 


| allt. ge on ~ay tf yw ~~ — Standard color (red), $20 page; other Recreation, 315 Fourth Ave., New York. 
$3. i : 8% x11 T ‘pase, 7 10. colors, $50 page; bleed pages, 20%. Official paper National Recreation Ass'n. 
aie ~% b Seebgi Prd aM ~~ ae Ly L For additional data see page 315. Est. 1907. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 

, . 7 8xll. Type page, 6%x9. Published Ist. 
A. A. statement on request. Agency dis- Journal of American Water Works Asso Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15- 


sounts, 0-2. Circulation (CCA), Fet ciation, 22 E. 40th St.. New York. Pub- ; : - < cor 
1940, 10,652, (gross), 11,733. City en. lished by American Water Works Ass'n. 2:,,Circulation (Sworn), 4,858; (gross), 


ineers and city managers, 28%; county, Est. 1914. Subscription, $7 to outsiders. 5,348. Rates— ace eae 
town and state engineers, 24%; water Trim size. 6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Pub- — , sate % ay % ry 
works supt., 23%: village and town lished 20th. Forms close 20th preced- 6 ry 0 ete $26 H+ 
clerks, 8%; consulting engineers, 4%; ing. Agency discounts, none. Circula- 12 48.0 28 Of ty 
contractors, 4%; others, 9%. Rates— tion (Sworn), 4,126; (gross), 4,204. S ais sone 20.90 
Times 1 Page Water works supts., engineers, special- CANADA 
nye oe SiR; sti aan worn equipment, Municipal News, Metropolitan Bldg., Van- 
140.00 Times ‘1 Page % Page % Page couver, B.C. Published by Gordon Black 
1 130.00 1 $80.00 $50.00 $35.00 F Publications, Ltd. Est. 1925. Subscrip- 
18 120.00 6 55.00 35.00 20.00 tion, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
Standard color, $30 page; bleed, 10% 12 50.00 31.00 as Ue ee eee 
extra. Color rates on request. gency iscounts, 5-2. ( re ulation 
For additional data see page 317. cc CAB), Dec. 31, 1939, 966. Rates— ™ 
Purchasing. = A Times 1 Page 2 Page % Page 
hy ~ee a naan Southwest Water Works Journal, 107 S. 1 50.00 30.00 or 
(See PURCHASING.) = : : $50.0 $30. $17 ) 
Ist St., Temple. Texas. Published 6 45.00 25.00 15.00 
Quarterly of the Nat’l Fire Protection monthly by Southwest Section, American 12 40.00 22.50 12.50 
Assn., 60 Batterymarch St., Boston. Pub- Water Works Ass’n. Est. 1918. Sub- Standard color (orange), $15. 
lished by Natl. Fire Protection Ass‘n. scription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type ‘ i 
Est. 1907. Type page, 4%x7%. Published page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close Municipal Review of Canada, 11 Foundry 
quarterly, Jan. 20, Apr., July and Oct. 10th. Agency discounts, 0-2. Circula- 5t., Lachute, Que. Official organ of Cana- 
Forms close 25th preceding month. tion (Sworn), 1,020. Rates— dian Federation of Mayors and Munici- 
Agency discounts, none. Circulation Times 1 Page % Page % Page palities. Est. 1905. Subscription, Can- 


(Publisher’s Statement), Ass'n subscrip- 1 $31.2 25 $18.75 $12.50 ada, $2.50. Type page. 7x10. Published 
500 15.00 10.00 10th. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 


tions, 5,277. ates—1l1 page, ages, 12 
$100 , Rat 1 pag $125; 4 pag Color, 50% aheme rate. |e eter 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 2,360. 
Volunteer Firemen, 60 Batterymarch St. — > , P 
Roads and Streets, ; as ° Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
: ~ oan . Boston, Mass. Published by Nat’l Fire ser Ree 
(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) Protection Ass'n. Est. 1933. Subscription, ; ee ro ery + 733.09 
Sewage Works Journal, 654 Madison Ave., $1 in groups of 10 ($10 minimum). Trim 12 48.00 28°00 16.00 
New York. Published by Federation of size, 83x11% Type page. 7x10. Pub- a a . 
Sewage Works Ass'n. Est. 1928. Sub- lished 25th preceding. Forms close Municipal World, 348 Talbot St., St. 
scription, $3. Trim size, 6%x10. Type 5th. Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation Thomas, Ont. Published by Municipal 
page, 5x8. Published 15th. Forms close (Sworn), paid, 15,029; free (controlled), World, Ltd. Est. 1891. Field covered— 
25th. Agency discounts. 10-2. Rates— 7,803. Rates— Municipalities of Ontario. Subscription, 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Times 1 Page % Page % Page $1. Type page, 7%x10. Published Ist. 
1 $100.00 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 1 $135.00 $100.00 75.00 Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
6 300.00 175.00 100.00 os t+ ro ores ryt 15-2. Circulation (ABC), 5,136; (gross), 
« . io. . 53. a 3 5 > 5 
Sweet’s Catalog File for Power Plants. w , » : ae officials, 95%; others, 
(See PowER PLANTS.) ater Works and Sewerage, 330 S. Wells >. *sales-— “— 7 
St., Chicago. Published by Gillette Pub. Times 1 Page 4 Page % Page 
Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- Co. Est. 1891. Subscription, $2. Trim 1 $60.00 $36.00 $20.00 
turers. size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 4 50.00 30.00 16.75 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) lished 15th. Forms close 10th. N. I. A. A. 10 40.00 24.00 13.50 
Vv : vy . rav statement on request. Discounts. none. La Revue Municipale, 4 Notre Dame S8St., 
Bae Richmond Va. gp Aig Member A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 4. E.. Montreal, Que. Published by Union 
view Pub. Co. Est. 1923. Subscription, 994; (gross), 6,058. Supt. of water works Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1921. Type page, 4%x 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page. 7x and sewerage, 38%; city engineers, com- 8. Published 20th. Forms close 10th. 
10. Published 1st. Forms close 15th. missioners, officials connected with wa- Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Agency discounts, 13-2. Circulation tT sewerage, 12%; supts, engineers Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
(Sworn), 8,606. Rates— charge treatment plants, 12%: consulting 1 $50.00 $30.00 $20.00 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page engineers, 8%; sanitary engineers, city, 6 46.00 26.00 17.00 
1 $125.00 $69.00 $43.00 county. sate ‘and industrial, 10%; others, 12 - 40.00 20.00 12.00 
: E 20%. ates— Color, $20. 
13 tye Sey Lape Times 1 Page % Page % Page |. _ 
Pee aie ae 9d. . 1 $155.00 $85.00 $55.00 Saskatchewan Municipal Record, 1935 
olor, 25% extra. 6 145.00 80.00 49.00 Albert St., Regina, Saskatchewan. Pub- 
Western City, 458 S. Spring St., Los An- 12 135.00 75.00 43.00 lished by Commercial Printers, Ltd. Est. 
geles. Ds ae = d League s ya Standard color, $30: bleed, 15%. St ogy 4 Re yp ye 6x9. 
Cities. Est. 1924. Subscription, $2 rim ‘ ‘ y . Type page, 4x8. Published 20th. Forms 
size, 9%x12%&. Type mvt 7x10. Pub- Water Works ae Sees ere —— eth. Agency discounts, 15-5. Cir- 
lished 10th. Forms close 1st. Agency dis- 8"4@ Reference Data Edition, 330 5. Wells Guiation (Publisher's Statement), 2,200. 
eounts, 15-2. N. I. A. A. statement on re- St.. Chicago. Published bv Gillette Pub- Rates— 
quest. Circulation (CCA), 6,497; (gross), + wpe is — phe pag Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
6,809. Officials, 32%; mayors, 13%; city blished Mav 18, 194 n4. page, Toth 1 $35.00 $18.00 $10.00 
ind county engineers, consultants and Published May 15, 1° 1. Forms close 10th 6 32.50 16.20 9.00 
supts., 20%: others, 35%. Rates- of May. Agency discounts, none. N. I. . 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page A. A. Statement on request. Circulation Western Municipal News, 222 McDermot 
1 $135.00 75.00 $38.00 (Publisher's Statement), (gross), 6.000. Ave., Winnipeg, Man. Published by Will- 
115.00 68.00 34.00 Rates—1 page, $85; 2 or 3 pages, $75 per son Stationery Co., Ltd. Est. 1906. Sub- 
12 100.00 60.00 30.00 page; 4 pages, $60 per page; % page, $55. scription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
Color, $25 page; bleed, 10%. Water Works Engineering, 24 W. 40th page, 6%x9%. Published 15th. Forms 
: : St.. New York. Published by Case- close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
FIRE DEPARTMENTS AND WATER- Shepperd-Mann Pub. Corp. Est. 1877. Rates— 
WORKS Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Central Contractors. page, 7x10. Published every other 1 $40.00 $25. $13.00 


0 
(See BuILDING.) Wednesday. Forms close 2 weeks pre- 6 36.00 22.50 11.70 
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WATERWORKS ENGINEERING, Cir- 
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consulting engineers, 5%; mfrs., 11%: 
Page 319 general municipal officials, 6%; others, 
. ‘ : —_ ; 0%. Rates should read: 
FIRE ENGINEERING, Rates should Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
read . 1 $140.00 $115.00 x 00 
Times 1 Page % Page 1% Page 6 128.00 105.00 60:00 
$110 00 “a 13 115.00 95.00 55.00 
95.00 55.00 26 100 5 ra 
85.00 50.00 f 00 85.00 50.00 








OIL, PETROLEUM 


FACTS ON THE OIL INDUSTRY 


From a practical sales approach viewpoint it should be remembered that the petroleum industry actu- 
ally represents three distinct markets, i.e., (1) Drilling-Producing-Pipeline, (2) Refining-Natural Gasoline 
and (3) Marketing. Each of these three great industries or divisions of an industry involve technical 
sciences and trained personnel peculiar to themselves and which constitute great and varied markets, 
international in scope. A detailed check of the buying personnel of the companies responsible for 
98°/, of domestic production activities and of the personnel of the companies responsible for 100%, 
of domestic refining activities, shows that there is only 3.27%, duplication in the buying personnel 


of the two industries! 


THE DRILLING—PRODUCING AND THE REFINING AND NATURAL 
PIPELINE INDUSTRY GASOLINE INDUSTRY 


in the United States consists of 564 refining plants and 670 natura 











sn investment of over $7,000,000,000 ir + refi | 
_ ~ ¢ yasoline plants representing a capital investment of approximately 
ted States and $3,000,000,000 abroad for a total of mor eo FE angling, Sele the | 6 tte 
$4,250,000,000. Domestic expenditures by the industry during 1940 
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COVERING THE OIL INDUSTRY 


The Gulf Publishing Company specializes in the Drilling-Producing-Pipeline and in the Refining-Natural Gasoline 
Industries, and just as the oi! industry finds it necessary to carry on operations in the two branches of the oil industry 
with separate personnel, we believe it necessary to publish two separate publications, each serving a distinct personnel, 
to serve the industries adequately. Each industry is likewise served by us through a specialized Composite Catalog. 
The success and acceptance of this specialized plan of publication is indicated by this fact: during the past 12 months, 
October ‘39 thru September ‘40, advertisers used a total of 6,069 pages in Gulf Publishing Company specialized oil 
publications shown below. This volume exceeded the combined total of the next two leading oil publication 











publishers. 
. > > > > 
. ° . 
For the Drilling — Producing — Pipeline Industry: For the Refining — Natural Gasoline Industry: 
! ws AR - p le { - r + - . 
The Oj Weekly ' Memt er A.B.P. Lea is 8 put The Refiner & Natural Gasoline Manufacturer—Member A.B.C.. Memt 
ppg a oe Bg te A.B.P. A monthly publication specialized to the refining-natural gas 

~~ + & ry ht ndustry and ads al publications ir rculat to this industry wit 
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Oil, Petroleum 


(See also Air Conditioning, Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing; Automotive Industry: Chemical Process Industries) 





W oro production of petroleum 
soared to a new record in 1939 with a 
total of 2,076,772,000 barrels reported 
by the American Petroleum Institute. 
Of this total, the United States 
accounted for 1,264,256,000 barrels and 
the rest of the world, 812,516,000 bar- 
rt ls. 

The Institute has also reported that 
United States production for the first 
seven months of 1940 totaled 801,145,000 
barrels, an increase of 9 per cent over 
the corresponding 1939 period and an 
indication that the total for the full 
year of 1940 will reach a new peak. 

Leading states in United States pro- 
duction of petroleum in 1939 and the 
number of active wells in each were 
listed as follows by The Oil and Gas 
Journal: 





LEADING O1L STATES, 1939 
1939 

Production Active 

State (add 000) wells 
exas $85,340 90,736 
ilifornia 24,32 14,188 
Oklahoma 55,654 
Louisiana 5,324 
Illinois 16,614 
Kansas 23,707 
New Mexico 2,990 
Total 7 states 1,145,939 209,213 
All other states 118,317 163,255 
Total U. 8 1,264, 25¢ 372,468 


The five major industry divisions in- 
clude drilling and production, trans- 
portation, refining, natural gasoline 
ind marketing. 

Gross investment in properties, plant 
and equipment of the petroleum indus- 
try in 1938 was placed at $14,750,000,- 
000, in data presented at the hearings 
on the oil industry of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee. Distri- 
bution of invested capital of $14,525,- 
000,000 in 1937, by divisions, was placed 


as follows, National Petroleum News 
reports: 
Crude oil production division. .$6,202.000,000 


1,031,.000,000 
3,718,000, 000 
291,000,000 


ude oil pipelines 
‘efining division : : 
‘atural gasoline plants 


soline pipelines 73,000,000 
tail service stations 1,336,000,000 
Vholesale depots .. 497,000.000 
tankers : 581,000,000 
cks and automobiles 581.000 000 
cars _ , 233,000,000 


The Oil and Gas Journal estimates 
hat all divisions of the industry spend 
pproximately one billion dollars an- 
ially for equipment and _ supplies, 
roken down as follows: 

OIL INDUSTRY EXPENDITURES 
PRET. ccnteetan bea $457.962,000 


fining 231,230.000 
rketing 150,000,000 
pe Line o< sane . 560,000.000 
nsportation (marine and tank- 

ir) . .. 43,000.000 


25,000,000 


tural Gasoline 





rotal $957,192,000 


“Does not include foreign purchases. 

Supplies used by the industry include 
me of the most costly chemicals as 
ell as a complete line of construction 


aterials, while equipment require- 





Country 
United States 
of a 
Venezuela - 
Iran (Persia) 
Dutch East Indies? 
Rumania 
Mexico 
Iraq , 
Colombia 
Trinidad 
Argentina 
Peru 
British 


Indiat 


Bahrein 
Germany$§ 
Egypt 
Saudi 
Poland) . . % 
Japan (including Taiwan) 
Ecuador eee 
Hungary 

Albania 

France 

solivia 

Italy . 

Others 


Arabia 


Total not including U. S. 


*Inciudes Sakhalin and months’ 
during the year. 
{Burma included with British India. 
$The German production figure now 
Austria and 330 bbl. daily from Slovakia 
Reich's part of Poland. 


Figure for 1939 covers only $9 months 
Germany 

‘This total, compiled from preliminary 
in the text 





World Oil Production, 1939 and 1938 


CE secuscce ; - betbkneon 


production 
tIncludes Sarawak and Brunei, which had combined total of 6,370,000 bbl. production 


includes 


and Moravia and 3 months’ output of the 
Last 3 months included in U.S.S.R. and 
figures, differs slightly from that reported 





1939 1938 
.1,264,256.000 1,213,254,000 
219,700,000 214.714 000 
208,415.000 190.°31 780 
77,000,000 77,230,000 
66.791,000 62,240 870 
‘ones 46 565,000 48,984 200 
iad oe 40,965,000 38,506,000 
29,500,000 32,400,000 
on 22 998.000 21,660,720 
(:éxaba beeen 19,265,000 17,737,060 
<eeSeeegGen 18,431,000 17,077,600 
kwacde de Gabbe 12,974,210 15,838,610 
9,750,000 9,829,700 
eres 7,743,200 6 966,100 
Gen taser ead’ 7,500,000 8,298,000 
éhedcewas 5,875,000 4,259.7: 0 
semen 5,100 000 1,660 000 
4,300,000 495,150 
aesekedun 3,350,000 3,720,000 
2,375,000 2,500,000 
2.265.000 2,249,740 
rotaaent 1,100,000 324,850 
ape 921,650 437 600 
506,950 510.550 
wae 191,600 35,400 
91,250 106,100 


eee 355,000 250,000 


814,028,960 778,373,750 


from the U.S.S.R. portion of Poland. 


about 2,040 bbl. daily production from 


~The Oil and Gas Journal. 








ments range all the way from delicate 
scientific instruments of the labora- 
tories to the many-ton drilling rigs of 
the fields and the major processing 
units of refineries. 

Proven petroleum reserves totaling 
2,399,122,000 barrels, nearly double the 
amount of oil produced in 1939, were 
discovered or developed in new and old 
oil fields of the United States during 
last year, according to a report of the 
American Petroleum Institute’s Com- 
mittee on Petroleum Reserves. 

The net increase of 1,134,866,000 bar- 
rels in known underground stocks of 
petroleum, after deduction of the 1,264,- 
256,000 barrels of oil produced in 1939, 
raised the January 1, 1940, proved- 
reserve inventory to a new record total, 
18,483,012,000 barrels. This total, the 
committee reported, represents only a 
conservative estimate by the many 
geologists and petroleum engineers who 
participated, of the reserves already 
proved by drilling and recoverable by 
present production methods. No esti- 
mates are included for oil which still is 
tc be found in areas known to be favor- 
able to the accumulation of oil, but as 
yet untested. 

New pools and new producing hori- 
zons discovered in 14 states last year 
gave the nation a minimum of 340,- 
667,000 barrels of new reserves, the 
committee stated, adding that pools 
tested by only one or two wells have 
been assigned relatively low reserves 
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which may be considerably augmented 
by later development. 


Drilling 

According to the Oil Weekly, some 
3,050 companies drill for, produce and 
transport 98 per cent of the crude oil 
and natural gas in the United States 
and abroad. Of this group, 2,813 are 
operating in the United States and 237 
are operating abroad. 

This group drilled 27,750 wells in 
1939 and will drill approximately 29,000 
wells in 1940, it is estimated. Expendi- 
tures for drilling, including labor and 
equipping wells and maintenance of 
pumping wells will approximate $654,- 
077,250 in the United States in 1940, 
says the Oil Weekly. It is also estimated 
that this group will spend $35,000,000 
during 1940 on pipe line construction 
and maintenance in the United States. 

Texas is expected to get the major 
portion of drilling activity in 1940, with 
this state accounting for about 9,800 
wells, or 33.5 per cent of the 29,346 
wells estimated for the entire country. 
Illinois will account for 3,050 wells or 
10.4 per cent; Oklahoma, 2,185 wells, 
or 7.5 per cent; Kansas, 1,508 wells, or 
5.1 per cent, and Louisiana, 1,396 wells, 
or 4.8 per cent. 

The Oil Weekly breaks down its esti- 
mated total of $654,581,950 for drilling- 
producing expenditures in 1940 among 
the states as follows: 
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Amount 
$252,955,500 
72,209,800 
67,068,175 
66, 280,000 


State 
Texas 
Louisiana 
California 
Oklahoma 


Kansas 43,408,000 
illinois 41,442,400 
All others 111,218,075 

Total $654,581,950 


Drilling estimates that drilling oper- 
ators spend $95,000,000 annually on 
new equipment alone. It emphasizes 
that the drilling industry is faced with 
the problem of constant demands for 
deeper drilling, a condition which has 
existed since 1859 when 69 feet was 
considered deep and carried on through 
each decade with 1,2000-2,000-5,000 foot 
depths reported as record drilling oper- 
ations, until finally in 1939, 15,004 feet 
was attained. The search for oil has 
been carried on in such an exhaustive 
manner that much of the shallow pro- 
duction is completed and new fields are 
being sought at greater depths. Wells 
from 5,000 to 8,000 feet deep are com- 
monplace today, whereas they were 
startling records only 10 years ago. 

Another trend in the drilling industry 
is the demand for speed which has 
brought about the advent and rapid 
development of portable equipment. 
Complete drilling rigs mounted on 
trucks are now equipped to speed be- 
tween locations and set up ready for 
drilling within a few hours. 

Wildeatting has been greatly im- 
proved by the advent of scientific ex- 
ploration, all of which have had a part 
in the rapid transition in which the 
drilling industry is now passing 
through: that of an industry founded 
on rough and tough rule of the thumb 
practices into a highly organized and 
competitive business demanding greater 
acumen and stability than ever before, 
according to Drilling. 


Transportation 


The most important item in trans- 
portation of oil from fields to refineries, 
to loading racks, and to seaports for 
water shipment is the more than 215,- 
000 miles of pipe line in the United 
States. A few pipe lines are used to 
transport gasoline from the refinery to 
central points of distribution. 

Pipe lines usually are built by the 
refinery and are considered a part of 
plant facilities. Inter-state pipe-line 
companies operate as common carriers 
under adequate regulatory powers of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Only in exceptional cases does the pipe 
line company buy crude oil; it is gen- 
erally purchased by a purchasing com- 
pany or agent, or by a refiner. 

The truck also is a vital part of the 
oil industry’s distribution system, over 


140,000 being owned and operated. 
These range in size from the small 
truck carrying approximately 250 to 


300 gallons of gasoline, kerosene, etc., 
to the transport truck and trailer com- 
binations, often carrying up to 6,500 
gallons. Combinations which would 
carry 8,000 to 10,000 gallons are occa- 
sionally reported, but state laws usual- 
ly restrict the load limit to below these 
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figures. These trucks are owned most- 
ly by independent oil jobbers and major 
oil companies. 

The modern tank truck requires 
many types of equipment, including 
piping, valves of various sorts, fittings, 
metal sheeting for tanks, pumps, and 
meters. Tires constitute a major item 
on many of the units, the largest ones 
requiring a set of as high as 18 tires. 


High tensile steel aluminum and blue 
annealed steel are the three principal 
types of metal sheets used in the fab- 
rication of truck tanks. One large 
manufacturer of metal sheet reports 
that it makes more high tensile steel 
sheets for petroleum truck tanks than 
it does for railroad cars. 

Transportation of petroleum makes 
the petroleum industry a direct pur- 
chaser of trucks and truck equipment, 
railway tank cars, barges, tugs, tank 
ships, pipe for pipelines, pumps and 
engines for driving them, buildings for 
housing pipeline pumping stations, and 
such other equipment as automatic con- 
trols, valves, manifolding connections, 
welding equipment and tools, and trac- 
tors. 

The distribution system of the oil in- 
dustry is being greatly affected by the 
rapid extensions of gasoline pipe lines. 
An estimated total of 1,180 miles of 
new gasoline pipe lines was built in 
1939. At a few points, water terminals 
have been built along the gasoline pipe 
lines and tankers or barges distribute 
the products from these terminals among 
the river and lake cities. 

Water transportation on the inland 
waterways has developed greatly in the 
past five years says National Petroleum 
News. The increased use of water trans- 
portation means a large volume of 
equipment bought by the oil industry 
directly or indirectly. Large oil com- 
pany engineers have much to do with 
the selection of equipment which is in- 
stalled on tank vessels and barges, even 
the steel plate that is used in the hull. 
They select power units, motors, pumps, 
piping, valves, manifolding, fire protec- 
tive devices, and other equipment that 
is installed on these vessels. 

Tank vessels comprise more than 25 
per cent of the ships of 2,000 tons or 
more in the American merchant marine 
and more than 30 per cent of their 
tonnage, National Petroleum News re- 
There are 364 of these tankers, 
over 90 per cent of which carry pe- 
troleum. Of vessels of 2,000 gross 
tons or more in the American merchant 
marine and excluding passenger ships, 
ships carrying petroleum have a gross 
tonnage equal to more than 50 per cent 
of the freighters which carry all other 
commodities. 

In addition to the 364 tankers of 
2,000 gross tons or over, having carry- 
ing capacities up to 165,000 barrels of 
oil, there are 300 smaller tank ships 
and motorized barges and some 1,300 
non-propelled barges of alltypes. There 
are a total of 2,000 tank vessels of all 
types, most of which are in petroleum 


service. 


ports. 


Refining 

Recent reports show that there ar: 
about 561 refineries in the United 
States, of which more than 400 are in 
actual operation. The trend seems to 
be toward a reduction in the number of 
refineries, and at the same time an in- 
crease in total refining capacity, which 
in most cases means an increase in 
plant capacity. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
shows 485 establishments engaged in 
refining crude petroleum by distillation. 
Wages for the 72,840 wage earners 
amounted to $128,214,055. Total value 
of products amounted to $2,461,126,549, 
including the $527,862,306 value added 
by manufacture. Cost of materials, fuel 
and purchased electric energy was 
$1,933,264,243. 

The three great groups of materials 
purchased by the refining branch of the 
petroleum industry are steels and fab- 
ricated metal products, control and re- 
cording equipment, and chemicals and 
solvents. 

Rapid changes in refining processes 
and methods have brought a continued 
heavy cost of replacement and mod- 
ernization to the oil refining industry. 
In addition, the high temperatures and 
pressures at which much of modern 
refining is done, give added wear on 
equipment. 

Alkylation was introduced in 1939 as 
a method of producing high octane 
aviation fuels by processing with sul- 
furic acid. This new announcement 
again set in motion a building opera- 
tion of considerable scope. 

Current war needs have created an 
intense demand for iso-octane as a fuel 
for fighting planes. This is a fuel 
of 100 octane number produced from 
selected stocks by special methods and 
which brings more than three times the 
price of ordinary motor gasoline at the 
refinery. 

The largest items in refinery buying 
of metals are still tubes and fraction- 
ating-heat exchange equipment. 

More than $100,000,000 worth of 
heavy chemicals are consumed in the 
refining of crude oil each year says 
Refiner and Natural Gasoline Manufac- 





turer. 
ANNUAL REFINERY PRODUCTION 
(42 gallon barrels) 

1937 1938* 
Gasoline ........... 558,949,000 555,850,000 
Kerosene eaied 65,308,000 64,580,000 
Gas oil and fuel oil 456,867,000 446,746,000 
Lubricating oils ... 35,321,000 30,826,000 
Paraffin wax (lbs.). 521,360,000 435,400,000 
Coke (short tons).. 1,306,600 1,602,200 
Asphalt (short tons) 4,333,400 4,392,400 
Road oil ...... sue 7,853,000 7,788,000 
Crude run to stills.1,183,440,000 1,165,015,00' 


*Preliminary. 
Gasoline is produced from crude by) 
three main processes: Straight-run dis 
tillation, cracking, and polymerization 
At the beginning of 1939 there wer 
750 natural gasoline plants in operation 
Natural gasoline plants are large users 
of steel buildings, compressors, cooling 
towers, absorption towers, piston rings 
packing, etc. 
It is estimated that $2,000,000,000 1: 
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invested in wholesale and retail market- 
ing properties and the transportation 
and incidental facilities used in their 
operation. 

Gasoline consumption by motor ve- 
hicles totaled 20,766,513 gallons in 1939, 
according to the Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association. 


Marketing 

According to 1935 census figures, 
there were 196,649 service stations in 
the United States, doing a total busi- 
ness in all commodities sold of $1,787,- 
423,097. In addition, there are approx- 
imately 150,000 additional “outlets” 
where gasoline and motor oils are sold, 
making a total of approximately 350,- 
000 outlets for these products. The 
additional “outlets” include garages, 
roadside stands, car dealers, etc. 

Of the service stations in the coun- 
try, approximately 25,000 are owned 
by major oil companies; 50,000 by oil 


jobbers (local oil company chains) ; 
and practically all of the remaining 
121,649 stations are independently 


owned and either operated direct by the 
owner or leased to some company or 
individual for operation. 

The 1935 figures show 28,197 bulk 
tank stations and other petroleum 
wholesale establishments doing a busi- 
ness of $2,974,234,000 in 1935. In addi- 
tion, there are estimated to be over 
9.800 bulk plants, not listed as such in 
the census reports, making a total of 
approximately 38,000. Of these 38,000 
approximately 20,000 are owned by in- 
dependent oil jobbing companies and 
18,000 by major oil companies. 

These bulk plants of the oil jobbers 
and the major oil companies are the 
wholesale plants from which petroleum 
products are distributed, mostly by tank 
truck, to the service stations. 

The petroleum industry now serves 
about 30,000,000 motor vehicles, also 
5,000,000 rural homes, 1,500,000 oil 
burners in homes, public buildings and 
factories, 7,000 oil burning locomotives. 

The marketing branches of the oil 
industry are large buyers of equip- 
ment, such as: 

For bulk plants and terminals: stor- 
age tanks, pumps, motors, valves, fit- 
tings, meters, paint, hose, electrical 
equipment, fencing, steel buildings, 
safety vents, fire fighting equipment, 
piping and heating units. 

For automotive use: trucks, trailers, 
transmissions, axles, tires and tubes, 
truck tanks, hose, valves, fittings, me- 
ters, pumps, decalcomanias. 

For service stations: gasoline pumps, 
air compressors, grease guns, lubsters, 
lifts, flood lights, interior lighting, hose, 
buildings, signs, paint, buckets, repair 
tools. 

In addition to being a market for 
equipment of various kinds, the oil 
marketing industry is also a _ large 
buyer of automobile accessories for re- 
sale through service stations to motor- 
ists. Such items are tires and tubes, 
batteries, spark plugs, car radios, car 
heaters, windshield wipers, battery 
cables, and lamp bulbs. 


The oil industry, says National Pe- 
troleem News, uses annually about 
5,400,000 steel barrels, about 2,000,000 
steel and tin 5-gallon containers; about 
225,000 tanks of 275-gallon capacity for 
home oil burner use; about 23,000 tanks 
of 500-550 gallon capacity for replace- 
ment of underground storage at gar- 
ages, hot-dog stands and other miscel- 
laneous outlets for gasoline; and about 
25,000 tanks of 1,000-2,000 gallon ca- 
pacity for retail drive-in service sta- 
tions. 


Fuel Oil 

Total heating oil sales of all grades 
in 1939 are estimated at 5,743,500,000 
gallons by the Fuel Oil Journal. This is 
a gain of 17.2 per cent over the 1937 
total of 4,896,486,000 gallons. The pro- 
duction of distillates in the light fuel 
oil range is estimated at 162,480,000 
barrels in 1939. Production exceeded 
home heating requirements by 65,420,- 
000 barrels, says this publication, but 
exports were high and Diesel engines 
and gas utilities took an increasing 
share of the total. 

The Bureau of Census reports that 
shipments of distillate oil burners to- 


taled 440,318 in 1939 as compared to 
359,525 in 1938 and 469,232 in 1937. 

The increase in heating oil demand 
has been accompanied by a more than 
proportionate increase in equipment 
purchases, for three reasons: (1) the 
large number of oil burner and coal 
dealers who have become fuel oil dis- 
tributors in the last three years has 
brought equipment duplication; (2) the 
normal increase in equipment needed by 
established companies to handle rapidly 
increasing gallonage in each market; 
and (3) a trend by the larger distrib- 
utors to decentralize bulk plants, with 
many smaller distributing plants scat- 
tered through a market. 


Associations 

American Petroleum Institute, 50 W. 
50th St., New York. 

Bureau of Raw Materials for Amer- 
ican Vegetable Oils and Fats Industries, 
1251 National Press Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

National Petroleum Association, 
Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Natural Gasoline Association of 
America, 923 Kennedy Bldg., Tulsa, 
Okla. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are available without charge (while supply lasts) to 


advertisers and agency executives. 

through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

Facts About the $654,000,000 
Drilling-Producing Market. 


Data on operations of the drilling- 
producing-pipelines market of the oil 
and gas industry. Compiled by the Oil 
Weekly. 


Annual 


A Survey of Oil Well Drilling Equip- 
ment. 


A survey showing annual expendi- 


They may be had direct from the publishers, or 


tures for drilling equipment, together 
with information on the number of 
tests drilled and the ownership of rigs. 
Published by Drilling Equipment Direc- 
tory. 
The Independent Oil Jobber. 

This survey among independent oil 
jobbers by Petroleum Marketer gives 


details about their operation, what they 
sell and who they buy from. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940. ] 


A. S. M. E,. Mechanical Catalog and 
Directory. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
California Oil World, 714 W. Olympic 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. Published by 
Petroleum Publishers, Inc. Est. 1908. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 5th and 20th. 


Forms close 10 days preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (ABC), 3,746; 
(gross), 4,383. Producing and developing, 
73%; marketing, 3%; refining and natural 


gas, 12%; mfg., 8% others, 4%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $100.00 $50.00 
6 135.00 70.00 40.00 
12 125.00 65.00 35.00 
24 100.00 55.00 27.50 


Standard color, $20; other colors, $25 


Composite Catalog of Oil Field and Pipe 
Line Equipment, The, 3301 Buffalo Drive, 
Houston, Texas. Published by Gulf Pub- 
lishing Co. Established 1929. Single 
copies, $15.00. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published annually in De- 
cember. Forms close November ist. 
Agency discounts, 15-5. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement,) 10,500. Rates 
(one or two year basis)—one page, 
$220.00; 2 pages, $200; 4-7 pages, $160; 
8-11 pages, $140; 12-15 pages, $135; 16-23 
pages, $130; 24-31 pages, $115; 32 pages 
or more, $100. 


Drilling, 1043 Liberty Bank Bldg., Dal- 
las, Texas Published by Associated 
Publishers, Inc. Est. 1939. Subscription, 


$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type size, 7x10. 


Published Ist. Forms close 15th preced- 
ing Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 4,500 guaranteed 
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for first year. Oil well drilling contractor's 
49%; producers operating drilling equip- 
ment, 24%; field supts. and toolpushers, 
27% Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $160.00 3 10.00 $50.00 
6 145.00 80.00 15.00 

12 120.00 70.00 10.00 

Color (red), $30; no extra charge for 


bleed. 

Drilling Equipment 
Cheyenne, Tulsa, Okla. Published by Pe- 
troleum Directory Pub. Co. Published 
every two years. Next issue April, 1941. 
Free controlled. N.I.A.A. statement fur- 
nished on request. Trim size, 7%x10%. 


Directory, 211 8S. 


Type size, 7x10. Published April 1, 1941 
Forms close Feb. 1, 1941. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 6,000. 
Rates—1 page, $200; 3 pages, $180; 6 
pages, $150; 11 pages, $100 per page 
Standard color, $50; $30 additional page 
Fueloil Journal. 

(See AIR CONDITIONING, HEATING, VEN- 
TILATING, PLUMBING.) 
Fuel Oil News, 1217 Hudson Bivd., Bay- 
onne, N. J. Published by Oildom Pub- 


lishing Co. Est. 
Type size, 10x15. 


1937. Subscription, $1. 
Published Ist and 15th. 


Forms close week preceding. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 

Statement), 12,044. Rates— 

‘Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $200.00 $105.00 
6 275.00 175.00 95.00 
13 250.00 150.00 85.00 
26 225.00 125.60 75.00 


Standard color, $30.00. 


Gasoline Retailer. The, 480 
Ave., New York City. Est. 


Lexineton 
1930. Sub- 
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scription, $1. Trimmed size, 11%x16. 
Type page, 10%x15. Published Saturday, 
Forms close Munday. Agency dixscornts, 
15-2. Circulation (ABC), Dec., 1939, 
69.601; (gross), 80,413. Service stations, 
89%; repair shops, %: others, 7%. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 

1 $502.08 

13 451.14 

26 422.04 

52 392.93 
Sectional editions also published. 
Independent Petroleum Association of 


Amerien Monthtiy, 704 Thompseun Bidg., 
Tulsa, Okla. l’ublished by Ind. Pet. Assn. 
of America. Est. 1930. Free (controlled). 


Trim sze, 8& x11. Type page, 7x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discuunts, 15-2 Circulation ‘Publishers 
Statement), 11,469; (gross), 12.018. Pro- 
ducers, drilling contractors, 85%; others, 
15%. Rates— 
Times 1 lage Page % Page 
$120.00 ~ $80.00 $50.00 
6 100.00 60.00 40.00 
12 87.40 50.00 30.00 
Standard color, $30. 
Inland wil index, Casper, Wyo. Est. 1921. 
Subscription, $3. Type page, 13%x20. 
Published Friday. Forms close Thurs- 
day. Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula- 
tion (Publisher's Statement), 3,000. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page Page 
1 $100.00 ~ $55.00 $30.00 
13 90.00 50.00 27.50 
26 85.00 44.50 25.00 
52 80.00 42.00 22.00 
National Petroleum News, General Edi- 
tion, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, O. Pub- 
lished by National Petroleum Pub. Co. 
Est. 1909. Subscription $3. Trim size, 
9%x12\%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Wednesday. Forms close 2 weeks pre- 
ceding. N.1.A.A. statement on request. 


Agency dixcounts, 15-1 Member A " ©, 
Circulation (ABC), 14,001; (gross), 15,015. 


Producers. 2% ° refiners, 20%: marketers, 
69%; others, 9%. Rates—1 page, $325; 6 
pages, $285; 13 pages, $240; 18 pages, 
$220; 26 or more pages, $200. Fractional 
pages pro rata, Special! double page mer- 
chandising units. 13 N.P.N. regular, oor 
13 N.P.N. deluxe, $435 unit: 26 Nu >.N. 
regular, $295: 26 N.P.N. deluxe, $400 unit: 


color (red), $50; other colors on request. 


National Petroleum News (Refining 
Technology Edition), 1213 W. 3rd St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Published by National 


Petroleum Publishing Company. First 
issue published July 14, 1937. Subscrip- 


tion, $3. Trim size, 9%x12%. Type page, 
7x10. Published every other Wednesday 
(Sept. 6-20; Oct. 4-18; Nov. 1-15-29; Dec. 
13-27). Forms close two weeks preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-1 Rates— 
Less than three pages, $175.00; 3 pages, 
$155; 6 pages, $135; 13 pages, $125; 18 
pages, $115. 26 pages, lv’. Standard 


color. red. $30.00 per insertion per page; 
$€0.00 per page minimum other than red; 
bleed, 1°% on snace rates. Snecial double 
age merchandising unitse—13 R.T. regu- 
ar units, $187.50 per unit; 26 regular 
R.T. units, $150 per unit: 13 R.T. deluxe 
unit, $250 per unit; 26 R.T. deluxe units, 
$210 per unit. 

Ol and Gua Journal, 211 S. Cheyenne St., 
Tulsa, Okla. For the production, refin- 
ing, natural gasoline and pipe line divi- 
sion of the petroleum industry. Published 
by Petroleum Pub. Co. Est. 1902. Sub- 
scription. $6. Trim size. 10% x13%. Type 


page, 9x12. Published Thursday. Forms 
close 18 days vnreceding. Agency dte- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (ABC), 16.415; 
(gross), 17.503. Producing, refining, nat- 
ural gasoline, pipe line, 72%; equipment 
mfrs. and supply dealers, 12%; others, 
16%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $220.00 $119.00 $55.00 
; 180.00 100.00 55.90 
13 160.00 90.00 50.00 
26 140.00 80.00 45.00 
52 120.00 70.00 40.00 


Standard color. $30; other colors, $65; 
page spread. $95. 

Ol & Gan News, 214 N. Franklin St., Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich. Published by Petroleum 
Publishers, Inc. Est. 1931. Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, 12x18. Type page, 19% x 
16. Published Friday. Forms close 
Wednesday Agency discounts, 14-2 Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 4,971; 
(gross), 5.368. Rates—$1.50 inch; 100 
inches, $1.35: 250 inches, $1.20; 500 inches, 
$1.05: 1,000 inches, $0.90. Standard color, 
$35.00. 

Ol Jobber Weekly, 480 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Published by Gasoline 
Retatler. Inc Est. 1938. Subecription, 
$1. Trim size, 11%x16. Type size, 10\4x 
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15. Published Saturday. Forms close 
Monday. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Swern), 11,852; (gross), 12,278. 


Oi! jobbers, 81%; oil co. executives, 16%; 
others. 3%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 3 Cols. 1 Co 1 Col. In, 
$147.00 $100.80 $37.80 $2.80 
13 136.50 94.50 35.70 2.66 
26 126.00 88.20 33.60 2.52 
§2 115.50 81.90 31.50 2.38 
Oll Marketer, The, 1217 Hudson Bivd., 
Bayonne, N. Published by Oildom 


Pub. Co. Est. 1929. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 11x16. Type page, 10x15. Pub- 
lished Monday. Forms close Monday pre- 


ceding. Axenecy discounts, 15-2 Circu- 
lation (Publisher’s Statement), 50,067. 
Kutles— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $32u.u0 $200.00 $100.00 
13 300.00 160.00 $5.00 
26 280. 00 150.00 80.00 
52 50.00 140.00 75.00 


Standard color, $45.00. 

Ollnotes, National Press Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Published by Nat'l Oil Mar- 
keter’s Ass'n, Inc. Est. 1938. Subscrip- 
tion, $1 Type size, 4%x6%. Published 
15th. Forms close 5th. Agency discount, 
15-1. Cirenlation (Publisher's Statement), 


free (controlled), 9,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Puge % Page 
1 $150.00 $80.00 $45.00 
6 130.00 70.00 37.50 
12 125.00 65.00 35.00 
Standard colur, 40%; bleed, 20% addi- 
tional. 


Oil Weekly, 3301 Buffalo Drive, Houston, 
Texas. Published by Gulf Pub. Co. Est. 
1916. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Mon- 


day. Foims ciose 1 week preceding. N.I. 
A. A. statement on reyuest. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Member A. B. It’. Circula- 


tion (ABC), 13,491; (gross), 14,649. Pro- 
ducing and pipe tines, 79%; manufactur- 
ers and supply, 13%; others, 8%. Kates— 


Times 1 Page Page Page 
1 $210.00 $105.00 52.50 
6 170.00 92.50 52.50 
13 150.00 85.00 46.25 
26 130.00 75.00 42.50 
y 190.00 65.00 37.50 


52 
Standard color (red), $30; other colors, 
$60; bleed, $12.50 extra. 


For additional data see page 320. 


Petroleum Engineer, 700 Allen Bidg., Dal- 
las, Texas. Est. 1929. Subscription, $2. 


Trim size. 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close Ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Member A. B. Cir- 
culation (ABC), 10,784; (gross), 11,654. 
Producing and pipe lines, 66%: refining 
and natural gasoline mfg., 15%: mfrs. 
and supply, 13%; others, 6%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $225.00 $112.50 $56.25 

3 210.00 112.50 56.25 
7 195.00 105.00 56.25 
13 180.00 97.50 52.50 
13th insertion in Engineering Review 
number. Standard color, $35; other col- 


ors. $60. 


Petroleum Equipment, 114 Liberty St., 


New York. Published by Petroleum 
Equipment Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1938, Free. 
Trim size, 84% 4 x11%. Type size, 7x10. 
Published quarterly: January, April, 
July, October. Forms close 5th of the 
month a publication. Agency discounts, 
15-2. N A. A. report on request. Cir- 
culation (Poblishere Statement), 13,504. 
Producing and pipe lines, 60%; refining, 
32%; mfrs., agencies, etc., 8%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $100.00 $65.00 
H 150.00 87.50 50.00 
Petroleum Investor, 738 Kennedy Bldg., 
Tulsa. Okla, Published bv Oi] Investment 
Pub. Corp. Est. 1937. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 11%x8%. Type size, 9%x7. 
Published 15th. Forms close 15 days 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $75.00 $45 00 
6 115.00 60.00 3250 
12 100.00 50.00 30.00 
Petroleum Marketer, 624 S. Michigan 


Ave... Chicago. Published by Shaw Pub- 
lishing Co. Covers Marketing Division 
of Oil Industry. Est. 1933. Free (con- 
trolled.) Trim size, 5%x8. Type page, 
4% x64 Published 24th Forms close 
Ist. N.LA.A. statement on request. 
Agency discounts, 15.2 Cirentation 


(CCA), July, 1940, 18,8230; (gross), 20,210. 
Oil company executives, 1%: jobbers, 
62%: others, 17%. Rates—1 page, $250; 12 


pages, $175: 24 pages, $150. Standard 
color, red, $25.00. 
Petrole-m Technology, 29 W. 39th St., 


New York. Published by American Insti- 


tute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers. Est. 1938. Subscription $4. Trim 
size, 6x¥. Type size. 44%x7%. Published 
quarterly. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 0-2. Cliculutlhon tlublisher’s 
Statement), net, 2.583; (gross), 2,735— 
ass'n subs. non-deductible frum dues, 
2,583. Rates—$90 per page. Color, $25; 
bleed $10. 

Petroleum Transporter, P. O. Box 435, 
Lincoin. Nebr. Published by Petroleum 
Transportation Pub. Co. Est. 1937. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 5%x7%. Type 
size, 4%x6%. Published 30th preceding. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
6,388. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $100.00 $60.00 35.00 
90.00 55.00 30.00 
85.00 42.50 25.00 
gtanderd colour, 15%; bleed, 10%. 


Petroleum World, 412 W. 6th St., Los An- 
geles, Calif. Published by Palmer Pub- 
lications. Est. 1910. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. lPub- 
lished 2nd Friday. Forms close ist. Agen- 
cy discuunts, 15-2. Circulation (ABC), 
3,187; (gross), 3,658. Producers and pipe 
line, 69%; marketing and transportation, 
11%; refining and natural gas, 14%; 
others, 6%. Rates—13th insertion in An- 


nual Review Number: 
Times 1Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $175.00 390.00 $45.00 
7 150.00 75.00 40.00 
13 125.00 65.00 35.00 


Pipe Line News, 1217 Hudson Bivd., Bay- 


onne, N. J. Published by Oildom Pub. Co. 
Est. 1928. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 


Forms close 2 weeks preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), 2,747. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $125.00 $75.00 $45.00 
6 90.00 50.00 30.00 
12 75.00 45.00 25.00 


Producing Equipment Directory, 211 S. 
Cheyenne St., Tulsa, Okla. Published by 
Petroleum Directory Publishing Co. Next 


issue published April 1, 1942. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 7%x10%. Type size, 
7x10. Forms close Feb. 1, 1942. Agency 


discount, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 6,000. Producing cumpany 
operating official, purchasing agents, su- 
perintendents, engineers and supply 
stores. Rates—1l page, $200; 3 pages, $180 
page; 6 pages, $150 page; 11 pages, $100 
page. Color, $50; $30 page additional. 

Refiner and Natural Gasoline Manufac- 
turer, 3301 Buffalo Drive, Houston, Tex. 


Published by Gulf Pub. Co. Est. 1922. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 


close 25th Agency discounts, 15-2. Mem- 
ber A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 6,742; 
(gross), 7.675. Refiners, 81%; mfrs. and 
supply, 8%; others, 11%. Rates—1l1 page, 
$185.00, 6 pages, $140.00; 12 pages, $120.00; 
24 pages, $100.00 
For additional data see page 320. 

Refinery Catalog, The, (Composite Cata- 
log of Oil Refinery Equipment), 3301 
Buffalo Drive, Houston, Texas. Published 
by Gulf Publishing Company. Established 
1930. Controlled Distribution in Oi] Re- 
fining and Natural Gasoline Industry. 
Trim size 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published annually in June. Forms close 
May 15th. Agency discount, 15-5. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 4.000. 
Rates—1 page, $150.00; 2 pages, $130.00; 
4 pages. $110.00; 8 pages, $100.00; 16 
pages, $90.00. 

Service Station and Bulk Plant Equip- 
ment Catalog. 

(See AUTOMOTIVE.) 

Sweet's Catalog File for the Process In- 
dustries. 

(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 
Weekly Derrick, Center St., Oj) City, Pa. 
Published by Derrick Pub. Co. Est. 1871. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size. 11%x16%. 
Type page, 10x15%. Published Thursday. 
Forms close Monday. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher's § State- 
ment), 1,150. Rates—5ec per line flat. 
World Petroleum, 95 River St., Hoboken, 
N. J. Published by Russell Palmer. 
Est. 1930. Subscription. $5. Trim size, 
10%x13%. Type page, 8%x11. Published 
Ist. Forms close 25th preceding. Agency 
discounts, 10-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 4,600. Rates—consecutive in- 
sertions— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $125.00 $100 00 
7 175.00 105.00 87.50 
13 150.00 90.00 60.00 


Standard color, $40.00, red; $50.00 other 
than red; bleed, 10% extra. 
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Our Service Has Not Ended 


The market information service of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING does not end with the delivery of 


this Market Data Book Number. 


A vast amount of additional and more detailed 
information is available in our files, and requests 
for later or more complete information about any 
field of trade or industry, or any business publi- 


cation, are cordially welcomed. 


We may not be able to give you the specific 
information you require, but frequently we are 
able to direct you to one or more sources where 


the desired information may be obtained. 


Write to the editor for additional information. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


Published at 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago ... New York Office: 330 W. 42nd St. 


Advertising Publications, Inc., also publishes “Advertising Age.” The National Newspaper of Advertising. 
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MODERN PACKAGING 


Sells the 
PACKAGING MARKET 






LO); 7 SPECIALTIES 


ROWARE af 








the important firms doing the bulk of American packag- 

ing. Its readership is approximately 95% executive and its 
$5.00 annual subscription price insures the magazine’s reaching only the 
IMPORTANT executives. 


Packaging is an industry that runs into billions of dollars annually. This money is 
spent for packages of every type, for package parts and supplies, for packaging machinery 
and equipment—and it is spent in great part by the men who read MODERN PACKAGING. 


M «ix PACKAGING circulates horizontally through 


They read the magazine for its sparkling surveys, articles and features. They like the magazine because 
it is the most beautiful trade paper in the country, with full color covers, tip-ons and swatches and inserts of 
sample materials. Hundreds of excellent photographs make it pleasant to read. 


Surveys show that readers turn to the advertisements FIRST—and read them. Advertisers’ results—up to sev- 
eral hundred responsible inquiries from single insertions—prove MODERN PACKAGING’S pulling power with 
the men who count in packaging. 


Packaging is a large market. More, it is a growing market. And it is one of the few markets which can be 
blanketed by one publication. MODERN PACKAGING gives you the coverage of packaging which no other 
publication can. It is, incidentally, the only ABC horizontal packaging paper. 


Space rates on request. 


MODERN PACKAGING 


BRESKIN PUBLISHING CORP. « PUBLISHERS OF THE PACKAGING CATALOG 


LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
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Packaging 


(See also Advertising and Merchandising: Paper, Paper Products) 





T uz packaging industry is comprised 
of those establishments which make 
products that leave the point of produc- 
tion in containers or packages. Al- 
though this definition technically in- 
cludes all except the heavy manufactur- 
ing industries, in actual practice it in- 
volves chiefly the 10,000 major plants 
in the food products, drug, chemical, 
toilet goods, cosmetic, beer and liquor, 
jewelry, silverware, novelty, tobacco, 
textile, hardware, paper products and 
confectionery industries. Plants in these 
industries account for about 95 per cent 
of all packages used. 

The Census of Manufactures gives no 
figures for the total consumption of 
packaging materials by these industries. 
However, a compilation of several of 
the subdivisions of package production 
will serve to indicate the scope of the 
field. 

Products valued at $855,717,036 in 
1937 were produced by the converted 
paper products industries, of which the 
major part went into the production of 
packages or displays. This figure in- 
cludes $82,458,263 of paper bags; $409,- 
474,709 of paper boxes; $51,289,922 of 
envelopes and a number of smaller 
package groupings. For instance, 
glazed and fancy papers totaled $9,093,- 
935 almost entirely for package produc- 
tion; waxed paper, $53,394,544; tags, 
$1,695,590, and gummed paper and 
tape, $16,990,124. , 

Labels valued at $22,867,626 were 
produced by the lithographing industry 
in 1937, and tags and seals, $272,504. 
Printed labels totaled an additional 
$36,229,192 in value and printed tags 
and seals $11,938,184. 

The glass container industry, whose 
product enters almost totally into the 
packaging plants, produced containers 
with a value of $160,646,202 in 1937. 

Metal foils, lacquers and coatings, 
wooden and metal boxes, metal cans, 
fibre cans, closures, both metal and 
molded, shipping containers and similar 
industries account, in the aggregate, 
for an additional billion dollars or more 
of packages and package accessories. 
The annual production of packaging 
achines was reported at $7,575,755 in 
In addition, there must be in- 
uded a figure at least as large for the 
elated machinery such as those for 
producing packages or package parts 

package using plants and conveyors 
and package handling machines. 

Modern Packaging reports that with- 
n the past two years, the scope of the 
packaging industry has been vastly ex- 
nded by the development of new 
aterials and new processes. To cite 

single example, rubber derivative 
heet materials have been widely 
lopted not merely to replace previous- 

used materials, but to perform here- 


10907 
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tofore impossible packaging functions. 
Liquids and products containing liquids 
are today packed in bags of these mate- 
rials. 

The introduction of molded plastics, 
lacquers, varnishes, laminated cellulose, 
die cast zinc boxes, rigid transparent 
containers, paper bottles, etc., have 
each worked a minor revolution among 
certain industries which greatly ex- 
panded packaging volume. 

Package purchase and specification, 
because of the importance of the pack- 
age in both the manufacturing process 
and distribution, is concentrated in the 
control of major executives of the 
larger firms, although many of the 
largest have set up special research 
and specification departments, accord- 
ing to Modern Packaging. Packaging 
machinery, because of its specialized 
nature, is likewise purchased by offi- 


cials whose principal interest is in 


packaging. 


Associations 

Folding Paper Box Association of 
America, 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago. 

Glass Container Association of Amer- 
ica, 19 W. 44th St., New York. 

Glassine Bag Association, 11 W. 42nd 
St., New York. 

National Paper Box Manufacturers 
Association, 1106 Liberty Trust Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 

National Paper Box Supplies Asso- 
ciation, 8 W. 13th St., New York. 

Paper Box Institute, 1151 S. Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Transparent Bag and Envelope Asso- 
ciation, 11 West 42nd St., New York. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


American Box Maker, 64 W. Randolph 
St., Chicago. Published by Packaging 
Publications. Est. 1910. Subscription, 


$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page. 7x 
10. Published 5th. Forms close 10 days 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2 
i oe A. statement on request. Circula- 


tion (Sworn), paid, 1,002; free (con- 
trolled), 1,614; (gross), 2,616. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$100.00 $55.00 $38.00 
6 90.00 50.00 34.00 
12 85.00 47.50 32.50 
Standard color (red), $15 page; other 
colors, $30 page; bleed, 10%. 
The Canner. 
(See Foop MANUFACTURING, DISTRIBU- 
TION.) 


Fibre Containers, 228 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago. Published by Board Products 
Pub. Co. Est. 1916. Subscription, $2.50. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10%. 
Published 10th. Forms close ist. Agency 
discounts, 13-2. Circulation (Sworn), 


1.083; (gross), 1,317. Rates— 

Times 1 Page \% Page 1% Page 
1 $78.00 $56.00 $35.00 
6 66.00 48.00 30.00 
12 60.00 44.00 27.00 


The Glass Packer, 11 W. 42nd St., New 
York. Published by Ogden-Watney Pub- 
lishers, Inc. Est. 1921. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Ist. Forms close 18th prec. 
N.I.A.A. statement on request. Agency 


discounts, none. Circulation (CCA), 6,527; 


(gross), 7,538. Manufacturers of glass 

packed products, 99%; others, 1%. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $160.00 $100.00 $75.00 
6 140.00 80.00 60.00 
12 125.00 70.00 50.00 


Color rates on request. 


Good Packaging, 260 California St., San 
Francisco, Calif. Published by Dean & 
Patterson, Ltd. Est. 1940. Trim size, 9x12 
Type size, 7x10. Published 25th preced- 
ing month. Forms close ist current 
month. Agency discount, 0-2. N. I. A. A. 
report on request. Circulation (Publish- 


er’s Statement), 5,106. tates— 
Times Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $90.00 $60.00 
6 125.00 75.00 50.00 
12 100.00 65.00 40.00 


Color rate, $30; bleed rate, 10% 
Modern Packaging, 122 E. 42nd St., New 


York. Published by Breskin Pub. Corp 
Est. 1927. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 Published 


Ist. Forms close 10th preceding. N.I.A.A 
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statement on request. Agency discounts, 
0-2. Circulation (ABC), 5,747; (gross), 
9,068. Manufacturers, 68%: printers and 
lithographers, 8%; advertising agencies 
and package design services, 6%; others, 


18%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $230.00 $130.00 $75.00 
6 215.00 120.00 70.00 
12 200.00 110.00 65.00 

Standard color, run of book, $30; $50 


matched color, $75 metallics; bleed, $10 
page per color. 

For additional data, see page 326 
Official Container Directory and Package 
Advertiser, 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
Est. 1914. Subscription, $3 per copy. Type 


page, 7%x10%. Published May 15 and 
Nov. 15. Agency discounts, 13-2. Rates— 
1 page, $65; % page, $46.80; %& page, 
$29.25 


Packaging Catalog, 122 E. 42nd St., New 


York. Published by Breskin Pub. Corp. 
Est. 1929 Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published annually, Jan. 1, 


Forms close Oct. 15. Agency discounts, 
none. Rates—1l1 page, $200; 2 pages, $380; 
3 pages, $540; 4 pages, $660. 
For additional data, see page 326. 
Packaging Parade, 360 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Published by Haywood Pub 


Co. Est. 1933. Free (controlled) Trim 
size, 10% x13%. Type page, 9%.x12. Pub 
lished 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. N.I.A.A. statement on re- 


Circulation (CCA), 9,965; (gross), 
Food and beverages, 53%; toilet 

drugs, chemicals, 16%; 
24%; dept. and chain stores, 


quest. 
10,335. 
preparations, 
other mfrs., 


3%; designers and agencies, 4%. Rates- 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $240.00 $125.00 $75.00 
6 220.00 115.00 65.00 
12 200.00 110.00 60.00 


Standard color, $50 page; metallics, $60; 


bleed, 15% extra. 
Shears, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Published by Haywood Pub. Co 


For paper box manufacturers. 


Est. 1892. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. 


Subscription, $3. 


Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mem- 
ber A.B.P. Circulation (ABC), 1,487; 
(gross), 2,450. Executives, 62%; man- 


agers, 9%; salesmen, 5%; employes, 4%; 
superintendents, 2%; others, 18%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $80.00 $40.00 
6 108.00 76.00 40.00 
12 100.00 70.00 38.00 


Standard colors, $15 per page; bleed, 15% 
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Paint and Varnish 


(See also Chemical Process Industries) 





Saies of paint, varnish, lacquer and 
fillers reported by 680 establishments 
totaled $394,508,431 in 1939, a gain of 
13.4 per cent over the 1938 total of 
$347,682,114, according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. These establish- 
ments accounted for an estimated 91 
per cent of the industry’s total volume. 

Of the 680 manufacturers, a group 
of 580 classified their sales in 1939 as 
follows: 


Trade sales 
Paint, varnish and lacquer 
Industrial sales 
Paint and varnish 
Lacquer , 


$213,749,249 


107,405,167 
41,692,064 


seeue ....~-$357,846,480 
sales of 100 estab- 
werreeyer 
$394,508,431 


Total 

Unclassified 

lishments pes 
Total sales, 680 mfgs..... 

The same group of 680 manufactur- 
ers reported a sales total of $241,367,- 
362 for the first seven months of 1940 
as compared to $228,570,519 for the 
like 1939 period, a gain of 5.5 per cent. 

Complete figures on production and 
value of various types of paints, var- 
nishes and lacquers are issued only in 
the biennial census, the last one being 
that of 1937. The Department of Com- 
merce has reported as follows, however, 
upon certain types of paints and lac- 
quers: 

1939 SALES OF LACQUER 


(158 MANUFACTURERS) 

Typ Gallons Value 
Clear lacquers 10,476,186 $13,759,091 
Pigmented lacquers 10,716,227 23,501, 54¢ 
Lacquer bases and 

dopes , 2,271 615 2,517,953 
Thinners 19,318,403 12,754,422 
Total 42,782,431 $52,533,012 

Sales volume of 60 manufacturers 


of plastic paints, cold water paints and 
calcimines for 1939, was reported as 
follows: 

1939 SA' ES OF PLASTIC PAINTS, COLD 





WATER PAINTS AND CALCIMINES 
Type Pounds Value 
Piastic Paints 
Paste (casein bound) 839.121 $ 94,183 
All other plastic 
paste ; 676.904 65.029 
Dry powder (casein 
bound) 3,363,379 239,008 
Dry powder (glue 
bound) 1.805.108 90.385 
Groun total 6,684,512 $ 488,605 
(old Water Paints 
Exterior (casein 
bound) : 8.556 $ 261,412 
Icxterior (lime or ce- 
ment bound) . 9,884,822 712,527 
Interior (casein bound) 
Paste ind semi- 
paste form 2s +. 265,323 
Dry powder form 13,5 991.649 
Interior (glue bound) 4 109,730 
Group total . : oe $5,340,641 
Calcimines 
Hot water 35,309,472 $1,392.637 
Cold water 36.574. 858 1.630, 461 
Group total ... .71,884,330 $3,023,098 
*Gallons 
The 1937 Census of Manufactures 
(latest available) listed 1,124 manu- 


facturers of paints, pigments and var- 
nishes, with products valued at $538,- 
160,629 in that year. The industry 
employed 31,664 wage earners and had 
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Paints, Pigments and Varnishes Establishments, According to Size, 1937 
Number 

of estab- Wage Value of Value added 

Annual Production lishments earners Wages products by manufacture 
$ 5.000 to $ 19.999... 155 238 $ 242,948 $1,840,831 $ 31,452 
20 000 to 49,999.... 193 553 617.739 6 459,672 131,836 
50,000 to 99.9°9.... 160 934 1,035,707 11,828,475 931,537 
100.000 to 249,999.... 234 2,884 3,466,694 38,317,811 5.085.008 
250.000 to $99,.999.... 154 3,974 4,952,503 55,629,914 16.478.727 
500 000 to 999 999.... 108 4,629 5,889,632 75,869,995 46.373.693 
1.000.900 to 2,499.999.... 75 6.577 9,132,362 117,104,933 95.607,774 
2.500 000 to 4,999,999.... 30 5,711 7.850.626 106,158.619 119,209,815 
5,000,000 and over....... 15 6,164 9,562,451 125,250,379 106,640,792 
Ws Hitdntédns vebeeea 1,124 31,664 $42,750,662 $538, 460,629 $390,490,634 

—1935 Census of Manufactures. 

a total payroll of $42,750,662. The  bered 1,103, according to the 1935 Cen- 


cost of materials, containers, fuel and 
purchased electric energy was placed 
at $312,085,415. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
lists 46 manufacturers engaged wholly 
or principally in the design and print- 
ing of wallpaper. The value of wall- 
paper produced in 1939 was $24,953,- 
799, a decrease of 6.8 per cent from 
the 1937 total of $26,771,546. Wage 
earners in the industry numbered 4,054 
in 1939 as compared with 4,543 in 
1937; total payroll in 1939 was _ $5,- 
333,246 as compared to $5,455,289 in 
1937. The cost of materials, supplies, 
fuel and purchased electric energy 
amounted to $11,695,922 in 1939 as 
compared to $11,919,748 in 1937. 

The number of rolls manufactured 
in 1939 totaled 402,774,048 as compared 
to 411,186,355 in 1937, a decline of 2 
per cent. 

The value of paint and varnish 
brushes produced in 1937 amounted to 
$15.825,.838 as compared to $10,895,567 
in 1935. 

Production of 993 gum turpentine 
and rosin establishments was valued at 
$29,025,461 in 1937. 

The 1937 Census of Manufactures 
also listed 62 establishments engaged 
primarily in the manufacture of bone 
black, carbon black and lampblack, 
against 55 in 1935. Value of products 
amounted to $18,853,576 in 1937 and 
$14,811,298 in 1935. Bone black, alsu 
known as “char” or animal charcoal, 
is produced by the carbonization of 
bone in retorts; carbon black, by the 
imperfect combustion of natural gas; 
and lampblack, by the imperfect com- 
bustion of coal tar, wood tar, petroleum, 
resin, etc. 


Distribution 

Four major retail and wholesale 
markets in the paint and varnish in- 
dustry are paint and glass stores, hard- 
ware stores, lumber and building ma- 
terial dealers, and department stores, 
according to American Paint Journal. 
Other outlets include drug and general 
stores. 

Wholesale establishments of all types 
handling paints and varnishes num- 


sus of American Business, and their 
sales amounted to $240,921,000. 
PAINT AND VARNISH WHOLESALERS, 


1935 


Number Net sales 


Wholesalers proper 

Wholesale merchants .... 766 $65 051.000 

Importers 5 1,216,000 
Manufacturers’ sales 

Branches with stocks..... 265 168,189,000 
Manufacturers’ agents .... 67 6,465,000 


The 1935 Census of Retail Distribu- 
tion shows 8,910 paint, glass, wall pa- 
per stores, with sales of $127,049,000 in 
that year. The average number of full- 
time and part-time employes was 14,- 
907. Payroll amounted to $17,250,000. 

The 1937-38 Census Survey of 
Business, covering 11 per cent of these 
stores responsible for 20 per cent of 
the 1935 sales volume, showed that 
this group experienced a 26.1 per cent 
gain in sales for 1937 over 1935. 

A breakdown of sales of paint, glass, 
wall paper stores, including chains and 
independents, in 1935 was as follows: 


LOCATION AND SALES OF PAINT, 
GLASS, WALL PAPER STORES, 1935 
Stores Sales 
UNITED STATES..... 8,910 $127.049,000 
New ENGLAND... ....... 663 9,734,000 
Connecticut ...... oo mee 2,640,000 
DE sesenes Late a 52 444,000 
Massachusetts ........ 337 5,194.000 
New Hampshire ....... 35 396,000 
Rhode Island .......... 48 739,000 
ery od 30 321.000 
MINDLE ATLANTIC... .. 3,300 41,872,000 
i Ce . cvecuenés 452 7,074,000 
De ER <éeunenes 2.052 25.681,000 
Pennsylvania cheeeke 796 9.117,000 
East NorRTH CENTRAL 2.191 27,900,000 
PL <cctuabke sees . 682 8,253,000 
re subeacn 260 3.932,000 
Michigan ......:+¢: can 308 3.421.000 
Sh 264s bekeenee ea 8,600,000 
ar 253 3,694,000 
West NortTH CENTRAI 701 9.512.000 
er sweude 178 2.076.000 
Kansas .... ae 122 1,562,000 
Minnesota ..... ; “7 1.265, 000 
CO rrr er 202 3 116.000 
DEGREE. esccgescacesos 6} 1,133,00( 
North Dakota ..... ‘ 18 136,00¢ 
South Dakota ......... 23 224,00( 
SoutHwH ATLANTIC. ee 10,261, 0% 
PE sich 4acaaeeee 21 381.001 
District of Columbia... 37 1,570.000 
Th cipcseaeenes ' 118 2,428, 006 
SE nessccteuc 59 1,432,000 
Maryland ...... ielaics 105 1,325,001 
North Carolina ........ 36 926,001 
South Carolina ...... ‘ 20 345,000 
. ern ; 49 840,000 
West Virginia ..... es 85 1,004,006 
East SOUTH CENTRAL.. 239 4.627.006 
OO ea er 30 781,000 
CE  <i¢degeneeeu 120 1,453,000 
Mississippi ....... os 21 267.00 
Eo cccuxybanhené 68 2,126, 00/ 
West SoutH CENTRAL.... 358 7,626, 00( 
BO Pea 26 413,00 
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DO... «60066004080 47 7 
CA. os00tb ekcesan 76 1,210 000 
Dt atcedannehuerasee 209 5.071.090 
MOUNTAIN......... a 3,103,000 
po err 12 310,000 
Pe ccncechuachets 44 743,000 
i Vetesttiedtaenda . 18 449.000 
I eee 26 576,000 
DE cteseeeeres ae 5 97.000 
New Mexico ..... Jon 6 61,000 
7 Eee 23 717,000 
i 16 150,000 
Pte ceescesscsecseve 776 12,414.000 
ae 596 9,865,000 
DE: usc csnedeheeeds 63 742,000 
WORE «sc on eceeuee 117 1,807,000 


—1935 Census of Retail Distribution. 


The retail census also counted 21,149 
lumber and building-material dealers 
in 1935, including chains. Their sales, 
of all commodities, amounted to $866,- 
865. Hardware stores totaled 26,996, 
with sales aggregating $467,217,000. 
Sales of 9,637 hardware and farm im- 
plement dealers amounted to $291,762,- 
000. The census counted 4,201 depart- 
ment stores (doing a volume of busi- 
ness of more than $100,000 a year) and 
mail-order houses selling general mer- 
chandise. 

The 1935 Census of Service Estab- 
lishments counted 5,035 sign painting 
shops, with receipts of $14,048,000, 
compared with 3,007 shops in 1933, and 
receipts of $9,438,000. There were 
1,534 automobile paint shops in 1935, 
with receipts of $5,525,000. 


Associations 

American Bleached Shellac Manufac- 
turing Association, 70 Pine St., New 
York. 

American Lamp Black Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Inc., 141 Milk St., 
Boston. 

American Turpentine Farmers As- 
sociation, Valdosta, Ga. 

American Zinc Institute, Inc., 60 E. 
42nd St., New York. 

Institute of Paint and Varnish Re- 
search, 2201 New York Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Lead Industries Association, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. 

National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Association, 2201 New York Ave., N. 
W., Washington, D. C. 

National Wallpaper Wholesalers’ 
Association, 1709 Walnut St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Painting and Decorating Contractors 
of America, 828 Jefferson Bldg., Peoria, 
Ill. 

Wallpaper Cleaners Manufacturers 
Association, 1010 Pine St., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Wallpaper Institute, 19 W. 44th St., 
New York. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


American Paint Journal, 3713 Washing- 
ton Ave., St. Louis. Published by Amer- 
ican Paint Journal Co. Est. 1916. For 
paint and varnish and lacquer mfrs., 
their chemists and production men. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 5%x8. Type 
page, 4%x6%. Published Monday. Forms 
close Thursday. N.LA.A. statement on 


request. Agency discounts, 15-0. Mem- 
ber A.B.P. Circulation (ABC), 2,52: 


(gross), 1,842. Manufacturers, 39%; su- 
perintendents and chemists, 12%; whole- 
salers, 7%: raw material manufacturers 
17%; brokers and manufacturers’ agents, 
8%; salesmen, 7%; others, 10%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$60.00 $30.00 $16.50 

13 50.00 27.50 15.00 
26 45.00 25.00 13.75 
52 40.00 22.50 12.50 
Standard color, $15.00; except aluminum, 


bronze, gold and silver. 


American Paint and Oil Dealer, 3713 
Washington Ave., St. Louis. Published 
by American Paint Journal Co. Est. 1908. 
Free (controlled). Wholesalers and re- 
tailers of paint and related products. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th preceding. Forms close 
Ist preceding. N.1LA.A. statement on 
request. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (CCA), 25,865; (gross), 27,463. 
Retailers, 89%; wholesalers, 9%; others, 


2%. tates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $315.00 $165.00 $90.00 
6 280.00 150.00 85.00 
12 250.00 140.00 75.00 


Color rates on application. 

American Painter and Decorator, 3713 
Washington Ave., St. Louis. Published 
1y American Paint Journal Co. Est. 1924. 
Subscription, 50c. For painting and dec- 
rating contractors. Trim size, 5%x8. 
Type pages, 4%x6%. Published Ist. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-0 N.LA.A. statement on _ request. 


Circulation (CCA), 75,167; (gross), 76,969. 
Painting, paperhanging and decorating 
contractors, 94%; manufacturers of sup- 
plies, 1%; building maintenance (boss) 


painters, 4%; others, 1%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $310.00 $160.00 $90.00 
6 275.00 145.00 80.00 
12 250.00 137.50 72.50 


Industrial Finishing. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


National Paint Bulletin, Franconia, Alex- 
andria, Virginia. Published by Stewart 
Research Laboratory. Est. 1936. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type size, 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 5th. 


Agency discounts, 15-5. Circulation 

(Sworn), 1,660. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $75.00 $40.00 $25.00 
6 67.50 36.00 22.50 
12 60.00 32.00 20.00 


Standard color, $10.00. 

National Painters Magazine, 59 John St., 
New York. Published by Oil, Paint & 
Drug Pub. Co. Est. 1874. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 8%x1l1%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
lst. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(CCA), 60,973; (gross), 62,228, Painting 
and decorating contractors, 85%; whole- 
salers, 3%; salesmen, 3%; lumber dealers, 
4%; architects, 3%; others, 2%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $440.00 $220.00 $120.00 
6 415.00 210.00 115.00 
12 390.00 200.00 110.00 


Standard color, $70.00 page. 

Oil, Paint & Drug Reporter, 59 John St., 
New York. Published by Oil Paint and 
Drug Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1871. Sub- 
scription, $5. Type page, 8}#x13%, Pub- 
lished Monday. Forms close Wednesday 
noon preceding issue. Agencv discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (ABC), 6,035; (gross), 
7,019. Rates— 
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Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $90.00 $60.00 $42.00 
13 82.00 50.00 31.00 
26 78.00 46.00 29.00 
52 72.00 42.00 23.00 


Paint Industry, The. 220 S. i6th St. 
Philade:iphia. Published by G. B. Heckel. 
Est. 1885. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
10%,x13%. Type page, 8%x11%. Published 


15th. korms close 5th. Agency dis- 

counts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 1,072. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $65.00 $35.00 $20.00 
6 55.00 30.00 15.83 
12 50.00 27.50 15.00 


Standard color, $25, 

Paint and Varnish Production Manager, 
Mills Bldg., Washington, D.C. Est. 1911. 
Subscription, $3. Published Ist. Forms 
close 25th. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10. Agney discounts, 10-5. N.LA.A. 
statement on request. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 955, paid; free, 140; 
gross, 1,095. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $75.00 $45.00 $27.50 
6 70.00 42.00 26.00 
65.00 39.00 24.00 


12 
Standard color, $10.00; bleed, $10.00. 


Painter and Decorator, Lafayette, Ind. 
Published by Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers of Ameri- 
ca. Est. 1887. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 7x10. Type page, 5%x8. Published 
lst. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $300.00 $160.00 $85.00 
6 275.00 140.00 80.00 
12 250.00 130.00 40.00 


Color rates on request. 

Paint, Oil & Chemical Review, 537 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. Published by 
Trade Review Co., Inc. Est. 1883. For 
the paint, varnish and lacquer manufac- 
turing industry. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
every other Thursday. Forms close 10 
days preceding. N.ILA.A, statement on 
request. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circu- 
lation (ABC), 1,606; (gross), 2,111. Paint 
and varnish manufacturers, 42%; manu- 
facturers of raw materials. 14%: chem- 
ists and superintendents, 24%; salesmen, 
3%; wholesalers and retailers, 3%; brok- 
ers, etc., 7%; others, 7%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$85.00 51.00 $30.50 
13 80.00 48.00 29.00 
26 70.00 42.00 25.00 
Color rates on request; bleed, 10%. 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers, 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Weekly Naval Stores Review, 206 East 
Bay St., Savannah, Ga. Published by Re- 
view Ptg. Co. Est. 1890. Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, 7%x10%. Type page, 7x9. 
Published Saturday. Forms close Thurs- 


day. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Months 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 65.00 $ 36.00 $ 19.00 
6 330.00 175.00 100.00 
12 600.00 330.00 185.00 


Western Paint Review, 1206 Maple Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Published by Lin- 
ley Pub. Co. Est. 1920. Subscription, 50c. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 10th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 
6,077, (gross), 6,258. Painting contrac- 
tors, 76%; dealers, 14%; manufacturers, 
6%: others, 4%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $75.00 $45.00 
6 100.00 60.00 35.00 
12 90.00 50.00 30.00 

CANADA 


Canadian Paint & Varnish Magazine, 
481 University Ave., Toronto, Canada. 
Published by MacLean Pub. Co., Ltd. 
Est. 1927. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (CCAB), 2,125. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $60.00 $35.00 $21.00 
6 53.00 30.00 18.00 

12 48.00 26.50 15.00 


Color, $20.00 page; bleed, 10% 
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REACHES THE 
IMPORTANT PERSONNEL 
IN PAPER AND PULP 








4 4 


LZ 
PAPER WORLD 











PENETRATION j 


The Paper Industry and Paper World penetrates 
the paper and pulp manufacturing industry in a 
way unapproached by any other paper published 
in this field as shown by the following: 


residents, Vice Presidents, Secretaries 
asurers, Directors and General Managers 
4 
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\ if BASES ted 124 
A 
= LARGEST NET PAID CIRCULATION OF ANY MAGAZINE 
“aidiceenedtie \ Total Paper PUBLISHED IN THIS FIELD—ALL VOLUNTARY SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
J cnuiactering] OVER 80% OF WHICH (4300) ARE INDIVIDUALS, (Not an 
\ ee aa Seema, © ant aoe Association Medium). 
oe oe ll ’ 4662 
=e The men who operate paper and pulp mills are those who 


influence the buying of machinery, equipment, and materials. 
To reach them each month is to help you share in the vast 
purchases of this enormous market. 


Heads of Mil! Departments: Em, 
visors, Personnel Dire 
F 


salety Engineers Sal 


on 








No other publication in this manufacturing field gives such 
large and penetrating circulation as The Paper Industry and 
Paper World. 


Its companion publication, Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 
and Engineering Handbook is the annual Buyers’ Reference 
pA Book of the paper and pulp manufacturing industry. Not a 
CIRCULATION directory, it is a condensed, standardized buyer's catalogue 
5164 of equipment and materials for the paper and pulp manufac- 
turer. Distribution of this book is controlled (free) to a selected 
group of key executives in every operating paper and pulp mill 


in the United States and Canada. 


Concentrate your advertising effort in these two media — ob- 
taining our special combination rate. Our representative will 
gladly outline the advantages that are to be gained in this 


market. 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
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59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Paper, Paper Products 


(See also Advertising: Chemical Process Industries; Packaging; Printing, Publishing: Business Equipment) 





| 1940 there were 726 paper mills 
and 245 pulp mills in the United States, 
as compared with 735 and 250, respec- 
tively, in 1939. Distribution of these 
mills by states was as follows, accord- 
ing to a breakdown published in the 
Paper Industry and Paper World: 
PULP AND PAPER MILLS (1940) 


Paper Pulp 

Alabama , 5 5 
Arkansas 2 2 
California hak 13 0 
Colorado - . ; ; 1 0 
Connecticut : : 32 0 
Delaware , : : 5 0 
District of Columbia.... | 0 
Florida < ‘ cunee 4 5 
Georgia ; : 3 2 
Illinois : 27 0 
Indiana ‘ 7 : wil 14 0 
Iowa sée ‘ $ 0 
Kansas .... : 2 0 
Louisiana ee 8 7 
rer ar 26 31 
Maryland P s i) 1 
Massachusetts 90 2 
Michigan .. 56 10 
Minnesota ; 10 10 
Mississippi ; 3 3 
eae 1 0 
New Hampshire 28 6 
New Jersey oes 40 1 
New York .. : 21 45 
North Carolina és - 8 6 
Ohio poe 48 3 
Oregon rT 6 11 
Pennsylvania 54 11 
Rhode Island nea ee 1 0 
South Carolina ... $ 4 
Tennessee ... 7 3 
Texas . 2 1 
Vermont 8 3 
Virginia . 14 1 
Washington 5 se abe i Sc 13 25 
West Virginia ‘ 5 1 
Wisconsin : 51 36 

Total ‘ 726 245 

Paper and paperboard tonnage pro- 


duced in the United States in 1939 has 
been estimated at 13,441,500 tons, ac- 
cording to the American Paper and 
Pulp Association. This figure com- 
pares with a production figure of 11,- 
380,814 tons in 1938, and of 12,837,003 
tons in 1937. 
Paper production by types in 1939 
and 1938 was as follows: 
PAPER PRODUCTION 


Tons——— 
1938? 1939? 
Paperboard 5,103,767 6,100,000 
Wrapping 1,865,856 2,214,000 
Book 1,306,814 1,512,000 
Newsprint 832,331 963,500 
Building 570,454 (*) 
Tissue 548,943 626,500 
Writing 511,719 612,000 
Groundwood, Printing 
and Specialty (*) 497,000 
Cover ; 20,216 21,500 
All other 620,714 895,000 
Total 11,380,814 13,441,500 
1U. S. Bureau of Census figures. ? Amer- 


can Paper and Pulp Association estimates. 

Included in “All Other.”’ 

Pulp production in 1939 reached a 
total of 7,107,000 tons, according to the 
United States Pulp Producers Associa- 
tion. This was substantially above the 
1938 total of 5,600,613 tons. Production 
in 1939 was divided as follows: 


PULP PRODUCTION (1939) IN TONS 
Sulphate 

Unbleached ..... 2,560,000 

Bleached 432,000 
Sulphite 

Bleached 1,230,000 

Unbleached 740,000 


Mechanical 1,450,000 
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TOTAL WOOD PULP PRODUCTION. CONSUMPTION, IMPORTS 
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Soda 465,000 
Other 230,000 
Total 7,107,000 


Considerably more pulp was con- 
sumed by the rayon and staple fiber 
industry of the world in 1939 than in 
1938. World production of rayon was 
up 14 per cent over 1938, while staple 
fiber production gained 7 per cent. To- 
tal world rayon production gained 10 
per cent in 1939 over 1938. 

The production of staple fiber in the 
United States reached a new high in 
1939, gaining 77 per cent over 1938, 
while rayon yarn after declining in 
1938, gained 29 per cent in 1939 for 
a new peak. The combined production 
of rayon yarn and staple fiber in the 


October 25, 1940 


—Paper Trade Journal. 
United States in 1939 was 34 per cent 
ahead of 1938. 

Imports of wood pulp into the United 
States in 1939 were estimated at 2,026,- 
297 tons by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. Approximate value 
was $76,000,000. Total import tonnage 
was divided as follows: Sulphite, 1,135,- 
302; sulphate, 654,419; mechanical, 
227,432; soda, 8,952, and other grades, 
192. 

About 65 per cent of the total ton- 
nage came from Sweden, Finland and 
Norway, while Canada supplied about 
31.5 per cent. 

According to figures published in the 
Paper Trade Journal, exports of wood 
pulp from the United States regis- 
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tered a very slight loss in tonnage in 
1939 as compared with 1938, totaling Pulp and Paper Mills Classified According to Output, 1937 
139,504 tons valued at $6,493,140. ager Pulp ~ ‘Paper 
. . . « 0. 0 440, O 
Exports of paper and paperboard, as pont ne Value of poet ad Value of 
estimated by the Bureau of Foreign Annual Production lishments products lishments products 
and Domestic Commerce, totaled 266, 5.000 to $ 19,999 EE eR 2 ones aa 3 $ oe,eer 
079 tons in 1939. This total was divid an. <p Tceeenenrseeesen ae 866.818 98 2,227,516 
ed as follows: Boards, 103,384; wrap- 100.000 to + 29 4.763, 664 3 12 141,708 
: . as 99 ARQ: fino ‘ “ar = - Seeaeeregenpesasean: 25 ,106,932 38,469,172 
ping, 41,104; printing, 22,463; fine, 20,- 500,000 to  999.999.................... 38 28° 959,028 152 112'961,515 
498, newsprint, 13,495, and miscel- 1,000.000 to 2,499,999..........ccccceeees 55 83,710 063 163 254,859,660 
' 99 2.500.000 to 4,999,999. ...........ceeeeeee 21 72,355,987 § 300,671,314 
laneous, 65,225. 5,000,000 and over............ eeu: oe 47,223,880 29 236,330,494 
Invested capita] in the pulp and pa- one ——_—_ — —_—_ 
per industry is considerably in excess _ Total haba d b0sbb0bOEEROS6O0 + bE OOK SCENE 194 $247,191, 957 647 $957,939,764 
of one billion dollars. Some estimates *Total included in following division. . 
place it at one and a half billion. —1937 Census of Manufactures. 
The 1939 Census of Manufactures 


lists 638 establishments in the paper 
and paperboard industry, as compared 
to 647 in 1937. Employes averaged 
110,575 in 1939; wages amounted to 
$142,560,328. The value of products 
was placed at $933,015,664, 2.6 per cent 
less than in 1937. Cost of materials, 
supplies, fuel, purchased electrical en- 
ergy and contract work amounted to 
$532,260,521 in 1939, 6.2 per cent less 
than the 1937 figure. 

In 1937 it was estimated that the pa- 
per and allied products industry con- 
sumed 1,280,316 tons of anthracite coal; 
15,447,254 tons of bituminous coal; 85,- 
599 tons of coke; 5,194,920 barrels of 
fuel oil, and 27,210,578 thousand cubic 
feet of natural and manufactured gas, 
and purchased 3,236,120,430 kilowatt 
hours of electric energy. 

The last detailed power figures avail- 
able are for 1929, when primary horse- 
power totaled 2,968,431. There were 
2,248 steam engines, producing 533,968 
hp.; 717 steam turbines, producing 
746,988 hp.; 1,706 water wheels and 
turbines, producing 896,073 hp.; and 
70,013 electric motors, producing 2,000,- 
945 hp. Of these electric motors, 45,- 
543, producing 1,200,526 hp., are driven 
by current generated within the estab- 
lishment. 

The paper industry employs large 
boiler capacity to produce steam for 
processing as well as for machinery op- 
eration. The making of pulp and paper 











it for wrapping and perform other op- 
erations. There are about 2,000 con- 
verters whose products are valued at 
about $500,000,000 annually. They sell 
chiefly to jobbers. 

In 1935, approximately 6,125,798 tons 
of paper and paperboard were used by 
the converting industry, according to 
figures compiled by The Converter. 
This was 58.5 per cent of the total ton- 
nage of 10,479,095 produced. In 1937, 
based on a total tonnage increase of 
66.7 per cent, the converting industry 
bought 10,211,704 tons, or 65.6 per cent 
of the 15,688,144 tons produced. 

Paper mill and pulp mill machinery 
production reported to the 1937 Census 
of Manufactures was valued at $33,- 
176,585. This compares with a $14,- 
829,149 production in 1935. 

Paper bag manufacturing in 1937, 
exclusive of those made in paper mills, 
was done by 107 plants. Value of pro- 
duction was $82,458,263; cost of mate- 
rials, fuel and purchased electric 
energy, $53,423,931, and value added by 
manufacture, $29,034,332. 

Envelopes were produced in 1937 by 
162 plants, total value of the product 
being $51,289,922. Cost of materials, 


fuel and purchased electric energy was 
$25,106,584, and value added by manu- 
facture, $26,183,338. 

Wallpaper valued at $24,953,799 was 
produced by 46 establishments in 1939. 


Associations 

American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion, 122 E. 42nd St., New York. 

Kraft Paper Association, 19 W. 44th 
St., New York. 

National Paperboard Association, 80 
E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

National Paper Trade Association of 
U. S., 220 E. 42nd St., New York. 

Paper Bag Manufacturers Institute, 
369 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Pulp and Paper Plate Associates of 
America, 2 Lafayette St., New York. 

Tag Manufacturers Institute, 370 
Lexington Ave., New York. 

Tissue Association, 19 W. 44th St., 
New York. 

Transparent Bag and Envelope Asso- 
ciation, 11 W. 42nd St., New York. 

United States Pulp Producers Asso- 
ciation, 122 E. 42nd St., New York. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


: American Box Maker. none. Rates—1l page, $100; % page, $60; 
recom! <p — peer wena and See Packaeine.) . pame, $46. 
& Gress cont © we wee == ens: > A. &. M. E. Mechanical Catalog Directory. Official Board Markets, The, 228 N. La 
ment necessary includes a variety of (See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) Salle St., Chicago. Subscription, $12. 


power transmission equipment, pumps 


American Paper Merchant, 111 W. Wash- 


Trim size, 8%x1l. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Saturday. Forms close Friday. 


and piping, materials handling, venti- ~~ ig A A nae, ~ ag ae an Sew- Other information on request to pub- 
: : e : ar *u shing Co. Sst. 1920. ubscrip- lisher. 
lating, machine shop and maintenance tion, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type Page, omecial Container Directory and Package 
equipment. 7%x10. Published Bete, 7 verme — Adverttcer 
: » f Sant : 8th. Agency discounts, 10-2. reulation > ms 
The paper industry is divided into fcaikess Ganhements, 2206. tahapo (See PACKAGING.) : 
two major branches—cultural, or writ- Times 1 Page Page % Page hewn Se, one Pause paaester, A 
: inti ; 90. 45.00 5.00 st.. . ash. ublishe 
ing and printing papers, and mechani- é +30,00 ¥92:00 $36.00 = Consolidated Pub.’Co. Est. 1927, Sub 
eal, or coarse papers. Printing and 12 72.50 40.00 30.00 ge Trim aise, SWz1t%. Type 
eae Ste ‘ , . 3) ’ . sne . rms 
writing papers generally are trade Standard color, $10.00: bleed, 10%. close .— Agency discounts. 0-2. Circu- 
marked and distributed to printers Converter, Conway Bldg., Chicago. Pub- ation (Publisher's Statement), 1,955. 
h h jobbe 1] ° " lished by Howard Pub. Co. Est. 1927. Rates— 
through jo rs, usually On an CXCiU- Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
sive franchise basis. pare, 74x10. Published ist, Ferme close 1 $125.00 $80.00 $50.00 
: . 2 1. Agency scounts, 2. rcuiation, 7 100.00 70.00 40.00 
There are about 3,000 jobbers in the 2,500. Rates— ; 13 90:00 55.00 30:00 
country, about 500 being engaged in —— A arene saute i i Tth insertion in a 7 insertion contract 
: : : sn tt ‘9. . «i. and 13th insertion in a 13 insertion con- 
distribution of printing papers and the 6 68.00 40.00 23.50 tract provide for space in annual review 
remainder distributing wrapping pa- m — _ oe 10.00 4 - a i0% number. Color, $35 extra; bleed, 15% 
pers, twine and specialties to retailers ¢yfr,) °°?" ae ee above page rates. 


Paper and Paper Products, 41 Park Row, 


and industrial users. Newsprint is at New York City. Published by Walden 
usually sold direct to newspapers, the (See bg > . Sone ©, Mott, sue. Est. 1884. | a 

» . Lockwood's Directory of the Paper an tion, 2. Trim size, 12%x17%. Type 
largest users on contract. Allied Trades, 15 W. 47th St.. New York. page, 11%x16. Published Sth and 20th. 


Converters play an important part in 
the field. They convert paper into en- 
velopes, bags and other specialties, wax 
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Lockwood Trade Journal 

Trim size, 5% x9. 
Published Nov. 1. 
Agency discounts, 


Published by 
Co. Subscription, $7.50. 
Type page, 4%x7%. 
Forms close Oct. 10. 


Forms close 2nd and 16th. Agency dis- 
counts, 16-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 3,001. Inch rates—1 time, 


$2.50; 12 times, $1.50; 24 times, $1.25. 
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Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue, 59 East 
Van Buren St., Chicago. For paper and 
pulp mill officials and production exec- 
utives Published by Fritz Publications, 
Inc. Est, 1923. Free (controlled). Trim 
size, 84x1ll. Type page, 7x10. Published 
annually in June. Forms close April 30th. 
Agence, discuvunts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 2,700. tates—-l page, $150; 3 
pawes, $350; 0 pages, $600; lu pages, $Y0U. 
Special one-time (1 page, $125) when 
combined with a minimum of six half 
pages (or its monetary equivalent) in 
the Paper Industry and Paper World. 
Special rates for furnished inserts. 

For adut.iondi adia see pa,e 35. 
Paper & Twine Journal, 13860 Broadway, 
New York City Published by Paper & 
Twine Journal Publ. Co. Est, 1927. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 12th. 
Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), net paid 3,824, 
(gross), 4.942. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $90.00 $55.00 $35.00 
H 80.00 50.00 30.00 
12 75.00 45.00 25.00 


Paper Catalog, 41 Park Row, New York. 
Published by Walden Sons & Mott, Inc. 
Est. 1909. Subscription, $1 per year—2 
editions. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 5x 


7% Published in 6 editions for sepa- 
rate sections of U. S. each edition iis 
published semi-annually. Agency dis- 
counts, none. Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement). 12,000 for 6 months—1 issue 
of each edition. Rates on application. 
The Paper Industry and Paper World, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. Published 
by Fritz Publications, Inc Est. 1919. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. N.L 
A.A. statement on reouest Member A. 
Lb. P. Circulation (ABC), 5,008; (gross). 
6,000, Paper and pulp manufacturing 
companies, officials, production execu- 
tives and operators, 90%; others, 10%. 
Rates— 


‘Limes 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $105.00 $60.00 $35.00 
6 100.00 55.00 32.50 
12 95.00 50.00 30.00 


Standard color, $25 for red; $40 other 
colors; bleed, $15.00. 
For additional data see page 330. 

The Paper Mill & Wood Pulp News, 1440 
Broadway, New York City. Published by 
L. D. Post, Ine. Est. 1878. Subscription, 
$4. Tyne page, 7x10. Trim size, 8%x 
11% Published Saturday Forms close 
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Member A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 2,089; 
Paper and pulp manufac- 
mill paper and pulp salesmen, exporters 
and salesmen, 8%; machinery 
ment mfrs. and dealers, 12%; 


Standard color, 
Paper Progress, 812 
Published bv 
Subscription, 
Type pane, 442 x6. 


Road, Cleve- 


$1ze, O%X7T%. 


Standard color, 


Paper Trade Journal, 15 W. 47th St., New 
. Published by Lockwood Trade 
Subscription, $4. 


Published Thursday. 


paper merchants, 


and pulp mfg., 
7% ; machinery, 17 


Standard color, $40.00; bleed, 15%. 


Post’s Paper Mill Directory, 
Published bv 


Published January. 
Agency discounts, 15-0%. 


$30.00 extra. 
Source of Supply Directory. Conway Bldg., 
Published annually, 
by Howard Pub. Co. 


November Ist. Subscription, 


Agency discounts, 10-2. 


lation (Publisher's Statement), 4,000. 
Rates—1l1 page, $50; % page, $27.50. 
Southern Pulp and Paper Journal, 303 
Mortgage Guarantee Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Published by Ernest H. Abernethy Pub. 
Co., Ine. Est. 1938. Subscription $3 
Type size, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close 30th of preceding month. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 1,790. Rates— 


‘Limes 1 Page M%» s’age 4% Page 
$100.00 $55.00 $35.00 
7 90.00 50.00 30.00 
80.00 45.00 25.00 


13 
Color (red) $25 extra; other colors, $30 
extra; bleed, 10% extra. 

Shears, 

(See PACKAGING.) 

Sweet's Catalog File for the Process In- 
dustries. 

(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 
Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers, 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
Walden’s A. B. C. Guide, 41 Park Row, 
New York City. Published annually by 
Walden Sons & Mott, Ine. Est. 1887. 
Price, $2. Type page, 5x8. Published 
Jan. lst. Forms close Nov. 1. Agency 
discounts, 10-2. Rates—l1 page, $50; % 
page, $30. 

CANADA 


National Directory of the Canadian Pulp 
& Paper Industries in Canada, Garden- 
vale, One Published by National Busi- 
ness Publications, Ltd. Price, $3. Type 
page, 4x7. Published annually in Novem- 
ber. Agency discounts, 10-2. Rates—1 
page, $50; % page, $30; % page, $20. 
Pulp & Paper Magazine of Canada, Gar- 
denvale, Que. Published by National 
Business Pubs., Ltd. Official organ Tech- 
nical Section, Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association. Est. 1903. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 11%x8%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close list. Con- 
vention issue is 13th of year and is pub- 
lished in February. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (CCAB), Dec., 1939, 
2.680. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $75.00 $50.00 
7 90.06 54.00 36.00 
13 75.00 45.00 25.00 


Pulp & Paper Manual, Canada, Garden- 
vale, Que. Published by National Busi- 
ness Pubs., Ltd. Type page. 7x10. Pub- 
lished annually. Agency discounts, 10-2. 
Rates—1 page, $100: 2 pages, $180; % 
page, $55; ™4 page, $35. 
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The Practical Magazine of Photography 


HOTO TECHN 


1. WHAT KIND OF PUBLICATION IS IT? 


The only practical magazine of photography, brought out 
by the largest publisher of business and professional 
papers in the world. 


2. WHO ARE ITS READERS? 


The advanced workers in photography — they who make 
it a paying profession and those to whom it is a serious, 
advanced art — the industrial, commercial, scientific, il- 
lustrative, medical, news, portrait, intermediate and ad- 
vanced amateur. 


3. WHAT IS ITS CIRCULATION ? 


The advertiser in 1941 is assured 20,000 minimum dis- 
tribution to this concentrated group of high-buying power. 
As of October, 1940, more than 12,000 of these were 
net paid at $5.00 per year. 


4. HOW DOES IT DIFFER FROM OTHER 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLICATIONS ? 


PHOTO TECHNIQUE is the practical working tool for which 
the important photographer pays the high price of $5.00 
for twelve issues — because he needs the editorial con- 
tents better to perform the work he is doing — because 
he needs the advertising to keep pace with developments. 









For Photographic 
anufacturers 











This easy-to-find folder 
contains PHOTO TECH- 
NIQUE Market and 
Media Data for the 
manufacturer of pho- 
tographic supplies and 
his advertising agency. 
Included are: Market, 
Circulation, Editorial 
Policy, Advertising 
Rates, Mechanical 
Specifications, etc. 


F| Be Sure You Have 
A Copy in Your Files 
py a_i 
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5. DOES PHOTO TECHNIQUE REPRESENT A 
CONCENTRATED BUYING POWER? 


There is no other publication to compare with it. Its cir- 
culation is self-leveling to the select group of professionals 
and amateurs who can afford this publication, and, 
consequently, can and do buy photographic supplies and 
equipment in large quantities. There is no waste circula- 
tion to occasional users of inexpensive equipment. 


6. ARE PHOTO TECHNIQUE ADVERTISING 
RATES HIGHER THAN THOSE FOR 
OTHER PUBLICATIONS ? 


That depends on what you are buying. PHOTO TECHNIQUE 
sells its advertisers ‘‘purchasing power"’. By this criterion 
—the exceptionally high individual annual purchasing 
power of the average reader — PHOTO TECHNIQUE rates 
are a bargain. 

When you consider the quality of PHOTO TECHNIQUE’s 
concentrated market of professional and expert amateur 
photographers, with their record of spending an average 
of more than $1,000.00 apiece for supplies and equip- 
ment each year, you can no longer use the yardstick of 
“dollars per thousand readers.’ More applicable is a 
scale of ‘‘cents per hundred dollars of reader purchasing 
power."’ 


PHOTO TECHNIQUE SERVES 
THE SUCCESSFUL PHOTOGRAPHERS OF AMERICA 


Photo Technique 
330 West 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 
aS 


See also advertisements of the Associated Business Papers Inc., 
and the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, in the index section. 
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Photography 


(See Also Motion Picture Industry, Amusements) 





Arnonrarive sources indicate 
that the photographic industry is likely 
to continue its advances on three major 
fronts; Greater usage in commercial 
and scientific fields, continued interest 
of the amateur, and an expanded use 


of photography in national defense 
preparations. 
One of the best indicators of busi- 


ness conditions in this industry, as re- 
ported by Charles Abel, executive man- 
ager of the Photographers’ Association 
of America, was the increasing num- 


ber of exhibitors at the 1940 conven- 
tion. Some 149 exhibitors offered 
products in or allied to the photo- 


graphic field, an increase of 30 per cent 
over the 1938 total. 

The most recent estimates available 
indicate that there are about 85 man- 
ufacturers of cameras, 300 companies 
making sensitized materials, lenses and 


other accessories and about 600 com- 
panies producing specialties, frames 
and other items used by or sold 
through photographic studios and 
photo-supply houses. 

The Commercial Photographer re- 
ports that whether the United States 


enters the war or not, photography will 
be of increasing importance in the 
work of national defense, as its use is 
essential in all branches of the military 
and naval services. One defense bottle- 
neck which is rapidly being corrected is 
still the production of sufficient optical 
glass for lenses, range finders and 
other instruments. Until this country 
hegan to appreciate what modern mech- 
anized war meant in increased produc- 
tion of airplanes and ordnance, it was 
thought that productive capacity of 
optical glass had been sufficiently in- 
creased since the World War. That is 
no longer the case now that airplanes 
and guns must be produced, and 
equipped with all needed accessories, in 
quantities twenty times those first 
anticipated. 

Nor is the war likely to cause such 
a terrific upset in the photographic in- 
dustry as was the case in 1914. Then 
the United States was dependent on the 
warring powers for chemicals, dyes, 
optical glass, blanc fixe for coating 
paper, aside from many other less im- 
portant products. Today all of these 
are made over here, many of them bet- 
ter and all at least as good as those 
formerly imported. 


Manufacturers of photographic ap- 
paratus and materials and projection 
apparatus included 109 establishments 
with total production valued at $115,- 
887,589, in the 1937 Census of Manu- 
factures. This compares with products 
valued at $73,966,259 manufactured by 
118 units in the industry in 1935. The 
number of wage earners increased 53.8 
per cent from 12,000 reported for 1935, 


to 18,450 for 1937, and wages paid in- 
creased 82.7 per cent, from $15,807,322 
to $28,875,712. 

A breakdown of the principal output 
ef the industry is given as follows: 

PRODUCTION OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 

APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES, 1937 
Cameras (including motion-pic- 

ture) on sah kite ole ack Oa ewer $12,409,961 
Projectors, total value....... $7,154,825 

Motion-picture: 

Standard-gauge (35 mm): 


I os neat 46 de peeweews 4,093 
ee chews ccocce SEO 

Substandard-gauge (less than 

35 mm): 
Number 114,593 
ae $4,869,156 
Other 

Number ... 104,065 
Value ee pil $290,461 

Films (motion-picture and other, 
exclusive of X-ray films)......$49,502,783 
X-ray films nhs ia ee Ul 
Sensitized photographic paper... .$12,285,739 


Photo-copying paper: 
Blueprint ence idiaonee ...-. $3,086,408 
Brown, or black and white..... $3,933,994 

Sensitized plates and slides....... $876,756 

Other photographic apparatus and 
PEE bd 6p nccnescectnes conese 


$112,513,073 


$13,847,025 


Total Value ..... , 

The following figures from. the 
records of Charles Abel Incorporated, 
give some indication of the size of the 
various branches of the photographic 
industry: 


PHOTOGRAPHIC UNITS 

Portrait photographers .. - 11,579 
Commercial photographers 7,376 
Portrait and commercial photogra- 

phers (duplications eliminated) . 14,789 
mete MRIMOTS s<cccces ‘ a 5,474 
Portrait and commercial photogra- 

phers and photo finishers (duplica- 

tions eliminated) .. ieseesis Baenee 
Illustrative and advertising photog- 

raphers ‘ , ‘ . 1,612 
Photographers in industrial, educa- 

tional, scientific and similar estab- 

lishments or institutions . . 568 
News and press photographers 1,609 
Blue-printers and photo-copyists 

(operators of Photostat, Rectigraph 

and similar equipment) 1,204 


Recognized dealers in photo supplies 2,677 
Recognized dealers in photo supplies 


and photo finishers (duplications 
eliminated) (6eende ae’ ‘ 7,246 
This rather complicated tabulation 


is necessary because the great major- 
ity of firms in professional photogra- 
phy engage in more than one type of 
camera work and because nearly all 
recognized dealers also operate photo 
finishing plants. 


Distribution 

The rush to enter the hobby of 
amateur photography appears to be 
slowing up, and with it the increase in 
photo supply outlets, although 2,677 are 
listed in mid-1940 as compared with 
1.670 in 1938. Much of this increase 
was accounted for during the first part 
of 1940 and from now on it is doubtful 
that the number will continue to jump 
at the rate of 500 or more a year. 

There are approximately 37,000 retail 
outlets for photo supplies, including 
drug stores, department stores, camera 
shops, photo finishers, and professional 
photographers. 
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Amateur Photography 

Estimates as to the number of cam- 
eras in the hands of amateurs today 
run into astronomical figures. A con- 
servative figure is 40,000,000 

The amateur camera fan, although 
his numbers may not have expanded as 
rapidly in the past year as in those 
just previous when candidness came in 
vogue, still constitutes a vital market. 

There are two classes of amateurs- 
those who “press the button” and let 
the photo finisher do the rest, and those 
who prefer to make photography a 
genuine interest or hobby and therefore 
finish their own work. This applies just 
as much to the minicam fan or the 
home movie enthusiast as it does to the 
amateur who makes still pictures with 
a hand camera, be it a box or an elab- 
orate folding affair. Of the latter there 
are legions. 

About one person in every three in 
this country owns a camera, and yet 
the saturation point is not even in sight. 
A few million cameras are rather con- 
stantly in use, at least over every week- 
end during the spring and summer 
months. Probably well over 500,000 
amateurs have their own darkrooms or 
at least enough equipment to do their 
own finishing. The multitude of inex- 
pensive accessories thrown on the mar- 
ket during the past year or two has 
expanded this figure greatly—today 
there may be a million. 

According to Popular Photography, 
color photography in itself is opening 
up increasingly greater markets and 
cpportunities in the photographic field. 
Production of cameras suitable for use 
in color photography has expanded con- 
siderably, with prices ranging from $10 
upwards. 

Several surveys have indicated that 
the amateur camera fan, on the aver- 
age, spends more for his hobby than his 
income may warrant, and that high- 
priced articles are often sold to those 
whose income would not ordinarily war- 
rant such expenditures for pleasure. 
One of these surveys was made by U. S. 
Camera Magazine, covering 551 of this 
publication’s subscribers. 

Of this number (of which less than 
19 per cent were professional photog- 
raphers) there were 34 who spent more 
than $1,000 annually on photography. 
Only 24 spent less than $25. The 
largest single groups were the 70 
spending $100 a year; the 50 spending 
$200 a year, and the 49 spending $150 
a year. The average for the 551 was 
$271. 


Photo Finishing 


A total of 1,002 photo finishing lab- 
oratories were shown in the 1935 Cen- 
sus of Service Establishments. The 
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establishments reporting were those 
engaged primarily in developing films 
and in printing and enlarging for 
amateur photographers. Agencies for 
photo-finishing laboratories located in 
retail stores or other service establish- 
ments are not included in this classifi- 
cation. 

Receipts of the 1,002 reporting lab- 
oratories were $8,388,000 in 1935. Full- 
time and part-time employes numbered 
2,472, and payroll totaled $2,439,000. 


Commercial Photography 

In professional work, the commercial 
branch is the fastest growing division. 
New uses are being found continuously 
for photography and despite the fact 
that photography itself is still a small 
industry in total volume and in num- 
bers of people employed, it impinges on 
practically every other industry. 

It is photography, used in the labora- 
tory, that assures the steel industry its 
products are meeting specifications; it 
is photography that produces the beau- 
tiful wood-grain finishes that orna- 
ment the instrument boards of all mod- 
ern automobiles; it is photography that 
has replaced the heavy sample cases 
and bulky trunks that formerly trav- 
eled the country aiding perspiring sales- 
men to sell goods. It is photography 
that looks through you and tells the 
doctor and dentist what ails you; it is 
photography that solves crimes and ap- 
prehends criminals. It is photography 
that educates our children, that enter- 
tains us and enriches our lives. And, 
finally, it is photography upon which 
all industries, businesses and profes- 
sions rely in order to sell their goods, 
products or services. All of this is in- 
cluded in commercial photography. 


Portrait Photography 

Portrait photography has been feel- 
ing the inroads of various types of com- 
petition for some years. One result has 
been that the exclusive portrait studios 
are more and more becoming concen- 
trated in the cities, while photogra- 
phers in the smaller towns and commu- 
nities have been forced to branch out 
and include in their work such commer- 
cial photography as is to be had in 
their localities, as much local photo 
finishing as they can get, and in addi- 
tion enter energetically into the sale of 
photographic supplies. But a peculiar 
thing is that despite all this the num- 
ber of exclusive portrait studios has 
grown rather than shrunk. 

In the portrait field there are a num- 
ber of chains, operating two to 30 
studios each, and one large chain of 
approximately 250 studios, all in de- 
partment stores. In portrait photogra- 
phy, there are a large number of itiner- 
ant photographers, probably 2,000 to 
3.000. 


Associations 
Master Photo Finishers of America, 
108 W. Michigan Ave., Jackson, Mich. 
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National Photographic Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 

National Photographic Mount Manu- 
facturers Association, 2125 N.B.C. 
Bldg., Cleveland. 

Photographers’ Association of Amer- 
ica, 520 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 

Photographic Manufacturers’ & Dis- 


tributors’ Bureau, 299 Broadway, New 
York. 

Biological Photographic Association, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Photographic Society 
10414—111th Street, Richmond 
New York. 


of America, 
Hill, 


Publications 
(Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


American Annual of Photography, 353 
Newbury St., Boston, Mass. Published 
by American Photographic Pub. Co. Est. 
1886. Subscription, $1.50. Type page, 
5%x8. Published Oct. Forms close Aug. 
lst. Circulation (Sworn), 17,891. Rates— 
1 page, $120; % page, $70; % page, $40. 


The American Camera Trade, 22 E. 12th 


St., Cincinnati, O. Published by Auto- 
mobile Digest Pub. Corp. Est. 1938. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 6%x9%. Type 


size, 5 3/16x8. Published list. Forms close 


20th. Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 3.250, tates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$100.00 $50.00 $25.00 

6 90.00 45.00 22.50 

12 85.00 40.00 21.25 


American Photography, 353 Newbury St., 


Boston. Published by American Pho- 
tographic Pub. Co. Est. 1879. Subscrip- 
tion, $2.50. Trim size, 7%x9%. Type 
page, 5%x8. Published 18th. Forms 
close 2nd. Agency discounts, 0-2. Cir- 
culation (Swern), 28,592. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $180.00 $96.00 $55.00 
6 165.00 88.00 50.00 
12 150.00 80.00 45.00 


The Camera, 153 N. 7th St., Philadelphia. 


Published by Frank V. Chambers. Est. 
1899. Subscription, $2.50. Trim _ size, 
7%x10%. Type page, 5%x8. Published 
20th. Forms close 10th. Discounts, 15-0. 


Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 13.- 


875. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$138.00 $74.00 $40.00 

6 128.00 68.00 37.00 
12 118.00 64.00 34.00 
Camera Craft, 425 Bush St., San Fran- 
cisco. Est. 1900. Subscription, $2.50. 
Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 5%xs8. 


Published 18th. Forms close 8th. Agency 


discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 14.231. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$96.00 $48.00 $24.00 
6 86.40 43.20 21.60 
12 76.80 38.40 19.20 
Commercial Photographer, 520 Caxton 
Bldg., Cleveland. Published by Charles 
Abel, Inc. Est. 1925. Subscription. $2. 
Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 5%x8. 


Published ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 


discounts, 0-2. Circulation (Sworn), 

4,491 net paid; 5,467 (gross) Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $90.00 $55.00 $35.00 
6 75.00 $7.50 30.00 


12 60.00 40.00 25.00 
Everyday Photography Magazine, 67 W. 
44th St... New York, N. Y. Published by 
Ace Magazine, Inc. Est. 1938. Subscrip- 
tion, $1.50. Type size, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close ist of 2nd month preceding 
date of issue. Agency discount, 15-2. 
Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 80,- 
000. Guarantee, based on yearly average. 


tates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$240.00 $180.00 $95.00 
6 228.00 171.00 91.00 
12 204.00 143.00 81.00 
Home Movies, 6060 Sunset Blvd., Holly- 
wood, Calif. Published by Ver. Halen 
Publications. Est, 1934. Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 10x13. Type size, 84x11. 


Published Ist Forms close 10th preced- 


ing N.I.A.A. report on request. Circu- 
lation (ABC), 18,716. tates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$250.00 $140.00 $70.00 

12 200.00 126.00 63.00 


Color, $100 per page; bleed, 15%. 


Minicam Photography, 22 E. 12th St., Cin- 
Subscription. 


cinnati, Ohio Est. 1937. 
$2.50 Type size, 5%4x8 Published Ist. 
Forms close 6th preceding Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 Circu'ation (Publisher's 
Statement), 65,000 tates 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $245.00 $125.00 $64.00 
6 220.50 112.50 57.60 
12 196.00 100.00 51.20 


Photographic Dealer, 6060 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. Published by Ver 


Halen Publications. Est. 1935. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10 3/16. Published 20th preceding. 


Forms close 10th preceding. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. Circu'ation (Swern), 2,180 
paid; 2,411 controlled; 5.046 gross. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $168.00 $112.00 $56.00 
6 151.20 100.80 50.40 
12 134.40 89.60 44.80 


Color, $50 extra; bleed, 15% extra. 


Photographic Retailing, 280 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y¥. Guild Hall Pub- 


lications. Est. 1937 Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type size, 7%x10. 
Published 20th preceding. Forms close 
10th preceding. Agency discount, 15-2. 


Circulation (ABC), 2,554; (gross), 3,467. 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page 2 Cols 1 Col. 
1 $150.00 $100.00 $50.00 
4 140.00 93.33 46.66 
8 130.00 86.66 43.33 
12 120.00 80.00 40.00 


Color, $30 extra; bleed, 10% extra. 

Photo Technique, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co. Est. 1940. Subscription. 
$5. Type size, 7x10 Published 25th. 
Forms close 10th preceding. N.LA.A 
statement on request Agency discount, 


15-2. Circulation (ABC), 10,718; (gross), 

13.288. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $240.00 $160.00 $80.00 
6 230.00 156.67 80.00 
12 220.00 150.00 78.33 


Color, orange, red orange, blue or yellow, 
$50 page extra; Bleed, $30.00 extra. 
For additional data see page 334 and insert 
between page 6-7 
Popular Photography, 608 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill Published by Ziff- 
Davis Pub. Co. Est. 1936. Subscription, 
$2.50. Trim size, 8%x1l1%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 10th preceding mo. 
Forms close ist of second preceding 
month. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation (ABC), 186,847 paid Rates—1l 
page, $530.00; % page, $336.00; 4 page, 
$168.00, 
Color, $100.00; bleed, 15% extra. 
Professional Photographer, 520 Caxton 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. Published by 
Charles Abel, Inc. Est. 1907. Subscrip- 
tion, $2.50. Trim size 6%x10. Type page, 


5% x8. Published 5th and 20th. Forms 
close 28th previous month for 5th; 7th 
current month for 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 5,736 paid; (gross), 6,048. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $90.00 $55.00 $35 00 
12 75.00 45.00 28.00 
24 70.00 40.00 25.00 


U. S. Camera, 122 E. 42nd St., New York 
Published by U. S, Camera Pub. Corp 
Est. 1938. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 
11%x12% Type size, 8%x11\%. Published 
bi-monthly; 20th of preceding month. 
Forms close ist of preceding month. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. N. L. A. A. report 
on request. Circulation (ABC), 28,337; 


(gross), 20,854. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $165 00 $90.00 
6 270.00 148.50 81.00 


Color Rate, $50; bleed rate, 10% extra. 
Almanac, 10 W. 33rd 


Universal Photo 

St.. New York. Published by Falk Pub 
Co. Est. 1937 Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 6x9. Type size, 4%x7. Published 
annually in October. Forms close Sept 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
tion (Publisher's Statement) 25,000 
Rates—1 page, $120: % page, $70; % 


page, $40: % page, $25. 
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Plastics 


(See also Chemical Process Industries) 





P vastics are difficult to pigeonhole 
in a classification of exact nicety as an 
industry. They originate from numer- 
ous materials and are used throughout 
the length and breadth of American in- 
dustries wherever research and ingenu- 
ity have found new applications of suffi- 
cient importance to justify promotion 
and development on a commercial scale. 
Plastics constitute a distinct industry 
primarily as a technological process 
creating synthetic moldable substances 
that are light in weight, possess insula- 
tion properties, and are inert to acids 
and alkalies. 

The quantity and value of fabricated 
plastic products are difficult to segre- 
gate accurately, due to their uses as 
parts and accessory articles in many in- 
dustries, but the total value amounts to 
several hundred millions of dollars an- 
nually. 

The United States Tariff Commis- 
sion’s preliminary statistics of United 
States production and sales of synthetic 
organic chemicals in 1939 reveal that 
sales of all synthetic organic chemicals 
in 1939 not only exceeded by 38 per cent 
those in 1938, a year of poor chemical 
sales, but also exceeded those in any 
preceding year, Modern Plastics re- 
ports. The increase in coal-tar chemi- 
cals was 41 per cent, or from $130,462,- 
000 in 1938 to $183,355,000 in 1939, and 
in non-coal-tar synthetic organic chemi- 
cals 36 per cent, or from $146,435,000 
in 1938 to $198,562,000 in 1939. The 
groups that advanced the most in sales 
value were intermediates, medicinals, 
and synthetic resins. This peak aetiv- 
ity in synthetic organic chemicals in 
1939 resulted from improved business 
conditions, a building up of inventories 
by both producers and consumers, and 
increased exports in the last quarter, 
particularly to countries whose imports 
of synthetic chemicals previously came 
chiefly from the European belligerents. 

The total production of synthetic 
resins in 1939 was considerably more 
than in any preceding year. The 179,- 


338,000 pounds of resins of coal-tar 
origin manufactured exceeded by 67 
per cent the output in 1938. Alkyd 


resins were up 87 per cent and tar acid 
resins 58 per cent. The output of 33,- 
690,000 pounds of non-coal-tar resins 
in 1939 was 44 per cent more than in 
1938. 

The rapid expansion in the use of 
urea resins for surface coatings re- 
sulted in an increase in their production 
of more than 100 per cent. An increase 
of several fold in sales of the high- 
priced vinyl acetal resins, for safety 
glass manufacture, resulted in a change 
in the average unit value of sales of 
non-coal-tar resins from $0.41 in 1938 
to $0.46 in 1939. The average value per 
pound of urea resins decreased from 
$0.44 to $0.36 during the year. 








United States Production* and Sales of Synthetic Resins in 1939 
——_————— Sales —— = 
Production Unit 
Pounds Pounds Value Value 
(A) Coal-tar: Total 179,337,857 128,419,871 $23,028,083 $0.18 
Alkyd resins: 
PE 4 6 cba eer sbcdins 6,263,542 4,929,403 925,048 .19 
Phthalic anhydride ..... . 70,208,098 33,161,064 6,925,898 21 
Derived from tar acids: 
Cresols or cresylic acid cocene Se 7,893,863 1,063,772 13 
Phenol: 
For casting . eee wre er ee 8,517,368 8,252,263 3,152,444 .38 
PUP CROCE ccccccc 19,421,778 17,396,556 2,571,930 15 
For other uses 27,785,891 25,766,207 3,738,052 14 
po Pe eae a. #$eivoehe _«epenehs _ 
(B) Non-coal-tar: Total ............. 33,689,691 34,876,766 15,983,403 .46 
DA conc ubbinet seenanhakees «con en edcs 16,569,343 14,556,232 5.288.767 .36 
.. fF 2 Ce eee 213.027,548 163, 296.637 39,011,486 24 
Total for resins reported! 1938.......... 130,358,652 101,828,188 22 871,974 22 
Total for resins reported! 1937......... 162,104,713 127,175,452 25,845,164 .20 
*Does not include resins from adipic acid, coumarone and indene, hydrocarbons 
styrene, succinic acid, and sulfonamides. 
*Differences between the quantities of production and sales are due primarily to 
consumption by producing companies. 
Modern Plastics. 











The output of miscellaneous non-coal- 
tar synthetic organic chemicals in 1939 
was 2,946,151,000 pounds, or 24 per 
cent more than in 1938. Plasticizers of 
coal-tar origin and those not derived 
from coal tar were reported separately 
as subgroups for the first time. 

Statistics of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus for the production of cellulose plas- 
tics during 1939 reveal that 1939 repre- 
sented an all-time high for reported 
cellulose plastics production, although 
it may be assumed that the production 
of cellulose acetate molding composition 
in 1937 was sufficient to make the total 
figure for the production of cellulose 
plastics in that year approximately 
equal to or slightly greater than the 
1939 total. A total of 34,169,007 pounds 
of cellulose nitrate and cellulose acetate 
plastics were produced in 1939, com- 
pared with a previously reported high 
total of 33,914,377 pounds of cellulose 
nitrate in 1919. 

As in the last world war, when the 
plastics industry found its role a stimu- 
lus to scientific and technical advances 
on many fronts, current activity in the 
national defense program finds the 
plastics industry with extremely impor- 
tant advantages to offer. These, as 
listed in the Bakelite Review of the 
Bakelite Corporation, include an ade- 
quate source of supply of both raw 
materials and finished products and 
speed of preduction. 

There have been tremendous strides 
made in the plastics industry since the 
last war. Materials existing at that 
time have been greatly improved 
through chemical research and through 
better production control. A whole host 
of new materials has been developed. 
The diversification of plastics—pheno- 
lies, ureas, acetates, polystyrenes, and 
vinyls, to mention only a few—with 
their wide range of properties and 
characteristics, provide a group of 
materials which in many cases may be 
used to replace other materials where 
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there is a scarcity of supply or where 
shipments are delayed in transit. 

There have been vast improvements 
made in equipment and processes used 
in fabricating plastics, including high- 
speed injection molding machines for 
thermoplastics and automatic compres- 
sion molding machines for thermoset- 
ting materials. In the early days it 
took anywhere from 15, 20 and even 30 
minutes to produce a molded part from 
a thermosetting phenolic material. To- 
day, the time has been cut from 15 
seconds to five minutes, depending upon 
the size and design of the piece and the 
type of thermosetting material used. 
Parts can be produced from thermo- 
plastics even faster. 

The contribution of synthetic resins 
to quick drying coatings has revolution- 
ized the entire paint and varnish indus- 
try. Today, motor vehicles can be 
finished in a matter of hours rather 
than weeks. A new type of formula- 
tion, containing a synthetic resin, makes 
it possible to produce a priming coat 
for airplanes and other equipment 
which will dry in one minute. 

The total value of all products pro- 
duced by the plastics industry in 1939 
amounted to $77,653,314, according to 
the 1939 Census of Manufactures. This 
compares with the $66,955,407 reported 
in 1937. 

As constituted by the census, the in- 
dustry includes 38 establishments manu- 
facturing plastic materials and syn- 
thetic resins such as casein, cellulose 
acetate, nitcellulose plastics and phe- 
nolic resins. Employes averaged 6,966 
in 1939 with wages amounting to $9,- 
839,935. The cost of materials, sup- 
plies, fuel, purchased electrical energy 
and contract work amounted to $40,- 
563,524 in 1939. Production valuations 
for branches of the industry are shown 
in accompanying tabulations. 

Injection molding is a comparatively 
new means of plastics production in 
this country, although it has been de- 
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Cellulose Plastic Products, 1939 
Pre acti yn 
(Pounds) 
13,373,172 


Ty pe 


Cellulose Nitrate (total) 


Sheets 9,551,548 
Rods 3,001,397 
Tubes oe : 820,227 
Consumed by producers 3,476,226 
Cellulose Acetate (total) 20,280,171 
Sheets, rods and tubes 8,743,139 


Molding compositions 11,537,032 
The data for sheets, rods and tubes 
was compiled from reports of 10 manu- 
facturers; that for cellulose acetate 
molding composition from reports of 7 
manufacturers, both groups representing 

almost the entire industry. 
—Bureau of the Census. 











veloped and used abroad over a period 
of years. 

Injection molding has both advan- 
tages and limitations, being suitable 
only for thermoplastics, which is that 
brand of plastic materials once molded 
which can be heated again or re-shaped. 
Since these materials are easily affected 
by heat, their suitability to applications 
where they are likely to come in con- 
tact with high heat during use, limits 
their application. On the other hand, 
they are tougher and more resilient 
than either the urea or phenol-formal- 
dehyde type of plastics of similar wall 
thickness and may be produced in a 
wide range of brilliant colors. 

One advantage of injection molding 
is the automatic nature of the presses, 
which makes possible rapid production 
with a single or small multi-cavity 
mold, and the fact that the 
self-contained makes its use practical 
without a lot of extraneous equipment. 

Injection molding, however, is not the 
only type of plastics production which 
has progressed and grown during re- 
cent years. Compression presses have 
been developed which are self-contained 
and some of which are fully automatic. 
This means that conventional compres- 
sion molding is placed on a high plane 
of production and even single cavity 


press is 


molds on an automatic press are re- 
ported to cut production costs. 
New plastic materials have made 


their commercial appearance within the 
past few years, the more prominent of 
which are acrylic resins and methyl- 
methacrylate. These resins, while simi- 
lar in appearance, vary somewhat in 
the characteristic of hardness and ma- 
chine-ability and are being produced on 
a limited scale both as molding com- 
pounds and as cast resins in the form 
of sheets, rods and tubes. 

The fact that they can be made with 
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perfect transparency, opens a wide field 
of practical applications for which no 
other plastic has been made available. 
This same type of material is being 
used broadly in the manufacture of 
aircraft for cockpit housings, where a 
perfectly transparent, unbreakable ma- 
terial has replaced glass. 

Ethyl! cellulose is another new mate- 
rial for which there are many obvious 
good uses, both in the paint and varnish 
field and in the molding field. 

Other important materials include 
vinyl resins, lignin, phenolic and urea 
materials. 

Viewing the molding industry, or for 
that matter the entire plastic industry, 
including laminating and fabricating, 
it is obvious, says Modern Plastics, that 
these materials are rapidly replacing 
older and better known materials wher- 
ever their use is practical and economi- 
cal to apply. 

Plastics are used in a great number 
of industries, in products that are 
familiar to the average person, and in 
products he would never dream of find- 
ing plastics. A few of the major manu- 
factures using plastics are molded 
products, transparent bags and wrap- 
pers, artificial leather, asbestos brake 
fining, box toes and counters of shoes, 
brush handles, denture’ materials, 
jewelry, patent leather, linoleum, lami- 
nated glass (principally safety glass), 
oileloth, optical goods, paint products, 
mechanical pens and pencils, films, 
phonograph records, rayon yarns, sau- 
sage casings, golf balls, adhesive plas- 
ters, toys, and insulating materials. 

Molders, laminators and fabricators 
all over the country are exceedingly 
busy and the one big difficulty, which 
seems to be most apparent, is the lack 
of skilled labor required for making 
molds. Steel companies have interested 
themselves in this vast potential mar- 
ket and new steels are constantly being 
developed and old ones improved. 





Plastics Production, 1939 


PLasTics, total value...... ... $77,653,314 


Nitrocellulose (pyroxylin): 
Number of establishments. . 10 
Total production, not in- 
cluding finished articles, 


REED é2606600660c000000% 13,357,116 
Made and consumed in 
same establishments, 
SE: edb cneudavessesne 2,149,479 
Produced for sale, pounds 11,207,637 
.. Pye $8,495,519 
Cellulose acetate: 
Number of establishments.. 7 
DP vccigeedeVansbeneese< 20,280,171 
RSS are es $11,811,193 
Coal-tar resins: 
Total pounds ........... 152,121,989 
EE. GED bc cceccccccces $29,406,947 
Other plastics and synthetic 
resins, including synthetic 
rubber, value ~ «+e $30,039,151 


~1939 Census of Manufactures. 











With a better understanding of these 
man-made plastics and improved meth- 
ods of handling and fabrication, indus- 
try is rapidly recognizing the fact that 
plastics of every sort are worthy of 
serious consideration and that practical 
and economical applications of these 
materials can frequently be made in 
their own production, especially when 
improvement is sought through re- 
design. 

Mold costs, which in the beginning 
were frequently a stumbling block 
where the consideration of plastics was 
concerned, seem to have worked them- 
selves out where they are no longer a 
barrier. Plastics either are an ideal 
material for a specific job or they are 
not suited at all and mold cost is an 
incidental consideration. 


Associations 

Casein Plastics Mfrs. & Fabricators 
Association, Inc., 50 E. 41st St., New 
York. 

Society of the Plastics Industry, 19 
W. 44th St., New York. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated. circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


Modern Plastics, 122 E. 42nd St., New 


York. Published by Breskin Pub. Corp. 
Est. 1924. Subscription, $5.00. Trim size, 
S44 x11% Type page, 7x10 Published 
5th Forms close 10th preceding 
N. I. A. A. statement on request. Agency 
discounts, 10-2. Circulation (CCA), July, 
1940, 7,444; (gross), 9.146. Air condi- 


tioning, cooking and refrigerating equip- 


ment, 7* electrical goods, 10%: hard- 
ware, tools, house furnishings, 6% ma- 
chinery and parts, 8% toilet articles 


automotive and aircraft, 7% 


1%: R. R 7 
scientifiC instruments, 4 


optical woods 


o 


dept. and chain stores, stationers, 5% 

others, 48% Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $60.00 
6 185.00 100.00 55.00 
12 170.00 90.00 50.00 


Standard color, $30; special, $50; metal- 
lics, $75; bleed, $10 per page per color. 
For additional data see page 339. 
Product Engineering. 
(See METAL WORKING INDUSTRIES.) 
Thomas’ Kegister of American Manu- 


facturers. 
(See MIANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
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A MULTI-MILLION DOLLAR MARKET 
...AND GROWING FAST 


Plastics are big. Plastics are important. 
Plastics are growing. 


Everybody knows that. 
But just how big, how important, how fast they're growing—nobody knew. 


Advertisers in Modern Plastics (the only magazine of the industry) have 
been getting plenty of results. We mean the people selling to the plastic 
manufacturer, as well as to users. 


We knew from the results, and from new advertisers placing schedules 
unsolicited, that there was a market and a big one. 


Now, through the Institute of Plastics Research's first survey of the industry, 
we have the answer to most of the questions asked about plastics. The 
Survey is published for the benefit of the plastics manufacturers and users, 
and for the information of those outside the industry who may have 


something to sell it. 


An introductory section by the foremost authority on plastics in the United 
States, Dr. Gordon M. Kline of the U.S. Bureau of Standards, gives the 
history of plastic materials. Trade names, properties and uses of each 
material are explained. 

The Survey itself is illustrated throughout with pictorial statistics. Copies 


may be had free of charge. A note on your letterhead explaining your 
interest in the Survey and your intended use of it will bring you a copy. 


a 


_— 








Modern Plastics Magazine 


BRESKIN PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
CHANIN BUILDING, 122 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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POWER PLANTS 


THE FIELD SERVED 


Power is @ function of all industries. It 





involves the generation, transmission and 
utilization of energY in its many forms --* 
steam, hot and cold water. mechanical 


power, electricity: refrigeration. com- 


Transmission equipment: electrical prod- 
ucts: pipe: valves and fittings’ air condi 
tioning and refrigeration: boiler and en 


gine room equipment. and a long list of 





90 per cent are operating and consulting 
engineers- Subscribers total 24,000. Each 


copy is read on the average by four pe 





ple. mak'ng @ total of some 86,000 read- 90 pet cent of the advertising agencies 
ers. They are concentrated in the large placing advertising exclusively in one ¢ 
and average size plants rapresenting power publication consistently chose ao 
about 85 pet cent of the nation’s horse POWER. e 
power. ~ 3 , 4 a 

; . < 
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Power Plants 


(See also Diesel Industry: Electrical) 


Ix every city, town, village and many 
country crossroad hamlets, wherever 
power is generated by steam, falling 
water, oil or gas, there are buyers of 
power plant equipment. Throughout 
the United States the installed prime- 
mover capacity of power plants, not in- 
cluding individual lighting sets, aggre- 
gates 65,000,000 horsepower. 

This market can be divided into four 
groups: 

Manufacturing and mining industries 
—establishments engaged in producing 
or fashioning a raw product into a sal- 
able finished product for public con- 


sumption. 
Service institutions such as office 
buildings, laundries, public and pri- 


vate institutions, hotels, universities. 

Utilities—establishments engaged in 
the production and sale of electricity, 
steam, gas, water, transportation. 

Advisory and sales groups including 
such influencing factors as consulting 
engineers, mechanical engineers, con- 
tractors, jobbers, sales organizations 
and the like. 

Although the United States Census 
of Manufactures reports 170,000 “man- 
ufacturing establishments” whose total 
yearly output is valued at more than 
$5,000, only about 60,000 of these plants 
are deemed large enough to warrant 
intensive sales promotion by manufac- 
turers of power plant equipment and 
supplies, according to Power Plant 
Engineering. 

Ten billion dollars is invested in the 
power plant field. For the upkeep of 
machinery and equipment and for sup- 
phes, exclusive of fuel, there is an aver- 
age yearly expenditure of approximate- 
ly one billion six hundred million 
dollars. 

Modern factory power plants are the 
outgrowth of the needs of the industry 
they serve, and each industry has a set 
of specifications all its own. Emanating 
from the power department are prac- 
tically all the mechanical power serv- 
ices required to carry on all the proc- 
esses employed in the factory. Start- 
ing as a source of power to drive 
through shafting, belts and other me- 
chanical means from water wheels 
and steam engines, the plant was soon 
called upon to furnish steam for manu- 
facturing processes, first at boiler pres- 
sure, then at throttle pressures and 
later at exhaust pressures after the 
steam had given up energy for driving 
engines or turbines. 

In the early days, many air-driven 
tools were developed for performing 
such services as drilling, riveting, chip- 
ping and hammering, which have now 
been largely superseded by electric 
appliances, but compressed air is still 
piped through factories from air com- 
pressors located in the power plant, for 
such services as paint spraying, sand 





il 
= MANUFACTURING 






UTILITIES 









RAILROADS 





Proportionate number of 
Boiler Horsepower 
in each of the major divisions 
of the power field 








Iron and Steel 
Forest Products 
Pulp and Paper 
Textile Products 
Food Products 
Petroleum and Coal 


Transport. Equip. 
Non-Ferrous Metals 
R.R. Repair Shops 
Rubber Products 
Misc. Products 
Leather Manuf. 


Printing & Publish. @ 43,000 





a 1,142,000 


Chemicals GE 1 094,000 —_ Mover 
orsepower 

Stone, Clay, Glass  MMMMM1,056,000 «4. manufacturing 

Machinery GE 832,000 industries 


MB 562,000 
Me 517,000 
me 442,000 
@ 248,000 
@ 224,000 
@ 201,000 


Distribution of 


Power. 








blasting and removing dust. 

Water for all purposes, both raw and 
treated, hot and cold, is commonly piped 
from the power plant, where the pumps 
are located close to the source of power 
and convenient for attention by the 
engineering staff. Likewise, the pre- 
ferred location for oil and chemical 
pumps serving process needs is usually 
in the power plant; if not, such pumps 
are driven by power supplied from the 
power plant. 


Power Plant Purchases 


The power plant is really a power 
system, part of which is the so-called 
power house. In the early days there 
was no distinction between these two 
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because the entire power facilities were 
placed within the manufacturing plant 
itself. As power grew more involved, 
however, the generating units such as 
boilers, engines, generators, and their 
accessories were put into a separate 
building which came to be known as 
the power house. The modern power 
plant includes not only the power house 
but the arteries through which the 
power services are carried to the va- 
rious points of application throughout 
the plant. 


Among the more than 200 items pur- 
chased for power plants are products 
and supplies such as: 


Belting 

Boilers 

Boiler Water 
Treatment 


Air Compressors 

Ash Handling 
Systems 

Bearing Metals 
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Chimneys Insulating Material 

Coal Lubricants HORSEPOWER MAP OF THE UNITED STATES 

Coal Conveyors Meters 1 THE AREA OF EACH STATE IS DRAWN IN PROPORTION TO THE 

Coal Crushers Motors AMOUNT OF HORSEPOWER INSTALLED IN THE STATE — ‘ - 
Coal Scales Oil Burners 4 
Condensers Packing \ f 
Control Equipment Piping 
Cooling Systems Pipe Covering 

Cranes Pipe Tools 

Diesel Engines Pulverizers \ 
Economizers Pumps 


Refractories 
Refrigerating 
Machinery 
Regulators 
Separators 
Shafting 
Speed Reducers 
Steam Engines 
Steam Traps 
Stokers 
Superheaters 
Switchgear 
Tanks 
Tubing 
Turbines 
Unions 
Unit Heaters 
Valves 
Water Walls 
Welding Equipment 


Electrical Supplies 
Elevators 

Fans 

Feed Water 
Heaters 
“ilters 
‘lexible Couplings 
‘low Meters 

‘lue Cleaners 
‘uel Oil 
“urnace Linings 
Gaskets 

Gauges 

Gauge Glasses 
Gears 

Generating Sets 
(Governor 

Heat Exchangers 
Hose 
Instruments 

In the construction of power plants 
and their equipment, nearly every 
metal known to industry is used, even 
some of the so-called precious metals 
are used for specific purposes. Fer- 
rous metals, of course, are of greatest 
importance but it has been only in re- 
cent years that the art of making fer- 
rous alloys has reached the point where 
control of quality in several desired di- 
rections has made alloy steels available 
in commercial quantities at economical 
prices. Progress toward the use of 
higher pressures and temperatures of 
steam in the power cycle was definitely 
delayed until suitable metals could be 
found that could be used in the design 
of boilers, piping and turbines to be 
employed in the new extreme cycles, 
according to Power Plant Engineering. 

Improvements in other materials have 
also been instrumental in permitting 
power engineers to come nearer to the 
theoretically perfect conversion of heat 
into power. Among the most outstand- 
ing of these are refractories, building 
materials, ceramics, heat and electrical 
insulating materials, heat-conveying 
liquids, luminous vapors, fuels from in- 
dustrial waste materials, lubricants and 
plastics. 

According to a survey made by 
Power covering plants in ten different 
cities, a breakdown according to horse- 
power shows that out of every 100 
plants there are four master plants, 
which account for 58 per cent of the 
horsepower. There are 11 medium-size 
plants accounting for 26 per cent and 
85 small plants accounting for 16 per 
cent. 

An analysis of census figures shows 
that 85 per cent of industry’s horse- 
power is concentrated in less than 15 
per cent of its plants. 

The Federal Power Commission 
shows the following annual consump- 
tion of fuels in power plants generat- 
ing electricity for public use for 1939 
and 1938: 


—- ee See 


FUEL CONSUMPTION BY UTILITIES 
1939 1938 
Coal (tons) 46,223,196 40,212,000 
Fuel oil (bbls.) 17,423,456 13.077.000 
Gas (M. cu. ft.) . 191,130,940 170,688,000 


During the year 1939, utility plant 
capacity increased from 39,042,105 kw. 
to a total of 40,318,000 kw. Scheduled 
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additions for 1940 total 1,877,844 kw. 
more, which is divided 291,175 kw. in 
hydro; 1,534,457 kw. in steam and 52,- 
212 kw. in internal combustion engines. 
Further additions subsequent to 1940 
already total close to 2,500,000 kw.— 
about one-third in private and two- 
thirds in public utilities. 

The peak electric power generation of 
130,336,000,000 kw.-hr. in 1939 repre- 
sents an increase of 12 per cent over 
1938, and figures so far this year indi- 
cate that the 1940 figures will show an 
equal or greater increase over 1939. 
The tremendous field for improved 
modern equipment is indicated by the 
fact that in spite of the thousands of 
kilowatts of modern capacity installed 
during the past three or four years, the 
average fuel consumption of all stations 
is almost double that of the most effi- 
cient station (about 0.8 lb. per kw.-hr.). 

The Federal Power Commission has 
also reported that the proposed con- 
struction expenditures by electric utili- 
ties during 1940 total $593,879,533. Of 
this amount $227,060,565 will be spent 
for generating plants and the re- 
mainder of $366,818,968 will be spent 
for other electric plants. Of the total, 
$490,434,261 are to be spent by pri- 
vately owned utilities and the remain- 
der, $103,445,272, will be spent by pub- 
licly owned utilities. 

These expenditures will provide an 
additional installed capacity amounting 
to 1,877,844 kw. during 1940, of which 
1,332,635 kw. are to be added by pri- 
vately owned utilities and the _ re- 
mainder of 545,209 kw. are to be in- 
stalled by publicly owned utilities. The 
scheduled additions of hydroelectric in- 
stallations by privately owned utilities 
total 57,000 kw. and by publicly owned 
utilities 234,175 kw. Scheduled addi- 
tions of 1,264,085 kw. are to be added in 
privately owned steam plants and 270,- 
372 kw. in publicly owned steam plants; 
11,550 kw. of internal-combustion gen- 
erating equipment will be added by 
privately owned utilities and 40,662 kw. 


—Power Plant Engineering. 


by publicly owned utilities. 

Steam requirements for heating and 
process work are very large in many 
industries. No figures are available 
which would permit an accurate esti- 
mate for each industry; in some indus- 
tries the principal part of the installed 
boiler hp. is used for generating process 
steam and in others this usage is prac- 
tically nil. However, the assumption 
that half of the total boiler hp. in- 
stalled in industry is used for heating 
and process requirements is believed by 
Combustion to be sufficiently accurate. 


Buying Influences 

While actual buying for the power 
plant is often done by a purchasing 
agent or other office executive, the influ- 
ence of the engineer in the selection of 
power plant equipment and supplies is 
generally conceded. The plant or chief 
engineer, as the practical man charged 
with the operation of this important de- 
partment, which in a sense is the foun- 
dation of the entire industrial organ- 
ization, is expected to requisition or 
specify those particular supplies and 
appliances which will make for the ef- 
ficient and economical operation of all 
power facilities for which he is held 
responsible. 

One highly important fact for those 
selling to the power field to consider is 
that the plant engineer’s function is 
basically the same throughout all in- 
dustry. Power in its various forms 
may be used for a variety of very defi- 
nite things, but wherever it is used the 
problems of generating it and trans- 
mitting it to the points of application 
are the same. Steam, for example, may 
be used to heat a hotel room or a kettle 
in a food plant. The power problem is 
the same. It is only what this power 
accomplishes that is different. 

It is this uniformity of power func- 
tion that makes power plant engineers 
in the aggregate a closely defined 
market. 
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Catalog eruice 


for manufacturers who sell 


BED “ 


WHY HUNDREDS OF MANUFACTURERS 





distribute catalogs in SWEET’S CATALOG FILE 


1. Because, in thousands of offices of engineers and indus- 


trial buyers, Sweet’s is the most used source of buying 


information. 


2. Because Sweet’s makes certain that their catalogs will be 


instantly accessible to the right man at the right time. 


hook-up between advertising, 


selling. 


4. Because one contract with Sweet’s Catalog Service places 


undivided responsibility 


procedure. 


value at comparable cost. 


3. Because Sweet’s makes possible the only really effective 


for 


5. Because no other catalog procedure offers comparable 


catalogs and personal 


the complete catalog 


SWEET’S CATALOG FILE for POWER PLANTS—A file 
manufacturers’ catalogs, used by engineers and executive and ir 


HERE IS ery DIFFERENCE between the Sweet's plan and all other 


methods <« 


permanently pode 


| handling manufacturers’ 


advance of distribution. 


catalogs: catalogs in Sweet's 


When your 


are 


catalog in Sweet's 


arrives at its destination, it is already an integral part of a comprehensive, 


bound file which thousands of engineers and industrial plant officials have 


voted the most useful source of buying information in their offices. 


WHAT YOU GET when you 
distribute your catalog in Sweet’s 


HERE 


buying merely a stock of catalogs from 


is an obvious difference between 


a printer and buying catalogs-on-the-job. 
The designing and printing of manufactur- 
beginning of 


ers’ catalogs is only the 


Sweet's Service, which does not end until 
each copy is on file and quickly accessible 
at all times in the offices of thousands of 
industrial 


This complete service in- 


the country’s most important 
buying factors. 


cludes: 


1. CATALOG PREPARATION by engi- 
neer-consultants and, under their direction, 
a technical copy staff, who will prepare or 
assist you in the preparation of a catalog 
especially designed for your prospects’ re- 
quirements. 

2. CATALOG PRINTING for copies filed 
in Sweet's. Extra, individually-bound cop- 
ies for your salesmen, dealers, or for fields 
may be had at 
moderate cost either before o1 after distri- 
bution of the complete files, 


not covered by Sweet's. 


There are 


ten standard sizes for catalogs in Sweet's 
Cata- 
logs of 8 pages or more may be filed 
their own individual covers. 

3. CATALOG FILING in advance of dis- 


tribution—the 


ranging from 2 pages to 36 pages. 


only, method which insures 
catalogs being kept and used by every re- 
cipient. filed 

sections according to products and alpha- 
betically by 
practicable, 
indexed by 
and by 


Catalogs in Sweet’s are 


company name, as far as is 


within sections. Catalogs are 


company name, by products 


trade 
t. CATALOG DISTRIBUTION to selected 
offices representing highest buying power. 
Following the initial, bulk distribution of 
each new file at the time 
additional 


names, 


of its issuance, 
distributed 
throughout the year to important new of- 
fices as they come 


Sweet's files are 
into existence. Group 
distribution has an important corollary 
group elimination of out-of-date buying in- 
formation. 

5. CATALOG MAINTENANCE 


fice of each recipient. 


in the of- 


The se W ho recelv e 
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of power plants—central station and industrial. each S 
averag 

your catalog in Sweet’s will not and cannot — 
lose it. mislay it or throw it away. Not Iner 
only is it alw ays accessible for instant use. m0 
but it has the added advantage of being an ~ 
integral part of a constantly used catalog ial Be 
file. ment e 
USE OF DISTRIBUTION LISTS which Sweet’ 
contain the names and addresses of each fj ®umbe 
more ¢ 


organization and individual which has re 
ceived your catalog in Sweet’s. These cor 
fidential lists, generally conceded to be the 


numbe 
sive ci 


tactors 


most accurate and up-to-date in existence The 
are not for sale separately, but are avail: By. Po 
able only as a part of this service. Senet 
Pendii 
WHAT YOU PAY the cel 
+ ne Sel 
for Sweet’s Catalog Servic 
7 ipproy 
f | ‘HIS complete catalog service ranges "! 
cost from three cents per catalog pag Indust 
. . ] 
per office to as little as half a cent, depené Publi 
ing on the number of pages and the distr Por 
bution your catalog requires. On the bass Bp.y.. 
of the number of copies of your catalog Pla 
which are kept and used, the Sweet’s meth Mine 
od costs less than any other. In fact, main Play 
tenance of catalogs in any large number ©! 
offices cannot be otherwise accomplished. TOT 
at any cost. 
WHY 
“PRINT-YOUR-OWN” SERVICE ARE | 
On catalogs of 8 pages, or larger, « sp* kiN 
cial allowance will be made to ma ifac: me fi 
turers who wish to employ Sweet's servi’ Br 
. ° iil } 
with the exception of printing. bound 
















D USES 
EET’S CATALOG FILE 
POWER PLANTS” 


ANUFACTURERS’ CATALOGS in 
this file are used by engineers and 
utives in every central station in the 
Jnited States of 5,000 hp. capacity and 
r. In addition, this file is distributed 
» the power department of every leading 
dustrial plant operating its own power 
nt. Generally, power plants of lower 
n 500 hp. capacity are not included, as 
bout two-thirds of the total industrial 
prsepower is generated in plants of over 
is capacity. The individuals reached are 
ose in the engineering departments of the 
ility groups, operating officials and the 
en by whatever title they are known, in 
tharge of the power divisions of industrial 
ts and of power plants in the more 
important institutions and buildings. 


INDIVIDUAL USERS 
Reports from 3,000 offices of engineers 

and industrial plant officials show that 
each Sweet’s Catalog File is used, on the 
average, by more than seven individuals. 

SPECIAL NOTICE 
- regarding INCREASED DISTRIBUTION 
Not Increasing industrial activity, plus the 
additional stimulus of the National defense 
program, has greatly increased the demand 
for Sweet’s Catalog Files from buying fac- 
tors in private industry and from Govern- 
ment engineering and procurement offices. 
ich Sweet's has made careful estimates of the 
ach Q2umber of additional files required for 
re. | More extensive coverage of the increasing 
on. 2umber of important offices and for inten- 
the |clve coverage of more individual buying 


lactors in large organizations. 


“ 


Use. 
an 


Jog 





4 The distribution of Sweet's Catalog File 
lor Power Plants will be increased, effec- 
live with the 1941 file, from 6,000 to 7,000. 
Pending further research and verification, 
the selective distribution of this file will be 

in B2PProximately as follows: 

ani Offices 

nd: Industrial Power Plants.......... 4.200 

tri: Publi Utility and Central Station 

ve 8 Oe Woe et acess 1,500 

log Federal State and Municipal Power 

th. I TO csiebudkupaakecuesonste 500 

in Mine, \\ailroad and other Power 

of MU ind tae Bint dan dae. ote 800 

8 LS IERIE G irre Aa eee 7,000 


WHY SWEET’S CATALOG FILES 
ARE PREFERRED BY BUYERS 
ad NG! \EERS and industrial buyers pre- 
- ; fi 'o receive manufacturers’ catalogs 
 §@ Sweet's, rather than in individually- 


bound form because any of the hundreds 
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of catalogs in Sweet’s can be located in- 
stantly, whenever wanted. Catalogs in 
Sweet’s can’t be filed in the wrong place. 
Catalogs in Sweet’s, being automatically 
up-to-date, prevent the use of obsolete in- 
formation and consequent delay and an- 
noyance. Catalogs in Sweet’s save time, 
trouble and money for all concerned. 


WHAT KIND OF CATALOG 
you should file in Sweet’s 


THe CATALOG you distribute in any of 
Sweet’s Catalog Files should contain 
useful buying information especially de- 
signed and organized from the viewpoint 
of buyers in the market served by that file. 
This information should be sufficiently 
comprehensive to enable them to determine 
the probable suitability of your products 
for their needs. 

Obviously, size is not the sole measure 
of usefulness of a catalog. Many manu- 
facturers who market extensive lines file 
catalogs of 8 to 36 pages each in one or 
more of the files. For certain types of 
products a two-page visual unit may convey 
adequate buying information. Sweet’s 
recommends to each manufacturer that he 
select, with the assistance of Sweet’s con- 
sultants if he so desires, the particular 
products and information about those 
products which each group of buyers needs 
(and should have) instantly accessible in 
their offices at all times. Regardless of the 
amount of information which results, that 
is the information which, after editing and 
organizing, the manufacturer should file 
in Sweet's. 

Generally 


speaking, the information 





which manufacturers are advised to file in 
Sweet’s is that which the buyer wants be- 
fore he is ready to discuss complete de- 
tails, in terms of a specific requirement, 
with the manufacturer’s sales representa- 
tive. It is, in fact, the information which 
will enable the buyer to determine whether 
he wishes to invite the salesman to call. 

Members of Sweet’s consulting staff have 
had extended experience which enables 
them to give expert advice on the most 
effective form of catalog presentation. This 
advisory service is available to clients of 
Sweet’s without extra charge. 


WHEN SWEET’S IS ISSUED 


WEET?’S is a year ‘round service. Cata- 
log orders are being executed for hun- 
dreds of clients at all times. Once every 
twelve months, the Sweet’s files, completely 
revised and brought up-to-date, are issued 
to similarly revised and up-to-date lists of 
offices to replace the previous files. Sweet’s 
Catalog Files for the engineering and in- 
dustrial markets are issued in the late 
Spring. The gigantic production job ne- 
cessitates the settlement of plans and the 
receipt of orders well in advance of the 
distribution date. 


WHERE TO SEND INQUIRIES 
regarding Sweet’s Catalog Service 


Your INQUIRIES and instructions may 
be addressed to the home office in New 
York or to any of the branch offices listed 
below. Fifteen district managers and their 
assistants stand ready to explain details of 
the service in terms of your particular re- 
quirements and to assist you in every way 


possible. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 


NEW YORK—119 W. 40th St.PEnnsylvania 6,1500 


BOSTON—31 St. James Ave....... Hancock 0700 
PHILADELPHIA—1321 Arch St.....Locust 4226 
PITTSBURGH—106 Sixth St....... Atlantic 8220 





CHICAGO—Merchandise Mart....Whitehall 4400 
CLEVELAND—1422 Euclid Ave......Cherry 7256 


DETROIT—607 Shelby St........... Cadillac 2745 
LOS ANGELES—400 E. Third St...Michigan 8918 
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Obviously the responsibility of these 
men must reach out through the whole 
energy system of their plants. Steam, 
for instance, makes a complete circuit, 
passing from the boiler through an en- 
gine or turbine, out through the plant 
for process and heating, and back again 
to the boiler. All the piping, traps, 
valves and controls throughout that 
circuit, as well as the generating units 
themselves, must be under the super- 
vision of the engineer. Nor can the 
transmission lines, pipes, and ducts of 
the other power services be separated 
from their generating sources. 

Although the heavier items of power 
plant equipment (many of which must 
be built to order to meet the special 
requirement of the job) are usually 
purchased direct from the manufac- 
turers, the smaller items and supplies 
in constant use and needing frequent 
replacement are usually purchased from 
a local supply house. The mill supply 
jobber usually carries in stock such sup- 
plies as packing, hose, belting, waste 
and other items needed in the power 
house, and the manufacturer according- 
ly sells the jobber through whom the 
consumer is supplied. 


Consulting Engineers 

The consulting engineer has become 
an important factor in the power plant 
field. Many industrial plants, and a 
smaller proportion of central stations 
retain consulting engineers to plan, de- 
sign and supervise the construction of 
new power plants or extensions or re- 
vamping of existing plants. In such 
cases the consulting engineer is fre- 
quently the deciding factor in the selec- 
tion of equipment. After the plant is 
completed and in operation, the orerat- 
ing engineer and the executives of the 
owner company are in charge of re- 
placements and the purchase of sup- 
plies, and control the buying power rep- 
resented by the plant. 


Use of Recording Devices 

With no other class of power plant 
equipment has the development been 
more marked and rapid than it has 
been with instruments. Modern power 
plant operation may appropriately be 
compared with blind flying, for it is only 
by means of instruments that the most 
important conditions in the plant can 
be known and controlled. Impetus was 
given to the development of many of 
the present-day instruments by the 
needs of power plants that were ad- 
vancing their pressures and tempera- 
tures and were arranging their equip- 
ment for centralized and automatic 
control. 

Instruments for recording the flow 
of steam and water, for analyzing 
flue gases, for recording carbon dioxide 
content, recording draft gauges, record- 
ing steam pressure gauges, recording 
vacuum gauges for steam condensers 
and recording barometers are some of 
the devices used, while in plants gener- 
ating electrical current, voltmeters, am- 
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Industrial Power Generating 
Capacity 
Distribution of industrial power 
generating capacity by leading in- 
dustries is given by Power as fol- 
lows: 


Per cent 
Chemicals and allied products.... 4.58 
Food and kindred products........ 9.14 
CR, ee ii chedes adnan eas 7.29 


Iron and steel and their eee. 18 4 
Leather and its manufactures. 


DT. cniscnachvatcaneviesadee 7. 33 
Mines and quarries................ 14.87 
Miscellaneous industries .......... 1.32 
Nonferrous metals and their prod- 

Pt cedsoaksaniiinsdennkesbenwrad s 3.12 
Paper and allied products......... 6.28 
Printing, publishing and allied ind. 1.29 
Products of petroleum and coal... 3.48 
Railroad repair shops............ - 2.29 
DG DOGNNOE: canceddceseccesone 1.63 
Stone, clay and glass products.... 5.67 
Textiles and their products........ 8.22 
Transportation equipment ........ 4.50 











meters, wattmeters and other recording 
instruments are employed. 

The small steam plant, concerned 
only with power generation, is under 
a decided handicap from the standpoint 


of fuel efficiency, says Combustion. The 
Diesel engine fills in this gap very 
nicely. However, a great number of 
larger Diesel plants are operating 
throughout the country. Utilities make 
extensive use of the Diesel, but its 
greatest application seems to lie in in- 
dustrial plants, the petroleum fields, 


and in the smaller municipalities. See 
DIESEL INDUSTRY. 
Associations 

American Boiler Manufacturers’ 


Association, 15 Park Row, New York. 


Diesel Engine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, 2 W. 45th St., New York. 


Scientific Apparatus Makers of 
America, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


Steam Engine Manufacturing Indus- 
try, Div. of Machinery and Allied Prod- 


ucts Institute, 221 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago. 
Stoker Manufacturers’ Association, 


307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


Chief Engineer, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 


eago, Ill. Published by Chief Engineers 

Assn. of Chicago. Est. 1935. Subscrip- 

tion, $1.00. Type size, 4%x7\%. Published 

25th preceding. Forms close 20th. Agency 

discount, 15-2 Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 £36.00 $18.00 $8.50 
6 28.00 14.00 7.00 
12 22.00 11.00 5.50 


Combustion, 200 Madison Ave., New York. 
Published by Combustion Pub. Co., Inc. 
Est. 1929. Subscription, $2. Trim _ size, 
11% x8%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th. Forms close 25th preceding. Plates 
3rd. Agency discounts, 15-0. N. I. A. A. 
statement on request. Circulation (CCA), 
Feb., 1940, 10,296; (gross), 11,214. En- 
gineering officials and executive en- 
gineers and engineers, 77%; consulting 
engineers, 8%; purchasing agents, 2%: 
others, 13%. Rates—1 page, $120; 3 
pages, $115; 6 pages, $110; 9 pages, $105; 
12 pages, $100 
Standard color, $50; 
$40; Bleed, 10% 
Diesel Digest. 

(See Digset INpustrRY.) 


Diesel Power and Diesel Transportation. 
(See Digset INpDuUsTRY.) 


additional pages, 


Diesel Progress. 

(See Diese. INDUSTRY.) 
Engineers’ Power Plant Directory and 
Buyers’ Guide, 161 W. Harrison St., Chi- 
cago. Published by Stewart Printing 
Co. Est. 1934. Free (controlled). Trim 
size, 7%x10%. Type size, 5%x9%. Pub- 


lished July ist. Forms close May 3lst. 
Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 6,450. Rates—l1 page. 
+ % page, $55; % page, $40; % page, 
35. 
Industrial Power, St. Joseph, Mich. Pub- 
lished by Maujer Pub. Co. Est. 1920. 
Free (controlled). Trim size, 5%x7%. 
Type page, 4%x6%. Published Ist. Forms 
close 10th. Discounts, 15-0. N. L A. A. 
statement on request. aoe a y= (CCA), 
Feb. 1940, 42,155; (gross), 42,525. Metal 
working, 20%; public utilities, 11%; 
process industries, 13%; woodworking, 
7%; food products, 11%; textiles, 5%: 
service industries, 7%; institutions and 
bldgs., 10%; others, 16%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $150.00 $75.00 
6 260.00 140.00 4 00 
12 220.00 130.00 70.00 
tandard color, $35; Bleed rate, $25. 
For additional data see page 347. 
International Engineer, 1003 K. Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Published by 
Ransdell, Inc. Est. 1903. Subscription, $1. 
Foreign, $1.50. Trim size, 8%x1ll%. Type 
size, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
25th preceding Agency discounts, 10-2 


pe 


Circulation (Sworn), 48,763; (gross), 49,- 
432. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $144.00 $82.00 $50.00 
6 112.00 66.00 43.00 
12 100.00 60.00 40.00 


Color, 50% extra; bleed, $15.00 extra. 


MacRKae’s Blue Book. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


Mechanical Catalog. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
Mechanical Engineering. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


National Engineer, 176 W. Adams St., 
Chicago. Published by Natl. Assn. of 
Power Engineers. Est. 1897. Official pa- 
per National Assn. Power Engineers. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms 
close 15th. N. I. A. A. statement on re- 
quest. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (ABC), 16,940; (gross), 20,019. En- 
gineering dept. heads, 27%; firms and 
executives, 4%; operating engineers and 
staff assistants, 58%; sales organizations, 


6%; others, 5% Rates—1 page, $190; 
3 pages, $170; 6 pages, $150; 9 pages, 
$140; 12 pages, $130; 13 pages, $128; 24 
pages, $115. 

Standard color (red), $35; Other colors 


Bleed, extra 10%. 
42nd St., New York. Pub- 


on request; 
Power, 330 W. 


lished by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
Ine. Est. 1884. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, %x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 


lished 25th of preceding month. Forms 
close 12th to 18th. 13th issue—issued 
Dec. 17; Forms close Dec. 10th. Agency 
discounts, 0-2. N. I. A. A. statement on 
request. Member A. B. P. Circulation 
(ABC), 23,821; (gross), 26,015. Engineer- 
ing dept. heads, 43%; firms and general 
executives, 13%; plant operation and en- 
gineering staffs, 29%; others, 15%. Rates 
—space used within year, less than 3 
pages, $235; 6 pages, $220; 13 pages, $207; 
18 pages, $202; 26 pages, $195: 39 pages, 
$185; 52 pages, $172. Space can be used 
in the following units—% page, % page, 
1% page, 4 page, 1/6 page. 

For additional data see page 340 and insert 

between pages 6-7. 


Power Plant Engineering, 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. Published by Technical 
Publishing Co. Est. 1896. Market includes 
all equipment and supplies used in gen- 
eration, transmission utilization of 
power. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published monthly 
on ist. Forms close 14 days preceding. 
N. I. A. A. statement on request. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Member A. B. P. Circu- 
lation (ABC), 16,988; (gross), 19,156. 
Firms, engineering dept. heads, 51%; 
firms and general executives, 9%; plant 
operating and engineering staffs, 30%; 
others, 10%. Rates— 
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INDUSTRIAL POWERS COVERAGE 
(CCA! 


PROCESS INDUSTRIES .......... oo. Oe 
Chemicals, drugs, soap, etc....... 1,515 
Petroleum Products and Refineries 893 
Sugar Producers and Refiners.... 94 








Leather Products, Tanneries, etc... 759 

Paints, Rubber Goods, etc........ 745 

Paper and Pulp Mills, Paper Prod. 1,363 

I ok <4 ind ood etheenes 473 
Sn .. << csesseseuseunn 8,388 

Blast Furnaces, Steel Mills, etc.... 635 

Automotive, Mach. and Equip. Mfrs. 3,568 

Foundries and Alloy Producers... 1,444 

Metal Specialties, etc............ 2,741 
TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS ......... 2,673 
ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS ..... 886 


FOOD PRODUCTS MANUFACTURERS... 4,981 
Meat Packers, Canners, Preserves 1,224 
Flour, Feed, Grain, Cereal Mills.. 839 
Milk Plants, Condenseries, Ice 
NY s5-id od niche och euain oh eten 1,170 
Brewers, Distillers and Bev. Mfrs. 749 
; 9 


Miscellaneous Sk 5 ee kee eee s $9 
nee 3,273 
Central Stations and Municipal 
ied aaa eka heb ted dis 2,346 
Waterworks and other Utilities... 927 
WOODWORKING PLANTS ........... 2.722 
MINES, SMELTING AND REFINING 
a ee re sa 1,598 
TRANSPORTATION INDUSTRIES ...... 1,391 
Aviation Mirs., Airports, Shipyards 
and Railway Repair Shops..... 473 


Railway Terminals, Warehouses, 
Mt teccacadedhhie seuteneamen 


$18 
BUILDINGS, SCHOOLS, INSTITUTIONS, 
HOTELS, GOV'T BUILDINGS........ 3,341 
BUILDING MATERIAL MANUFACTUR- 
ERS, CEMENT MILLS, BRICK. TILE... 1,444 
SPECIALTY MANUFACTURERS ...... 1,429 
SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
Ice Plants. Power Laundries, Cold 


Storage Warehouses ............ 2,542 
CONS. ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS 9889 
MISCELLANEOUS POWER PLANTS.... 390 





TOTAL PLANT COVERAGE..... 41,889 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE COMBINATION FOR ADVERTISING RESULTS — 
ADEQUATE SELECTIVE CIRCULATION —-THOROUGH READERSHIP 


INDUSTRIAL POWER 





COVERAGE— more than 40,000 separate Power Using 
Plants with adequate purchasing power—in all industries where 
steam, electricity, mechanical power, compressed air, refrigeration, 
water, heat or conditioned air are produced or utilized in the plant 
or building operation—is the market coverage INDUSTRIAL POWER 
provides. Scientific selection to insure adequate buying ability, 
means complete coverage of all well-rated plants that are pros- 
pects for power and plant equipment—nearly 3 times the plant cov- 
erage of any other paper in the field. 


READERSHIP — invustTRiAL POWER is read by ex- 
ecutives and engineering staffs in these 40,000 hand-picked plants. 
A comprehensive analysis of ACTUAL USERS of the magazine 
shows—Executive Group—33.6°/,; Engineering Group—37.3°/,; Oper- 
ating and Maintenance Officials—29.1°/,. These men—the BUYERS 
and SPECIFIERS of power and plant equipment—average 2.7 read- 
ers per plant, giving a total readership of more than 100,000. 


ADVERTISING RESULTS—" Advertising in 
INDUSTRIAL POWER pays maximum return per dollar invested,” 


says one after another of many enthusiastic users who quote records 
of more inquiries and sales resulting from INDUSTRIAL POWER 


than from any other paper in its field. 
ASK FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION —LOOK AT THE FACTS and PROFIT! 
MECHANICAL SPECIFICATIONS AND RATES 


Wide High Wide High 
Full page (type page)........... 442. x 6% One-quarter page (vert.)......... 24x 3-3/16 
One-half page (vertical)......... 24% x 6% One-quarter page (horiz.)........ 442 x 1% 
One-half page (horiz.)........... 444 x3-3/16 Trimmed size of book........... 54% x 7% 
Bleed Plates—5!/2''x77e"' for run of book. 
Closing Date—l0th day of month preceding issue. Proofs not guaranteed on any copy 
handled after closing date. No cancellations accepted after closing date. 

General Advertising Rates 

Per Page Per Page 

Twenty-four pages per year........... $200 Less than three pages per year........ $300 
Twelve pages per year...........e+6. en a. tte eee eek 35 
Nine pages per year..............ee05 240 Extra color, for standard red.... 
SAE GOGSD POF POE. ccc ccccccccscccccce 260 Other colors.......+.- Rates on application 
Three pages per year...........seeeee 280 Bleed page $25 extra. 





“The Pocket-size Magazine All Industry Reads” 


MAUJER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 
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Per Page Per Page manufacturers’ catalogs, used as a Chicago, New York, Atlanta, Los Angeles. 
Less than 3 18 pages. ..$180.00 source of buying information by those For addittonal data see pages 344-345. 
pages. ..$230.00 24 pages... 170.00 in charge of construction, equipment, mphomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
3 pages... 215.00 36 pages... 165.00 maintenance and modernization of in- turers. 
6 pages... 205.00 48 pages... 160.00 dustrial power plants ne yma ma pm (See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
9 pages... 198.00 60 pages or piled by Sweet's Catalog Service, vi- i - 
12 pages... 190.00 more.... 155.00 sion of F. W. Dodge Corporation. Est. a og ma wel, Published by Universal 


Standard colors, $50 per page flat; Bleed, 1914. Page size, 8%x1l. Distribution, a 

per pase a. effective with 1941 file, 7,000. Files are Engineer Pub. Co. Subscription, $2. Trim 

Minimum space % pages. Rates based lent to offices of qualified buyer-users in size, 11%x8%. Type —" 7x10. Pub- 

on total space used within one contract this market for one year. There are 10 lished 15th. Forms close Ist prec. mo. 

year standard sizes for catalogs fied, ranging Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 9,971. Rates— 





For additional data see page 343. from 2 to 36 pages. Charges for com- . 
: th plete service—including catalog design, Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Southern Power and Industry, Grant printing, filing, distribution and use of 1 $150.00 $90.00 $60.00 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Published by W. R.C.  qgistribution list: Uniform Style cata'ogs 6 115.00 70.00 45.00 
Smith Pub. Co. Est. 1904. Subscription, 2-page unit, $356; 4-page unit, $532. 12 105.00 60.00 35.00 
$1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Cover catalogs (of & pages or more, in- Standard color, $50. 
Published ist. Forms close 19th. Agency ¢jiydine 2-co or covers and special 
discounts, 0-3. Member A. B. P. N. L. ae Se he catalog, sse4. 2. CANADA 
A. A. statement on request. Circulation page catalog, $1,096; 16-page catalog, Canadian Diesel Power and Traction. 
(ABC), 12,341; (gross), 15.838, Engineer- $1,382; 24-page catalog, $1,560. Charges (see DIESEL INDUSTRY.) 
ing dept. heats, 37%; general executives, for other sizes on request. Charges are Modern Power and Engineering, 481 Uni- 
firms, 15%; plant operating staffs, 45%; net—no discounts) agency or cash. ex- versity Ave., Toronto. Published by Mac- 


cept standard combination allowances lean Pub. Co., Ltd. Subscription, $1.25. 


misc., 3%. Rates 
% Page 4 Page to clients using cata'ogs in more than Trim g@#ize, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 


Times 1 Page 
1 $150.00 $95.00 60.00 one of the four Sweet's Cstolog Files Published 15th. Furms close 7th. Agency 
6 140.00 85.00 50.00 distributed in the engineering and in- discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCAB), 

12 120.00 70.00 40.00 dustrial markets. See Engineering Con- Dec., 1939, 6,035. Rates— 

Standard color (red), $50; Other color, struction, Manufacturine Industries and Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$60; Bleed. $20 extra. Chemical Process sections of The Market 1 $85.00 $46.25 $25.25 
For additional data see page 2 Data Book and communicate with 6 77.50 42.50 23.25 
Sweet's office: Boston, Phila- 12 70.00 38.75 21.25 


Sweet's Catalog File (for Power Plants), nearest 2 
119 W. 40th St.. New York A file of delphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Color, $30; bleed, 10% extra. 
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Printing, Publishing 


(See also Advertising and Merchandising: Paper, Paper Products) 





‘Lue printing and publishing indus- 
try celebrated its 500th year in 1940 
after closing 1939 with indices showing 
an average 10 per cent gain in busi- 
ness volume over 1938. Ink and paper 
sales were above 1939, while employ- 
ment and payrolls in the industry were 
also greater than in 1938. 

The most recent complete figures as 
to size and volume of the printing and 
publishing industry are those of the 
1937 Census of Manufactures. In 
that year, newspaper and periodical 
publishers numbered 19,329, an_ in- 
crease of 12.6 per cent over 1935. The 
industry’s output was valued at $2,- 
203,418,383, a 16.5 per cent gain over 
1935. 

This total was divided as follows: 
For newspapers and periodicals, $1,- 
393,623,224; for book, music and job 
printing, $809,795,159. These two divi- 
sions showed gains of 16.8 and 15.9 per 
cent, respectively, over 1935 figures. 

The newspapers and periodicals divi- 
sion included 9,242 establishments, 
which employed 134,995 wage earners, 
who received $221,420,106. Cost of ma- 
terials, fuel and purchased electric 
energy was $295,788,426 and value add- 
ed to materials $1,001,144,303. In con- 
trast to the trend of recent years, the 
number of newspapers in circulation is 
expected to increase in 1940, accord- 
ing to a mid-year forecast made by 
N. W. Ayer & Son’s Directory of News- 
papers and Periodicals. The first six 
months in 1940 was the first such 
period sinee 1935 in which there was 
no net change in the number of daily 


newspapers. (See ADVERTISING AND 
MERCHANDISING.) 
The second classification includes 


10,587 shops employing 141,368 per- 
sons, with a payroll of $195,049,596. 
Cost of materials, fuel and purchased 
energy was $228,133,732, and value 
added to materials $526,224,048. 

There were 12,640 small shops pro- 
ducing less than $5,000 a year, with 
aggregate receipts of $31,891,000, listed 
in the 19385 Census of Service Estab- 
lishments. The average number of 
employes was 10,259 and the total 
payroll $6,271,000. 

Books and pamphlets published in 
1937 numbered 518,074,304, of which 
the largest number, 72,771,685, were 
textbooks for school use. Other leading 
classifications were as follows: 

BOOK PRODUCTION, 1937 


i, ETT eee ee 29,336,520 
a , eae 2,754,390 
POOD Wbse0sn5dbesckdbcenesawebal 25.454.135 
OE ctxvinasdeddakababeeakndekee 2,448,165 
Pe Se cies onkouewebee 1.788 541 
Bibles. Testaments .............; 1.562.801 
Religion, philosophy ............. 6.944.102 
I a oe Se i a 4.280.525 
Travel and geography ........... 1,641,931 
MD occ EEGs ben ee asd nakdal 3,923 532 
science. technology .........00. 2,380,351 
Sociology economics ............ 1,156,885 


In 1937, the number of pamphlets 





Printing and Publishing, 1937 


Newspapers and periodicals 
printed and published, or 


published only, total ...$1,269.523,638 
Newsparers, total........ 861,688,664 
Subscription and sales.. 287,508.458 
Fe pone. Tee 574,180.206 
Periodicals, other than 
newspapers, total ...... 407,834,974 


Books avd pamphlets print- 
ed and published, or pub- 
lished only, total 

Composition sold to the 


168,256,861 


eee 28,200,114 
Paper patterns 

oo Ee ee 3,130,282 

errr 2,344,224 
Maps. atlases, and globe 

covers made and published 6.494.574 


Commercial printing, total. 702,526,502 
Newspapers and periodi- 


cals printed for publica- 


tion by others ......... 80,834,217 
Books and pamphlets 
printed for publication 
_ -.. .. Seer 63.9°6.197 
Pe SL, cctacccsedns 1.373.425 
Music printed for others. 1,508,086 
Maps and atlases made 
<< eee are 330,142 
Other commercial print- 
Di SOE Got kcneenswaes 554,944,435 
Labels: 
sy. eee 36.229.192 
PEE. oconskevene 4,674,507 


Direct-mail: 


Books and pamphlets 29.240.684 


Letters, circulars, etc. 22,186,316 
Greeting and souvenir 
MEE ndbceessaceunees 21.477.847 
OS ere reer 7.801.954 
Railroad-tarif ......... 3,571,570 
Color (posters, displays, 
calendars, etc.) ...... 19 729,929 
Printing on metal ..... 207,170 
Bank and general com- 
mercial printing ..... 396,706,344 
Manifolding done in print- 
2.446.128 


ing establishmerts 
—1937 Census of Manufactures. 











published was 220,864,277. Of these, 
150,330,468 were devoted to general 
literature. Atlases, globe covers and 
maps totaled 103,867,467. 

According to The Inland Printer, the 
major share of printing volume is done 
by less than half of the total number 
of plants. This publication estimates 
that 8,238 top producing plants—those 
with an annual volume in excess of 
$20,000—account for 92 per cent of all 
printing done. In commercial printing, 
it is estimated that 5,188 plants, or 49 
per cent, account for 92 per cent of the 
total volume. In the publishing divi- 
sion, 33 per cent of the companies ac- 
count for 91.5 per cent of the total 
volume. The Inland Printer reports 
that there are 4,801 companies whose 
annual sales are more than $50,000; 
and that there are 243 plants with 15 
or more cylinder presses and 12,000 
with their own binderies. 

It estimates the total number of the 
various presses as follows: 100,000 
platen presses; 30,000 small and large 
cylinder presses; 1,200 rotary presses, 
and 3,000 offset presses. 

Because of lower production costs 
made possible by developments of high 
speed rotary presses averaging 4,000 
impressions an hour, lithography has 
come rapidly to the front in the last 
few years. 
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In the field of lithography, generally 
accepted figures place invested capital 
of lithographers at $100,000,000. 

There were 165 more establishments 
engaged in lithographing in 1937 than 
in 1935, according to the Census of 
Manufactures which placed the num- 
ber at 552 in 1937. Value of prod- 
vcts was $137,730,581 or 49.6 per cent 
more than in 1935. Wage earners to- 
taled 24,079, receiving $35,928,073. 
Value added to materials was $83,411,- 
670, while cost of materials, fuel, and 
purchased electric energy aggregated 
$45,540,449. 

According to the 1937 census, the 
number of photo-engravers was 641, 
whose output in that year was valued 
at $77,961,813. These houses employed 
12,364 men, whose wages were $29,113,- 
070. Cost of materials, etc., was $15,- 
302.599; value added to materials was 
$62,659,214. 

Another branch of the industry is 
made up of stereotypers and electro- 
In 1937 there were 218 such 


typers. 
ecncerns, whose output was worth $31,- 
042,646. 

Printing ink manufacturers num- 


bered 184 in 1937, their output being 
valued at $47,346,545. 

During 1937 there was 435 steel and 
copperplate engraving houses, with an 
output of $29,435,869. 

Manufacturers of machinery and 
equipment for printers, photo-engrav- 
ers, and bookbinders in the United 
States reported value of machinery and 
equipment produced in 1937 amounted 
to $74,013,371, a gain of 46.8 per cent 
over $50,403,842 for 1935. For print- 
ing presses, the figures show an in- 
crease of 64.7 per cent from $16,638,- 
554 for 1935 to $27,402,212, for 1937. 

Printing products are basic necessi- 
ties of life and business, so are in con- 
stant demand, a factor tending to make 
printing and publishing one of the most 
stable industries. While it is a uni- 
versal business, production is greatest 
in New York, amounting to 25.6 per 
cent of the total; 17.5 per cent in Illi- 
nois and 7.9 per cent in Ohio, accord- 
ing to The Inland Printer. 

The largest number of improvements 
during any decade since the 1880’s 
came in the 1930’s. While none was 
particularly revolutionary, all are im- 
portant factors in producing finer 
printing. Among these developments 
were the following: 

In photo-offset: High-speed sheet-fed 
end web offset presses to do newspaper, 
commercial and book work; deep-etch 
plates for longer wear; step-and-repeat 
machines; printing negatives on press 
plates by projection rather than by 
contact, and now, photo-composition 
which is coming into use; 

In letterpress: Heat-set or the new, 
solid “cold-set” ink, enabling rotary 
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presses to produce quality printing on 
process-coated paper much _ speedier 
than ever before; direct-color photogra- 
phy; better coated papers; display 
types on composing machines; sprays 
to increase life of press rollers; sprays 
to prevent offset; drying of inks by 
infra-red rays; precision testing de- 
vices used in pre-makeready; mechani- 
eal overlays to increase productive 
press time, and fluorescent lighting. 

Printers control the purchase of nine- 
tenths of all paper used, according to 
The Inland Printer. A paper com- 
pany’s survey shows that the printer 
recommends 85 per cent of bond paper 
for letterheads. 

The owner or partners of smaller 
shops select and buy equipment and 
supplies, but in larger plants the or- 
ganization is more specialized, with 
foremen of the composing room, proof- 
bindery, and shipping 


Associations 

American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, 370 Lexington Ave., New 
York. 


Association of North American Di- 
rectory Publishers, 354 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 

Book Publishers Bureau, 347 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 

International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen, 3117 White Ave., 
Hamilton, Baltimore, Md. 


Lithographers National Association, 
Inc., 295 Madison Ave., New York. 


National Association of Photo- 
Lithographers, 1776 Broadway, New 
York.. 


National Publishers Association, 232 


room, pressroom, Mattes, Aun Saw Yesk. 

department. Each reports to the plant ' 

superintendent, who gets his superior United Typothetae of’ America, 719 

officer to approve and place orders. 15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Unless otherwise 


stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


American Inkmaker, 254 W. 3ist St., New 
York. Published by MacNair- Dorland 
Co., Ine. cst. 1923. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 20th preceding. 
N. L. A. A, statement on request. Agency 
discounts, none. Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), 1,350. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $80.00 $45.00 $25.00 
6 60.00 35.00 20.00 
12 50.00 30.00 17.50 


Standard color, $20; bleed, $16. 

American Pressman, Pressmen's Home, 
Tenn. Published by Intl. Printing Press- 
man & Assistants Union of N. A. Est. 
1890. Subscription, $2. Trim size 8 13/16 
x11%. Type page, 6 13/16 by 9 13/16. 
Published ist Forms close 5th preced- 


ing. Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation 


(Publisher's Statement), 42,400. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page Page 
1 $130.00 ~ $70. 00 44.00 
6 110.00 60.00 36.00 
12 100.00 55.00 32.00 
Standard color, $40; bleed, 10% extra. 
American Printer, 9 E. 38th St.. New 
York. Published by Robbins Pub. Co. 
Est. 1885. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. 


Agency discounts, 0-2. 
Member A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 
6.782; (gross), 7,610. Owners and execu- 
tives, 61%; supts. and foremen, 15%; em- 


Forms close 20th. 


ployes, 11%; others, 13%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $170.00 $90.00 50.00 
6 137.50 75.00 42.50 
12 125.00 68.75 37.60 
Standard color, $35.00; bleed, 10% extra. 
The Author & Journalist, 1837 Champa 
St., Denver, Colo. Est. 1916. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 10x6%. Type page, 
5%x8. Published Ist. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 7,500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $50.00 $27.50 $14.00 
6 45.00 24 7 12.60 
12 40.00 22.00 11.20 


Bookbinding and Book Production, 50 
Union Square, New York. Est. 1927. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x1l. Type 


page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms close 

25th. Agency discounts, 10-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $60.00 $35.00 
6 95.00 55.00 33.00 
12 $0.00 50.00 30.00 

Standard color, $50.00. 

California Publisher, 610 S. Main St., Los 


Angeles. Published by Calif. Newspaper 
Publisher's Assn. Est. 1918. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 64x10 
Published ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, none. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 958 Rates 
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Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $80.00 $40.00 25.00 
6 75.00 37.50 20.00 
12 70.00 35.00 18.00 
Cireulation Management, 431 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. Est. 1935. Subscrip- 


tion, $3. Type page, 7x10 3/16. Published 
lst. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $200.00 $112.50 65.00 
6 175.00 98.50 57.50 
150.00 84.50 50.00 


12 
Bleed, 10% extra. 
Editor, The, Book Hill, Fort Montgomery, 


N. Y. Est. 1895. Subscription, $2. Trim 

size, 8xll. Type page, 6x9. Published 

10th. Forms close 2nd week preceding. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $40.00 $20.00 10.00 
3 36.00 18.00 9.00 
12 32.00 16.00 8.00 


Electrotypers Bulletin, 949 Leader Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Published by Interna- 
tional Ass'n of Electrotypers & Stereo- 
typers. Est. 1915. Free (controlled). 
Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7\. 
Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisn- 


er’s Statement) (ross), 670. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $35.00 $20.00 12.50 
6 31.50 18.00 11.25 
12 28.00 16.00 10.00 


Graphic Arts Monthly and The Printing 
Industry, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Est. 1929. Published by The Graphic Arts 
Pub. Co. Free (controlled). Trim size, 
5x7. Type page, 4x5%. Published 10th. 
Forms close 21st Preceding month. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15- Circulation (CCA), 
64,799; (gross), 66,299. Operating plants, 


74%; key executives, 16%; others, 10%. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $175.00 $95.00 54.00 
155.00 85.00 48.00 
145.00 80.00 45.00 
> color, $55 page. 
Illinois Editor, 306 W. Main St., Mas- 
coutah, lll. Published by Arthur D. Jen- 
kins. Est. 1938. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 6x9. Type size, 5x7%. Published 
15th. Forms close 30th. N.I.A.A. state- 


ment on request. Agency discounts, 156-2. 


Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
1114. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page A ase 
1 $22.00 $12.00 
6 19.80 10.80 5 55 
12 17.80 9.80 6.3 
Standard color, 50% extra: bleed, 35% 
extra. 


Inland Printer, The, 305 W. Jackson Blvd 


Chicago. Published *: The Inland 
Printer Co. Est. 1883. ubscription, $4. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 15th. Cash dis- 
count, 2%. N. I. A. A. statement on re- 
quest. Member A. B. P. Circulation 
(ABC), 8,355; (gross), 8.957. Companies 
and owners, 60%; supts. and foremen, 
11%; employes, 11%; others, 18%. Rates, 
consecutive insertions— 


Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $170.00 $95.00 58.00 
6 150.00 85.00 51.00 


12 140.00 80.00 48.00 
Standard color, $40; bleed, add 10%. 


Lithographers’ Journal, 450 Seventh Ave., 
New York. Published by Amalgamated 
Lithographers of America. Est. 1915. 
Subscription $1.50. Type size, 7%x9%. 
Published 10th. Forms close ist. Agency 
discounts, 0-2. Circulation (Publisher’s 


Statement), 14.000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $75.00 $45.00 30.00 
6 67.50 40.00 25.00 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 
Modern Lithography (formerly Photo- 
Lithographer), 254 W. 3ist St., New York. 


Published by The Photo-Lithographer, 


Inc. Est. 1934. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 74x10. Published 
10th. Forms close 15th of preceding 


month. Agency discounts, 10-0. Circu- 

lation Publisher’s Statement), 2,265 

(gross), 2,894. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $105.00 $70.00 $40.00 
3 95.00 60.00 35.00 
6 85.00 50.00 30.00 


12 75.00 40.00 25.00 
Standard color, red, $25; bleed, $15. 


National Lithographer, 11 Park Place, 
New York. Est. 1894. a, - 
Published 10th. Forms close Ist. 

size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Agency Yo 
counts, 0-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 2,776; (gross), 2,994. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $95.00 $60.00 $35.00 
6 85.00 oes 30.00 
12 75.00 40.0 25.00 


Standard color, $25; bleed, “0%. 
National Publisher, 211 W. Wacker Drive, 


Chicago. Published by Nat'l Editorial 
Ass'n. Est. 1935. Subscription, $2. Type 
page, 10%x15. Published 20th. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 4,205. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $78.75 $42. 00 
6 112.50 66.25 35.00 


12 100.00 57.50 30.00 
Color rates on request. Bleed, 10% add'l. 


New England Editor and Printer, Ded- 
ham, Mass. Published by Editor and 
Printer Pub. Co. Est. 1938. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 3,260. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $70.00 $36.00 
6 90.00 63.00 33.00 
00 58.00 28.00 


12 80. 
Standard color, $30; bleed, $10. 


Pacific Printer and Publisher, Rialto 
Bldg., San Francisco. Published by 
Charles McIntyre. Est. 1908. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
65/6x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
5th. Agency discounts, 12% to recognized 


agencies; 3% cash discount. Circulation 
(ABC) 1,249; (gross), 1,822. Commercial 
printers, 54%; newspapers, 26%; supts 
and business megrs., 2%; others, 18% 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
. $75.00 $42.50 $26.00 
66.00 37.00 23.00 
12 60.00 33.00 21.00 


Standard color, $12.50; special color, $25; 
bleed, 20% extra. 

Photo-Engravers Bulletin, 166 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago. Published by Amer- 
ican Photo-Engravers Ass'n. Est. 1911 
Subscription, $3. Published 15th. Forms 
close 7th. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 
4%x7%. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
ment), 1,500. Rates—1 page, $85.00; % 
page, $45.00; % page, $25.00. 

Pollock’s Newspaper News, 655 Gateway 
Bldg., Minneapolis. Est. 1912. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 10x12. Type page 
6%x10. Published 3rd Tuesday. Forms 
close Saturday preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 1,800. Rates—l1 page, $50 
12 pages, $41.67. 

Printing, 41 Park Row, New York. Pub 
lished by Walden Sons & Mott, Inc. Est 
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1914. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close 28th. Agency discounts, none, Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), net 
paid, 5,950; (gross), 6,767. Rates-—— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $140.00 $80.00 $50.00 
6 120.00 70.00 40.00 
12 110.00 65.00 35.00 


Printing Equipment Engineer, 1276 W. 
3rd St., Cleveland, O. Published by Will- 
sea Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Subscription, 
$3.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close list. Agency 
discounts, 10-2. Circulation (CCA), Feb., 
1940, 9,240; (gross), 10,362. Newspapers, 
47%; commercial, 48%; others, 5%. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $172.00 $95.00 $54.00 
6 152.00 85.00 48.00 
12 142.00 80.00 45.00 


Standard color, $40; bleed, 10%. 


Printing News, 114 E. 32nd St., New 
York. Est. 1928. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 12%x15%. Type page, 11%x14\. 
Published Saturday. Forms close Thurs- 
day. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $95.00 $55.00 $35.00 
13 90.00 50.00 31.00 
26 85.00 45.00 28.00 
52 75.00 40.00 25.00 


Quill, The, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
lll. Published by Sigma Delta Chi. Est. 
1912. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type size, 7x10 3/16. Published 
Ist of mo. Forms close 5th day prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 5,851; (gross), 6,119. Newspaper, 
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45%; press service, 20%; magazine, 10%; 
public relations and advertising, 
schools and libraries, 5%. 


Mortgage Guarantee 
Published by Ernest 


Southern Printer, 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
H. Abernethy Pub. Co. 
scription, $2. Type size, 6%x9%. 
Forms close 30th. Agency 


8 Arlington St., 
Published by A 
Subscription, 
Type page, 6x8%. Published 25th. Forms 
2nd preceding month. 
Agency discounts, Rates—1 page, 
$80; % page, $40; % page, $20. 

Writer’s Digest, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati. 
1919. Subscription, $2. 
Forms close 65th. 
receding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


29 Worthington 


Correspondence 


Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $60.00 $32.50 17.60 
6 54.00 29.25 16.75 
12 51.00 27.63 14.88 
CANADA 


Canadian Printer and Publisher, 481 Uni- 
versity Ave., Toronto. Published by Mac- 
Lean Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1891. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th. Forms close 65th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (CCAB), Dec., 
1939, 1,716. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $80.00 $45.00 $30.00 
6 70.00 40.00 24.00 


12 60.00 35.00 20.00 
Standard color, $20; add'l pages, $15 per 
page. 

Printing Review of Canada, 1117 St., 
Catherine St., W., Montreal, Que. Est. 
1925. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close ist. Agency discounts, 15-2, Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 2,000. 


Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $67.00 $40.00 25.00 
6 49.00 31.00 18.00 
12 45.00 27.00 156.00 


Quill & Quire, 68 King St. E., Toronto, 
Can. Published by Current Publications, 
Ltd. Est. 1935. Free (controlled). Trim 
size, 6%x9%. Type size, 54x8. Published 
15th of month. Forms close ist. Agency 
discount, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 3,034. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $35.00 $24.00 $18.00 
6 30.00 19.00 13.00 
12 25.00 14.00 8.00 
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Purchasing 


(See also Commerce and Distribution; Industrial Distribution: Manufacturing Industries; Railroads) 


CO enTRALIZED purchasing is the 
form of industrial organization in which 
the function of procuring materials and 
supplies is vested in a special depart- 
ment under the direction of a respon- 
sible purchasing executive. It is essen- 
tially a development of big business, 
where the volume of purchases is suffi- 
cient to occupy the full time of a pur- 
chasing department and to warrant spe 
cialized attention and control. 

The great majority—about 80 per 
cent—of industrial companies employ- 
ing 100 or more workers and having an 
annual output valued at $1,000,000 or 
more, have centralized their purchases. 
This group, numbering about 9,000 
units, according to the Census of Manu- 
factures, represents more than two- 
thirds of the country’s industrial out- 
put. The current census shows that the 
cost of materials is 58.5 per cent of the 
manufacturing dollar, this figure em- 
bracing raw and semi-manufactured 
materials, fuel, tools and equipment, 
material and supplies for maintenance, 
shipping and office use. 

Centralized purchasing is likewise the 
accepted method of organization in the 
larger public utilities, railroads, educa- 
tional institutions, banks and insurance 
companies, municipalities, states and 
governmental departments 

The number of purchasing depart- 
ments coming within the above groups 
is estimated as follows by Purchasing, 
with 64.9 per cent of the rated com- 
panies in this group coming within the 
AAAA and AAA classifications: 

LOCATION OF PURCHASING 
DEPARTMENTS 


General industrial . ee , 7, 466 

Railroads, steamships and public util- 
ities : ve 
Mining, smelting and refining 592 
Educational institutions 7 

Banks insurance and commercial 
houses .... , 150 

Federal departments, state and mu 
nicipal governments ‘ 230 
9.082 


In the typical purchasing department, 
the purchasing executive is directly re- 
sponsible to the managing head of the 
company, frequently being designated 
as vice-president in charge of pur- 
chases. A survey made by the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents 
shows that 37 per cent of purchasing 
agents are responsible to the president, 
27 per cent to the general manager, 25 
per cent to the vice-president, 11 per 
cent to some other officer; 17 per cent 
hold an official title in their company, 
the offices of secretary, treasurer and 
assistant secretary being most numer- 
ous. The typical purchasing staff in- 
cludes from one to eight buyers or 
assistant purchasing agents, specializ- 
ing in particular product groups. 

An analysis of industrial purchasing 
by the R. O. Eastman Company shows 
that the number of persons involved in 
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a purchase ranges from one to 19. The 
average number of individuals who 
functioned in buying was 3.5 in small 
companies, 4.8 in medium sized com- 
panies, and 5.3 in large companies. 
This covers the entire transaction from 
the original need or requisition to the 
consummation of the purchase. 

A study by the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents shows that 41 
per cent of purchasing departments 
have sole responsibility for inventory 
control, and that 39 per cent share this 
responsibility. In these cases, the 
requisition for staple and recurring 
materials kept in stores originates from 
within the department. In all other 
cases, as well as on special and non- 
stores items, the requisition originates 
in the operating departments. 

The particular functions of the pur- 
chasing department include (1) con- 
tact with supplier organizations, (2) 
negotiation, and (3) selection of source 
of supply. Management generally (87 
per cent) requires the purchasing de- 
rartment to maintain § alternative 
sources on all materials. An analysis 
of 1,750 requisitions, made by Purchas- 
ing, indicates that in 76.3 per cent of 
the cases no brand or source was speci- 
fied. In 96 per cent of the companies 
using centralized purchasing, the pur- 
chasing department has authority to 
question quality of all products requi- 
sitioned, regardless of type. The 
N.A.P.A. study previously referred to 
lists auxiliary duties as follows: Dis- 
posal of salvage material, 88 per cent; 
reclamation, 31 per cent; control of 
traffic, 51 per cent; control of stores 


raw material, 40 per cent; maintenance 
stores, 37 per cent; production stores, 
34 per cent; marketing division sup- 
plies, 29 per cent; obtaining informa- 
tion used in research, 74 per cent; de- 
veloping costs on contemplated mate- 
rials, 67 per cent. 

An indication of the growth in the 
importance of purchasing as a profes- 
sion is the tremendous increase in the 
number of courses offered by colleges 
on the subject. In 1933 there were only 
nine schools offering separate courses 
in purchasing as compared with more 
than a score today; only 25 schools in- 
cluded purchasing in other courses as 
compared with the present list of 63. 
The total of actual courses on this sub- 
ject on record today number 121. 

The increasing responsibility of the 
purchasing function is reflected in a 
correspondingly higher standard of re- 
quirements in personal experience and 
qualifications for those in purchasing 
work. In some large organizations like 
the du Pont Company and Aluminum 
Company of America, an engineering 
degree is a prerequisite for a purchas- 
ing position. An overall survey of the 
field, covering large and small com- 
panies, shows that 48.4 per cent of pur 
chasing agents are college graduates, 
and that 61.9 per cent have had pro- 
duction or engineering experience, or 
both, the average experience of this 
type being 7.2 years. 


Associations 
National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, 11 Park Place, New York. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


Buyer's Register, 226 Wi'liam St., New 


York. Published by Smith Bros., Pub- 
lishers, Inc. Est. 1906. Free (controlled). 
Trim size, 5x7% Type page, 3% x7. 


Published 15th. Forms close lst. Agency 


discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher’s 
Statement), 30,000. Rotational circula- 
tion. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
3 $50.00 $30.00 
6 40.00 25.00 
12 30.00 20.00 


Catholic Directory, The Official, 12 Bar- 
clay St.. New York. Published by P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons Est, 1826 Per copy, 


$4, $5 and $6 Trim size, 7x10% Type 
page, 5%x8% Published annually, April 
lst Forms c ose Feb lst Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn) 11,654; 
(zross), 12,389. Parish clergy 72%; 
inst’l superior, 22 ; mis« 7%. Rates 
front section I yA 3 or t colors ] page 
$200; rear section, space discount: 10% 
on . 8 or 4 pages, black only, 1 page, 
$150; % page, $100 Standard color 
2°00 per page Bleed $25 extra 

The Chicago Purchasor, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, Il Published by Purchasing 
Agents’ Ass'n of Chicago. Fst. 1922. Sub- 
scription, $1 Trim size, 8%x11% Type 


page 64%x9%. Published 5th. Forms close 
20th preceding month Agency discounts, 
15-2 Circulation, 3,400 Purchasing, 
mfe executives, 


one plant advertising 


10 Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $70.00 $40.00 $25.00 
6 60.00 35.00 23.00 
12 50.00 30.00 20.00 

Color-cover only $20.00 per page. 


MacRae'’s Blue Book, 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Mid-Continent Purchaser, 315 Tulsa Bldg 


Tulsa, Okla. Published by Purchasing 
Agents’ Assn. of Tulsa. Est. 1920 
Free. Trim size 9%x12. Type page. 8%x 
10%. Published Ist and 15th. Forms 
close 3 days preceding. Agency discounts 
15-2 tates 
Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
$60.00 $35.00 $17.50 
6 55.00 30.00 15.00 
12 50.00 25.00 12.50 
Standard color—$10.00. 
Midwest Purchasing Agent, The, 64 
Penton Bidg., Cleveland, O. Pub/ished 
by Purchasing Agents’ Assn of Cleve 
land, Ine. Est. 1933 Free (controlled) 
Trim size 94%4.x12%. Type page, 7x10. Pub 
lished 15th. Forms close 25th. N.ILA.A 
statement on request. Circulation (Pub 
lisher’s Statement), 2,500. Purchasing 
agents, 100%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 1/6 Page 
1 $80.00 $55.00 $30.00 
6 70.00 45.00 20.00 
12 60.00 40.00 17.50 
Standard color, $20.00. Bleed 25%. 


Pacific Purchasor, 433 California St., Sar 
Francisco. Published by Purchasing 
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Agents’ Ass’n of Northern California, Railway Purchases and Stores. 

Inc. Est. 1918. Subscription, $2. Trim (See RAILROADS.) 

size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published Southwestern Purchaser, United Gas 
lst. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, Bldg., Houston, Texas. Est. 1921. Free, 
15-0. Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), Type page, 7%x10. Published 12th. 


sontrolled, 1,800. Rates— Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 

vimen : 1 Page 7 % Page % Page 15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 

1 $75.00 $45.00 $30.00 ment), 2,424 (non-deductible from dues). 
67.50 40.00 25.00 Rates— 

2 60.00 35.00 30.00 0 Times rte ty “ieee Pray 

Color, $10 additional. 6 85.00 45.00 22.50 

Purchasing, 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 12 75.00 40.00 20.00 


Published by Conover-Mast Corp. Est. Standard color, 25%. 

1915. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x Southwestern Purchasing Agent, Cham- 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. ber of Commerce Blidg., Los Angeles. 
Form close 15th. N.LA.A. statement Published by Purchasing Agents’ Ass’n 
on request. Circulation (CCA), 10,503; of Los Angeles. Est. 1921. Subscription, 





(gross), 11,968. Purchasing agents, 93%; $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 

administrating executives, 3%; mis- lished Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 

cellaneous, 4%. Rates— discounts, 15-2. Rates 

13 pages Within 1 YF...-ccccsecs $165 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
8 pages within 1 yr.........e. 180 3 $75.00 $55.00 $32.50 
6 pages within 1 yr........... 186 6 65.00 50.00 30.00 
4 pages within 1 yr........... 192 12 60.00 45.00 27.50 
Less than 4 pages.......... 198 Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 

Standard color—Standard red in regular turers, 461 8th Ave., New York. Pub- 

color form, $30 per page extra; standard lished by Thomas Pub. Co. Est. 1890. 


blue, green, orange, yellow in regular Subscription, $15; $10 renewal. Trim 
color forms, $50 per page extra; other size. 9x14. Type size,7%x12%. Published 
colors, $75 per page extra. Bleed, $20 December. Forms close Oct. 10. Agency 
per page. discount, 10-0. Circulation (ABC), 9,022; 
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(gross), 10,037. Mfrs., 67%; wholesalers, 
9%; libraries, 5%; utilities, others, 19%. 
Rates—1 page, $425; page, $330; Wy 
page, $230; % page, $170. 

For additional data see page 257. 
Washington Purchasing Agent and Manu- 
facturer, 2100 Fifth Ave., Seattle. Pub- 
lished by Purchasing Agents’ Ass’n of 
Washington. Est. 1925. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 7%x10%. Type page, 6%x8%. 
Published 20th. Forms close 2nd Thurs- 
day. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 1,700 (non-deductible from 
dues). Purchasing agents, 60%; man- 
agers, superintendents, engineers, etc., 
30%; advertisers and miscellaneous, 10%. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $70.00 $35.00 $20.00 
12 60.00 30.00 17.50 
CANADA 


Canadian Purchasor, 175 Jarvis St., To- 
ronto, Ont. Published oy Fullerton Pub. 
Co., Ltd. Est. 1921. ubscription, $2. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15.0. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 2,320. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $50.00 $30.00 20.00 
6 45.00 27.50 17.50 
12 40.00 25.00 15.00 
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Radios, Phonographs, 
and Musical Instruments 


(See also Advertising and Merchandising: Electronic Industries) 








S ALES of radio receivers advanced 


considerably during 1939 with Radio 


Today estimating the total number of 


ets sold at 10,500,000. 
with approximately 5,800,000 
238. The 1939 total 
the following major types 
valuation for each as follows: 
RADIO SET SALES, 1939 


Type Number Value 
(In Thousands) 


This compares 
sold in 
included 
with the 


sales 


‘ ! ‘ 1 900 $115,900 
Compacts 4.550 7? 200 
Table Comtl 0 7.500 
(“or ole C‘om*l oo 20.000 
Aut Radk 1.200 48 000 
Portable . 900 21,600 

Receiving tube sales, including ex- 
port, totaled 91,000,000 units against 
72,000,000 in 1938. Of the 1939 vol- 
ume, 55,000,000 were for new sets, 
while 36,000,000 were for replacement 
use, 

Radio Today estimates the public’s 
1939 radio bill at $814,000,000, broken 


down as follows: 


I S. RADIO BILL 

Sale of time by br id ter $170.000._000 
Talent osts 000.000 
ele trie itte it 

ts. 400.000 et 65.000.000 
110.500.0000 radtl st re 84 O00 000 
6.000.600 replacer 

S12 per tube 1 O00 000 
Parts supplic t 0.000.000 
Servic ne Orth CPenee Chenee 


S814. 000.001 
T'¢ le Visio?) 


radio in 


prosper- 


and 


States 


According to Radio 
Retailing, the United 
dustry is once again entering 
Factors contributing to this 


upswing, says the 


ous years. 
publication, include 


the great stimulus to consumer listen 


ing afforded by war news, the com- 
bination f companion entertainment 
given by radio-phonograph sets and the 
promis f radically new services now 
being approached experimentally. 

This publication believes that unit 

s will continue to rise and 
that 1940 volume may be conservatively 
esti ‘ at 12,000,000 Dollar vol 
mm expected to rise also Analyz- 
ng al nD bilitic of the various 
types of sets, it states that compacts 
nd con ‘ probably continue to 


be the backbone of the radio business: 


portables will achieve an all-time peak 
n 1940, and auto-radios will continue 
at their present rate. 

lelevision is, of cours« . considered to 
have tremendous potentialities although 


sales will be bu 


volume for the 
many 


t fragment of 
next tew 
new 


a small 
total radio 
fac- 
considered in esti 


Because of the 
tors which must be 
mating the future of television it seems 
to believe that set sales for 
will be limited to 


reasonabl« 


some time to come 
larger urban centers 
complete census of radio 


1940 


The most 


homes, pending release of the 
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Radio Set Preferences, 1930-39 
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census figures, has been that compiled 
by the Joint Committee on Radio Re- 
search in 1938. This survey estimated 
total families in the United States at 
32,641,000 and total radio families at 
26,666,500, the average being 82 for 
100 families. Urban radio fam- 
ilies were estimated at 17,195,600; 
rural at 9,470,900. 

Radio Today estimates 
were 28,700,000 homes with radios in 
the United States as of March 1, 1940. 

There were 162 establishments en- 
gaged wholly or principally in the man- 
ufacture of apparatus, phono- 
and and 

reported by the 
tures, (The 
active at the 

Value of production il 
$277,807,140 compared with 
$200,972.523 for 196 establishments in 
1935. Cost of containers, 


every 


that there 


radio 


accessories in 


Census of 


graphs, parts 
1937, as 
number of mani 
1949 


Manufac 
tacturers start of 
as 185.) 


1937 was 


materials, 


fuel and purchased electric energy 
amounted to $154,905,616 in 1937 and 
the industry employed 48,343 wag 


arners, paying them $52,001,898. 

The 1937 production included 2,045,- 
273 sets for 
home and general use, 273,164 battery 
1,890,841 automobile 
radio tubes was 
use and 41,472,- 


socket power ope rated 
operated sets, and 
sets. Production of 
112,218,139 for initial 
188 for replacement. 

Exclusive of chains, in 1935 radio 
dealers totaled 4,229, not including 
those also selling household appliances, 
according to the 1935 Census of Retail 
Distribution. Sales were $45,926,000. 
They employed 6,135 full-time and part- 
time workers, paying them $7,513,000. 

Household appliance and radio stores 
totaled 12,977 in 1935, with sales of 
$335,068,000, according to the census. 
Full-time and part-time employes, total- 
ing 65,836, received $75,156,000 in 1935. 

Other outlets for radios include fur- 


Radio and Television Retailina 
niture stores, department stores, drug 
stores, automobile accessory dealers, 
hardware stores, among others. 

A total of 8,256 establishments en- 
gaged primarily in the repair of radios 
were listed by the 1935 Census of Serv- 
ice Establishments. Receipts of these 
shops were $14,348,000 in 1935. (See 


p. 355.) 


Musical Instruments 

The 1937 Census of Manufactures 
reported 187 establishments engaged 
primarily in the production of musical 
instruments in 1937. Value of produc- 
tion, including musical instruments 
made as secondary products in plants 
not belonging, amounted to $33,877, 
956, compared with $20,458,073 in 1935 
for 192 establishments. Cost of mate- 
rials, containers, fuel and purchased 
electric energy amounted to $17,161,361 
in 1937. Wage earners totaled 11,971 
and received $14,088,699 in wages. A 
breakdown of production follows: 


PRODUCTION RY MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENT INDUSTRIES, 19 AND 1937 
Number 
of estab- Value of 
Pian lishments products 
193 f $12,688,485 
1937 8 21,703,055 
(organs 
) g 1.698.763 
, { 4.636.921 
l t and orgalr at il 
19 i 185,962 
1937 $,977,79 
Musical instruments and 
parts ind materials 
not elsewhere class 
fied 
1935 4 9.060.222 
1937 83 11,947,583 


The National Piano Manufacturers 
Association of America, Inc., reports 
that there are 30 piano manufacturers 
in the United States and 16 manufac- 
turers of piano supplies. The output 
in units in 19389 was 114,043, or 27.4 
per cent more than in 1938. The esti- 
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mated production for 1940 is about 
125,000 units. Location of Radio Dealers, Household Appliance, Radio Stores 

Despite the use of as many mass pro- ; 
ineti tthods as are practical in the Household Appliance 
ijuction methods as are practical in € Radio Dealers and Radio Stores 
industry, the manufacturers are able Number Sales Number Sales 
tu produce only about 14,000 units per UNITED STATES TOTAL .........+- 4,229 $45,926,000 12,977 $335,068,000 

I ge Bese. Bs ong P SE SET 5 dh0000n0464s worssance 302 3,951,000 855 30,332,000 
month. Materials found in pianos in- EE Sha scncenccabeuhushuac 57 764,000 195 6,914,000 
‘lude felt, woven cloth, leather, rub- TE i aia aie wide eeai 33 378,000 90 2,131.0 
“ : Massachusetts .......-...---++++-- se 155 2,041,000 374 16,102,000 
ber, brass, copper, tin, lead, glue, var- New Hampshire .................... 28 510,000 84 1'858.000 
nish, paint and ivory. Rhode Island .............s.-eeeeeee 19 193,090 50 etree 

‘ ila ‘ , +3 iid WEE. Seb sddgédccvcevesenchieuenas 10 5,000 2 184, 

Band instrume nt production 1S oo Oe 1,005 14,427.000 2,504 74,856,000 

tinually increasing. An increase of ap- os a aakkekeee 148 1-538,098 ‘ aes 13,334.000 
teaataier 04 2 — wae — Q2R a ere ee 541 9,299,0 : 36, . 
proximately 24.3 per cent over 1938 I patie nn cicasmataan 316 3,612,000 1,015 25,608,000 
was shown in 1939, according to the East NortH CENTRAL.............000: 993 9,510,000 2,954 12,176,000 

ations ecoriati etrn- PE shetepukeaserkteedvetsehunsend 271 2,803,000 734 20,251,000 
National Association of Band Instru ieee pet apieepiaabbien aed: 126 813,000 433 8,274,000 
ment Manufacturers. Much of this in- a i ae 176 1,597,000 502 15,631,000 
‘rease is §g *} > > “itv Dt” shetieeceetecghs 00 whkest0edneunae 282 2,795,000 911 20,608,000 
crease is attributed to the popularity Wisconsin ......2.. ao adie ene 138 1,502,000 374 7,411,000 
of high school bands, of which there West NortH CENTRAL .............06. 550 3,117,000 1,735 34,197,000 
are between 35,000 and 40,000. There EME sv enensnnessrccsssssorsessersens a preyed HL He tyee 

. . MMBBBH ccccccocscccsecsecescseseccces ‘ ° ve eV, 
are approximately 20 band instrument ada ae ipa ain. 71 492,000 270 6,969,000 
manufacturers in the United States, ha depcatatesebenchene ene 92 685,000 377 11,094, 
° : > . i en ene ada. cb es bardeeeKd + uae 73 634,000 187 3,371,000 
who do an annual business of approxi- North = asap lbalae eels ea is eke aiats 27 93,000 48 841,000 
mately $8,000,000 per year. South Dakota ..... 26 144,000 8 1,128, 
; . eee BARRING 6 oon s vices ccsccticnes 314 4,471,000 1,086 34,327,000 
OE re ery 9 174,000 3¢ Herts 

iati District of Columbia............... 25 1,462,000 2 102, 
Associations . IE Con avay a takiwaassdecececaees 60 581.000 222 5,901,000 

Institute of Radio Engineers, Inc., Georgia grsessserseccesecesconsesseees st 538, 0ee a £439. 009 

) , ‘ ~ a EEE ee ree 2 ‘ 2 5, , 

30 W. 42nd St., New York. North Carolina .............ssssseee 57 353,000 138 3,887,000 
lations seociati PRs str PE COROUENE cc ccccoccecccvsoceses 2 ’ 409, 
National Association of Band Instru- a labeled at et eres 31 292,000 161 4,374,000 

ment Manufacturers, 45 W. 45th St., ., &  ~ Sep Reeeheenteeepe 32 509,000 153 3,486,000 
New York East SoutH CENTRAL . 137 HE oo +ee ee eae 
: BO, 0.006.056 00006eesesecrceseeseee 39 215, f ,055, 

‘ational Associati - Musical Mer- gets aieeeete peatebiap ieiits 47 194.000 171 3,113,000 

National Association of Musical Mer Ta paar ite 19 127,000 130 2'127,000 
chandise Manufacturers, Inc., 45 W. Tennessee ...........-:- Sodekatiaana 32 241.000 132 5/004.000 
5th St.. New York. bap 3 SoutH CENTRAL ..... ever r rs T = Lae ! rt} ae eet eee 

DED nc asacuceenass - 2 28. § ,331, 

National Association of Musical Mer- Ne Scan aise 31 231,000 83 1,939,000 
: se Wholesalers. 45 W. 45th St COMMON cocccesccossccssececvocees 35 171,000 153 3,470,000 

handise Wholesalers, 49 W. 46th St., actin eile lage eRe 128 1,155,000 672 15,698,000 
New York. I i ad ial as cela ak eee 110 1,172,000 597 13,949,000 

— — : , ig Se Se Bae eeah 9 119,000 37 1,125,000 

National Association of Music Mer- CD di a kate a eae ae Wana an 39 317,000 135 3,607,000 

ante F F ~ Tanne Wass Dt cKcccuneeedchhs beau 000s e6OuEeane 1l 335,000 109 2,388,000 
chants, 45 W. 45th St., New York. Ringe tte Re eat eee 20 184,000 109 2'395,000 

National Association of Sheet Music POENEL, ca deercecccacssccecccetesveses 5 72,000 12 280,000 
eS ee eee ae MEDD caccsscnavdndassiacvenete 40,000 44 924.000 
Dealers, 306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. ei SEE ey ee 9 78,000 94 2.368.000 

—_" . Wy i ‘ea egeaaeee ee as 10 27,000 7 862, 
National Piano Manufacturers Asso- mek —- ap ilahaaeba 603 6.816000 1.597 o7 s08 bee 
ation of America, Inc., 45 W. 45th SOL. cid né6cesssetescsiveswesnane 457 5,490,000 1,141 28,487,000 
~T N York OROMOM ccccccccccccctccccecescecesces 54 458,000 155 3,467,000 
» NSW S6EE. WORMINBUOM onc cccccesssncsssessacecs 92 868,000 301 5,561,000 
Radio anufacturers A ssociati Chain Stores, not included in the above 
Radio Manufacturers Association, tabulations, total U. S. .........06.. 103 —-13,187,000 1,196 47,987,000 
1317 F St., N. W., Washington, —1935 Census of Retail Distribution. 
t 
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$160.00 S20 00 $40 an Educational Music Magazine, 30 East $330 per page—11 inches, $12; 48 inches, 
"130.00 "70.00 "40.00 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. Published by $8.31%4; 96 inches, $7.87%; 120 inches, 

120.00 65.00 35.00 Educational Music Bureau. Est. 1920 $7.65%4; 144 inches, $7.43% per inch 

ndard color, 25%; bleed, 20% extra ag pe of lish as ne 10, i ves Musical Courier, 119 W. 57th St.. New 

; 511 Kimball Blde., 25 E Jacl age, 7% x10 lished Sept. 10, Nov. 1, York. Publist by Music Periodicals 

n Blvd, Chicago, lil, Published by S. 222-1, Mar. 1. Forms close, 1, mo. pre- Corp. Est "1880. Suaneriotion, $3 “Type 
Gruenstein. ; Est. 1909. Subscription, ceding agoncy Secounts, 13-2. ( papa page, 9%x12 Published semi-monthly, 
) Type page, 13x9. Published 1st lation (Publisher’s Statement), (gross), Ist and 15th. Forms close 10 days pre- 
ms close 20th. Agency discounts, 10- Times Rate re % Page 4 Page ceding. Agency discounts, none. Rates 
Cireulation (Publisher’s Statement), a $120.00 *375.60 $60.00 | page, $375: 2 pages, $675; 3 pages, $950 
H Organists and choir directors, Cc 1 nie wl ! p licati 5 aioe % page, $240; 4 page, $140; 1 to 20 

organ builders, clergymen, etc.., ontracts rates on application inches, $12 per inch: 24 inches or over. 
Rates— Electronics. $10 per inch. 

es 1 Page % Page % Page (See ELECTRICAL. ) Musical Digest, 119 W. 57th St., New 

$120.00 $60.00 $30.00 Metronome, 119 W. 57th St., New York. York Published by Pierre V. R. Key. 
100.00 50.00 25.00 Published by Metronome Corp. Subscrip- Est. 1920. Subscription, $2 Trim size, 
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RADIOS, PHONOGRAPHS, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 








9% x12% Type page, 7x10, Published 
10th. Forms close 25th preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Rates—1l1 time, 


1 page, $225; % page, $175; % page, $90; 
1/6 page, $50. 


Color, $25. 

Musical Leader, 332 S. Michigan Blivd., 
Chicago Est. 1900. Subscription, $1.50. 
Type size, 8%x11%. Published 2nd and 


4th Saturday, October thru Mav; pub- 

lished monthly, June thru September. 

Forms close Monday of week preceding. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $60.00 


Musical Merchandise, R. K. O. Bidg., Ra- 
dio City, Rockefeller Center, New York. 
Published by Henderson Publications, 
Inc. Est. 1920. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
5th Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 13-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 6,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $150.00 $80.00 
6 135.00 70.00 
12 120.00 62.00 
Musical Quarterly, 3 E. 43rd St.. New 
York Published by G. Schirmer, Inc. 
Subscription, $3 Type size, 5%x8%. 
Published quarterly, Jan Ze Forms 
close 20th of 2nd month preceding. 
Agency discounts, 12-0 Rates—1l1 page, 
1 time, $60; 4 times, $50. 


Musician, 113 W. 57th St., New York, N. 
Y Published by Eugene Belier. Est. 


% Page 
$42.00 
38.00 
35.00 


1895. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 10x13. 
Type page, 84x11. Published 20th. 
Forms close Iiith. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Rates—1l1 page, $175; % page, $90; 
% page, $47.50—12 insertions, 10 times 
single insertion rate. 

Music News, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 


Published by Music News, Inc. 
Est. 1908. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
9%x12. Type page, 11x7%. Published 
ist and 3rd Thur. Forms close one week 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 
1 page, $150; % page, $90; % page, $50; 
% page, $30 
Music Tenchers’ Review, 45 Astor Place, 
New York, N. Y. Est. 1932. Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 8%x5%. Type size, 4%x7 
Published bi-monthly except July and 
August, Jan. 15, Mar. 15, May 15, Sept 
15, Nov. 15. Forms close 30th mo. pre 


cago, Il. 


ceding Agency discount, 15-2 Circula- 

tion (Swern), 2,000, Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $30.00 $16.50 $ 9.00 
3 28 50 15.67 8 55 
5 27.00 14.85 8.10 

Muste Trade Review, 1270 Sixth Ave., 


New York. Published by Henderson 
Pubs., Inc Est. 1879 Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 11%x14. Type page, 8%x12 


Published 6th. Forms close 20th. Agency 


discounts, 13-2 Circulation (Publish- 

er’s Statement), 5,000. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $180.00 $100.00 $55.00 
6 165.00 90.00 50.00 
12 150.00 80.00 45.00 


Music Trades, 113 W. 57th St., New York. 
Published by Music Trades Corp Est 


1890 Subscription, $2. Trim size, 13% 
x10%. Type page, 9%x12 Published 15th 
Forms close 5th Agency discounts, 15-0 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$150.00 $80.00 $50.00 
6 138.00 74.00 46.00 
12 125.00 65.00 40.00 
Standard color, $60 
Parts, Radio City, 1270 Sixth Ave., New 
York Published by Henderson Publica 
tions, Ine Est. 1937 Type page, 4%x7 
Published monthly Forms close 30th 
preceding Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 4,759 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $145.00 $75.00 $40.00 
6 120.00 65.00 35.00 
12 100.00 55.00 80.00 
Piane Trade Magazine, 20 E. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago. Published by New York 
Music Industry Corporation Est. 1903 


Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 10%x13% 


Type page, 85x12. Published ist. Forms 

close 20th Agency discounts, none 

Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $152.00 $89.00 $50.00 
f 138.00 81.00 45.00 
12 126.00 74.00 41.00 

resto Music Times, ; Ss Michigan 
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Ave., Chicago. Published by J. Bradford 
Pengelly. Est 1879 Subscription, $1.50. 
Trim size, 10%x13%,. Type size, 9x12. 
Published ist. Forms close 15 days pre- 


ceeding. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$125.00 $65.00 $35.00 
3 120.00 62.50 33.00 
12 100.00 55.00 30.00 


Color rates on request; bleed, $15. 


Proceedings of the Institute of Radio 
Engineers, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. 
Published by Institute of Radio Engi- 
neers, Inc. Est. 1913. Subscription, $10. 
Trim size, 8%x1ll. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished monthly. Forms close 20th. Agency 


discounts, 0-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $115.00 $84.00 $45.00 
6 98.00 71.00 38.00 
12 90.00 66.00 35.00 


Q@ 8S T, 38 La Salle Rd., West Hartford, 


Conn. Published by American Radio Re- 
lay League, Inc. Est. 1915. Subscrip- 
tion, $2.50. Trim size, 6%x9%. Type 


page 5%x8%. Published 20th preceding. 
Forms close 25th of 2nd preceding month. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 44,556. Rates—l1 page, $260; 
3 pages, $220; 6 pages, $195; 12 pages. 
$180; 18 pages, $170; 24 pages, $160; 36 


pages, $150. 
Radio, 1300 Kenwood Rd., Santa Barbara, 


Calif. Published by Radio, Ltd. Est. 
1917. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 9%x 
6%. Type page, 8%x57/12. Published 
25th preceding. Forms close 20th of 2nd 
preceding month. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Rates—1l1 page, $125; % page, $65; 


% page, $35. 


Radio and Television Journal, 1270 6th 
Ave., New York. Published by Hender- 
son Publications, Inc. Est. 1916. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 15,500. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$300.00 $160.00 $85.00 
6 260.00 135.00 75.00 
12 212.00 115.00 65.00 


Radio and Television Retailing, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York. Published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1925. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
size, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 


5th. Member A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 
20,944; (gross), 25,008. Manufacturers, 
3%; retailers, 80%; wholesalers, 5%: 


others, 12%. Advertising rates on appli- 

cation 

Standard color, $70; bleed, $40. 
For additional data see insert 

pages 6-4 

Radio and Television Weekly, 99 Hudson 

St.,. New York. Published by Consolidated 

Trade Pub., Inc. Est. 1916. Subscription, 


between 


$4. Trim size, 10%x14%. Type page, 
9%x12. Published Wednesday. Forms 
close 10 days preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % page % Page 
1 $205.00 $134.00 $72.00 
13 163.00 94.00 54.00 
26 121.00 76.00 46.00 
52 97.00 60.00 33.00 
Standard color, $40; bleed, 10%. 
Radio Craft, 20 Vesey St... New York. 


Published by Radcraft Publications, Inc 


Est. 1929. Subscription, $2.00. Trim size 
Stex1l1l% Type page, 7x10 Published 
Ist preceding mo Forms close 7th of 


2nd preceding mo Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Swern), 42,016, Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $360.00 $180.00 $90.00 
6 342.00 171.00 85.50 
12 324.00 162.00 81.00 


Radio Daily, 1501 Broadway, New York, 
me Published by Radio Daily Corp 
Est. 1937. 


Subscription, $5. Trim size. 
9%4x12%. Type page, 8x10. Published 
daily, except Sat. and holidays Forms 


close day preceding. Agency discounts, 


13-2. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 

ment), 6,441 Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $220.00 $125.00 $65.00 
13 200.00 110.00 55.00 
°6 180.00 95.00 50.00 
52 160.00 85.00 45.00 

Bleed, $7.50 

Radio Equipment Directory, 698 S 


Dearborn St., Chicago Published by 
Radio Amateur Call Book, Inc. Published 
quarterly, Jan., April, July, and Oct. Cir- 
culation (CCA), Oct., 1939, 3,604; (gross), 


4,051. Rates advertising appearing in 
current issue of Radio Amateur Call 
Book is repeated at no additional charge. 
Radio Jobber News, 524 E. Superior Ave., 
Cleveland. Est. 1936. Free (controlled). 
Trim size, 10%x15%. Type page, 9% x14. 
Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCA), Mar., 
1940, 5.853; (gross), 5.754. Radio jobbers 
and buyers, 52%; radio jobbers salesmen, 
34%; radio manufacturers, 6%; radio 
parts mfrs. salesmen, 8%;. Rates—1l1 page, 
$225; % page, $195; % page, $135; % 
page, $70. 5% discount on 6 insertions, 
10% on 12 insertions. 

Standard color, $35; bleed, 10% add'l. 


Radio News, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. Published by Ziff-Davis Publish- 
ing Co. Est. 1919. Subscription, $2.50. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published monthly, 10th of preceding. 





Forms close, 2nd receding. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. irculation (ABC); 
net paid, 46,525; (gross), 47,237. Rates 

Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $350.00 $189.00 $94.50 

6 297.50 170.00 87.00 
75.00 82.00 


12 275. 160.00 

Standard color, $60; bleed, 15% add'l. 
Radio Service-Dealer, Soundman & Job- 
ber, 11 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. Pub- 


lished by Cowan Pub, Corp. Est. 1940. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type size, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close ist. Agency discount, 15-2. Circu- 
lation (Publisher’s Statement), 16,636 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $70.00 
6 175.00 100.00 60.00 
12 150.00 90.00 55.00 


Color rate, $45; bleed rate, 20% extra. 


Radio Today, 480 Lexington Ave., New 
York. Published by Caldwell-Clements, 
Inc. Est. 1935. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 85%x1ll1%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (ABC), 
13,878. Free (controlled), 8,586; guaran- 
teed average total, 22,464. Retailers, 
84%; wholesalers, 8%; mfgrs., 4%; misc., 
4%. Rates—-A—Applies to sets, tubes, 
batteries and appliances. 


Times 1 Page le page % Page 
1 $300.00 $150.00 $75.00 
6 270.00 142.50 75.00 
12 250.00 135.00 71.25 
Rates—B—Applies to service, sound 


and industrial equipment. 


Times 1 Page % page % Page 
1 $240.00 $120.00 $60.00 
215.00 112.50 60.00 

12 200.00 107.50 56.25 


Standard color, $55; bleed, 10% extra. 
Service, 19 E. 47th St., New York City. 
Published by Bryan Davis Pub. Co., Inc 
Est. 1932. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
N. I. A. A. statement on request. Circu- 
lation (ABC), 9,621; (gross), 10.593. Inde 
pendent service men and organizations, 
39%: retail radio dealers and their per 
sonnel, 23%; service men, affiliation no 


¢ 


known, 3%: jobbers and mfrs., 11% 

misc., 24%.  Rates— 

Times 1 Page % page % Page 
1 $170.00 $90.00 $55.00 
6 150.00 80.00 50.00 
12 120.00 70.00 45.00 

Standard color, 25% extra; bleed, 20% 

CANADA 


Radio and Electrical Sales, 137 Welling 
ton St., V Published 


V., Toronto, Canada. 
by Wrigley Publications. Est. 1923 


Subscription, $1. Page size, 10%x13% 
Type page, 9%x12%. Published bi 
monthly, Jan. 10th. Forms close 65th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulatior 
(Publisher's Statement), 5,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% page % Page 

1 $95.00 $50.00 $27.50 

6 85.00 45.00 24.00 


12 75.00 40.00 22.00 
Standard color, $25; bleed, 10% extra. 
Radio Trade Builder, 347 Adelaide St., W 
Toronto, Ont. Published by Hugh © 
MacLean Pubs. Ltd. Est. 1923. Sul 


scription, $2. Trim size, 6%x10%. Typ 
page, 51%4x8% Published Ist. Forn 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir 
culation (CCAB), Dec., 1939, 5,009 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $65.00 $35.00 
6 55.00 30.00 
12 50.00 27.50 


Standard color, $20; bleed, 15%. 
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Railroads 


(See also Transit Industry) 





‘I eee are 1,389 railroads and 
switching and terminal companies in 
the United States. These railroads own 
236,842 miles of roadway and 420,118 
miles of tracks. This mileage is equal 
to approximately 30 per cent of all 
the railway mileage in the world. Class 
I railroads comprising companies with 
annual operating revenues in excess of 
one million dollars, operate about 95 
per cent of the rail mileage in the 
United States and earn about 97 per 
cent of the rail revenues. 

The investment in United States rail- 
roads is approximately $25,596,000,000. 
On Dec. 31, 1939, the steam railroads 
of the United States had in service 
46,544 locomotives; 1,754,160 freight 
train cars; 39,931 passenger train cars, 
and 80,116 miscellaneous cars, together 
with 1,989 steam boats and barges. 
This equipment is exclusive of 285,069 
freight cars owned by private car com- 
panies and 7,578 passenger cars owned 
by the Pullman Company. 

The locomotives included 45,210 
steam locomotives; 882 electric locomo- 
tives, and 452 oil-electric locomotives. 
Approximately 3,861 steam locomotives 
are equipped with auxiliary steam en- 
gines or boosters; 6,459 steam locomo- 
tives are equipped with oil burners; 
12,201 steam locomotives are equipped 
with mechanical stokers to replace hand 
firing; and 37,235 steam locomotives 
are equipped with superheaters. 

The freight car ownership in 1939 
includes 734,969 box cars; 65,113 flat 
cars; 66,202 stock cars; 795,400 open 
top cars; 147,712 tank cars; and 147,- 
160 refrigerator cars. The railroads 
also own 1,845 trucks and buses for 
highway service, exclusive of equip- 
ment owned by trucking companies op- 
erating under contract for steam rail- 
roads. 

During 1938 there were 262 motor 
carriers under contract with steam 
railroads to perform trucking service 
on highways in line haul operations and 
87 motor carriers under contract to op- 
erate highway buses in line operation. 
During the same year 1,112 motor car- 
riers were under contract to operate 
trucks for railroads in terminal pick- 
up and delivery service while 366 mo- 
carriers were under contract to 
operate trucks in terminal transfer 
service and 55 motor carriers were un- 
der contract to operate buses in termi- 
nal transfer service. 

According to Railway Age, the rail- 
roads of the United States, and Canada 
ywn and maintain approximately 5,000 
miles of bridges; more than 1,000 tun- 
nels; and over 360,000 buildings; the 
latter including approximately 18,000 
water stations; 8,000 fuel supply sta- 
tions; 1,000 piers and docks; 5,000 
fice buildings; 1,500 storehouses; 
6,400 shop buildings; 10,000 freight 
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stations; 1,000 warehouses; and 60,000 
passenger stations. 

An average of 993,171 employes 
were in service in 1938 and these em- 
ployes received $1,746,140,000. A larg- 
er number were employed in 1939 and 
1940 and the number totaled 1,050,254 
in August, 1940. These totals exclude 
the employes of the Class IJ and Class 
III railroads and the switching and 
terminal companies as well as the em- 
ployes of the private line companies 
and contract carriers. 

Approximately 183,000 of the Class 
I railway employes were engaged in 
the maintenance of way and _ struc- 
tures; 231,000 in the maintenance of 
equipment and stores; 202,684 in train 
and engine service; and 113,000 en- 
gaged in other forms of transportation 
than train, engine and yard service. 
the railroads 
made from 


Purchases made by 
from manufacturers are 
their operating revenues, from their 
non-operating income and from new 
capital in the form of bank loans or 
other credit. Operating revenues of the 
Class I railroads for the year 1939 to- 
taled $3,995,071,000; operating ex- 
penses totaled $2,918,215,000. Net op- 
erating revenues, obtained by deduct- 
ing operating expenses from gross rev- 
enues, totaled $1,076,854,000 before 
making deductions for taxes, which 
amounted to $365,000,000. 

During 1939, $466,832,000 was spent 
by the Class I railroads for the mainte- 
nance of way and structures, and $765,- 
942,000 for the maintenance of equip- 
ment. 

During 1940, earnings and also ex- 
penditures for maintenance and equip- 
ment increased. Class I railway oper- 
ating revenues for the first six months 
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of 1940 totaled $1,995,596,000, as com- 
pared with $1,804,127,000 for the first 
six months of 1939, an increase of 
10.6 per cent. Operating expenses for 
the first six months of 1940 totaled 
$1,497,000,000, an increase of 7 per 
cent. Expenditures for maintenance of 
way and structures for the first six 
months of 1940 totaled $232,643,000, 
an increase of 6.1 per cent. Expenses 
for maintenance of equipment totaled 
$397,127,000 during the first six months 
of 1940, an increase of approximately 
8.4 per cent. Net railway operating 
income for the first six months of 1940 
totaled $242,366,000, an increase of ap- 
proximately 46.3 per cent. Railway 
employment during July was 4.8 per 
cent greater than in July, 1939. 

Expenditures made directly with 
commercial firms by all the steam rail- 
roads of the United States for mate- 
rials and supplies, exclusive of equip- 
ment, are shown in more detail in an 
accompanying table. 

Approximately $725,617,276 of the 
total purchases made by the railroads 
for materials and equipment in 1937 
were expended in the states by rail- 
roads resident to the states while $326,- 
076,119 were spent in the states by 
railroads not resident to those states. 
None of these purchases includes mate- 
rials and equipment obtained indirectly 
by the railroads through contractors 
of railroad construction, nor do they 
include purchases made by subsidiary 
companies and private car lines. 

According to Railway Age, approxi- 
mately $396,303,000 of materials and 
equipment and fuel were purchased by 
the Class I railroads of the United 
States in the first five months of 1940. 
This was an increase of approximately 
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Purchases of Fuel, Materials and Supplies by All Railroads, 1939° 


FUEL . 
Bituminous coal : rere ......$204,240,061 


Anthracite coal 4,949,046 
DE EE cnGabd eden cbacd sbeebs oed 060s 60056000600 RSSH ORs cede eee CRs eCeeEcESe 53,170,191 
IN ee ot enn rege eben ath db deGh bbSU 0095006 500O0S6O46000460600 2850808 4,363,040 

2,628,867 


All other fuel 


Total fuel .$269,351,205 
FOREST PRODUCTS 
Cross ties 
Switch and bridge ties 
Timber and lumber 
All other forest PrOGUuctsS ... 1... ccc ccrcceeeeceeeesereescesess 


$ 43,073,943 
: 4,702,311 
24,856,179 
2,344,082 
Total forest products $ 74,976,515 
IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
Steel rail, new and second-hand 
Wheels, axles and tires ; 
Frogs, switches, crossings and parts , . 
Track fastenings and bolts, spikes, tie plates, rail anchors, etc 
Iron bridges, turn tables, structural steel...... pean 
Bar iron and steel, spring steel, tool steel, unfabricated rolled shapes, wire 
netting and chain, except light coil; boiler, firebox, tank, and sheet iron 
and steel, all kinds MTTTTTIITTLTTT TLL eee oe 
Forgings and pressed parts for locomotives ‘ 
Car forgings, iron and steel, and fabricated or shaped steel for cars 
Flues and tubes for boilers - pesabncebas : 
Telegraph, telephone and radio material 
Interlocking and signal material 
Bolts, nuts, washers, rivets, et« 
Springs for locomotives and cars 
Locomotive and car castings, beams, couplers, frames and car roofs 
Track and roadway tools, miscellaneous track material, wire fencing; 
motor, hand, push and velocipede cars and parts , - 5,799,123 
Machinery and repair parts, including all power driven shop machinery 2,897,271 
Machinery, boilers, repair parts and all other iron and steel products 7,600,334 
{ips iron and steel, and fittings . ; —e Seo 5,876,601 
lardware and nails beeee $6656 HOSE OCSRCESRO CEO 4,158,416 
Hand and small machine tools and parts 6,515,641 
Air brake material 9,180,561 
Mechanical appliances for locomotives 10,904,587 
\utomotive equipment and supplies 5,475,766 


$ 39,390,367 
26,225,046 
10,505,833 
36,507,344 


3,078,551 


22,588,686 
2,338,262 
12,989,418 
4,559,164 
13,479,137 
1,792,724 
9,649,404 
3,389,650 
44,021,517 


Total iron and steel products $288,953,403 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Cement 
Lubricating oils and grease 


1,887,386 


illuminating oils, boiler compound, waste 17,163,850 


Nonferrous metals and products °0'851.744 
Ballast 9,426,750 
Electrical materials ; s 12,534,154 


14,675,895 


Stationery and printing 
16,434,092 


commissary supplies 





Rubber and leather goods 7.055.428 
Glas drugs. chemicals and painters’ supplies 28,799,75 
Arch brick for locomotive 2 678. 


5,862, 
8,726,276 


25,748,856 


Passenger car trimming 
Locomotive, train and station supplies 
All other miscellaneous purchase 


Total miscellaneous $171.844.656 


Grand total $805,125,779 


*Excluding equipment and indirect purchases Railway Age. 











$56,578,000 or 16.5 per cent over the These expenditures will be greater in 
purchases in the first half of 1939. The 1940. In 1929, capital expenditures to- 
five months’ total for 1940 included ap- _taled $853,721,000. 

proximately $249,064,000 of materials, During the first seven months of 
exclusive of equipment and fuel, from 1940, according to Railway Age, the 
manufacturers and approximately $35.- railroads ordered 236 locomotives: 16,- 
096,000 of new equipment ordered from 431 freight cars; and 59 passenger 
manufacturers, or a total of $284,160,- train cars, as compared with 156 loco- 
000 of materials and equipment, exclu- motives; 9,077 freight cars: and 174 
sive of fuel, from manufacturers. passenger train cars ordered during 
materials showed the corresponding seven months of 
an increase of $56,292,000 or 29 per 1939. A total of 850,000 tons of new 
cent over the corresponding purchases rail were laid by Class I railroads in 
in the first five months of 1939. The 1939. More than 44,000,000 ties were 
of materials and laid and renewals are again increas- 


The purchases of 


combined purchases 
equipment were larger by $50,000,000 ing. 
or 21 per cent than the total in the The Class I roads had 16,933 new 
first five months of 1939. Practically freight cars on order on July 1. 1940. 
al! railroads reported larger purchases as compared with 10,062 on the same 
during the first half of 1940 than in the day of 1939. Steam locomotives on or- 
first half of 1939. der on July 1, 1940, totaled 124, as com- 
Expenditures made by the Class I pared with 108 on July 1, 1939. Elec- 
railroads for additions and betterments tric and oil-electric locomotives on or- 
(technically known as capital expendi- der on July 1, totaled 27, as compared 
tures) totaled $262,029,000 in 1939. with 48 the year previous. 
This total included $133,388,000 for lo- As compared with 809 new locomo- 
comotives and cars, and $128,641,000 tives installed in 1930, fewer than 2,000 
locomotives were installed in the nine 
subsequent years. Almost one-third of 
all the locomotives available at the end 
of 1938, and more than one-third of 


or roadway improvements. The road- 
total included $26,389,000 for 


‘ 


way $2 
heavier rail; $21,196,000 for bridges; 


and $10,459,000 for yard and sidings. 


the switching locomotives are 29 years 
of age or over, while 71 per cent of the 
locomotives are 18 years of age or over. 

Since 1934, the modernization of 
steam power has been accompanied by 
the introduction of oil electric locomo- 
tives as well as modernized steam units. 
Over 200 units of railroad equipment 
are now powered by Diesel engines, and 
the trend is toward increasing pur- 
chases of this type of power. 

Approximately 40 per cent of the 
passenger train equipment is more than 
20 years old. The demand is for light- 
weight construction, more comfort in 
day-coaches, as well as Pullman cars, 
and for modernization in architectural 
design. 

As of January 1, 1940, Class I rail- 
roads and the Pullman Company had 
11,715 air-conditioned passenger cars 
in operation, an increase of 738 air- 
conditioned cars over the total one year 
ago. Of this total, 6,596 were owned 
and operated by railroads, while the 
Pullman Company had 5,119 air-con- 
ditioned passenger cars in service. Air- 
conditioning of passenger equipment 
to date represents an investment of 
more than $35,000,000. 

More spectacular is the introduction 
f high-speed light-weight trains. The 
first of these trains was introduced in 
1934, 13 more were placed in service 
in 1935, 9 in 1936, 12 in 1937, 20 in 
1838, and 4 new trains of this type 
were placed in service in 1939, while 
52 have been installed or are under 
construction in the year 1940, a total of 
111 entirely new trains, excluding mod- 
ernized equipment for numerous other 
trains. These developments indicate 
the trend of modernization in this field. 
These new passenger trains cost up- 
wards of $1,000,000 each. 

More freight cars were retired from 
service during the last 10 years than 
were installed. While fewer freight 
cars were awaiting repair on July 15, 
1940, than on July 15, 1939, the total 
of 151,580 still represented approxi- 
mately 9.5 per cent of the total freight 
cars on line. It is widely held that th« 
available supply of freight cars no 
longer affords a safe margin with 
which to meet the traffic demands of a 
national emergency. 

Looking beyond the immediate situa 
tion to the possibility of maximum pro- 
duction under a war emergency, th« 
railroads face the necessity of acquir- 
ing a total of 500,000 new freight cars 
between now and the end of 1942, ac 
cording to what are understood to b¢ 
the tentative conclusions of a report 
on railway car requirements prepared 
by R. N. Janeway for the National Re 
sources Planning Board and now be 
ing distributed in government and oth- 
er circles for confidential review and 
criticism. 

The above estimate of railroad needs 
for 500,000 cars is understood to hav« 
been derived from a study of the cor 
relation between carloadings and th« 
Federal Reserve Board index of indus 
trial production. The correlation stud) 
indicated that 1,840,000 railroad-owned 
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One or More of These Publications Will Meet Your 
Specific Railway Selling Needs 


Five Outstanding Avenues of Railway Sales Approach 





HE magnitude of the railway industry 
and the diversified nature of its 
operations create specialized needs for 
information within the industry and give 
manufacturers several different avenues of 
approach to this market. Whether your 
products apply to motive power, rolling 
stock, shop equipment, roadway, track, 
buildings, electrical equipment, signaling 
equipment, or other railway facilities, there 
is a certain specific audience of railway 
men that you want to reach. This audience 
is composed of the men who authorize, 
specify and influence purchases of your 
particular products. 

You can build a sales program to fit your 
specific needs in the key railway industry 
with the aid of the five Simmons-Boardman 
railway publications. These publications 
are a working part of modern railroading. 
They command confidence and recognition 
among railway men as the mediums for 
keeping abreast of the technical and busi 
ness news of the industry. 

Your regular sales message in these publi 
cations will stimulate worthwhile attention 
and interest for your products among the 
particular men you want to reach, because 
each publication is devoted to the interests 
of one of the several branches of railway 
activity. In fact, you can select your own 
railway audience and concentrate your ef 
forts without waste on the buyers of your 
products through these publications, be 
cause each one has a specialized circulation 
of important railway men. 


Railway Buying Outlook 


Railway car loadings during the first 41 
weeks of 1940 showed a marked upturn 
gaining 2,247,721 cars over the like 1939 


Railway Age 


Railway Mechanical Engineer 


period. Further evidence of the outlook for 
increased railway buying is the rise in rail 


wavy earnings, which increased $97,070,641, 


or 36 per cent, in the first eight months of 
1940 over the corresponding 1939 months. 


With a continuation of industrial expansion, 
large railway purchases are certain to ma 
terialize, in order to assure at all times the 
high-speed and efficient railroad service 
that the public demands. Equipment re 
serves are still at a low level, and nearly 
70 per cent of the steam locomotives. 54 
per cent of the passenger cars and 43 
per cent of the freight cars are over 20 
years old. Increased traffic will be re 
flected in greater expenditures, not only 
for equipment but for the maintenance and 
improvement of roadway, track, structures 
and signals as well. This trend is indicated 
by the fact that in the first eight months 
of 1940, railway expenditures for mainte 
nance of way and structures reached the 
highest level for that period since 1937 


totaling $328.075.414. 


Reaching YOUR Audience 
Today’s outlook for large-volume railway 
buying emphasizes the necessity for a well 
directed railway sales and advertising cam 
paign to reach the men who are responsible 
for the purchases of your railway products. 
Continuous advertising in the recognized 
railway publications will place you in the 
best position to benefit from increased op 
portunities for railway sales. One or more 
of the five Simmons-Boardman depart 
mental railway publications described be 
low provide a direct and economical means 


Simmons-Boardman 





Are Provided by Specialized Editorial Service 


of doing just that kind of a selling job. 


1. Railway Age (established 1856, pub- 
lished every Saturday) covers railway 
problems from the executive, operating, 
and managerial standpoint, including pur 
chases and stores department activities. It 
enables you to place your sales messages 
effectively before railway executives, oper- 
ating officials, purchasing officers, and 
department heads. 


2. Railway Mechanical Engineer (es 
tablished 1832, published monthly) is de- 
voted exclusively to the problems of the 
superintendents of motive power, mechani- 
cal engineers, master car builders, master 
mechanics and shop superintendents 

the men who select and specify the prod 
ucts used in the construction, maintenance, 
and repair of locomotives and cars, includ- 
ing shop equipment. 


3. Railway Engineering and Mainte- 
nance (founded 1884, published monthly) 
is devoted exclusively to the problems of 
the’ chief engineers and their staffs, en- 
gineers maintenance of way, engineers 
of bridges, buildings, water service, 
district and division engineers, super- 
visors of bridges and buildings, super 
visors of water service, roadmasters and 
their staffs . . . the men who specify and 
influence purchases of the materials and 
equipment used in the construction and 
maintenance of roadway, track, bridges, 
buildings and water supply facilities. 

1. Railway Electrical Engineer (estab 
lished 1909, published monthly) is devoted 
exclusively to the problems of the electrical 
department of the steam railways. It is 
read by the electrical officers, who specify, 
install and maintain shop electrical equip 
ment, locomotive headlights, heavy electric 
traction, air-conditioning equipment, train 
lighting, electric welding equipment, flood 
lighting, and many other _ electrical 
applications. 

5. Railway Signaling (founded 1908, 
published monthly) is edited for and read 
by the signal officers and their staffs, who 
are responsible for specifying, installing 
and maintaining signaling, interlocking and 
centralized traffic control, and communi 
cation equipment. 

In planning a sales campaign in the rail 
way industry, consistent advertising in one 
or more of the Simmons-Boardman railway 
publications will aid substantially to in 
crease the volume of your railway sales. 


Publications 


30 Church Street, New York, N. Y 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 
Washington, D. C. 


Railway Engineering and Maintenance 


Los Angeles 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 


San Francisco Seattle 


Railway Signaling 


Railway Electrical Engineer 
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serviceable cars would be needed to 
care for the country’s rail transporta- 
tion needs at such a production level. 
This, it was next calculated, is 360,000 
more cars than are now available. But 
in order to get a net addition of 360,- 
000 cars by the end of 1942, Mr. Jane- 
way is reported to have decided that 
500,000 cars must be built within that 
period, because 140,000 cars now in- 
cluded in the serviceable surplus will 
come due for retirement by the end of 
1942. The report is said to have put 
the total investment involved in a pro- 
gram of 600,000 cars at upwards of 
$1,250,000,000; and it also went into 
the country’s car-building capacity. 

In the latter connection it is noted 
that the program would contemplate 
building at the rate of 200,000 cars 
per year. This is set against a rated 
capacity of the private car building in- 
dustry of 240,000 cars a year; but a 
point is made of the fact that during 
the last 25 years the maximum output 
attained was 176,000 in 1923, while not 
since 1925 have as many as 100,000 
cars been built annually. 

Reports made to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, indicated that Class 
I railroads were estimated to have 
accumulated at least $283,820,066 of 
deferred maintenance and that approxi- 
mately $495,757,106 more should be ex- 
pended during 1939, 1940 and 1941 for 
additions, betterments and extensions 
to enable the carriers to handle traffic 
more cheaply and expeditiously. These 
expenditures would have to be increased 
if railroad traffic should be greater 
during the period than in 1937. 

During 1939, bus operators controlled 
by the Class I railroads, handled 60,- 
718,000 passengers, as compared with 
57,751,000 in the same period for 1937, 
and total revenues from bus operations 
amounted to $50,206,000 in 1938, as 
compared with $46,605,000 in 1937. 
At the present time, the railroads are 
more extensively engaged in highway 
trucking than in bus operations. Dur- 
ing 1939, according to Railway Age, 
the railroads and reporting subsidiaries 
ordered 393 motor coaches, 1,638 trucks 
and 263 automobiles. In 1938 they 
purchased 260 motor coaches, 1,647 
trucks and 164 automobiles. 

Ten per cent of the carloads hauled 
by railroads consist of miscellaneous 
materials and supplies for their own 
use. In distributing these vast amounts 
of materials and supplies economically, 
railroads use practically all known 
types of industrial haulage equipment 
such as tractors, trailers, lift trucks, 
material platforms and boxes, crane 
trucks, highway motor trucks and mo- 
torcycles. Some of the larger trunk 
lines maintain a unified delivery service 
around their premises usually under 
the jurisdiction of the stores or mechan- 
ical departments. 


Practically all types of modern 
mechanical handling equipment are 
used. In 1931, according to Rail- 


way Age, railroads had 61 motor buses, 
374 passenger automobiles and 1,070 
highway trucks, together with 302 high- 
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way trailers in non-revenue services. 
They also owned 1,725 industrial trac- 
tors, 560 electric crane trucks, 423 lift 
trucks, 254 motorized warehouse trucks 
and 213 motorized baggage trucks, or a 
total of 3,174 powered units. They had 
430 hand lift trucks, 36,895 trailers for 
industrial tractors and 33,246 skids for 
lift trucks. This equipment does not 
include steam shovels, locomotive 
cranes, ballast spreaders, etc. Accord- 
ing to the survey, 417 of the highway 
trucks and 528 tractors were used by 
stores departments, 84 highway trucks 
and 430 tractors were used by mechan- 
ical departments, 274 trucks and 19 
tractors were used by roadway forces 
and 63 trucks and 545 tractors were 
used by transportation department 
forces. Railway Age states that the 
amount of this equipment has been in- 
creased since this survey was made. 

Railroads offer one of the largest 
markets for office equipment, stationery 
supplies and printing, due to the fact 
that there is probably no other busi- 
ness or industry which has to perform 
so much clerical work caused by gen- 
eral railroad routine and governmental 
influences requiring reports and state- 
ments unknown to private business. 
Various business machines are aiding 
the railroads in effecting office econo- 
mies. Company stationers, in collabo- 
ration with accounting department and 
other executives, influence the pur- 
chase of this equipment and all office 
supplies and printing. 

Railway dining cars serve approxi- 
mately twenty-five million meals a year. 
This involves a large outlay for foods 
and drinks of all kinds, as well as 
dining room and kitchen ware, includ- 
ing table linen, silverware, glassware, 
etc. Dining car supplies and the equip- 
ment for caring for and handling them 
are purchased by passenger traffic de- 
partments on some roads and by the 
purchasing departments on other roads. 
In practically all cases a dining car 
superintendent reporting to the traffic 
department has immediate charge of 
their selection, preparation and use. 

The railroads are leaders in the use 
of chemicals for timber preservation. 
Over 3,500 units of tools and machines 
were installed last year for the use of 
track forces at a cost of more than 
$6,000,000. The railroads have been 
rapidly increasing the weight of rail 
in track and a number of roads have 
installations of rail with welded joints 
and are experimenting with track laid 
on concrete slabs. 

Because of the magnitude and diver- 
sity of its activities, a railroad’s opera- 
tions are divided between several dis- 
tinct departments, including executive, 
legal, financial and accounting, traffic, 
purchases and stores, transportation, 
mechanical, signaling, engineering and 
electrical, etc. The engineering depart- 
ment is subdivided between the con- 
struction and maintenance departments. 
Since the work of the transportation, 
mechanical, electrical and signal and 
engineering departments is so_inti- 
mately connected, they are frequently 


considered as a group which is desig- 
nated the operating department. The 
operating department may also include 
either the purchasing department or 
the stores department or both. 


Executive 

The chief executives of the railroads 
and the directors to whom they are re- 
sponsible for the management of the 
properties determine the policies of the 
companies and direct operations. Deci- 
sions and details in connection with 
the selection of materials and equip- 
ment are delegated so far as possible, 
and judgment regarding the technology 
of materials is almost always delegated. 
The executives, however, personally 
initiate many investigations and experi- 
ments with new materials and frequent- 
ly make final decisions regarding the in- 
troduction of materials and equipment 
which involve large expenditures or re- 
quire departures from standard prac- 
tice or policy. 


Accounting 


The accounting department performs 
or directs all auditing and accounting 
of the income and expenses of the rail- 
roads, and prepares statements and 
records required by the government, 
stockholders, creditors, and manage- 
ment. The directing officer is usually an 
executive of the railroad. The accounting 
details are complex and extensive and, 
to an increasing degree, these depart- 
ments have been compelled by condi- 
tions to mechanize the clerical work by 
installing calculating, sorting and tabu- 
lating machines and almost all kinds 
of office appliances and other equip- 
ment, including modern bookkeeping 
systems, filing cabinets, etc. 


Traffic 


While the traffic departments do not 
use materials other than the materials 
and equipment for their offices, their 
direct interest in obtaining business for 
the railroad causes them to keep a close 
watch on the services available to ship- 
pers and the traveling public, with the 
result that traffic officers are important 
factors in registering the demand for 
and determining the kind of new and 
improved types of freight and passen- 
ger equipment for rail or highway 
service. They are interested in the 
modernization of freight and passenger 
stations and warehouses, as well as in 
the modernization of trains and are 
invariably consulted in planning these 
improvements. 


Purchasing and Stores 


The purchasing and stores activities 
are combined on most roads and are 
under the jurisdiction of an executive 
officer, often a vice-president, Railway 
Purchases and Stores points out. 

Purchasing departments receive 
requisitions from the originating de- 
partments, obtain prices, negotiate con- 
tracts, issue orders, and otherwise ob- 
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In the Railroad Field 






*The Purchasing Agent. 


are still the best barometer of the effectiveness of your sales plan .. . 
() R ) E R S and the Purchasing Department alone issues actual orders in the railroad field 

— because, as The Market Data Book has pointed out, the Purchasing Agent is the 
final judge of competitive values. 


@ RAILWAY PURCHASES AND STORES is the only paper devoted exclusively to the specialized 
interests of Purchases and Stores Officers of the railroads of this Continent and in about thirty-six other 
foreign countries, with ever increasing and valuable coverage of the railroads in South American countries. 
It is a magazine — but a magazine almost entirely different from what is generally understood by that term. 


To Purchases and Stores Officers and Employes, RAILWAY PURCHASES AND STORES is a friend, a 


counsellor, and a forum, to which they can always turn and which they accept with implicit faith. 


@ And don’t forget — the railroads always represent one of America’s biggest industrial buyers. Their 
everyday needs for operation and maintenance are tremendous. High-speed trains and other new trends 
in transportation, constantly being developed, augment the vast range of desirable business regularly 
available in the railroad field to aggressive industrial marketers. Now — recent industrial expansion, 
involving greatly increased earnings for the railroads, points to the fact that railroad purchasing will hit 
higher levels in coming months than during any recent year. 


@ The Purchasing Department stands between requirements and orders. Its function is to investigate 
every known source of supply in its relation to the needs of the using departments, and to ascertain what 
materials and equipment serve best at lowest cost. Until you have convinced the Purchasing Department 
of the performance ability and the dollar-for-dollar value of your products you have failed to complete 
your selling job because you have overlooked the efficient buying job that railroads always do. So important 
is this job of buying to the railroads that here alone among all industries it is the rule rather than the 
exception that Pure hasing Officers are executive officers. 


@ Over 90 per cent of the subscribers to RAILWAY ness possible only in a publication which is so close to 
PURCHASES AND STORES renew their subscriptions its readers that it is truly “a member of the family.” 
consistently year after year — a renewal rate almost The large group of leading manufacturers that use space 


unparalleled among publications. in it regularly is evidence of this effectiveness. 


@ RAILWAY PURCHASES AND STORES is edited @ RAILWAY PURCHASES AND STORES is out- 


not only for — but by — its readers. Every issue carries standing, too, because of the excellency of its printing 
a preponderance of material personally written by its and the 80-lb. double-coated enamel paper stock it uses 
readers — experienced railroad men who are glad to regularly. The most effective reproduction of advertising 
exchange experiences, impressions and ideas with each is always assured. 

other through this personal forum. @ RAILWAY PURCHASES AND STORES is a mem- 
@ RAILWAY PURCHASES AND STORES covers its ber of the A. B. C. and its circulation statement is also 
market thoroughly, and with an efficiency and effective- on file with the N. I. A. A. 






Railw. 


Purchases + #Stores 


9 South treet Chica go 
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tain the materials to the best advantage 
consistent with established _ policies. 
They are interested in prices, market 
trends, freight rates, warranties, speci- 
fications, deliveries and the maintenance 
of a dependable and competitive mar- 
ket. They share the responsibility 
with other departments for economy 
and conservation. The purchasing de- 
partment is a clearing house where the 
trade can go for direction and consulta- 
tion. 

The purchasing officer is usually the 
direct superior of the storekeeper and 
the stationer, and often of the fuel 
agent and commissary agent, according 
to Railway Purchases and Stores. Many 
requisitions for staple or specification 
materials for replenishment of run- 
ning stocks are originated by store- 
keepers, and it is their duty to stock 
and distribute much of the materials 
and equipment used regularly by the 
various operating departments. The 
railroad stationer is depended upon to 
keep all office workers supplied with 
items of stationery and often certain 
types of office equipment. 


Mechanical Department 


The railroad mechanical department 
is concerned almost entirely with the 
design, construction and maintenance 
of locomotives, cars and their auxiliary 
equipment, together with the shop 
equipment needed for their mainte- 


nance. This involves keeping in opera- 
tion 46,544 locomotives, 39,931 passen- 
ger cars and 1,834,276 freight cars 


owned by the railways as of Jan. 1, 
1939, Railway Mechanical Engineer 
points out. 

Of approximately 370,000 buildings 
and structures owned by the railroads 
2,600 are locomotive repair shops and 
their auxiliary buildings and 1,680 are 
car shops and their auxiliary buildings, 
such as machine, erecting, blacksmith, 
boiler, and tank shops. In addition 
there are 1,500 power plants, numerous 
engine houses and car repair yards. 

The mechanical department is under 
the immediate jurisdiction of a super- 
intendent of motive power or genera! 
mechanical superintendent whose staff 
consists of district mechanical superin- 


tendents, master mechanics, general 
foremen, shop superintendents, me- 
chanical engineers, production engi- 


neers and others. 


Engineering Department 

The 
sponsible for the 
maintenance of tracks, buildings, 
bridges and water supplies and all 
other fixed railroad facilities. This de- 
partment is in charge of a chief engi- 
neer, while directly under and report- 
ing to him are an engineer of construc- 
tion and an engineer of maintenance of 
way. The engineers of bridges, of 
buildings and of water service report 
directly to the chief engineer, as well 
as to the engineers of construction and 
of maintenance of way on matters re- 
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engineering department is _ re- 
construction and 


lating to their particular work. Dis- 
trict engineers, who have jurisdiction 
over several divisions, report to gen- 
eral superintendents and also to the 
engineer of maintenance of way. The 
division engineer is in charge of engi- 
neering work of the division. Under 
him are supervisors of tracks, of 
bridges, of building and of water 
service, according to Railway Engi- 
neering and Maintenance. 


Railway Signaling 

Increased traffic and higher train 
speeds are setting the stage for a large 
volume of signaling construction and 
rehabilitation during the next few 
years. New developments in signaling 
facilities afford a fertile field for capi- 
tal expenditures. Among new trends 
in this field, Railway Signaling enu- 
merates, are cab signaling, centralized 
traffic control, along with automatic 
interlocking and car retarders. 

The signal department is responsibie 
for the installation and maintenance of 
all devices and facilities employed in 
connection with railway and signaling 
and interlocking systems. This depart- 
ment is in charge of a signal engineer 
under whom there are signa] supervis- 
ors, inspectors, signal maintainers and 
others. Equipment purchased for this 
department, in addition to general 
items mentioned before, include bat- 
teries, wire, conduits, insulators, testing 
instruments, paint and varnishes, poles, 
crossarms, guy anchors and lightning 
arresters. 


Electrical Department 


The electrical department has juris- 
diction over the installation, operation 
and repair of railway electrical equip- 
ment with the exception of signaling, 
telephone and telegraph apparatus, ac- 
cording to Railway Electrical Engineer. 


This department is in charge of an elec- 
trical engineer under whom are elec- 
trical supervisors, shop electricians, 
electric welding supervisors, car light- 
ing inspectors and others. 

The men in this department are in- 
terested directly in power plant equip- 
ment, motor drives for machine tools, 
electric welding facilities, car lighting, 
classification yard and building illumi- 
nation and in a great variety of special! 
material adapted for the generation, 
control and use of electric power. 


Associations 

Allied Railway Supply Association, 
P. O. Box 5522, Chicago. 

American Railway Bridge & Building 
Association, 319 N. Waller Ave., Chi- 
cago. 

American Railway Engineering Asso- 
ciation, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 

American Short Line Railroad Asso- 
ciation, Tower Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 

Electrical Section of the Association 
of American Railroads, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago. 

National Railway Appliances Asso- 
ciation, 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago. 

Railway Business Association, First 
National Bank Bldg., Chicago. 

Railway Supply Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, 1941 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

Roadmasters’ & Maintenance of Way 
Association, 319 N. Waller Ave., Chi- 
cago. 

Signal Appliance 
Church St., New York. 

Track Supply Association, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago. 


Association, 30 


Western Railways Committee on 
Public Relations, 105 W. Adams St., 
Chicago. 


Available Market Data 


- » »« Copies of the following pieces of market data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are available without charge (while supply lasts) to 


advertisers and agency executives. 
through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


A Year Book of Railroad Information. 


A compilation of facts and history 
regarding all phases of railroad opera- 
tion. Issued by Committee on Public 
Relations of the Eastern Railroads. 


Railway Market Data. 


This Simmons-Boardman booklet dis- 
cusses the present situation and buying 
needs in the various branches of the 
railway market. 


They may be had direct from the publishers, or 


Survey of Sales Possibilities for Steel 
Manufacturers in the Steam Railroad 
Field. 

A study available from Railway Pur- 
chases and Stores. 


Railway Outlook. 

A bulletin issued currently by Sim- 
mons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
giving data regarding the market situa- 
tion in the various branches of the 
railway industry. 


Publications 
(Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


A. 8. M. E. Mechanical Catalog and Di- 
rectory. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
Car Bullders’ Cyclopedia, 30 Church St., 
New York Published by Simmons- 
Boardman Pub. Corp. Est. 1879. Published 
triennially. Current edition, 1940. Next 


Price, 
Trim size, 


cloth binding, $5; 
8%x11%. Type 
report on re- 
State- 
$300; 4 
16 pages 


edition, 1943. 
leather, $7. 

page, 6%x10. N. IL A. A. 
quest. Circulation (Publisher’s 
ment), 2,400. Rates—l1 page, 
pages, $225; 12 pages, $190; 

$165; 32 pages, $150. 
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Excavating Engineer. 
(See ENGINEEKING CONSTRUCTION.) 
[ron Age. 
(See METAL PRODUCING AND 
WORKING INDUSTRIES.) 


METAL 


Locomotive Cyclopedia, 30 Church St., 


New York. Published by Simmons- 
Boardman Pub. Corp. Est. 1905. Price, 
cloth binding, $5; leather, $7. Trim size, 
S%exll%. Type page, 6%x10. Published 
triennially, next edition 1941. Distribu- 
tion, 1938 edition, 2,900. Rates—l page, 
$300; 4 pages, $225; 12 pages, $19v; 16 
pages, $165; 32 pages, $150 


For additional data see page 359 


Mill & Factory. 
(See MANUFACTURING 


Pocket List of Railroad Officials, 424 W. 
33rd St., New York. Published by Rail- 
way Equipment & Publication Co. Est. 
1895. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 4x5%. 
Type page, 3%4x5. Published quarterly, 
Jan., Apr., July and Oct. Forms close 
20th preceding mo. Circulation (ABC), 
10,954, (gross), 12,283. Executive, finan- 
ial and legal, 3%; operating, 4%; pur- 


INDUSTRIES. ) 


chasing, 12%: mechanical, 27%: engi- 
neering and signal, 40%; others, 14%. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page \% Page 
1 $85.00 S650 843s twee 
2 80.00 42.50 eooce 
4 56.25 31.25 $25.00 
% page accepted only on yearly con- 
tracts. 
Purchasing. 
‘see PURCHASING.) 
Railway Age, 30 Church St., New York. 


Published by Simmons-Boardman Pub 
Corp. Est. 1856. Subscription, $6. Trim 
size, 8%x1l1l% Type page, 7x10. Pub- 


lished every Saturday. Forms close Sat- 
urday preceding. Agency discounts, 0-2. 


N. L. A. A. statement on request. Member 
4. B. P. Circulation (ABC),3S,1S3, (gross), 
9,341. Executive dept 11%; operating 
dept 17% purchasing and stores dept., 
1%; traffic dept., 7° mechanical dept., 
10%; engineering dept., 8° signal and 
electrical depts., 1%; banking houses, 
contractors, railway supply companies, 
mfrs. of buses, trucks and accessories, 
29%; others, 13 Rates—1 page, $275: 


3 pages, $220; 26 pages, $200; 52 pages, 
$175. Color rates on request; bleed, 15% 
f earned rate 
For additional data see 
Railway & Marine News. 
(See MARINE, SHIPBUILDING.) 
Railway Electrical Engineer, 30 Church 
St.. New York. Published by Simmons- 
Boardman Pub. Corp. Est. 1909. Subscrip- 


page 359 


tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 28th preceding. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 0-2. N. I 


A. A. statement on request. Member A 
B. P. Circulation (ABC), 2,897, (gross) 
3,100. Chief electricians, electricians and 


assistants, 62%; electrical consulting, 
chief and resident engineers and assist- 
ants, 3%; superintendents motive power, 
etc., 3%; foremen and inspectors, 17%; 
contractors and supply companies, 8%; 
others, 7%. Rates—1 page, $160; 6 pages, 
$115; 12 pages, $100; 24 pages, $95. Color 
rates on application. Bieed border ad- 
vertisements, 15% of earned space rate. 
For additional data see page 359. 


Railway Engineering and Maintenance, 
105 W. Adams St., Chicago. Published 
by Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp. Bst. 
1884. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
l1l%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 20th. N. Il. A. A, statement 
on request. Agency discounts, 0-2, 10 
days. Member A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 
6,202, (gross), 6,655. Executives and su- 
perintendents, 5%; engineers, chief and 
others, 15%; roadmasters, 23%; super- 
visors and inspectors, 7%; foremen, 38%; 
others, 12%. Rates—1 page. $250; 6 pages, 
$180; 12 pages, $160; 24 pages, $150. Color 
rates on application. Bleed, 15% of 
eurned space rate. 

For additional data see 
Railway Engineering and Maintenance 
Cyclopedia, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago, 
lll. Published by Simmons-Boardman 


page 359 


Pub. Corp. Est, 1921 Price, fabricord 
binding, $5. Trim size, 8%4%xll%&. Type 
page, 6%x10. Published triennally, cur- 
rent edition 1939, next edition 1942. 
N. l. A. A. statement on request. Distri- 
bution, 1939 edition, 3,500 Rates per 
page—l1 page, $300; 4 pages, 225; 12 
pages, $190; 16 pages, $165; 32 pages 
$150. Color rates on application, 


Railway Mechanical Engineer, 30 Church 
St., New York. Published by Simmons- 
Boardman Pub. Corp. Est. 1832. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 2nd. Forms close 24th 
Agency discounts, 0-2, 10 days, N. 1. A. A. 
statement on request. Member A. B. P. 
Circulation (ABC), 4,428, (gross), 4,742. 
Superintendents of motive power, master 


car builders, master mechanics. etc., 20%; 
foremen and supervisors, 40%; inspec- 
tors, 6%; miscellaneous in mechanical 


dept., 12%; executives, 5%; others, 17%. 
tates—l1 page, $225; 6 pages, $165; 12 
pages, $150; 24 pages, $135. Color rates 


on application. Bleed, 15% of earned 
Space rate 
For additional data see 


Railway Purchases and Stores, 9 S. Clin- 


page 359. 


ton St., Chicago. Published by Edw. 
Wray. Est. 1908. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 73/16x10 3/16. 


Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 13-2. N. lL. A. A. statement on 
request. Circulation (ABC), 1,412, (gross), 
1891. Purchasing agents, 13%; store- 
keepers, 49%; other officials, 8%; supply, 
etc., 18%; others, 12%. Rates—Less than 
3 pages, per page, $130; 6 pages, $110; 12 
pages, $100; 24 pages, $95 


For ddditional data see page 361 
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Railway Signaling, 105 W. Adams S8t., 
Chicago, Ill. Published by Simmons- 
Boardman Pub. Corp. Est. 1908. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x1l1%. Type page, 
7x10. Published list Thursday. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 0-2, 10 days. 
N. L. A. A. statement on request. Mem- 
ber A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 3,733, 
(gross), 3,834. Signal engineers, 5%; su- 
pervisors and inspectors, 22%; maintain- 
ers, 51%; engineers, 2%; executives, 3%; 
supply companies, 11%; others, 6%. Rates 
—l page, $200; 6 pages, $150; 12 pages, 
$135; 24 pages, $125. Color rates on ap- 
plication. Bleed, 15% extra per page. 
For additional data see page 359. 


Signalman’s Journal, 4849 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago. Published by Brotherhood 
of Railroad Signalmen of America. Est. 
1920. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. 


Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
10-2, Circulation (Sworn), 8,699, (gross), 


9,262 (8,587 deductible from dues). Fore- 


men, asst. foremen, signal maintainers, 

signalmen, assts. and helpers, 93%; 

others, 7%. Rates- 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $144.00 $82.00 $50.00 
6 112.00 66.00 43.00 
12 100.00 60.00 40.00 


Sweet's Catalog File for the Mechanical 
Industries. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 


(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
Time-Saver Transportation Guide, 1205 
Farnam St., Omaha, Neb. Published by 
Winter Byles. Subscription, $3.50. Type 
page, 44,x65%. Published 3rd. Forms close 


25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $22.50 $11.25 $5.63 
6 21.60 10.80 5.40 
12 18.00 9.00 4.50 


Wall Street Journal, 
(See COMMERCE AND DISTRIBUTION, ) 


CANADA 


Canadian Transportation (formerly Cana- 
dian Railway & Marine World), 70 Bond 
St., Toronto, 2. Published by Acton Bur- 
rows Company. Est. 1898. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 20th. Dis- 
counts, none. Member A. B. P. Circulation 
(ABC), 1,742, (gross), 2,124. Officers and 
companies, 21%; operating officials, 22% 
traffic officials, 18%; mechanical officials 


engineering, 6%: others, 18% 
Rates, consecutive insertions 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $78.00 $43.70 $31.20 
6 66.00 36.95 26.40 
12 60.00 33.60 24.00 


Standard color, 25%; bleed, 15% extra. 
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Refrigerating Industries 


(See also Air Conditioning: Electrical: Food Manufacturing and Distribution) 





“L HERE are three major divisions in 
the refrigerating industries: industrial, 
commercial and domestic. Further sub- 
divisions in each case are concerned 
with the type and purpose of refriger- 
ation, whether it is ice, electric or 
gas, and whether it is used for product 
cooling or for “comfort” cooling. 

The most recent general statistics on 
the industry are those of the 1937 Cen- 
sus of Manufactures. In that year 
there were 280 manufacturers of re- 
frigerating and ice-making apparatus, 
with products valued at $363,788,412 as 
compared to $224,113,941. It is prob- 
able that the 1940 census will show a 
still further gain. 

Ice refrigerator manufacturing in 
1937 totaled $9,981,811 as compared 
with $6,895,191 in 1935; commercial 
refrigerators, water coolers, food dis- 
play cases, etc., accounted for $5,353,- 
970 as compared with $3,222,793 in 
1935 and commercial and industrial ice 
making and refrigerating machines and 
apparatus totaled $11,539,304 as com- 
pared with $7,962,472 in 1935. Con- 
densing units and evaporators for air 
conditioning systems were valued at 
$6,947,196 as compared with $4,212,026 
in 1935. 

A total of 3,847 ice manufacturers 
were counted by the Census of Manu- 
factures in 1937 as compared with 
3,850 in 1935. They purchased mate- 
rials, fuel and electric energy in that 
year to the amount of $27,516,835, and 
manufactured products valued at $136,- 
541,982 compared with $128,385,457 in 
1935. The total amount of manufac- 
tured ice made for sale by the ice in- 
dustry alone amounted to 34,069,027 
tons as compared with 32,659,831 tons 
in 1935. These figures do not include 
natural ice, of which a considerable ton- 
nage was harvested as usual in the 
natural ice-producing sections. 

The Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses reports total cold storage 
capacity as of October 1, 1939, of 746,- 
440,000 cubic feet, of which 351,368,000 
cubie feet were in public warehouses. 
This compares with 730,300,000 cubic 
feet total capacity reported in 1937. 

The list of industries and businesses 
using refrigeration as an essential part 
of their process has broadened sub- 
stantially in recent years. The Ameri- 
ean Society of Refrigerating Engineers 
lists seven major types of refrigera- 
tion applications in its Refrigeration 
Data Book. These include: Liquefac- 
tion and freezing processes; refrigera- 
tion in processing; cold storage; distri- 
bution of foods: industrial refrigera- 
tion; comfort air conditioning, and in- 
dustrial air conditioning. 


Ice Refrigeration 
Local ice distributors, backed by na- 
tional and local advertising campaigns 
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cial and industrial, total 
Complete machines: 


Number reported ... 

Number not reported . 
10 or more but under 100 tons 

Number reported 


100 tons or over: 
Number reported 
Number not reported .... 

Compressors made for sale separately: 
Number reported 
Number not reported 

Evaporators made for sale separately: 
Number reported 
Number not reported 





Refrigeration and Ice-Making Apparatus, 1937 


Refrigerating and ice-making machines and apparatus, commer- 


Capacity less than 10 tons per 24 hours: 


Number not reported ..............- 


Condensing units (high sides) for air conditioning .............. 
Evaporators for air conditioning............ 


Number Value 
inet aeteribnaes scene $11,539,304 
SebeSbeceesseccabeons 10,195 4,889,752 
ptavawasanatbandadaes Skene 559,903 
bathesVnnnkaadenwen 1,751 3,402,950 
igmiehthtisabeeenee  wadae 116,732 
Weidahes ksi baréeddens 33 488,533 
ienetbidadeeaekenes. ines 76,106 
Hwisesanenensacaeeast 2,373 545,721 
Aske eeenicaeiineneee sane 859,883 
Gildea Shintie maken es 7,927 216,221 
pith Munaciekenwan da. aaeies 383,503 

7,555 5,816,804 
PE Sy re 17,440 1,130,392 
—1937 Census of Manufactures. 








and with the help of training sales or- 
ganizations, improved delivery service 
and personnel, have greatly improved 
both the household and commercial ice 
business. For the twelve months’ 
period ending July 31, 1937, well ever 
600,000 pieces of household ice-using 
equipment, including ice refrigerators, 
beverage coolers and chests, were sold. 
This does not include any commercial 
ice-using equipment, which showed a 
considerable increase in volume over 
the previous year. 

During the same period, some 380,000 
ice refrigerators were reported sold by 
manufacturers belonging to the Nation- 
al Association of Ice Refrigerator Man- 
ufacturers as compared with 367,261 
the previous year. For the twelve 
months ending July 31, 1939, the asso- 
ciation reported an increase in sales of 
18 per cent over the corresponding 
period of the previous fiscal year, while 
sales for the 11 months ended June 30, 
1940, were up 29 per cent over the like 
1939 period. 

The use of ice refrigerator cars is 
still dominant, requiring some 62,800,- 
000 tons of ice a year for 21,414 rail- 
way-owned refrigerator cars, and 123,- 
424 owned by private companies, a 
total of 144,833 as reported at the end 
of 1939. The number of mechanically 
refrigerated freight cars is still negligi- 
ble because while successful from a 
technical standpoint, economic factors 
have retarded their use. At present, 
only 46 cars are listed as operating 
using dry ice to supplement water ice. 

Extensive experiments were being 
carried on during the summer of 1940 
which may eventually result in largely 
increasing the number of refrigerator 
cars using both dry ice and water ice. 


Ice Manufacture 

In the ice manufacturing industry, 
3,847 plants reported sales of $136,541,- 
982 to the 1937 Census of Manufac- 
tures. This represented a slight gain 
over 1935. Ice made for sales (plat- 


form value) represented $131,423,468; 
receipts for cold storage, $4,481,802; 
other products not normally belonging 
to the industry, $636,712; and ice made 
for sale as a secondary product in other 
industries, $3,565,262. Tonnage pro- 
duction was 33,258,793 tons as cem- 
pared with 31,854,601 tons in 1935. On 
payroll statistics, 3,847 plants reported 
18,705 wage earners, not ineluding 
salaried officers and employes, with 
total wages of $21,603,338. 


Electric Refrigeration 


Sales of electric refrigeration in 1939 
amounted to 2,085,000 units with a dol- 
lar volume of $352,365,000, and in the 
first six months of 1940 to 1,922,000 
units with a retail value of $278,690,000 
and an all-time volume record, accord- 
ing to estimates by Air Conditioning 
& Refrigeration News. Market satura- 
tion as of January 1, 1940, was esti- 
mated at 56.2 per cent, with nearly 25 
per cent of 1939 units sold as replace- 
ments of obsolete equipment. About 
50 per cent of the traded-in units were 
rebuilt and sold again to the increas- 
ingly important low-income, tourist 
camp and summer cottage market. 

Significant changes in 1940 distribu- 
tion methods have brought about dras- 
tic price reductions and concentration 
of sales on 6 and 8 cubic feet models, 
77.9 per cent of 1940 sales to July 1 
being of the 6 cubic feet size alone. 
There are 26 manufacturers in the 
business, 10 per cent of whom are esti- 
mated as doing 90 per cent of the busi- 
ness, 25 per cent of whom do 80 per 
cent of the business. The majority of 
them sell through branches or distribu- 
tors to retail dealers; nearly 50 per cent 
of retail sales are made by refrigerator 
specialty dealers, 25 per cent by depart- 
ment stores, the balance by public util- 
ities, furniture stores, hardware shop: 
and miscellaneous retailers. A strong 
trend is running toward fewer spec- 
tacular (and bigger) retail outlets in 
each trading area—a trend forced by 
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REFRIGERATING INDUSTRIES 





the rise of the mail-order-chain stores 
in this field. 

Electric refrigerator manufacturers 
are important users of many commodi- 
ties. An average year’s production 
over 200,000 tons of steel, thousands of 
tons of aluminum and copper, hundreds 
of tons of rubber, nearly a million gal- 
lons of highly refined lubricating oils, 
electric motors with a value of $20,- 
000,000. 

Sales of electric refrigeration con- 
densing units in commercial sizes (%4 
h.p. up) during 1939 were estimated at 
approximately 330,000 units by Air 
Conditioning & Refrigeration News. 
Estimated value of these units was 
$30,000,000. Twenty-two manufactur- 
ers are engaged in the business. Sales 
for 1939 of some of the equipment 
powered by these condensing units are 
estimated as follows: 


No 
No. Manufac- 

Item Sold turers Value 
Display cases ....42,000 150 $12,000,000 
Commercial 

i sae cate. a% 12,800 210 3.000.000 
Water coolers ....27,200 22 2,720,000 
Milk Coolers ..... 4,000 18 800,000 
Beverage coolers 60,000 24 12,000,000 
Soda fountains ...12,000 12 8.400.000 
Ice cream cabinets 60,000 20 18,000,000 
Draft beer 

systems . 30.000 25 9,000,000 
Locker storage 

plants .. ‘ 600 Assembled 4,800,000 

$70,720,000 


Installation and maintenance of elec- 
tric refrigeration equipment has be- 
come a major operation during the 
past several years and parts purchased 
for this purpose in 1939 run into mil- 
lions of dollars. Items used include cold 
controls, valves, fittings, tubing, cool- 
ing coils, gasketing, refrigerants, lubri- 
eating oils, etc. The bulk of replace- 
ment parts are today wholesaled by 
approximately 300 refrigeration parts 
and supply jobbers who stock and sell 
to independent servicemen and dealers. 


Cold Storage Lockers 


A recent development in the refriger- 
ating industry has been the rapid in- 
crease in number of cold storage locker 
plants. These plants provide a butcher- 
ing and cold storage service chiefly for 
farmers, although a number of urban 
residents in agricultural sections also 
find them useful. The _ individual 
lockers, holding 250 to 300 Ibs. of meat, 
are rented to the user usually by the 
year at about $10 to $14 a year. In 
addition, there is a charge for butcher- 
ing and processing the meat and other 
foods. 

Because of the rapid increase in the 
number of locker plants, it is difficult 
to estimate the number now in opera- 
tion in the United States. The Locker 
Patron reports that 2,849 plants were 
in operation as of June 1, 1940, and that 
increases since that time have probably 
brought the total to more than 3,000, 
a virtual 100 per cent gain since the 
spring of 1939. Distribution of these 
plants by states is shown in an accom- 
panying illustration. 

Another index to this rapidly grow- 
ing field is the survey conducted in the 


Frozen Food Locker Plants in U. S. 
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spring of 1940 by the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration covering about 50 per cent 
of the plants in business. This survey 
revealed a trend toward smaller plants 
and toward affiliation of plants with 
meat and grocery stores. 

According to The Locker Patron, 
lockers are still rented 85 per cent by 
rural people, although the increase of 
urban patrons is steady. 


Packing House 


Refrigeration 


The capacity in packing house re- 
frigeration showed an increase in ca- 
pacity from 1927 to 1937. While there 
was a reduction of sixty-nine houses 
reporting, the total capacity of cold 
storage space increased slightly more 
than thirteen per cent. Total space in 
1937 was 278,290,563 cubic feet reported 
by 309 houses. The packing houses 
doing public cold storage business dur- 
ing the period showed approximately 
56 per cent decrease in the total since 
1927, with 66,314,371 cubic feet in 1927 
as compared with 31,350,684 cubic feet 
in 1937. 


Ice Cream Production 

The production of ice cream 
United States in 1939, reported 
International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, (780 ice cream plants 
only), amounted to 110,679,494 gallons 
as compared with 104,819,831 gallons 
in 1938. 


in the 
by the 
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The production of ice cream in 1937 
amounted to 280,901,000 gallons as com- 
pared with 243,551,000 gallons in 1936, 
and a five-year average of approxi- 
mately 218,176,000 gallons. (See DAIRY 
PRODUCTS, PRODUCE.) 


Refrigerated Transportation 


No data is available on shipments of 
fruits and vegetables in refrigerator 
ears. However, in 1939, car-lot ship- 
ments of over 46 perishable commodi- 
ties totaled 808,263 as compared with 
847,143 in 1938. No data is available 
as to what proportion of these cars 
were shipped under refrigeration. In 
addition, a considerable amount of 
meat, fish products, poultry and eggs, 
dairy and creamery products was 
shipped, much of it under refrigeration. 
The Association of American Railways 
reports a total of 144,838 refrigerator 
cars in service in the United States on 
January 1, 1940. In addition, 595 new 
refrigerator freight cars were placed in 
service during the first six months of 
1940. 


Marine Refrigeration 


Meat products, fruits and vegetables, 
seafoods and dairy products, requiring 
long shipments, have promoted the con- 
struction of large specially designed 
refrigerated transports, equipped with 
apparatus for maintaining constant un- 
varying temperatures throughout long 
trips in widely varying climates, while 





*§ months **Estimated. 





Five-Year Record of Electric Refrigerator Sales by American 


Manufacturers 

Number Average % 6 % Synthetic % Market 
Year Units Price Cu. Ft Finishes Saturation 
1935 , .. 1,688,000 $166 21.36 80.4 34.3 
1936 ae 2 180,000 164 $7.10 80.9 41.0 
1937 , eccsee 2,000,000 171 40.75 a5 2 47.5 
1938... ‘ er 1,410,000 172 43.88 88.6 51.7 
1939... eae mee © 085.000 169 58.59 91.9 56.2 
1940*.. 1,922,000 145 77.97 95.4 60.0** 


—Air Conditioning &€ Refrigeration News 
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coastwise short transportation require- 
ments have induced the insulation and 
installation of refrigerating equipment 
as part of the service of many freight 
and passenger liners for local trans- 
portation of perishables. Barges also 
have been similarly equipped and oper- 
ated, and used for storage purposes 
while in port. 


Creamery and 


Dairy Refrigeration 

In 1935, 6,002 machines with 1,500 
tons daily refrigerating capacity was 
reported by the Jce and Refrigeration 
Blue Book and Buyers’ Guide Direc- 
tory. Government regulations specify 
the temperature at which milk must be 
held, and carried, and the product is 
subject to close and thorough inspec- 
tion. 


Solidified Carbon 
Dioxide or Dry Ice 


Solidified carbon dioxide or dry ice 
continues to be used principally in 
shipments of ice cream and other per- 
ishables from the distributor to the 
consumer. 

In 1935 there were 43 dry ice plants 
in operation by 18 companies, the 
Liquid Carbonic Company leading with 
20 plants in various parts of the United 
States and Canada, with a total capac- 
ity of something more than 900 tons 
per day. 


Cold Storage of Furs 
Approximately 980 _ refrigerating 
plants are in operation for the preser- 
vation and storage of furs, including 
furriers, department stores, cleaners 
and dyers, and storages, the American 


Institute of Refrigeration reports. 


Fish Freezing 


Improve d refrigerated express service, 


as well as quick freezing of fillets, 
facilitates deliveries of frozen fish from 

iboard table Prevailing low 
prices of fish product have already 


timulated increased marketing and are 
expected to still further develop a larg: 


demand for frozen seafoods 


increa 


Frozen Foods 
The 


tinues to offer an 


foods con 
field for 
technical phases of 
transpo! 


processing of frozen 
increasing 
refrigeration. The 
and 


the processing operation 
distributing 
some time, but 
that 


make a 


tation to large centers 
been perfected fo. 


recently 


have 


it has been 


public 
satis 


only 
begun to 
Inadequate refrigerat- 
ing facilities, as well as a reluctance 
on the part of retailers to push a 
product which would compete directly 
with fresh or lines has 
been an important factor in this situa- 
tion. This is gradually being over- 
come, however, through use of l.c.l. con- 
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acceptance has 


factory market 


unrefrigerated 








I. Liquefaction and Freezing Processes 
Crystallization processes—various salts 
Frozen pack process—fruits and berries 
Ice cream—frozen desserts, sherbets, 


etc. 

Ice making—block, cube, flake, broken, 
dry, etc. 

Liquid air, refrigerants, etc. 

Quick freezing—meats, fish, poultry, 


fruits, vegetables, etc 
Sharp freezing—meats, fish, 
eggs, game, etc. 
Wax, candles, soap, gelatine, etc 
Miscellaneous—biologics for drying, 
morgues, medicinal labora- 
tories, etc 
II. Refrigeration in 
Baking 
Banana ripening 
Brewing 


poultry, 


uses, 


Processing 
Milk plants 
Mayonnaise 
Mushroom culture 


Carbonated bev- Oleomargarine, 
erages vegetable oils 

Drinking water Sugar refining 
Systems Wineries 

Lard, fats, oils Yeast, malt making 

Ill. Cold Storage 

Beer, beverages Ice cream 

Butter Meat 

Cheese Milk 


Packaged foods 


Cream 


Eggs Pipe lines 

Fish Poultry 

Flowers, ferns Seeds, bulbs, etc 
Fruits Vegetables 


Industrial products, 
rubber, ete 


V. Industrial 


VI Comfort 


REFRIGERATION APPLICATIONS 


Refrigeration 
Alcohol recovery Gasoline, natural gas 
Benzol recovery Gelatin products 


Candle machines Glue 
Carbon dioxide, Helium 
liquid, solid Mercerizing 


Nicotine extraction 
Nitrate extraction 
Nitration plants 
Nitrogen fixation 
Oil refining 
Oxygen 

Perfumes 
Pharmaceuticals 


Cellophane 
Celluloid 
Chemical warfare 
Chlorine 

Cod liver oil 
Cottonseed oil 
Coke plants 
Concrete setting 


Dyes Plastics 
Excavation Rayon 

Explosives Rubber, synthetic 
Film development Shoe polish, waxes 
Film manufacture Skating rinks, ski 
Film projection slides, etc. 


Soap liquid, etc. 
Wool cleaning 


Fur storage 
Gas lines, drying 


Air Conditioning 
Auditoriums Movie studios 
Apartments Restaurants 
Barber and beauty Stores 


shops Theatres 
Buses Trains 
Homes Offices 
Hotels Public buildings 


Hospitals Schools 


Libraries 

VII. Industrial Air 
Blast furnaces 
Cable winding 
Capsules 


Conditioning 
Instrument rooms 
Lens grinding 
Match manufacture 





IV. Distribution of Foods Chewing gum Mines 
Beer, bottled Ice crean Candy, chocolate Movie snow scenes, 
beverages Locker plants Drug plants ete 
Butter Meat Dve plants Paint. lacquer. drying 
Cheese Milk Enameling Printing plants 
Cream Packaged foods Film storage Powder drying 
Eggs . Poultry Flour mills Rayon, cellophane, 
Farm coolers Vegetables Foods etc 
Fish Fixtures retrigera- “ . . oe . ‘ 
Flowers. ferns tors, soda foun- Fuse loading plants Test animals 
Fruits tains, show-cases Gas storage Tobacco plants 
—American Society of Refrigerating Engineers 
tainers for small shipments, installa- JAlijr Conditioning 


tion of refrigerated cases, the use of 
refrigerated trucks for manufacturing 
and wholesale centers, and the growing 
public appreciation of the tastiness and 


the food value of high grade quick 
frozen foods. 

According to the Western Canner 
and Packer Yearbook, United States 
production of frozen fruits and vege- 
tables totaled 213,200,000 pounds in 
1939 as compared with 218,800,000 
pounds in 1938. The total pack of 
frozen fruits was 140,618,496 pounds 
in 1939, a gain of more than 11,000,000 
pounds over 1938 The total pack of 
frozen vegetables was 72,576,625 
pounds, about 17,000,000 pounds less 
than in 1938 

An encouraging development in this 
field has been the solution of many 


expand 
distributors of 


former distribution problems, 


ed operations by majo! 


frozen foods, and intensive cultivation 
of both institutional and retail ma 
kets. 


Brewery Refrigeration 

The demand for brewery refrigerat- 
ing equipment has remained steady 
since the return of legalized beer. Me- 
chanica! refrigeration in the brewery 
is of a highly specialized character, di- 
rectly in charge of an experienced re- 
frigeration engineer. In 1939, accord- 
ing to the Treasury Department, there 
were 653 plants engaged in the manu- 
facture of beer with total approximate 
production of 54,000,000 barrels. 


Air conditioning is growing into con- 
stantly increasing importance and uses 
large amounts of refrigeration, espe- 
cially for summer cooling installations. 
Early installations some years ago in 
the larger movie theaters and some few 
assembly halls and other places, have 
been followed in ever increasing num- 
bers in railroad passenger cars, restau- 
rants, offices, hospitals, factories, mines 
and residences. Practically all through 
passenger trains are now equipped with 
and an_ increasing 
and smaller 


air conditioning 
number of residences 
offices are being so equipped. 

The vortable 1 
into wider use, particularly fo 
offices and residences, and another out- 
standing recent development been 
the self-contained air conditioner, wit! 
all equipment in one cabinet, for small 
and offices. 

Air conditioning equipment naturally 
divides itself into two classes, mechan- 
ical and ice. While most of the larger 
installations are mechanically operated, 
the use of ice has its place for the 
smaller installations where low cost of 
an installation is (See AIR 
CONDITIONING.) 


1m cooler is coming 


smal] 


has 


stores 


desired. 


Equipment 

The manufacturers of parts, mate- 
rials and supplies have now become a 
well-defined division of the refrigera- 
tion equipment industry. The leading 
companies in this field have formed the 
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REFRIGERATING INDUSTRIES 





Refrigeration Supplies & Parts Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

Another well-defined group which has 
become an important factor in the in- 
dustry during the past few years con- 
sists of refrigeration supply jobbers 
who specialize in the replacement parts 
and supplies which are used by installa- 
tion contractors, industrial users and 
service companies. The manufacturers 
yf parts and supplies, therefore, have 
two main outlets for their products. 
First, the manufacturers of original 
equipment who are large quantity buy- 
ers and second, the refrigeration supply 
jobbers who are accounting for a rapid- 
ly increasing volume of business, ac- 
cording to Air Conditioning & Refriger- 
ation News. 


Associations 

American Institute of Refrigeration, 
133 North Waller Ave., Chicago. 

Air Conditioning and Refrigerating 
Machinery Association, Southern Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers, 37 W. 39th St., New York. 
Association of Refrigerated Ware- 
houses, 222 West Adams St., Chicago. 


National Association of Counter 
Freezer Manufacturers, 1346 Pure Oil 
3idg., Chicago. 


National Association of Ice Indus- 
tries, 228 North La Salle St., Chicago. 

National Association of Ice Refriger- 
ator Manufacturers, 205 West Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 

National Association of Practica] Re- 
frigerating Engineers, 228 North La 
Salle St., Chicago. 

National Refrigeration Supply Job- 
bers Association, 111 W. Washington 
St., Chicago. 

Refrigeration Equipment Manufac- 
turers Association, 111 W. Washington 
St., Chicago. 

Refrigeration Service Engineers So- 
ciety, 433 N. Waller Ave., Chicago. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


Air Conditioning and Refrigeration News, 


rrmerly “Electric Refrigeration News,” 
229 Cass Ave., Detroit. Published by 
susiness News Pub. Co. Est. 1926. Sub- 
ription, $4. Trim size, 12%x17%. Type 


page 11%x16. Published Wednesday. 
Wednesday preceding. Agen- 


Forms close 


y discounts, 15-2. Member A. B. P. Cir- 
llatior (ABC), 6,048; (gross), 7,331. 
slectric refrigeration distributors and 
ers, 46 manufacturers, 20%: engi 
neeping ind service companies, 11% 
eT ; Rates inch, 1 time 
a0) 13 times, $6; 26 times, $5.50; 52 


A. S. M. E. Mechanical Catalog and Di- 
rectory. 


See MANUFACTI NG INDUSTRIES.) 


Counter Freezer News. 


see Datry Propucts; PRODUCE.) 
Ice and Refrigeration, 435 N. Waller Avs« 
iz Published by Nickerson & Col- 
( Est. 1891. Subscription, $3. Trim 
x13%. Type page, 7%x10%. Pub- 
d ist. Forms close 20t} Agency dis- 
N. I. A. A. report on request 


lation (Publisher's 


( 


Statement 


Institute of Refrigeration, National Ass'n 
of Ice Industries, National Ass'n of Prac- 
tical Refrigerating Engineers, Cold Stor- 
age Division, American Warehousemen's 
Ass'n, and 40 other section or state as- 


sociations. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $133.33 $73.33 $38.33 
6 113.34 60.00 31.67 
12 100.00 56.67 30.00 
Standard color, $35; bleed, 25 extra 
Iee and Refrigeration Blue Book and 


Buyers’ Guide Directory, 435 N. Waller 
Ave., Chicago. Published by Nickerson & 
Subscription, $15. Trim size, 
5x8 Type page, 3%x6% Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 5,000. Rates—1l 
$100; % page, $60; % page, $35. 
Locker Patron, 1421 Walnut St De 
Moines, lowa Published by G. Whittor 
Whitehead and W, H. Carver Est 


Collins Co 


page, 


Subscriptio $1 rim size x10 

Type size, 6%x% Put ed I I 

‘ Se 2 ot \ oe ev discount l (‘ir 
© Publisher Statement) { 
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5%. (Last 3 classifications, 10% paid, 
90% controlled.) Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $65.00 $35.00 
6 112.50 58.50 31.50 
12 100.00 52.00 28.00 
Color rate, $40. 
Quick Frezen Foods. 
(See Foop, MANUFACTURING AND DISTRI- 
BUTION.) 


Refrigerating Data Book and Catalog, 37 
W. 39th St., New York. Published by 
American Society of Refrigerating Engi- 


neers. Est. 1932. Price, $4. Type page. 
5x7 %. Issued biennially ith Edition, 
Vol, 1, published 1939. 4th Edition, Vol 
2, 1940. Agency discounts, 0-2. Circula 
tion (Publisher's Statement), 7,000, (400 
deductible from dues.) Rates—1l page 
$130 

Refrigerating Engineering, 37 W. 39th 


St., New York. Est, 1905. Official publica- 
tion, American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers. Est. 1904. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 6%x9%. 
Published lst of month. Forms close 20th 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Swern), 3,023. Distributors, 


2 


26%: users, 32%; manufacturers, 23%; 

others, 19% Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $55.00 $28.00 
6 87.00 48.00 24.00 
12 80.00 43.00 22.00 


Standard color, $30; bleed, $10. 


Refrigeration, 1070 Spring St., N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga. Published by O. J. Willough- 
by Est. 1906. Subscription, $2 Type 
page, 10x15. N. I. A. A. report on request 
Published weekly. Forms close Monday 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 20,- 
000. Rates—Line, $0.45; 1,050 lines, $0.42 
1.200 lines, $0.38; 6,300 Tines, $0.35; 13,650 
lines, $0.30 

Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Di- 
rectory. 

(See Arr CONDITIONING. ) 

Refrigeration Service Engineer, 433 N 
Waller Ave., Chicago. Published by Nick- 
erson & Collins Co. Est. 1933. Official or- 
gan, Refrigeration Service Engineers’ 
Society. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 6x9 
Type page, 4%x7%. N. I. A. A. report on 
request, Published 10th. Forms close 3rd 
Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation (Pub- 


lisher’s Statement), 7,627 Independent 


contractors, 93%; jobbers and mfrs. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $80.00 $44.00 $23.00 
6 68.00 36.00 19.00 
12 60.00 34.00 18.00 


La 

Standard color, $35; bleed, 25% extra 
CANADA 

Refrigeration and Air Conditioning, Gar- 


denvale, Que., Canada. Published by 
Sub- 


Natl. Business Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1935 
cription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11% Type 
page, 7x10 Published 15th Forms close 
st Agency discounts, 15 Circulation 
(CCAB), Der 1939, 2,207 Rates 
rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 
$90.00 $50 00 $30 Oo 
¢ 70.00 40.00 25.00 
60.00 25.00 nN 00 
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RESTAURANTS 





Here Is tlow 


The American Restaurant Magazine 
serves the Restaurant Industry 





IHE restaurant field, like most 
other retail markets, breaks 


down into the usual two groups, 
one, the smaller numerically, do- 
ing the larger share of the busi- 
ness. Serving that group of 
restaurants which is the most pro- 
gressive and prospering has been 
the aim of The American Restau- 
rant Magazine since its inception 
more than 20 years ago. 

This publication has made a 
continuous and intensive study of 
the problems of the restaurant 
operator. It has charted those 
problems under two broad de- 
partmental headings: Adminis- 
trative and Operative, and built 
its editorial service so that each 
issue is directed at the solution 
of those problems. Just as food 
and food equipment manufactur- 
ers design their products and 
services to help make the restau- 
rant operator’s task easier and 
profitable, so has The 
American Restaurant Magazine 


more 


designed its editorial service to 
point the way to better and more 
profitable restaurants. 

The American Restaurant Mag- 
azine’s editorial chart is avail- 
able for the study of firms selling 
the restaurant field. It has al- 
ready been used by many to as- 
sist in informing salesmen and 
generally to make more effective 
all sales effort. 

The of the 
restaurant field by this publica- 


continuous study 
tion has, of course, led to the de- 
material 
other than the chart which will 
give manufacturers and their ad- 


velopment of much 


vertising agencies a clearer pic- 
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One of hundreds of entrants in the annual window dis- 
play contest of The American Restaurant Magazine for 
which three awards are made at the National Kestau- 


rant Convention, 
reader interest in 


This is but one indication of the 
this publication which for more 


than 20 years has been the recognized leader in edi- 


torial service to restaurants. 


ture of just what the restaurant 
field is and what is required to 
This mate- 
also 


sell it economically. 
rial. like the chart, is 
available to firms engaged in sell- 
ing the restaurant field. 

Since The American Restaurant 
Magazine has specialized its edi- 
torial service to the solution of 
those problems in food buying, 
preparation and service which 
are part and parcel of the pro- 
gressive restaurant organization 
it naturally follows that the bulk 
of its circulation is concentrated 
among those restaurants which 
constitute the able-to-buy buyers 
of foods, equipment and other 
restaurant necessities. 

The continuous contact of The 
American Restaurant Magazine's 
editorial staff with the better res- 
taurant operators has given this 
publication outstanding recogni- 


tion among those operators. The 
intelligent, planned approach to 
the solution of the problems of 
those operators has won the major 
share of their confidence and re- 
spect—a confidence and respect 
which are instantly transferred to 
every product offered through the 
advertising pages of this publica- 
tion. 

We invite the inquiries of any 
manufacturers interested in the 
effective, economical cultivation 
of the worth-while restaurants of 
the country. 

As publishers of School & 
College Cafeteria, we are also 
prepared to answer any questions 
concerning the field of school 
feeding. 

Address The Patterson Pub- 
lishing Co. at 5 S. Wabash Av- 
enue, Chicago, for complete de- 
tails. 
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Restaurants 


(See also Hotels, Institutions, Tourist Courts) 





B ASED on the 1935 Census of Distri- 
bution figures (the latest available in 
the restaurant field) and other reliable 
sources, it is conservatively estimated 
that at least 30 per cent of every con- 
sumer food dollar is spent for meals 
outside the home. 


The increase in number of restau- 
rants during the last six census years 
(1929-35) was i7 per cent, compared 
to 10 per cent in food stores, showing 
the rapid inroads which the restaurant 
field is making in food business. 

Over twenty-five million meals are 
consumed every day in restaurants, ho- 
tels, clubs, schools, railroad dining cars 
and other eating places. The total 
meal sales volume in the United States 
is approximately $2,770,068,000. Over 
one-half of this volume goes to the 
commercial restaurants. 


The total seating capacity in com- 
mercial restaurants is estimated at ap- 
proximately 11,600,000 by The Ameri- 
Restaurant. The 1935 census re- 
ported a total of 153,468 eating places, 


can 


with total sales of $1,666,899,000, 
grouped as follows: 
EATING PLACES 
Number Sales 


Restaurants, Cafeterias 

and Lunch Rooms....113,037 $1,453,118,000 
Lunch Counters and 

Refreshment Stands... 213,781,000 

The Department of Commerce re- 
ports 1939 sales of eating and drinking 
places at $2,770,000,000, a gain of 3.5 
per cent over 1938. This census clas- 


40,431 


sification, however, includes restau- 
rants, cafeterias, lunchrooms, lunch 
counters, refreshment stands and 


drinking places. 

Today the restaurant industry ranks 
third in number of units, surpassed 
only by grocery stores and gasoline fill- 
ing stations, and fifth in volume of 
sales, following grocery stores, depart- 
ment stores, motor vehicle dealers and 
gasoline filling stations, in the order 
named. 

The Ahrens Publishing Company an- 
alyzes distribution of food sales other 
than for home consumption as follows: 


COMPARATIVE FOOD SALES 


Per cent 
Sales of total 
Restaurants . ...«$1,174,040,065 68 
_ OS re ... 282,713,166 16 
a 83,860,005 5 
= ‘i ; 67,088,004 4 
Penal and other state 
institutions ......... 50,316,003 3 
imps, ships, railroads, 
Army and Navy..... 33,544,002 2 
BOGE cacssaseesss 33,544,002 2 


100 








SOM cccocces . -$1,725,105, 247 


According to governmental reports 
and American Restaurant surveys, ap- 
proximately 70 per cent of all eating 
places are lunch rooms, 20 per cent 
service restaurants, and 10 per cent 
cafeterias. 

With annual meal sales totaling 
$1,427,946,000, and 45 per cent of this 
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representing average cost of raw food 
materials, the annual market for food 
manufacturers in the restaurant field 
is estimated at $642,575,000. 

The restaurant man is a quantity 
buyer of quality merchandise. One 
particularly important factor for every 
food manufacturer to consider is pack- 
aging, for the restaurant man prefers 
a different size package or container 
than that supplied to the retail grocery 
trade for most food products, on ac- 
count of the convenience and economy 
involved. 

Restaurants have been a ready out- 
let for frozen foods and are being cul- 
tivated aggressively by distributors in 
that field. Another relatively new de- 
velopment in the field is the constantly 
increasing trend towards baking on the 
premises. Estimates from actual sur- 
veys among better class restaurants 
show that close to 80 per cent are doing 
some or all of their own baking. 

Invested capital of the restaurant 


field is estimated at $1,074,000,000. 
Annual equipment and supply pur- 


chases are estimated at approximately 
$100,000,000. Of this amount kitchen 
equipment represents approximately 
$30,000,000, and the remaining $70,000,- 
000 is in dining room supplies, furnish- 
ings and fixtures and in building mate- 
rials, American Restaurant points out. 

Air conditioning especially has made 
remarkable gains in the restaurant 
field and every survey which has been 
conducted has conclusively shown that 
restaurants are one of the three most 
immediate markets for commercial air 
conditioning. 

A Domestic Engineering Publications 
survey covering 1939 installations of 
air conditioning by 110 utilities shows 
that 916 installations were in restau- 
rants, taverns and night clubs. This 
was the third largest number among 
all types of commercial installations. 

Based on the last Census of Distribu- 
tion, 28.5 per cent of the restaurants 
do 77.5 per cent of total annual busi- 
ness. 


The census reported 3,988 chain res- 
taurants. While this represents only 
2.6 per cent of the restaurant field, 
they get a proportionately larger share 
of the restaurant business, 14.5 per 
cent. 


Since it is estimated there are 166,- 
000 restaurants in the United States 
today and the 3,988 chains are operated 
by approximately 400 buying headquar- 
ters—applying the 28.5 per cent fig- 
ure—it is seen that approximately 43,- 
700 restaurant organizations constitute 
the group of greatest buying power 
doing 77.5 per cent of the total annual 
business. 


Associations 


National Restaurant Association, 666 
N. Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 


Available Market Data 


. . » Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are available 
without charge (while supply lasts) to adver- 
tisers and agency executives. They may be 
had direct from the publishers, or through 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETNG. 


Exchange of Letters between 
H. S. Walter and C. A. Patterson 


A timely discussion of the place of 
business papers in the sales programs 
of food and restaurant equipment man- 
ufacturers, prepared by The American 
Restaurant Magazine. 


How Restaurants Buy 

A new analysis of restaurant buying 
habits, description of distributive trade 
channels and outline of successful mar- 
keting plans. Published by The Ameri- 
can Restaurant Magazine. 


The School and College 

Cafeteria Market 

The survey covers operating and 
buying practices of representative man- 
agers of school and college cafeterias. 
Published by School and College Cafe- 
teria. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


American Restaurant Magazine, The, 5 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. Published by 
Patterson Publishing Co. Est. 1919, Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 
5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. N.I.A.A. state- 
ment furnished on request. Member 
A.B.P. Circulation (ABC), 16,489; gross), 
17,602. Commercial restaurants, includ- 
ing service and self-service lunch rooms, 
coffee shops, etc., 75%; hotels, hospitals 
and clubs, 12%: equipment and food job- 


bers, 3%; industrial, school and college, 
3%; others, 10%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $260.00 $150.00 $75.00 
230.00 130.00 65.00 
9 210.00 120.00 60.00 
Color rates on application. Bleed, 10%. 
For additional data see page 368 
25, 1940 


Chain Store Age-Fountain-Restaurant, 
185 Madison Ave., New York. Published 
by Chain Store Pub, Co. Est. 1937. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 
20th. Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
12,606; gross, 16,950. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $275.00 $155.00 $90.00 
6 $250.00 140.00 80.00 
12 225.00 120.00 70.00 
Color rate, $70. Bleed rate, 10% add'l. 
Culinary Review, 349 W. 48th St., New 
York. Published by American Culinary 


1932. Subscription, $1.50. 
Type size, 6%x9. Published list. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 9,660; 


gross, 7,488. Rates— 
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rimes l Page % Page % Page 
$100.00 $55.00 $30.00 

in 90.00 50.00 27.00 
g0 00 45.00 24.00 


(Color rate, $30 
Hotel and Hestaurant 
ington Ave., Boston, Mass 


News, 12 Hunt- 
Published by 


Hotel Service In Est. 1926. Subscrip 
tion, $2.50 rim size, 15%x22. Type 
page, 134 x20 Published Saturday. 
Forms close Wednesday Agency dis- 
counts 15 Rates lL line, $0.30; 6,000 
line 30 10,000 lines, $0.20 
Kieeler’s Pacifie Hotel and Restaurant 
Review, 821 Market St., San Francisco 
Calif Est. 1875 as “Hotel Gazette.” Pub 
lished by Irvin Keeler Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 9x1 Type page, 64x10. Pub 
lished 15th Forms close 10th Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 6,926 Rates 
rimes 1 Page % Page \% Page 

l $110.00 $60.00 $40.00 

ty 95.00 yo O00 35.00 

] 85.00 50.00 30.00 
Mid-West Hetel HReporter with Nat'l 


Hotel & Restaurant Digest, 416 So. Lith 
St Omaha, Neb Published by d 


woe 


Mediar Co Est L893 Subscription, $ 
Type page, 7x10 Midwest Hotel Re 
porter (news supplement) published Ist, 
Sth and 22nd Forms close 4 days pre 
ceding Digest published 15th Forms 
close ith Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 


6 pages, $60; 12 pages, $50 


News, 111 w. 
Published by 


page, $80 
Mid-West Restaurant 
Washington St., Chicago 


Chicago Restaurant Ass'n. and Ill. State 
Restaurant Ass'n Est. 1939. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 1244.x16%. Type page, 
LL %&x15 l’ublished 15th Forms clos¢ 
Sth Agency discounts, 15 Circulation 
(Swern), 2,687. Rates 
rimes 1 Page % Page 

l $275.00 $143.60 

6 261.25 136.42 

12 247.50 129.24 
Color rates on application. 
Pacifie Coast Record, combined with 


Western Restaurant, 510 W. 6th St., Los 
Angeles Calif Published by Pacific 


Coast Record, Inc Est. 1910 Subscrip 
on, $2 Trim size, 8%x11% Type size, 
«»x10. Published Ist. Forms close 25th 

Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation (Pub 

lisher Statement) 1.77 Rates 

Times | Page % Page % Page 
l $125.00 $75.00 $45.00 
6 110.00 65.00 40.00 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 

Standard color $25: bleed rate 10 

extra 

Restaurant Man, The, 1457 Broadway, 

New York. Published by Restaurant Man 

Pub. Co., In Est. 1925 Subscription, 

$2 Trim size, 8%x12. Type page, 7x10 

Published 25th Forms close 10th 

Ager discounts, 15-2. Rates 
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Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $100.00 $60.00 $40.00 
6 85.00 50.00 30.00 
12 75.00 40.00 25.00 


Color, $30.00. 


Restaurant Management, 222 E. 42nd St., 


New York City. Published by Ahrens 
Publishing Co. Est. 1921. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x 


10. Published Ist. Forms close 5th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. N. 1. A. A. state- 
ment on request. Member A. B. P. Cir- 
culation (ABC), 16,831, (gross), 17,361. 
Commercial restaurants, 74%; hotels, 
hospitals and clubs, 11%; others, 15% 
Rates—l1 page, $240; % page, $120; % 
page, $60. 5% discount on 6 pages or 
more used within 1 year. 10% discount 
on 12 pages or more used within 1 
year Additional discount for use with 
“Hotel Management” and “Hotel World- 
Review.” 

Restaurateur and Hotelier, 305 W. 23rd 
St... New York Published by D. L. Mi- 
chaelson Organization Est, 1917 Sub- 
scription, $5 Trim size monthly edi- 

1 


tion, 10%4x13%; weekly edition, 54%x7% 
Type page monthly edition, 9%4x1l1%; 
weekly edition, 1% x64. Published 
monthly 15th; weekly, Sat. Forms close, 
monthly, Ist; weekly, one week preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Monthly Edition 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $100.00 $65.00 
6 150.00 85.00 55.00 
12 125.00 75.00 45.00 
Weekly Edition 
Times l Page \% Page % Page 
1 $75.00 $45.00 $30.00 
13 65.00 37.50 5 OO 
"6 55.00 20.00 0.00 


15.00 


School and College Cafeteria, 5 S. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago Published by Pat- 
terson Pub. Co. Est. 1921. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type size, 7x10. 
Published 15th, except July and August. 
Forms close lst preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher’s 
Statement), 5,260 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 


$160.00 $95.00 


% Page 
$50.00 


5 140.00 80.00 45.00 
10 125.00 70.00 37.50 
Tavern Talk, 910 Central St., Kansas 
City, Mo. Published by Tavern Talk 
Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 74x10. Pub- 


lished Friday Forms close Wednesday. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 3,725. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$75.00 $45.00 $22.50 

13 54.00 30.00 16.00 

26 48.00 26.00 14.00 

5 36.00 20.00 11.00 


Standard color, $20.00 


Texas Hotel and Catering News, 227 Be- 
dell, San Antonio, Tex. Published by Es 


tate of R. L, Sanders. Est. 1912. Sub 
scription, $2. Trim size, 944x124. Typ: 
page, 74x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 1,245. 
Hotels, 54%; restaurants, 46%. Flat 
rates—l page, $40.00; % page, $22.00; 


4% page, $12.50. 


Standard color, $10.00; bleed, $3.00, 

Western Hotel and Restaurant Reporter, 
26 O'Farrell St., San Francisco, Calif 
Published by 8S, P jarash & Co. Est 
1876. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x12 
Type page, 6%x10. Published Ist. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 3,818 


Hotels, 61%; restaurants, 34%; clubs 
5%. Rates 
Times l Page % Page % Page 
$100.00 $60.00 $35.00 
6 90.00 54.00 31.50 
12 85.00 51.00 30.00 
Standard color, $25.00 
CANADA 


Canadian Hotel Review and Restaurant, 
$81 University Ave., Toronto Ont 
Canada. Est. 1922 Published by Mac 


Lean Pub. Co., Ltd Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub 
lished 15th Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation (CCAB), 
Dec., 1939, 5,698. Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
$70.00 $42.50 $27.50 
6 65.00 $7.50 22.50 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 
Standard color, $25. Bleed, 10% extra 


Magazine, 8 Col 
Published 
Est. 1933 


Hotel and Restaurant 
borne St., Toronto, Canada 
by Jardine & Young, Ltd 


Subscription, $2 Trim size, 8%x1ll% 

Type page, 7x10. Published 5th Forms 

close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 

culation (CCAB), Dec., 1939, 5,903. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $70.00 $42.50 $25.00 
6 62.50 32.50 17.50 
12 60.00 31.25 16.25 


bleed, 10%. 


Soda Fountains in Canada, 481 University 
Ave., Toronto, Can. Published by Max 
Lean Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1939. Subscrip- 
tion, 50c. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x 
10. Published quarterly, Feb., May, Aug 
and Nov. Forms close 10th, publicatior 
month Agency discounts, 15-2 N. I 


Standard color, $25: 


A A report on request Circulatior 

(Publisher’s Statement), 10,464. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$110.00 $65.00 $40.00 


Color rate $40. Bleed rate, 10 
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Schools 





Scuoots offer a continuous market 
for building upkeep and repairs, text- 
books, stationery, magazines and year- 
ly supplies for use in the various sub- 
jects listed in the curriculum (chemical 
supplies for the chemistry department, 
sewing machines for home economics, 
paints and crayons for art, typewriters 
for commerce, maps for geography, to 
mention a few) as well as a periodical 
market for heating and lighting equip- 
ment, sound installation, building ma- 


terials, desks and other furniture, 
buses, etc. 
Annual expenditure for food in 


schools is estimated at $105,000,000 by 
School and College Cafeteria. Accord- 
ing to food manufacturers, the school 
market closely parallels the hotel field 
in food consumption and it is, therefore, 
the third largest division of the institu- 
tional market. The major portion of 
this market is served by 5,000 schools; 
2,300 universities and colleges; 1,700 
high schools; 360 elementary schools 
and 650 academies, preparatory schools, 
convents and private camps. 

Enrollment in the elementary schools 
has decreased during the past years, 
with only nine states reporting gains 
for the period from 1933 to 1938. These 
states were Alabama, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Kentucky, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Vermont and West Virginia. 

High school enrollment has exhibited 
an opposite trend with the minority of 
states reporting declines. Kentucky, 
Missouri, Rhode Island, West Virginia 
and Wisconsin showed declines between 
the school years of 1933-34 and 1935-36, 
while 10 states showed a decline be- 
tween the school years 1935-36 and 
1937-38. The latter states were Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Illinois, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Montana, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, South Dakota and Utah. 
During the four-year period between 
the school years 1933-34 and 1937-38 
only Michigan, Montana, Rhode Island 
and Wisconsin showed a slight decrease. 

For 1938, the Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, gave the 
value of school property in the United 
States at $7,115,377,402, including 
buildings, sites and equipment. The 
number of school buildings was 229,394, 
of which 121,178 or 52.8 per cent were 
one-room structures. 

The Office of Education also reports 
that the annual cost of public education 
is $85.59 per pupil enrolled. About 
2,000 one-room units go out of existence 
each year. Because of larger units in 
urban areas, 26,889 city school build- 
ings (11.7 per cent of the total school 
buildings) account for 61.8 per cent of 
total expenditures for maintenance, or 
$1,155,863,599 per year. The 202,505 
rural schools, representing 88.3 per 
cent of total units, spend $714,226,059 
for maintenance, or 38.2 per cent of the 
total. 


The Office of Education has classified 
public school expenditures as follows: 


SCHOOL, EXPENDITURES, 


937-38 


PUBLIC 


Percent- 


Amount age 

General control and 
administration ..... $ 86,440,768 4.62 
Instruction, salaries... 1,262,391,621 67.51 


Textbooks and supplies 97,312,428 


Operation, fuel, water, 


light, power, sup- 

plies, janitors’ § sal- 

Se: Ok acheeaweeas 183,853,278 9.83 
Maintenance and re- 

SED cricvehibintaenes 76,314,876 4.08 
Libraries, health, 


transportation, at- 
tendance enforce- 


ment, etc. 121,164,112 6.48 


Fixed charges, rent 
insurance +. 42,612,575 2.28 

Total, current ex- 
pense .............$1,870,089,658 100.00 


Executive personnel in schools during 


1938 included 1,482 state administra- 
tive officers, 3,566 county superinten- 
dents and assistants, and 10,170 local 
superintendents and assistants. 

The Office of Education offers the 
following classification on schools: 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 

Public Private Total 


Universities, colleges, 


and professional 

SOE ivircccnesss-« 138 806 944 
Teachers’ colleges .... 160 14 174 
Normal schools ....... 93 26 119 
Junior colleges ‘le 209 244 453 

.. Pere. eer er 600 1,090 1,690 
Associations 

National Education Association of 


the United States, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


American Artist, formerly Art Instruc- 


tion, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. 

Published by Watson-Guptill Publica- 
tions, Ine. Est. 1937. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th month preceding. Forms 


close 25th second preceding month. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. N. I. A. A. statement 
on request. Circulation, 13,670; (gross), 


15,000. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $220.00 $120.00 $66.00 
5 210.00 115.00 63.00 
10 200.00 110.00 60.00 


Color, $70; metallic ink rates on applica- 
tion; bleed, $20 page. 

American News Trade Journal, 131 Varick 
St., New York. Published by American 
News Co. Est. 1919. For newsdealers 
and book sellers. Free (controlled). 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 6%x10. 
Published 2ist preceding month. Forms 
close 12th preceding month. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 88,000. Flat rates—l page, 
$180; % page, $90; % page, $45. 


American School & University, 470 4th 


Ave., New York. Published by American 
School Pub. Corp. Est, 1928. Subscrip- 
tion, $2.50. Trim size, 8%x1ll. Type 
page, 7x9%. Published annually, Feb. 
Forms close Dec. Discounts, none. Cir- 
culation (Sworn), 12,987. Rates—1l page, 
$250; 2 pages, $175; 3 pages, $150; 4 
pages, $125; 6 pages, $108.33; 8 pages, 
$100; 12 pages, $83.33; 16 pages, $75. 

American School Board Journal, 540 N. 


Milwaukee St., Milwaukee. Published by 
Bruce Pub. Co. Est. 1891. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 10%x12%. Type page, 
10%,x7%. Published ist. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 13-2. N. 1. A. A. 
statement on request. Member A. B. 
P Circulation (ABC), 10,777; (gross), 
11,531, Superintendents of schools, 40%; 
purchasing agents, business managers, 
school board members, 45%; high schools, 
universities and colleges, 9%; others, 6%. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
$225.00 $120.00 $63.00 

6 160.00 84.00 45.00 
12 150.00 80.00 42.00 


Color, $60. Bleed, 5% add'l. 

American Sociological Review, Univ. of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. Published by 
George Banta Pub. Co. Official journal of 
the American Sociological Society. Est. 
1936. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 6%x 
9%. Page size, 4%x7%. Published bi- 
monthly, 10th., Feb., April, June, Aug., 


Oct., Dec. Forms close 20th preceding 
month. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (Sworn), 1,474. Teachers and stu- 


dents of sociology and social work, 67%; 
libraries, 25%; others, 8%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $40.00 $23.00 $13.00 
3 110.00 63.00 36.00 
6 200.00 115.00 65.00 
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American Teacher, The, 506 S. Wabash 


Ave., Chicago. Published by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers. Est. 1917. 
Subscription, $2.50. Page size, 6%x9%%*. 


Published 15th. Forms close 20th preced- 
ing month. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 37,000. 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $200.00 $112.50 $60.00 
6 180.00 101.25 54.00 
4 170.00 95.62 51.00 


Better Schools, 55 W. 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Published by The Teachers’ Alli- 
ance of New York City. Est. 1938. Sub- 
scription, Associated members and con- 


trolled. Trim size, 9x12. Type size, 7%x 
10. Published 15th excepting July and 
August. Forms close 5th. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher's 
statement), 10,000; (gross), 12,000. Rates 


Times 1 Page 1% Page 1/6 Page 
1 $160.00 $75.00 $30.00 
5 152.00 71.25 28.50 
10 144.00 67.50 27.00 


Booklist, The, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Published by American Library 
Ass'n. Est. 1905. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 65%x9%. Type page, 5%x8. Pub- 
lished ist and 15th except August (list 
and Sept. 15th only). Advertising in 15th 
only. Forms close 25th, except August 
(close 10th). Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Sworn), 8,129; (gross), 8,434. 
Publie libraries, 53%: school libraries, 


25%: college and university libraries, 

11%; other libraries, 8%; miscellaneous, 

3%. Rates 

Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Page 
1 $100.00 $60.00 $35.00 
6 90.00 54.00 31.50 
12 80.00 48.00 28.00 


Business Education World, 270 Madison 
Ave., New York. Published by Gregg 
Pub. Co. Est. 1920. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 6%x9%. Type page, 5x8. Pub- 
lished monthly on list. except July and 
Aug. Forms close 5th 2nd preceding 
month. Agency discounts, 15-2. N. I. A. A. 
statement on request. Circulation 10,200; 
(gross), 12,000. Teachers, 63%; principals 
and dept. heads, 16%; schools and public 
libraries, 6%; others, 15%. Rates—1l1 page, 
$100; % page, $50; % page, $25. 

Color rates on request. 


Catholic Buyers’ Guide, 53 Park Pl., New 
York, N. Y. Published by Joseph F. Wag- 
ner, Inc. Est. 1936. Trim size, 9%x7. Type 
page, 5%x8\%. Published Feb. Forms 
close Jan. 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 22.- 
061. Rates—1 page, $250; “% page, $150; 
% page, $80. 

Bleed rate 10% additional 


Catholic Directory, The Official. 


(See PURCHASING.) 
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Catholic School Journal, 540 N. Milwau- 
kee St., Milwaukee. Published by Bruce 
Pub. Co. Est. 1901. Subscription, $2. Type 
age, 7%x10%. Published 25th preced- 
ng. Forms close 10th preceding month. 
Agency discounts, 13-2. N.LA.A. state- 
ment on request. Circulation (Publish- 
er’s Statement), 6,689; (gross), 6,274. Ele- 
mentary schools, 53%; clergy and pas- 
tors in schools, 7%: high schools and 
rcademies, 23%; universities, 3%; others, 
14% tates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $130.00 $70.00 $40.00 
5 104.00 56.00 32.00 
10 96.00 52.00 28.00 


Color, $30 page; bleed, 5% increase over 
page rates. 


Childhood Education, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Published by Assn. 
for Childhood Education. Est. 1924. Sub- 
scription, $2.50. Trim size, 7x10. Type 
page, 5%x8. Published last day preced- 
ing mo. except June, July and August. 
Forms close ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (sworn), 11,151; (gross), 
12,119. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $60.00 $36.00 $20.00 
6 52.50 31.50 17.50 
9 50.00 30.00 17.00 


Church Property Administration, 135 W. 
Wells St.. Milwaukee, Wis. Published by 
Franklin N. McCormick. Est, 1936. Sub- 
scription, $1.50, Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 10x6%. Published bi-monthly, Feb., 
Mar., Apr.-May, June-July, Aug.-Sept., 
Oct.-Nov., Dec.-Jan Forms close 15th 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. N. I. 
A. A. report on request. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 14,363. Pastors (pa- 
rochial schools), 81%: misc., 19% Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Pages % Page 
1 $190.00 $105 00 57.50 
3 171.60 94.50 51.75 
6 161.50 89.95 48.85 


Color rate on request. 


Design, 32 Warren St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Published by Design Pub. Co., Inc. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
8xll. Published Ist, except July and 
August. Forms close 10th preceding. 


Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 

(Sworn), 5,620; (gross), 5,700. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $60.00 $33.00 
6 85.00 51.00 28.04 
10 80.00 48.00 26.40 


Educational Business, 615 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Est. 1926. Published by 
Educational Service Publications. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type 
page, 7x19. Published 15th, Forms close 
19th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
3.910, (gross), 4,085. R: ates- -- 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $130.00 $70.00 $40.00 
6 115.00 62.50 35.00 
12 100.00 55.00 80.00 


Color, $25 each additional color; bleed, 
15% extra, 

Educational Handbook, 53 Park Place, 
New York. Published by Joseph F. be ag- 
ner, Ine. Est. 1938, Type page, 4% 
Published annually Forms close July 
2ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(sworn), 6.588. Rates—1 page, $100; 2 
pages, $170; 3 pages, $230; 4 pages, $280; 
each additional page, $50 


Educational Law and Administration, 
1308 Ingalls Bldge., Cincinnati, Ohio. Pub- 
lished by The School Board Magazine Co 
Est. 1932. Subscription, $1. Type page. 
6%x9%. Published quarterly, 15th of 
Mar., June, Sept., Dec. Forms close 10th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $78.00 $48.00 $30.00 
70.20 43.20 27.00 


Colors: two colors, extra $20; four colors, 
extra $50: bleed $15 extra 


Educational Screen, 64 E. Lake St., Chi- 
cago. Published by Educational Screen, 
Inc. Official paper Dept. of Visual In- 
struction of the National Education Assn. 
Est. 1922. Subscription, $2. Type page, 
7x10. Published 15th (except July and 


August). Forms close 25th. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $60.00 $25.00 
6 90.00 54.00 31.50 
10 80.00 48.00 28.00 


Color rates on request; bleed, 10% extra. 


Educator, The, 612 N. Park St., Columbus, 
©. Published by Zaner-Bloser Co Est. 
1895. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 8x 
ll. Type page, 64%x9% Published ist 
except July and August. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, none. Circula- 
tion (Publisher's Statement), 24,646. 
Rates— 
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Times 1 Page % Page \% Page cil of Geography Teachers. Est. 1896. 
1 $45.00 $25.00 $15.00 Subscription to member, $2; others, $2.50. 
10 36.00 20.00 12.00 Type page, 5%x8. Published 10th, Forms 


= - close 10th preceding. Age ney discounts, 
Forecast for Home Economists, 6 E. 39th 13-9 Circulation (Publisher's Statement). 
St.. New York, Published by Forecast 5.000. Rates. 


Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Type page, 7x10 3/16. Times age Pag % Page 
Published list, except July and Aug. - rity Stet ty 439.00" 
Forms close ist preceding mo. Agency 6 28.00 15.00 8.00 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCA), 20,- 9 25.00 13.50 7.25 


203; (gross), 21,114, Home economics 
teachers, 84%; home demonstration Journal of Health and Physical Educa- 


agents, 12%; home service directors, 4%. tion, 311 Maynard St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
tates—-1 page, $395; % page, $290; % Official organ, American Ass'n for Health, 
page, $215; % page, $150; 4 page, $125; Physical Education and Recreation. Est. 
\% page, $75. Coupon in service dept., $50, 1896. Subscription, $2.00. Trim _ size, 


8%x11%. Type page, 6%x9%. Monthly 
Illinois Teacher, 307 N. Michigan Ave., except July and August. Forms close 15th 
Chicago, Ill. Published by Illinois Edu- preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
cation Assn. Est. 1912. Subscription, $1. culation (Publisher's Statement), 10,891. 
Trim size 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10 3/16. Rates—1 page, $75; % page, $42.50; % 
Published 8th, except June, July and Aug. page, $25 


Forms close 10th of preceding month. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation Journal of Heredity, 308 Victor Bldg., 


(Publisher's Statement), net paid, 44,682, Washington, D. C. Published by Amer- 


total 45,132. Rates— ican Genetic Assn. Est. 1910. Subscrip- 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page tion, $3.50. Trim size, 7x10. Type size, 5% 
1 $135.00 $80.00 $50.00 x8%. Published 10th. Forms close i2th 
10 125.00 75.00 45.00 Agency discounts 15-2. Circulation 
Bleed, 10% above page rate. (sworn), 3,147; (gross), 3,733, Rates— 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Educa- is uae 1 yy 4a Rs 
tion, 540 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee. 6 et 27.00 18.00 
> . at. . 
Published by Bruce Pub. Co. Est. 1914. 12 40.00 24°00 16.00 


Subscription, $2.50. Type size, 7%x10% 


Published 15th, except July and Aug. Ass'n, sub. deductible from dues, 2,562. 


Forms close ist of month preceding. Journal of Home Economics, 620 Mills 
Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation (Pub- Bldg., Washington, D.C. Est. 1909. Sub- 
lisher's Statement), 11,933; (gross), scription, $2.50. Published by American 
12,465. School shop supervisory group, Home Economics Assn. Trim size, 6%x 
18%; instructors, 35%; schools and 10. Type page, 5%x8. Published 25th. 
libraries, 29%; public libraries, 5%; Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
others, 13%. “School Shop Annual” in- Circulation (sworn), 7,047; (gross), 7,346. 
corporated in March issue. Rates— School executives, teachers and students, 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 50%; public and school libraries, 30%; 
$160.00 $85.00 $45.00 home demonstration agents, social work- 
120.00 64.00 34.00 ers, etc.,10%; dietitians, mers. of school 
10 110.00 60.00 32.00 lunchrooms and tearooms and executives 
Color, $60. Bleed, 5% add’l. in business organizations, 10%. Rates— 
Institutions. Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
(See HoTets, CLUBS.) 1 $65.00 $35.00 $20.00 
6 55.00 30.00 17.00 
The Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. Pub- 10 50.00 27.00 15.00 
lished by F. A. Owen Pub. Co. Est. 1891. Color rates on request. 
Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 10%x14. Journal of the National Education As- 


Type page, 9%x12\4% Published 10th pre- 9 r , : a 
ceding except July and August. Forms oa oy ti lished iy Nati aa 
close 10th second month preceding. Ass'n. Est. 1912. Subscription, $2. Trim 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation size 814x11% “Ty pe page 7% x10. Pub- 
Sonaeene “aon Oo ~~ ug — lished Ist (except June, July and Aug.). 
sane $180, ee, av, page, 9909, 4 Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Bleed 10% extra Circulation (sworn), 207,446; (gross), 
‘ > eesesr 210,001. Teachers, 77%; principals, 16%; 
Journal of American Assn. of University superintendents, 4%; college teachers, 
Women, 1634 “I” St., N. W., Washington, 2%: school board members, 1%. Flat 
, & Est. 1904. Subscription, $1 to rates—1 page, $445; % page, $235; % page 
those ineligible to membership. Type 20. 


page, 5x8, Published quarterly, Oct., Dec., ' =. 740 Rush St 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Est. 1927 Subscription $2. Trim size. 
(owerm), 73,366. rg — P 9x12. Type size, 7%x10% Published 
$200°00 *ri0b0 art tht) 15th. Forms close ist of preceding 
= hegre : month. Agency discount, 15-2. Circula- 
Journal of Applied Physics, Ine., 175 tion (Publisher’s Statement), 10,746 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. Published by Ameri- tates— 
can Institute of Physics. Est. 1937. Sub- Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
scription, $7. Trim size, 7%x10%. Type 1 $100.00 “$60.00 $35.00 
size, 6% x84. Published 25th. Forms close 5 90.00 54.00 31.50 
5th preceding. Agency discounts, 10-2. 10 80.00 48.00 28.00 
Circulation (sworn), 2,249; (gross), 2,361. Color rates on request; bleed rate, 10% 
Rates extra, 
In ge 1% 
—— S78 00 Fry ry Kansas Teacher & Western School Jour- 
65.00 40 00 24.00 nal, 315 W. 10th St., Topeka, Kans. Pub- 
12 60 00 87.00 22°00 lished by Kansas State Teachers’ Assn. 
Color and bleed rates on request. — a tee eee os I sist. 
Journal of Business Education, The, 512 except June, July and Aug. Forms close 
Brooks Bldg., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Pub- 19th month preceding. Agency discounts, 
lished by Trethaway Pub. Co. Est. 1928. 15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type ment), 18,258. Rates— 
page, 7x10. Published 15th except July Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
and Aug. Forms close ist. Agency dis- 1 $100.00 $60.00 35.00 
Sruane, 15-2. Rates, consecutive inser- 9 80.00 48.00 28.00 
tions— ” , 
: — = Library Journal, 62 W. 45th St., New 
somes daeks 4 Rage 4 oare York. Published by R. R. Bowker Co 
6 115.00 64.50 37.00 Est. 1876. Subscription, $5. Type page, 
10 100.00 56.00 32 00 6%x9. Trim size, 10%x7%. Published 
. — Ist and 15th; July and August monthly 
Journal of Education, The, 6 Park St., Forms close 10 days preceding. Agency 
Boston, Mass. Published by New Eng- discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publish- 
land Pub. Co. Est. 1875. Subscription, er’s Statement), (Sworn), 5,227. Rates— 
$2.25. Trim size, 7%x10%. Page size, Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
6 5/6x9%. Published monthly, Sept. to May 1 $60.00 $30.00 $15.00 
incl. Forms close 15th of month preced- 12 51.00 25.50 12.75 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 22 45.00 22.50 11.25 
tion (Publisher's Statement), 4,664. Prin- Color, $60 extra on one to four pages in 
cipals, 38%; supts., 20%; teachers, 16%; same form. 
libraries, 13%; private and parochial Nation’s Schools, The. 919 N. Michigan 
somoos. 10%; purchasing agents, 3%. Ave Chicago lil Est 1928. “Nation’s 
— . ' 2 Schools Pub. Co., Inc. Subscription, $2 
sane sinks a PY 4 page Trim size, 84%4x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
90:00 48.00 25 00 lished 25th preceding. Forms close 15th 
9 80.00 45.00 22°00 Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
— (ABC), 8,468, (gross), 9,066, School supt 
Journal of Geography, The, 23333 Elston and business managers, 58%; public hig! 
Ave., Chic ago, Published by A. J. Ny- schools, 16%: schools and colleges, 7 
strom & Co. Official journal, Nat'l. Coun- private schools, 4%: others, 15%. Rates 
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i . Harrisburg, Pa. 
State Education Ass’n. 
Subscription, $2. 


Published by 


Type page, 7x10. 
Ist month except June, July and 
Forms close 10th preceding month. 


(Sworn), 58,465. Rates— 


Practical Home Economics, 
y Published by Lakeside 


, 11,812. Teachers of home 
demonstration 


Bleed, 10% extra. 
Progressive Education, 
Published by The Progres- 
sive Education y 


Published ist of month of 
20th second month — 


Cc ire uli ation (P ublisher's 


Progressive Teacher, Morristown, Tenn. 


preceding except July and August. 


Forms close 38rd. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Color, $50 per color extra. 
Psychological Northwestern 
J i te by 
Psychological 
"10% x8, ‘Type 
“Published 1st. 
sues in December. Forms close ist pre- 


2.527; (gross), 2, 





Psychologists, 
27%. —— - 


non-deductible, 
ibraries and others, 


Quarterly Review of Biology, Mt. 
ind Guilford Aves., Baltimore, Md. 
y Williams & Wilkins Co. 
Subscription, $5. 
Type page. 5%x8%. Published quarterly, 
26th preceding. 
\gency discounts, 


of Scientific Instruments, 


Published by American 
4. Published 16th. 


reulation (sworn), 3,149; 


Wacker Dr., o5.08 
: paper education divi- 
n, ‘National Safety Council. 


Safety Education, 20 N. 


Published 20th preceding, ex- 


Agency discounts, 
culation ae ogg 


DAA 


200% B& W 


Published by 
Free (controlled). 
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8%x11%. Type page, 7x10%. Published 
3rd, except July, Aug. Forms close 15th 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, (CCA), 15,326; (gross), 17,462. 
Athletic directors, coaches, trainers, 
100%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $210.00 $145.00 $75.00 
6 197.50 136.25 70.50 
10 184.75 127.50 66.00 


Scholastic Editor, 333 N. Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago. Published by Scholastic Pub. 
Co. Est. 1921. Subscription, $2.50. Type 
page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 
15th preceding. Agency discounts, 20-0. 
Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 3,- 
489. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $70.00 $37.00 
6 102.00 56.00 30.00 
9 90.00 50.00 27.00 
Scholastic Magazine, 220 E. 42nd _ St., 


New York. Published by Scholastic Corp. 
Est. 1920. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 3/16, Published 
weekly. Forms close 4 weeks preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(ABC), 278,552; (gross), 305,460, Rates— 
1 page, $1,042; % page, $525; % page, 
$350. 

Standard colors, inside pages, $165 extra. 
School Activities, 1515 Lane St., Topeka, 
Kan. Published by School Service Co., 
Inc. Est. 1929. Subscription, $2. Trim- 
size, 74x10. Type page, 5%x8. Published 
20th preceding, except June, July, and 
Aug. Forms close ist. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
ment), 5,628. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $40.00 $22.50 $12.50 
32.00 18.00 10.00 

9 28.00 15.75 8.75 


School and College Cafeteria. 
(See HoTerts, CLuBs.) 


School and Society, 525 W. 120th St., 
New York. Published by Science Press. 
Est. 1915. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 
7%x10%. Type page, 5%x8. Published 
Saturday. Forms close Monday. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (ABC), 5,020; 
(gross), 5,285. Supervisory group, 9%; 
instructors, 17%: schools, 31%; libraries, 
19%; others, 24%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $40.00 $21.60 11.40 
12 32.00 16.80 9.00 
24 30.00 16.00 8.40 
52 28.80 15.00 8.00 


School Arts Magazine, 44 Portland St., 
Worcester, Mass. Published by The Davis 
Press, Inc. Est. 1901. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10%. 
Published 20th preceding (except July 
and August). Forms close lst of month 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(ABC), 19,288; (gross), 22,106, Rates—1 
page, $250; % page, $150; 1 column, $115; 
1 inch, $13. 5% discount on 5 insertions; 
10% discount on 10 insertions. 
Standard color, $70. 

School Executive, The, 470 Fourth Ave., 
New York. Published by The American 
School Pub. Corp. Est. 1880. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 10th 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (ABC), 5,790; (gross), 8,391. 
Schools and supts., 52%; high schools 
and their principals, 25%: colleges, nor- 
mal schools and universities, 6%: ele- 
mentary schools and their principals, 
13%; others, 4%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $152.00 $84.00 $46.00 
6 120.00 68.00 38.00 
12 104.00 60.00 34.00 


School Equipment News. This 1s a sec- 
tion bound in the regular issue of The 
School Executive and devoted to a re- 
view of new products and product im- 
provement. Reprints of this section are 
individually bound for separate distri- 
bution. Circulation (sworn), 20,000, 
Schools and supt., 49%: high and elemen- 
tary schools and their principals, 11%; 
colleges, normal schools and their prin- 
cipals, 21%: others, 19%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page %, Page 4% Page 
1 $232.00 $128.00 $70.00 
6 $184.00 194.00 58.00 
12 160.00 92.00 52.00 


School Management, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York. Published by School Manage- 
ment, Ine. Est. 1932. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 10%x13%. Type page, 9%x12. 
Published 5th except July and August. 
Forms close 10th of preceding month 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
(CCA), 20,731; (gross), 24,655 School 
supts., 37%; presidents of sc hool boards, 
32%: public high school principals, 24%; 
others, 7%. Agency discounts, 15 
Rates— 


25, 1940 


Grand Central 
Published by Science Press. 
ficial organ of American Association for 
Advancement of Science. Est. 1883. Sub- 
i 7%x10%. Rt 
Published Friday. 
Agency discounts, 
(gross), 14, see. 


page, 6%x8%. 
close Monday. 
Circulation (ABC), 14,423; 


155 Sansome 
Published by 


Educational News, 
St., San Francisco, Cal. 
California Teachers 
Subscription, 


. Forms close 16th. Agency 
(sworn), 38,- 


State “Teachers Magazines, 


state ‘papers issued monthly during the 
Forms close 10th preceding 
Subscription, $1 to $ 
(4 magazines), 7x10, and (35 magazines) 
(4 magazines), 
and (35 magazines) 7x10 3/16, 


Texas Outlook, 410 E. amenikantonn St., 


1919, Subscription, 


Published ist. Forms close 16th. 


Rates—1 page. 


Western Journal of méucation, 609 Mis- 
. San Francisco, Cal. 
by Harr Wagner Pub. Co. 


Forms close ist. Agency 
discounts, ae Tt Circulation en 
3,000. Rates- ~~ * page, $72; 


Published 15th. 


What's New in Home ‘Scene 919 N. 
Michigan Ave., . 
by Harvey & Howe, Inc. Est. 1936. Free 
Published ist, except July, Aug. 
. Agency discounts, 

— (CCA), Jan. 1940, 26,504; (gross), 
Comcamratie 
10%: heme service directors, 


Standard ose °s7 5; 


Canadian Teacher, : , 
Published by The 


Subscription, $2. Trim size, 6%x10. Type 
Published Ist, 


Agency discounts, 


371 Bloor St., i 
Published 7 The Ontario 
College of Education. 
editions, elementary and se condary. Sub- 
scription, $1.50 for one edition, $2.25 for 
both editions. Trim size, 6%x9%%. 
Forms close 15 


July and August). 
nemer Gipoounts. 


ceding month. 
Circulation (ABC), 


5 
Bleed, $2.50 extra per page. 
School Progress, 5 


Trim size, BunllK. 
Published quarterly, § 


(P ublisher’: s ; Stateme nt), 2. 000. Rate s 








Shoes and Leather 








T ue production of boots, shoes and 
slippers other than rubber, amounted to 
424,136,411 pairs for 1939, according 
to the Department of Commerce, a 
gain of 8.5 per cent over the 390,746,- 
226 pairs produced in 1938. 

With three exceptions, all types of 
boots and shoes showed gains over 1938 
totals. These exceptions were youths’ 
and boys’ shoes; part-leather and part- 
fabric shoes, and all-fabric shoes. Pro- 
duction figures for the various types 
are shown in an accompanying tabula- 
tion. 


months 
9Or 


“2e0,- 


Figures for the first seven 
of 1940 show a total production of 
994,952 pairs as compared to 245,290- 
927 pairs in the like 1939 period, a de- 
cline of 7.9 per cent. 

Because the average retail price of 
shoes has declined considerably during 
recent years, Boot and Shoe Recorder 
points out that dollar volume has 
dropped in spite of production gains. 
Ir 1929, this publication reports, the 
public spent approximately $1,400,000,- 
000 for shoes. In 1939, although pur- 
chases were 63 million pairs in excess 
of the 1929 figure, the total amount 
paid was approximately 300 million 
dollars less. 

The number of factories reporting 
on 1939 production to the Department 
of Commerce ranged from 950 to 889 
throughout the year, the latter figure 
being the number active in December, 
1939. These factories account for 
about 98 per cent of the nation’s total 
output. 


The 1937 Census of Manufactures 
listed 1,080 manufacturers of shoes 
with products valued at $768,327,303 


in that year. Wage earners in the in- 
dustry numbered 215,438 with the cost 
of materials, containers, fuel and pur- 


chased electric energy totaling $416,- 
305,407. 

In number of pairs produced, the 
state of Massachusetts led all others in 
1939 with 81,446,061 pairs. Figures 
for other leading states were as fol- 
lows: 

New York 72,441,503 
Missouri , $8,568,254 
New Hampshire 8,174,540 
Pennsylvania 32,779,086 
Illinois 31,603,507 
Maine 28,874,468 
Wisconsin 16,679, 787 
All others . 73,569,205 

As reported to the 1937 Census of 

Manufactures, the number of estab- 


lishments which tanned, curried and fin- 


ished leather was 402. The value of 
their products was $395,022,313 and 


this group of plants employed 50,687 
wage earners. 

Twelve factories were engaged in 
making rubber-soled canvas shoes and 
rubber boots and shoes in 1937, the 
census reports. Value of products was 
$64,455,332, and cost of materials, sup- 
plies, fuel and purchased electric en- 
to $27,474,556. Em- 


ergy amounted 
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ployes numbered 18,356, with wages to- 
taling $20,421,676. 

Lasts and related products were 
made in 47 establishments in 1937. The 
value of the products was $5,433,428 
and these plants employed 1,444 wage 
earners. 

The processes of production employed 
in the manufacture of shoes are indi- 


cated in the following totals for all 
shoes other than rubber: 
1937 SHOE PRODUCTION BY TYPES 
Pairs 
Welted . . . 138,961,933 
McKay, including Littleway.... 85,237,765 
POE coset ens sas - 27,235,741 
Wood or metal fastened 23,650,546 


56,346,060 
93,539,304 


Stitchdown 
Cemented 








Total . 424,971,349 


Value of products and number of 
establishments engaged in lines related 
to the shoes and leather industry are: 


LEATHER GOODS, 1937 
Establish- 
ments Value 
Trunks, suitcases and bags 277 $38,719,941 
Women's handbags and 
eaen 203 43,445,540 


purses .. on 
Leather gloves and mittens 221 
Leather belting and pack- 

i” cei neadebdeneded 4ee0 27,900,734 
Small leather goods 10,217,004 

Boot and shoe cut stock and findings 
not made in boot and shoe factories in 
1937 were produced by 470 establish- 
ments to the value of $132,660,355. In 
1937 these factories employed 18,755 
wage earners. 


30,718,238 


Distribution 
The 1935 Census of Distribution list- 
ed 452 wholesale shoe merchants whose 


net sales amounted to $119,696,000 in 


—Boot and Shoe Recorder 


that year. No figures on this type of 
wholesaling appeared in the 1937-38 
Census Survey of Business, the only 
other census covering wholesaling un- 
til appearance of the 1939 figures. 

Reports on distribution practices of 
the plants included in the 1937 Census 
of Manufactures showed that 15.6 per 
cent of total output was distributed 
through wholesalers; 22.4 per cent of 
the total through manufacturer-owned 
wholesale branches; 4.1 per cent of the 
total to manufacturer-owned retail 
stores, and 51.6 per cent to retail 
stores, including chain stores. 

Approximately 74.8 per cent of the 
nation’s retail shoe value goes to inde- 
pendent and chain shoe stores and de- 
partment stores, according to Boot and 
Shoe Recorder. Division of the total 
volume in percentages is shown as fol- 
lows: 


RETAIL SHOE VOLUME 

Type % of Tota 
Individual shoe stores ; 28.1 
CRAM GUBTOR ccccccces 30.2 
Department stores ..... 16.5 
Country general stores 9.0 
General merchandise stores 3.8 
Mail order houses 26 2.7 
Family clothing stores ............. 2.8 
Men's clothing and furnishing stores 2.3 
Dry goods stores .........s+e05- a Sl 
Women's ready to wear stores... 1,2 
Variety army and navy stores ..... 1.5 


~~ 


There are approximately 14,000 1 
dependent and 5,000 chain shoe store 
in the nation today, the proportion be 
ing about the same as it was in 1930 

Per capita purchases of shoes hav: 
increased from 2.92 pairs in 1929 t 
3.09 pairs in 1939. Greater variatior 
in styles today is held to be a factor o! 
equal importance to lower price in thi 
increasing per capita figure. Per cap 
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ita purchases of women’s shoes, for 


example, were 3.20 pairs in 1929 and 
3.58 in 1939. 

The 1935 Census of Retail Distribu- 
tion listed 13,955 shoe stores, exclu- 
sive of chain stores, with total sales of 
$255,373,000. New England states con- 
tained 1,438 of these establishments and 


contributed $25,964,000 to this total; 
Middle Atlantic states, 4,338 stores, 


$69,151,000; East-North Central, 3,410, 
$58,573,000; West-North Central, 1,575, 
$25,984,000; South Atlantic, 924, $22,- 
488,000; East-South Central, 437, $9,- 
769,000; West-South Central, 660, $16,- 
066,000; Mountain, 230, $4,975,000; and 
Pacific, 943, $22,403,000. 

According to the 1935 Census of Dis- 
tribution, 43.3 per cent of the total shoe 
store sales were made through inde- 
pendent establishments; 50 per cent 
through chains and 6.7 per cent through 
other types, mostly leased departments. 
Shoe chain organizations total 245 and 
operate 5,797 retail units. 

The percentage of shoe stores and 
sales by size of establishment, accord- 
ing to the 1935 census, were: 

SHOE STORES BY ANNUAL VOLUME 


Per cent Per cent 


Size group of stores of sales 


$50,000 and over tae ae 31.0 
$30,000 to $49,999 . 10.2 21.1 
$20,000 to $29,999 » Bee 16.7 
$10.000 to $19,999.. 25.6 19.8 
$5,000 to $9,999... 19.7 7.9 
Less than $5,000 25.8 3.6 


A factor of importance in the shoe 
industry is the shoe repair shop, espe- 
cially the shop operated by power equip- 
ment. Shoe repair shops totaled 61,- 
046, according to the 1935 Census of 
Service Establishments. These shops 
also render shoe shining and hat clean- 
ing service, and reported receipts of 
$109,657,000. There were 61,118 pro- 
prietors and firm members and 25,007 
full and part time employes. Payrolls 
totaled $16,250,000. 

Leather working machinery output, 
as reported by the Census of Manu- 
facturers amounted to $1,219,888 in 
1937. Shoe machinery not included in 
estimate was valued at $10,902,- 
1937. 


this 
506 in 


Export-Import 

That the exporting and importing of 
eather footwear from and to the Unit- 
ed States has and will continue to be 
affected by war conditions is of course 
However, export and import 
gures, in pairs, for the various type 


bvious. 


leather footwear, were as follows 

r 1939: 

1939 

Types Exports Imports 
s . sa 887,386 222,104 
iths’ and boys’ ‘ 49,727 2,111 
men’s and misses’. 1,308,209 1,823,727 
fants’ and children’s 246.782 33,457 
ppers (all leather) 105,071 49,934 
ric uppers 469,227 2,951,350 
Total . , 3.066.402 5,082,683 


\ summary of foreign trade in leath- 
footwear for the past 10 years and 
the first six months of 1940 is as 
lows: 
FOREIGN LEATHER SHOE TRADE 
- —— Pairs—— 
r Imports Exports 
errs 4,807,212 
5,644,601 3,684,113 
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Men's: 
Dress 
Work ee 
Youths’ and boys 
Women's : errr 
Misses’ and children’s 
Infants’ baas 
Athk tic* eee ° . 
Part-leather and part-fabric 
All-fabric (satin, canvas, etc.)* 


All leather o« e* 
Part leather, felt, etc 
Beach sandals : 
All other footwear? 
Total 
*Excludes footwear with fabric 
‘Includes barefoot sandals, 
as to kind 


uppers 


Boot and Shoe Production, 1939 and 1938 


High and low cut boots and shoes (leather), 


Slippers and moccasins for house wear, total 


and 
theatrical footwear 





Per cent 

of increase 

1939 1938 1939-1938 
total. 356,383,232 323,055,708 10.3 
76,429,010 71,757,493 6.5 
24,902,922 9.7 
17,136,845 1.6 
147,754,781 13.5 
: 40,188,436 9.5 
24,084,973 21,315, 23 13.0 
3,857,177 2,695,071 $3.1 
7,208,567 8,537,182 15.6 

4.937.230 8,071,587 38 
45,694,672 42,487,256 7.5 
13,821,858 11,210,088 23.3 
31,872,814 31,277,168 1.9 
4,570,779 4,496,133 7 
1,484,754 1,403,289 .8 
424,136,411 390,746,226 8.5 
rubber soles 
and other footwear not distributed 
—U. S&S. Department of Commerce 











1931 5,882,876 2,321,018 
1932 3,290,119 1,099,833 
1933 4,192,312 35,460 
1934 4,941,635 1,001,342 
1935 4,579,824 1,077,871 
1936 5,292,896 1,587,190 
1937 7.011,131 1,775,699 
1938 6.292.476 2.308,614 
1939 5.082.683 3.066.402 
1940 (six months). 1,524,278 1,371,049 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 

nierce, 

Export dollar volume of the above 


listed types of footwear amounted to 
$5,346,481 in 1939; import dollar vol- 
ume totaled $2,738,441. For the first 
six months of 1940, exports were 
valued at $2,472,654 and imports at 
$716.194. 

Imports of leather were valued at 
$9,563,686 in 1939, exports at $13,041,- 
811. For the first six months of 1940, 
the import figure was $3,206,826, with 
exports valued at $7,212,910. 


Imports of hides and skins were 
valued at $47,056,066 in 1939, exports 
at $4,224,345. For the first six months 
of 1940, the import figure was $26,025,- 
039, with exports valued at $2,035,452. 


Associations 

American Leather Belting Associa- 
tion, 100 Gold St., New York. 

Associated Leather Goods Manufac- 
turers of U. S. A., 303 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 

National Boot and Shoe Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, 2812 Chrysler Build- 
ing, New York. 

National Shoe Retailers’ Association, 
Gold, New York. 

Tanners’ Council of America, 
274 Madison Ave., New York. 
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Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.| 


American Shoemaking, 683 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston. Published by Shoe Trades Pub. 
Co. Est. 1896. Subscription, $3. Type page, 
6%x9%. Published Wednesday. Forms 


close Saturday. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation (ABC), 1,962, (gross), 2,623. 
Shoe mfrs., buyers of leather and sup- 


leather mfrs., sup- 


plies, 55%: shoe and 
33%; leather mfrs 


plies and equipment, 


and distributors, 3%; others, 9%. Rates 

Times 1 Page \% Page 4 Page 
1 $100.00 $50.00 $26.00 
13 75.00 38.00 20.00 
26 70.00 36.00 19.00 
52 65.00 33.00 17.00 


Standard color, $25 page; bleed, none. 


Boot and Shoe Recorder, 239 W. 39th St., 
New York. Published by Chilton Co. Est. 


1882. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Satur- 
day. Forms close Monday. Agency dis- 
counts, none. Member A. B. P. Circula- 
tion (ABC), 14,957, (gross), 15,959. Re- 
tailers, mers. and buyers, 78%: whole- 
salers and mfrs 7% retail salesmen, 
3%: traveling shoe salesmen, 7%; others, 


5% Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page \%4 Page 
1 $190.00 $110.00 $60.00 
13 165.00 90.00 48.00 
26 150.00 82.50 44.00 
52 127.00 75.00 42.00 


Standard color, $65; bleed, $25. 
Chemical Engineering Catalog. 

(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 
Coast Shoe Reporter, 622 Pacific Blde., 
San Francisco. Published by Coast Shoe 
Reporter. Est. 1904. Subscription, $1.50. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x9%. 
Published 5th. Forms close 30th. Agen- 
ey discounts, 10-2. Circulation (Publish- 
er’s Statement), 1,820. Shoe buyers, 74%; 
advertising agencies, salesmen, 26%. 
Rates— 


25, 1940 


Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
$60.00 $40.00 $25.00 

6 45.00 30.00 20.00 
12 35.00 22.50 15.00 


Color rate, $25 each color; bleed, $5. 
Commercial Bulletin and Apparel Mer- 


chant. 

(See Dry Goops, DEPARTMENT, GENERAL 
STORES. ) 
Creative Footwear, Incorporating The 


Shoe Style Digest, 210 Lincoln St., Boston, 
Mass. Published by Brown, Lockwood, 
Davenport Co. Est. 1923. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. 


Published ist. Forms close 20th. Dis- 
counts, none Circulation May, 1940, 
(CCA), 15.297, (gross), 16,647. Retailers, 


Rates 
% Page 
$160.00 


92%; others, 8%. 
Times 1 Page 
1 $250.00 
6 230.00 140.00 
12 200.00 115.00 70.00 
Color, $100 first page, $35 add’l. for sec- 


% Page 
$95.00 
80.00 


ond page. Bleed, 10% add'l. 
Crispin, 111 Summer St., Boston, Mass 
For shoe mfrs. Published by The Gill 


Publications, Inc. Est. 1922. Subscription, 
$1. Published 10th. Forms close list. Trim 
size, 85%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Agency 
discounts, 0-2. Circulation (Publisher’s 
Statement), paid and free, 2,900. Rates— 


Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $85.00 $45.00 $25.00 
6 75.00 40.00 22.00 
12 65.00 35.00 18.00 


Gloves, Gloversville, N. Y. Est. 1901. Sub- 
scription, $2. Type page, 7x10. Published 
lst. Forms close 10th. Discounts, none. 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
2,503. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$100.00 $60.00 $35.00 

6 80.00 48.00 28.00 
12 70.00 42.00 24.50 
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SHOES AND LEATHER 





Hide and Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Ad- 
ams 8t., Chicago. Published by Hide & 
Leather Pub. Co. Est. 1890. Sub., $3. Trim 


size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Saturday. Forms close Tuesday. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(ABC), 2,655, (gro)ss, 3,594. Shoe mfrs., 
buyers of leather and supplies, 41%: 
mfrs. supplies, 12%; leather mfrs., 22%: 
other leather goods mfrs., 7%: hide and 
skin dealers, 6%; leather distributors, 
6% : others, 6%. Rates 
Times 1 ak % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $54.00 $28.00 
14 81.00 45.00 22.50 
26 76.50 40.50 21.00 
Color rates on application. 


Journal of the American Leather Chem- 


ists Association, 143 W. 20th St., New 
York, N. Y. Est. 1907. Subscription, $12. 
Type page, 4x7. Published ist. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 10-0. 
Rates— 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 750. 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$20.00 $15.00 $10.00 
6 18.00 11.00 8.00 
12 15.00 9.00 6.00 


Color rates on request. 


Leather Manufacturer, The, 683 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston, Mass. Published by Shoe 
Trades Pub. Co. Est. 1883. Subscription, 
$1. Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms 


close ist. Agency discounts, 0-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 
l $60.00 30.00 $15.50 
3 50.00 25.00 13.00 
6 45.00 22.50 11.50 
12 40.00 20.00 10.00 
Leathernews, 111 Summer St., Boston, 
Mass. Published by Gill Pubs., Inc. Est 
1935. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 9x12 
Type page, 7x10 Published quarterly, 
Sept., Dec., Mar., June. Forms close 15th 


month. Agency 
(Publisher's 


discounts, 0-2. 
Statement). 6,- 


preceding 
Circulation 


O00 Rates 

Times 1 Page 4% Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $90.00 $50.00 
6 125.00 70.00 40.00 


Luggage and Leather Goods, 1170 Broad- 


way, New York. Published by Haire Pub 
Co. Est. 1898. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 65th. 
Forms close 29th. Agency discounts, 10-2. 
N. lL. A. A. statement on request. Circu- 
lation (Sworn), net paid, 3,566, (gross), 
3,900. Dept. Stores and retail shops, 67%; 


mfrs., 26%; others, 7% Rates, consecu- 


tive insertions 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $97.50 $52.50 
. 97.75 74.25 40.25 
85.00 65.00 35.00 


Color. $50: bleed, 15% 
Luggage and Leather Goods Directory 


and Year Book, 1170 Broadway, New 
York. Published by Haire Pub. Co. Est. 
1935. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 5x7 
Type page, 4%x6. Published Oct. Ist. 
Forms close Sept. lst. Agency discounts, 
none Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
ment), 5,000. Rates—l page, $75; % page, 
$45; % page, $25 


El Reporter Latino-Americano (Spanish 
section of “Shoe and Leather Reporter’) 
For the Latin-American shoe, leather 
and allied trades. Published Ist issue of 
month. Rates—l page, $100; % page, $55 
% page, $30. 

Shoe and Leather Reporter, 210 Lincoln 
St., Boston, Mass. Est. 1857. Subscription, 


$4, including “Annual.” Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Satur- 
day. Forms close week preceding. Dis- 
counts, none Circulation (ABC), 2,539, 
(gross), 2,021. Shoe mfrs buyers of 
leather and supplies, 31% shoe and 
leather mfrs supplies and equipment 
24% leather mfrs., 18%; shoe retailers 
and wholesalers, 8%: leather distribu 
tors, 7%: hide and skin dealers (%; 
others, 89 tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $72.00 $40.00 
13 100.00 55.00 30.00 
°6 90.00 60.00 28.00 
52 80.00 45.00 25.00 
Color rates on request; bleed, 10% add. 


Shoe and Leather Reporter Annual, 210 


Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. Published by 
Shoe & Leather Reporter Co. Est. 1876 
Free with “Shoe and Leather Reporter.” 

Trim size, 54%x9. Type page, 4% x8. a 
lished Mar. ist. Forms close Feb 15th. 
Agency discounts, none. Rates l page, 
$100; % page, $60; 4 page, $40. 

Shoe and Leather Reporter “Buyers’ 
Guide for Latin America” (Spanish), 210 
Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. Published by 
Shoe & Leather Reporter Co. Est. 1919. 


Free (controlled). Trim size, 4%x8 
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Shoe Stores and Shoe Repair Shops 
Shoe repair shops, shoe shine 
parlors and hat cleaning shops 
Number Shoe stores, not in- 
of estab- cluding chains 

lishments Receipts Stores Sales 
TOTAL FOR UNITED ST ATES veeaa 61,046 ar 657,000 13,955 $255,373,000 
awk 968 Gus ahh weeene ,317 9,577,000 1,438 25,964,000 
Connecticut 1,236 2,105,000 262 4,952,000 
een oa 287 569,000 142 2,148,000 
OEE 2,949 5,437,000 807 14,315,000 
New Hampshire 220 425,000 93 1,310,000 
Rhode Island 519 864,000 94 2'543.000 
Vermont .ecces. 106 177,000 40 696,000 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC. . 19,635 34,430,000 4,338 69,151,000 
New Jersey ..... 3,382 5,047,000 685 10,477,000 
DE WOO ccccesee 10,503 20,818.000 2,421 38,146,000 
Pennsylvania ....... 5,750 8,565,000 1,232 20,528,000 
East NorRtTH CENTRAI 12,143 21,519,000 3,410 58,573,000 
TS 6cnceceetson 3,916 7,045,000 994 14,717,000 
PA seguseeces 1,307 2,378,000 321 6,381,000 
Michigan ........ 2,255 3,905,000 698 13,026,000 
2 ite eteeeneeennesan Kbehen 3,441 6,065,000 890 16,490,000 
WEEE cccccccccess 1,224 2,126,000 507 7,959,000 
West NortH CENTRAL... 5,416 9,226,000 1,575 25,984,000 
 senkesseneseesss 896 1,634,000 395 6,111,000 
DD. «reeeteeees 783 1,296,000 176 3,211,000 
Minnesota ...... 946 1,749,000 287 5,031,000 
Missouri ....... 1,759 2,894,000 498 8,106,000 
Nebraska ...... 612 998,000 109 1,792,000 
North Dakota 193 312,000 53 859,000 
South Dakota anne 227 343,000 57 874,000 
SoutTH ATLANTIC........- 4,999 9,958,000 924 22,488,000 
PD. ccs cadadeansee 127 217.000 21 543,000 
District of Columbia . 334 830,000 70 2,351,000 
DK cuspiseubenneucsess 562 1,166,000 146 2,279,000 
CUED. sc cecveseseccs 728 1,507,000 133 4,146,000 
Maryland ......::-. 906 1,567,000 166 3,469,000 
North Carolina ... 735 1,586,000 109 2,752,000 
South Carolina .... 348 665,000 56 1,281,000 
> -epeqeg 695 1,417,000 139 3,485,000 
West Virginia ..... 564 1,003,000 84 2,182,000 
East SoutH CENTRAL 2,614 4,572,000 437 9,769,000 
Ph ‘sscckeaaus 636 1,198,000 102 2,757,000 
Kentucky ........ 727 1,320,000 142 2,608,000 
Mississippi ........ 455 467,000 55 1,075,000 
EEE bcnéndecocnn 796 1,587,000 138 3,329,000 
West SoutH CENTRAL. 3,866 6,418,000 660 16,066,000 
APRARGAS cccceces: 553 711,000 87 1,745,000 
Louisiana ..... 631 961,000 161 3,653,000 
Oklahoma 802 1,372,000 134 2,947,000 
TN esceecs 1,880 3.374,000 278 7,721,000 
MOUNTAIN 1,641 2,955,000 230 4,975,000 
Arizona ..... 155 242,000 11 224,000 
Colorado .... 543 991,000 67 1,302,000 
Py neéeeens 150 301,000 31 488,000 
Montana ..... 204 449,000 50 1,274,000 
Nevada ...... - ae gecaas 38 102,000 10 281,000 
New Mexico iniivekvewdsdabans 126 218,000 12 18,000 
i tsseees aca ' 234 451,000 27 717,000 
. ee ere 91 201,000 22 371,000 
PACIFIC 5,515 11,002,000 943 22,403,000 
California 4,011 7,958,000 707 17,174,000 
es a i 564 1,078,000 78 1,548,000 
Washington .. 940 1,966,000 158 3,681,000 
—1935 Census of Service Establishments. 








Published Dec. 28. Forms 
close Dee. 21. Agency discounts, none 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
2,000. Rates—1 page, $100; % page, $60; 
% page, $40. 


Shoe Buyer, The, 111 Summer St., Boston, 


page, 3%x6% 


Mass. Published by Gill Pubs., Inc. Est. 
1912. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8% x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. 

Forms close list. Agency discounts, 0-2. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $70.00 $40.00 
6 100.00 60.00 35.00 
12 80.00 45.00 25.00 


Shoe Repairer and Findings Dealer, The, 
111 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Published 
by Gill Pubs., Inc. Est. 1910. Subscription 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7% x 
95/6. Published 15th. Forms close 6th. 


Agency discounts, 0-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $75.00 $50.00 
6 100.00 60.00 40.00 
12 80.00 45.00 25.00 
Color rate on request. 
Shoe Service, 816 Mart Blde., St. Louis, 
Mo, Published by National Leather & 
Shoe Finders Assn. Est. 1921. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 83%x115. Type page, 
7x10. Published ist. Forms close 20th. 
Discounts, none. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 72.300. Shoe repairers, 95% 
wholesalers, 5‘ Rates—Advertising ac- 
cepted from members only: cost plus 
10 average, $240 per page. Fractions, 
pro rata. Standard color, $75 extra; bleed 
10% extra 
Weekly Bulletin of Leather and Shoe 
News, 92 W. Central St.. Manchester, 


N. H. Subscription, $4. Type page, 8x11. 


Published Saturday. Forms close Thurs- 
day. Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $40.00 $25.00 $15.00 
35.00 18.00 10.00 
32.50 17.00 9.25 
30.00 16.00 8.50 
Color rates on request. 


CANADA 


Fraser's Canadian Leather 
University Tower Bldg., Montreal, 
Published by Fraser Pub. Co. Est. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 3%x7. 
page, 2%x5%. Published Sept. Forms 
close Aug. 15. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Rates—1 page, $50; % page, $31; % page, 
$21. Color, $15. 


Leather Worker, The, University Tower, 
Montreal, Que. Published by Holliday 
Publications, Est. 1921. Subscription, $1 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close ist. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 1,000. 
Rates— 


Directory, 
Que 
1913 

Type 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $60.00 $35. 00 $20.00 
6 50.00 29.00 16.00 
12 45.00 27.00 15.00 


Shoe & Leather Journal, 347 Adelaide St 


W., Toronto, Ont. Published by Hugh © 
MacLean Publications, Ltd. Est. 1888 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Sworn), 1,669, (gross), 2,554. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $60.00 $35.00 $20.0 
6 hy 4 29. 00 16.0 
27.00 15.0 


12 
Color, $20; bleed, 15% extra 
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Sporting Goods, Toys 





Tl ae latest complete Census of 
Manufactures covering sporting and 
athletic goods is that of 1937, which 
listed 204 manufacturers who produced 
goods valued at $44,460,525, not includ- 
ing firearms or ammunition. Cost of 
materials, supplies and containers was 
$20,960,430. The number of employes 
amounted to 11,392, who drew total 
wages of $11,730,185. 

The term sporting goods includes all 
the equipment, accessories and para- 
phernalia needed for the various sports, 
games and recreation. Annual retail 
sales of sporting goods is estimated by 
authorities in the field to total $250,- 
000,000, while sales of athletic goods 
amount to around $25,000,000 per year. 

Manufacturers of sporting and ath- 
letic goods made 38.5 per cent of their 
total sales to wholesalers and jobbers; 
24.6 per cent to retailers; 4.8 per cent 
to industrial users, and 0.6 per cent di- 
rect to household consumers, according 
to the latest available census. 

The same source listed over 200 
wholesale establishments which handled 
a general line of sporting goods. The 
workers employed numbered 2,282, in- 
cluding both full and part time help, 
with total wages of $3,411,000. 

Total number of outlets for athletic 
goods is estimated by the Sporting 
Goods Dealer at 40,000, of which more 
than 21,000 are high schools, prep 
schools and colleges, and the remainder 
industrial firms supporting athletic pro- 
grams among their employes. 

It is estimated that 80 per cent of 
the athletic goods business is transact- 
ed by 375 athletic goods distributors— 
concerns operating frequently under 
factory franchise and in some cases 
owned by factories. These distributors 
sell to team customers. Mail order 
firms, selling through catalogs and re- 
tail stores are also important distribu- 
tors of athletic goods. 

Over 200 wholesale establishments of 
all types handle a general line of sport- 
ing goods. These establishments had 
2,282 full and part-time employes, pay- 
ing them $3,411,000, according to the 
most recent complete figures. 

The Sporting Goods Dealer reports 
that, with the exception of merchan- 
dise made by a few large athletic goods 
makers and fishing tackle manufac- 
turers, sporting goods are largely made 
by companies in other lines of business. 
\ directory published by this magazine 
lists more than 2,300 manufacturing 
sources for over 2,000 sporting and ath- 
letie goods, including both exclusive 
and sideline manufacturers. This direc- 
tory also shows 707 jobbers and dis- 
ributors, 80 importers, and 249 rec- 
ognized manufacturers’ representatives, 

There are a total of 38,000 outlets, 
wholesale and retail, selling sporting 
and athletic goods, according to Sports 
Age. Of this total, 24,000 are com- 





Sporting Goods, 1937 
Number Value 
Golf clubs . . 2,347,404 $6,237,647 
Shafts ssecrceses GI Lae 
Ce MD wwscaces 156,493 826,727 
Golf balls (dozens)... 1,722,682 4,387,919 
Fishing rods: 
Bamboo or bamboo 

and wood . 1,059,280 2,253,292 

. Fra . 1,019,378 1,197,200 
Fishing tackle: 

DE sse0sseess+ 2,391,887 3,357,566 

Rod mountings ... ....... 386,510 

Artificial lures .... 1,688,982 

Hooks (snell and 

_, Sr 734,869 

Leaders, swivels, 

and sinkers ..... 570,160 
Baseball goods: 

Balls, including 

playground (dozs.). 628.447 2,301,004 

Pn tepectadenesas 2,827,527 1,060,393 

ED iinvntdch wieder ene 23,322 42,27 

Mitts and gloves.. 785,643 947,777 
Tennis goods: 

Balls (dozens 597,694 1,697,898 

eae 504,247 982,657 

Racket frames 228,462 674,340 

DT trieguceewneé Gmeneal 927,776 
WOREREE. wccosces . 1,444,345 1,089,729 
Basketballs ...... 260,231 859,437 
Pads, helmets and 

guards for football, 

basketball and soc- 

MCs cc ecteeeiekea -iekeuke 539,919 
Striking bags ........ 95,136 144,769 
Boxing gloves ...... 317,527 227,393 
Skates: 

Roller (pairs) 2,646,707 2,453,210 

Ice (pairs) ' 1,190,630 1,942,100 
Gymnasium equip- 

BE. sesabcoactecas 594,436 
Equipment for hunt- 

ing and _ shooting, 

not including fire- 

arms or ammuni- 

tion bcssnbeatnseas 967,858 
Skis and snowshoes. ..... 1,236,585 

—1937 Census of Manufactures. 











posed of small, one-line, independents 
carrying sporting goods as a minor 
sideline; the remaining 14,000 are 
either exclusively sport shops (of which 
the magazine estimates the total at 
1,900), or outlets primarily engaged in 
other fields and carrying sporting and 
athletic goods as departmental lines 
under a specialized sales head. 

Breakdown of these 14,000 outlets 
shows 3,000 of them to be exclusively 
athletic-goods outlets, 5,000 to carry a 
combination of athletic and sporting 
goods and 6,000 to carry sporting goods 
exclusively. 

The magazine classifies athletic 
goods as team equipment, golf and 
tennis supplies; sporting goods as field 
or “outdoor” equipment used in indi- 
vidual participation sports such as 
hunting, fishing, camping, boating, etc. 
There is a tendency in the market for 
the line to constantly spread to new 
outlets, particularly the retail units 
of chains. Largest development of this 
nature in 1939 was the placing of short 
sporting goods stocks in several hun- 
dred units of the Firestone tire group, 
with the likelihood of this activity 
spreading to approximately 3,000 out- 
lets of this chain. A characteristic 
eventuality of such installations is that 
sporting goods becomes a dominant de- 
partment, as has occurred in units of 
Sears Roebuck, Montgomery Ward, 
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Western Auto Supply and other groups. 

Manufacturers of firearms reported 
a decrease in employment and wages, 
as well as a slight decrease in produc- 
tion for 1939 as compared with 1937, 
reports the Census of Manufactures. 
The decrease in employment and wages 
was thought to be at least partly ac- 
counted for by the fact that the 1939 
census called for personnel employed in 
distribution and construction separ- 
ately from the manufacturing employes 
of the plants, and the preliminary re- 
port of the 1939 census lists only the 
manufacturing employes. Thus the final 
report may eliminate this apparent de- 
crease. 

This separate counting of employes 
and wages applies to the ammunition 
industry and the motorcycle and bi- 
cycle industry as well. 

The value of products of the fire- 
arms industry amounted to $17,711,651, 
a decrease of 17 per cent under the 
$21,554,870 reported in 1937. 

United States manufacturers of am- 
munition reported moderate decreases 
in employment, wages and production 
also, according to the 1939 Census of 
Manufactures. However, the same 
reason for the decrease as described 
above is given for this industry. There 
were 4,264 wage earners in 13 estab- 
lishments who received wages of $4,- 
952,610. Value of products amounted 
to $29,091,475 in 1939, a decrease of 6 
per cent under the $31,043,048 reported 
for 1937. 

For general census purposes, the 
manufacture of bicycles and motorcy- 
cles is placed in one classification, “Mo- 
torcycles, Bicycles and Parts.” The in- 
dustry continued to expand, as the 
preliminary report by the 19389 Census 
of Manufactures shows, and the final 
report may indicate larger increases. 
The value of products amounted to $43,- 
052,278 in 1939, an increase of 19 per 
cent over the $36,044,287 reported for 
1937. Cost of materials, supplies, fuel, 
purchased electric energy and contract 
work amounted to $24,041,357 in 1939, 
an increase of 21 per cent over 1937. 
Nearly 7,000 wage earners were paid 
$8,973,875, which exceeded the 1937 sal- 
ary figure by 9 per cent. There were 








Production of Bicycles, 
1899 to 1939 
Number Value 

1899.. 1,182,691 $23,656,489 
1904.. 250,487 3,740,923 
1909.. 233,707 3,228,189 
1914.. 398,899 5,361,230 
1919.. 479,163 12,498,000 
1921.. 216,464 6,218,394 
1923.. 486,177 10,726,900 
1925.. 303,446 7,030,566 
1937 .. 255,456 5,803,440 
1929.. 307,845 6,183,773 
1931.. 260,029 4,733,264 
1933.. 320,000 5,102,000 
1935.. 656,828 12,059,867 
1937.. 1,130,736 22,223,431 
1939. 1,252,029 22,449,410 

—1939 Census of Manufactures. 
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SPORTING GOODS, TOYS 











36 establishments included in the cen- ‘ 
sus as compared with 29 in 1937. Production of Toys and Children’s Wheel Goods, 1937 
There was a total production of bi- Toys, games, and playground equipment, total value ................-0eee. $69,221,179 
: 7 p Dolls 
cycles in 1939 of 1,252,029, surpassing Number reported— 
the 1937 figure of 1,130,736. This is = aeesece canes ie o ‘ ws pee kande oh Sareas 
, : Dn. écereacuaubnes tans — ; tiatebon as : ,367, 

a new high for the industry. Number not reporte d, value... délaita tt elheted edere wien Se aca eae $933,382 
nt (tn wcchaoenbkbeee - os : : pacha ooeee $1,861,313 
rr ‘ = , panaceubecbbe $573,517 
Toys made of cellulose compounds. Re rr : ae $308,245 

Toys I a a ed eee be tans onion $3,551,553 
Metal toys, other than mechanical, not elsewhere specified......... $9,656,421 

The 1937 Census of Manufactures Mechanical toys propelled by springs or by electricity, total value...... $8,975,605 
> , . rains and equipment 

covered 344 establishments engaged pri- Number repertes— 

marily in the manufacture of all classes Geer ote eeeerereceees eeccceseees : of 32s .08 

, ’ a a ee a EO oe ea Ca ta Reis Saws esaundees ,301,2 
of toys; all children’s games, and games ee ee OO Ce. Lc ccuiccnroncsesakbsenetndade ais $37,352 
for adults except those classified by ae 2 gee toys propelled by springs or by electricity........ bar it 

, : ee ae es ered nk~e beaded: emda ea? ‘ 
the census as sporting and = Airplanes, other than mechanical: 
oods and those played with ordinary Number reported— 
_ er seaaiiies a ion SED coceten eke be aioe eee 12,870,720 
playing cards; conjuring apparatus, iD stesibbesaibvaadanens iaceaten omecaryak<n Sa 
puzzles, tricks, etc.; and play-ground Number not reported, value.... os $83,678 
: Value of thei ducti .. | S| Freres : sae eiiekade kb patea eeu $6,182,188 
equipment. alue of their produc ion Rubber toy balloons ........ : a . $2,488,299 
was $63,856,200, against $52,156,433 in Rubber toys other than balloons. ; ier ote $2,261,386 
7 P , + ll SRG ee —- oi lence é abe tinea 706,43) 
1935 for 384 ee “_ of Air rifles and popguns... aaa inaans si 708 320 
materials, containers, fuel, and pur- Paint sets ....... seneeees .. 592,962 
; : merev in 1987 w $08 China, clay, and composition ‘toys (including CO DRA REPORT AD $701,243 
chased electire energy in 1937 was $28,- Toys not specified above (including paper toys) and parts of toys, made 

811.971. ey MME Dolce, const donidonecasekbans Cakes et cossscs SED 

. — ’ Games, total value , eb $9,508,635 

In addition there were 54 establish- Dominoes, checkers, and chessmen ves Sgt 

. : 27 o a 4 Dice, poker chips, ete. ... ; ° 834,259 

ments in 1931 engaged in manufacture Senahcheas@ aumee .... as nh : . $2°124'188 

of children’s wheel goods (express p Other _FE= aR enh acca hia bones oven aman $6,347,168 

: » enehesimedicn . aes 7 , Toys not reported by kind............... ateedwes ‘ ; ,449, 815 

wagons, velocipedes and tricycles, baby i ee a ee ele ee clas ou a bdalbe ie $2,431,286 

and doll carriages, go-carts, etc.) and Children's carriages and other wheel goods, total value. , ; $21,097,000 
children’s sleds. Their products were —1937 Census of Manufactures. 











valued at $19,655,453, compared with 





5, i 935 for 55 establish- , me 
$1 _ y : scakestii containers Tennis Racket Manufacturers’ Asso- Toy Manufacturers of United States 
2 5 Ss ) jy 5. ¢ Ts, . ° - ° ~ ° ° 
— got : * ciation, Narragansett Machine Com- of America, Inc., Kingsbury Mfg. Co., 
fuel, and purchased electric energy ian Tae i. 7 Keene, N. H J 
amounted to $9,652,107. we ye Se » N. i. 
Wholesale establishments of all types Publications 
handling toys, novelties and fireworks 
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Textiles 


(See also Dry Goods; Clothing, Men’s: Knit Goods; Women’s Garments) 





T ne textile industry is in reality a 
group of six different industries, name- 
ly woolen and worsted goods, cotton, 
knit goods, silk, rayon and the final 
processes of bleaching, dyeing and 
finishing. Most of these are, in turn, 
subdivided into smaller groups. 

In 1939 textile mill activity went to 
a new high, as estimated by Textile 
World, registering 28 per cent higher 
than 1938. Comparison of 1939 with 
other years is shown in the following 
textile mill activity index: 

TEXTILE MILL ACTIVITY 

oan 1923-25 average = 100 

1931.0 22 22. coke ies 
1932... 83 1937 sire 
1933 a Fo sal 
Dina saci ae spats nats Ue 
Comparing the textile curve with the 
Federal Reserve Board’s index of in- 
dustrial production, it is noted that the 
textile industry is continuing to run 
well ahead of industry in general. 

After a bad slump in 1938, textile 
machinery manufacturers climbed up 
again in 1939 and more than regained 
all the greund lost in the previous year. 
As a result the index of sales of textile 
machinery and supplies, as compiled by 
Textile World, increased 42 per cent in 
1939, reaching 105 (on basis of 1929 as 
100) as against 73 in 1938, and 104 in 
1937, previous top year of 11 years 
covered by a survey conducted by Tez- 
tile World. 

The following table of index numbers 
shows the trend of textile machinery 
sales from 1930 to date: 

TEXTILE MACHINERY SALES 
(1929 = 100) 


0 ee eee OO Sree 74 
1931 57 1936... [ee 
1932 39 1937.... Tet Ts 
1933 fj a eh: ae 
eee Sin aekchaeded 105 


Although there were some wide dis- 
crepancies among a few of the firms re- 
porting, most of those within a specific 
group followed the general pattern for 
the group, according to Textile World. 
Against a general increase of 42 per 
cent for sales to the industry as a 
whole, the index for sales of prepara- 
tory, spinning, and weaving machinery 
increased 34 per cent; knitting machin- 
ery, 33 per cent up; bleaching, dyeing 
and finishing equipment, 47 per cent 
increase; and auxiliary equipment, ac- 
cessories and supplies, 54 per cent up. 

The following table showing machin- 
ery in the cotton, rayon and silk indus- 
tries is from the 1937 Census of Manu- 
factures: 


MACHINERY IN THE COTTON, RAYON, 
AND SILK INDUSTRIES, 1937 

Active 
sometime 

during 

Total year 
otton spindles ...... . .27,676,805 26,829,464 
Ring-spinning spindles.24,799,840 24,202,484 
Mule-spinning spindles. 313,056 238,285 

Doubling and twisting 


_. Spindles ............. 2,563,909 2,388,695 

Silk and rayon spindles.. 3,703,769 3,468,321 
Throwing and twisting 

GE vasebnccccnen 3,452,681 3,244,921 
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1932 1933 1934 





Spun - rayon spinning 


SOE éianeedsencn 143,634 135,594 

Spun - silk spinning 
ee 107,454 87,806 

Spindles consuming fibers 

other than cotton, ray- 

Oh, Ce Be sikcaennse 18,120 18,120 
Thread-productive spin- 

dles, primarily winding 

cotton thread ......... 29,905 27,684 
Narrow looms (multiple- 

shuttle, fly-shuttle, etc.) 14,174 11,863 

Primarily weaving cot- 
ton narrow fabrics. 8,452 6,920 

Primarily weaving ray- 
on and silk narrow 
DEE: snetvenswaneen 5,722 4,943 

Looms, except narrow- 
fabric looms: 

GE. deine ncankenen ben 468,772 452,301 
Nonautomatic ...... 39,777 32,276 
Automatic ....... . 428,995 420,025 

Rayon or silk looms 
and cotton looms 
adapted for rayon 
WORTEIME cccccccscese 114,379 102,765 
Nonautomatic ...... 62,450 51,950 
Automatic ........- 51,929 50,815 

Braiding machines (all 
OS eee 89,124 75,374 


Largely centered in three areas of 
the United States—the South, New 
England and the Middle Atlantic states 
—the textile industry is the largest of 
all American manufacturing groups in 
the number of wage earners employed, 
with over 1,000,000 workers. In value 
of products and in motive power it 
ranks second. A list of textile manu- 
factures includes cotton yarns and 
fabrics, knit goods, wool and worsted, 
silk and rayon cloth, felt, braids, tapes 
and cordage, waste and batting, and 
other miscellaneous items. 

The textile industry in the South has 
expanded to such an extent that South- 





—Tertile World. 
ern mills consume 74 per cent of all 
textile fiber and has 56.2 per cent of all 
knitting machines, 71.2 per cent of all 
active spindles, and nearly 80 per cent 
of all new textile equipment and sup- 
plies, according to material prepared by 
the Clark Publishing Company. Latest 
census figures show that Southern 
plants weaving cotton, rayon and wool 
have 370,318 looms, or 63.4 per cent of 
the total number of active looms in the 
country. 

To determine the sections of the coun- 
try in which sales of textile machinery 
and supplies were being made, Cotton 
conducted a survey among 400 leading 
manufacturers. The replies showed 
that the average textile machinery 
manufacturer is securing 65.3 per cent 
of his sales to textile mills from the 
South, 20.4 per cent from New Eng- 
land, and 14.3 per cent from all other 
states. 

Together with machinery and man- 
power, raw fibres naturally constitute 
a basic need of the textile industry. The 
percentage of total fibre consumption 
allotted to major types of textile mills 
is classified as follows by Cotton: Cot- 
ton mills, 79.6 per cent; woolen and 
worsted mills, 8.7 per cent; rayon and 
silk, 11.2 per cent. 

The different types of mills perform 
a variety of manufacturing processes 
with a wide variation in size of plants, 
amount and type of machinery operated 





Textile Establishments Classified According to Production, 1937 











Cotton* 

Estab- Value of 

Annual output lishments products 
$5,000 to $19,999......... 11 $ 105,356 
$20,000 to $49,999........ 12 414,204 
$50,000 to $99,999........ 32 2,211,861 
$100,000 to $249,999...... 50 8,233,148 
$250,000 to $499,999...... 74 28,624,918 
$500,000 to $999,999...... 182 133,172,237 
$1,000,000 to $2,499,999... 212 328,132,081 
$2,500,000 to $4,999,999... 78 263,505,988 


$5,000,000 and over...... 26 202,710,089 


Total 677 $967,109,882 





*Cotton woven goods over 12 inches wide. 
and over. tWoolen woven goods including woven felts and worsted woven goods. 


Rayont Woolen and Worstedt 

Estab- Valueof Estab- Value of 

lishments products lishments products 

10 $ 135,273 16 $ 197,109 

28 948,267 25 887,909 

34 2,431,280 32 2,487,653 

39 6,261,624 66 10,804,316 

30 11,245,698 86 31,908,648 

23 16,116,806 95 69,396,391 

47 77,983,980 122 192,658,863 

18 64,701,631 38 127,109,996 

‘ 49,948,407 28 262,139,140 

237 $229,772,966 508  $697,590,025 

+Rayon broad woven goods 18 inches wide 
—1937 Census of Manufactures. 
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TEXTILES 





with a consequent variation in the im- 
portance of each branch of the industry 
to the advertiser. Because of this va- 
riation, a careful analysis of each 
branch of the industry is essential in 
determining the market for any par- 
ticular product. 

Principal exports and imports of 
textiles for 1939 were as follows, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

TEXTILE EXPORTS 
Year ended 
December, 


1939 
Cotton manufactures (including 
thread, lace ete.) $56,292,704 
Cotton cloth duck and tire 
fabrics . 86,549,159 
Cotton cloth colored 27,623,345 
Cotton wearing apparel 7,189,708 
Wool manufactures (including 
carpets wool felts wearing 
apparel etc.) : 2,688,353 
Rayon and other synthetic tex- 
tiles (including yarn, thread, 
wearing apparel, etc.) ‘ 15,288,514 
Silk manufactures 7 7,685,792 
Miscellaneous textile products 
(including linoleum, oil cloth, 


hats, ete.) 13,804,054 


TEXTILE IMPORTS 


Cotton manufactures $37,564,891 
Cotton cloth 8,666,730 
Cotton fabrics .... 5,216,143 

Wool manufactures 18,554,694 
Fabrics of mohair and wool 9,411,417 

Silk manufactures own 7,655,469 
Fabrics of silk 4,890,081 

Rayon or other synthetic textiles 11,307,753 


Miscellaneous textile products.. 10,464,212 

Part of the requirements of textile 
mills are for equipment and supplies 
much the same as are used in other in- 
dustrial groups. In many mills, a 
separate electric motor drives each ma- 
chine. Spinning, weaving, and knitting 
mills use group electrical drive exten- 
sively, although there are many mills 
where individual motors operate each 
loom or spinning frame. Electrically 


operated equipment includes fans, 
blowers, pumps, etc. 
About 60 per cent of the electric 


power needed for the mills is supplied 
by their own plants. In addition, 392,- 
874 horsepower, generated by water 
power, is used, making total consump- 
tion 4,039,242 horsepower. 

Textile mills, it is estimated, have in 
use over $30,000,000 worth of belting, 
including leather, canvas, link or chain 
belts, etc., and buy each year about $5,- 
000,000 worth of this equipment. Most 
textile mills have their own machine 
shops. 

Textile plants also use paint exten- 
sively, white being most in demand for 
the upper walls and ceilings, since light 
reflection is essential to efficient produc- 
tion. 

A currently interesting need of the 
textile mills is an alternative for olive 
oil. The National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers reports that, while olive 
oil has traditionally been used as a 
lubricant in wool manufacture, much 
industry-sponsored research is in pro- 
gress to determine an acceptable sub- 
stitute which will be available in suffi- 
cient quantities in this country. 

Textile mills distribute their products 
mainly through commission houses or 
other selling agencies to dry goods job- 
bers and manufacturers. The converter 
and dyer sometimes are middlemen be- 
tween the unfinished cloth producer and 
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—Tezxtile World. 


the jobber. The garment manufactur- 
ers and other cutters buy direct from 
the mill, though small cutters are often 
supplied by jobbers. 

A survey among 227 textile mills, as 
to purchases in the industry, showed: 

1. In 93 per cent of the textile mills, 
the purchases of machinery and equip- 
ment, as typified by the orders for gen- 
eral industrial equipment and supplies, 
originate with members of the operat- 
ing staff in the mills, including agents, 
managers, superintendents, and operat- 
ing executives. Seven per cent origi- 
nate with the officials. 

2. In 81 per cent of the textile mills, 
the purchases of machinery and equip- 
ment, as typified by general industrial 
equipment and supplies, are specified by 
members of the operating staff. In 19 
per cent of the mills, they are deter- 
mined by the officials. 

Textile establishments, listed accord- 
ing to total value of products in 1937, 
are shown in the accompanying table. 


Woolen and Worsted Goods 


The last complete figures for the wool 
industry are from the 1937 census. In 
that year, establishments engaged in the 
manufacture of wool goods showed a 
slight decrease in the number of wage 
earners, a slight increase in wages, and 
a moderate increase in value of prod- 
ucts as compared with 1935. The value 
of the products of wool textile mills, 
including woolen and worsted yarns and 
fabrics, wool tops, and commission 
scouring. dyeing and finishing, amount- 
ed to $826,801,799 of which $115,693,931 
was the value added by manufacture. 
Cost of materials, fuel and purchased 
electric energy amounted to $173,054,- 
269. There were 159,277 wage earners 
who earned $159,080,495 in wages in 
704 plants. 

Machinery in use in the woolen in- 
dustry, as of March, 1940, was listed as 
follows by the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers: 


WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
IN THE U. 8S. A 
Woolen, worsted looms 


MACHINERY 


Broad looms eee ; 2.724 

Narrow looms 5,075 
Carpet, rug looms 

Broad ; ‘ 2.619 

Narrow . 4,021 
Spindles 

Woolen - 1,775,117 

Worsted 2,083,188 
Worsted combs 2,592 


Production activity in the wool tex- 
tile industry in 1938 was substantially 
lower than in 1937 and mills suffered 
losses estimated at $20,000,000 to $30,- 
000,000. The volume of business done 


in 1939 was considerably higher than in 
1938 and production was somewhat 
higher than in 1937, due in part to the 
fact that some business was “borrowed” 
from 1940, since a combination of cir- 
cumstances led to the production late 
in 1939 of a larger proportion of 
men’s-wear clothes for the 1940 spring 
season than is customary. During the 
first half of 1940, wool consumption 
was 9 per cent less than the amount 
consumed in the corresponding period 
of 1939, 60 per cent more than in 1938, 
and 30 per cent less than in 1937. Large 
orders for military cloths for govern- 
ment agencies, placed in June, 1940, 
and subsequent months, will supplement 
the civilian business in the last half of 
the year. 

Principal woolen manufactures in 
1937 included the following, according 
to the census: 

WOOLEN MANUFACTURES, 1937 
Men’s-wear suitings and pant- 

. 60040cee440 0000646006 Capen ks $215,593,552 
Men's-wear overcoatings and top- 

SERED oc ciacvccesncsecasnccese 50,098,558 
Women's-wear coatings 80,025,766 
Women’s-wear suitings and dress 

fabrics 
Shirtings am 
Nonapparel fabrics 


41,996,228 
10,810,398 
74,830,777 


Cotton Goods 

Distribution of cotton textiles reached 
an all-time peak in 1939, although pro- 
duction was approximately 3 per cent 
under the 1937 figure. A seeming para- 





Textile Mills and Production, 


1937 

Number of 
establish- Value of 
mentsf products 


Cotton manufactures. 1,237 $1,274,294,581 
Cotton narrow 


PD nexsenneees 156 43,486,314 
Cotton woven goods 677 967,109,882 
Cotton yarn and 

OS eee 395 260,603,589 
Fish nets and 

seines ...... one 9 3,094,796 

Knit goods ...... - 1,821 659,974,358 
OO ra 361,575,619 
Knitted cloth ..... 213 68,000.77 
Knitted outerwear 

and gloves and 

SEE sucnceness 505 102,244,481 
Knitted underwear. 179 117,766,627 

Silk and rayon man- 

WO cocncsssan 848 404,734,743 

Felt goods, except 
woven felts ..... ‘ 39 29,649,099 

Dyeing and finishing 
cotton, rayon, and 
rae 533 283,262,418 

Fabricated textile 


products, other than 
wearing apparel and 
house furnishings.. 1,5 310,982,420 


11 
57 28,341,437 


OE N| OC Ore 
Waste and _ “related 
ST nidhnnaweke 236 75,055,007 
Wool manufactures... 704 826,801,799 
Wool combing .... 11 10,299,289 
Woolen and worsted 
dyeing and fin- 
a 53 11,062,761 
Woolen woven 
PE sssennads . ee 288,748,200 
Woolen yarn ...... 41 13,558,498 
Wool scouring ..... 20 4,550,422 
Worsted woven 
EE hee nine ea aie 176 408,841,825 
Worsted yarn ... 71 89,740,804 
Embroideries, trim- 
mings and stamped 
GE MOSES cacocvccss 1,071 57,908,291 
Artificial leather and ‘ 
GEPENEE sdcccccaces 33 40,424,909 
Cordage, twine and im 
jute goods ......... 162 98,424,778 


” +Active plants with output of $5,000 or 
more. 





| 
—1937 Census of Manufactures. | 
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dox, according to Textile World, was 
the accompanying drop in the number 
of spindles which totaled than 
25,000,000 for the first time since 1905. 
Textile World explains this in pointing 
out that working time per spindle was 
tremendously increased and, measured 
by spindle hour activity, mill operations 
for 1939 were 22 per cent greater than 
in 1938. 

Equipment statistics, says this au- 
thority, do not indicate the extent to 
which cotton spindles have been trans- 
ferred to the rayon industry. Installa- 
tion of new machinery, chiefly replace- 
ments and additions, was double that of 
1938 but less than one-half of the 1937 
total. 

Two trends are considered important 
in cotton manufacturing during 1939: 
the greater incentive to modernize cot- 
ton equipment, and the installation of 
special machinery for producing spun- 
rayon yarns and fabrics. The first, ac- 
cording to Textile World, is due to 
availability of additional funds result- 
ing from an upswing in business; the 


less 


second derives from increased use of 
rayon staple. 

New cotton machinery includes im- 
proved automatic looms, automatic 
winders and an automatic blending 
feeder. For rayon staple there are new 


drafting sections for drawing, roving 
and spinning frames, and new looms. 
The problem of reducing vibration in 
high-speed, large-package spinning has 
also received considerable attention. 

The Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York reports the 
following figures on equipment, opera- 
tion and markets for 1938 and 1939, 
compiled from census reports and those 
of machinery manufacturers: 

1938 1939 

EQUIPMENT 
Spindles in place 

at beginning of 

year . 26,104,476 
Increase or de 

crease from 

preceding year 995,718 
New installation 

additions and 

replacements 
OPERATION 
Spindles active at 

any time during 

year ending July 

sist... , 
Spindles idle dur 

ing same period 1,930 
Average number 

of active spin- 

dles based 

twelve monthly 

reports : 
Intermittent spin- 

dles . 2. 731,562 1,4: 
Percentage rela- 

tion of average 

active spindles 

to spindles in 

place 82.5 
Spindle hours run.75,925,187,178 92,559 
Hours run per 

average active 

spindle 
MARKET 
Production in 

square yards 7,502 
Exports in square 

vards 319.634.0000 
Imports in square 

yards awe 58,282 
Available for do 

mestic 

sumption 
Population at July 


°5. 986.620 


717,856 


280 


349,416 


74.004 23,731,050 


172 2,255,570 


on 


85.84% 
108,308 


4,149 


000 765,000 


9,145 


367 


466,000 


111.817.000 


OOoU 


con 


5000 8.890.116.0000 


Ist 120.2915.000 131.200.000 
Available for per 
apita con 
sumptior in 

square vards 55.61 67.76 
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Rayon and Silk Looms, Spindles and Major Types of Mills, by States 
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Alabama “4 2 15 l 1 es 
Arkansas ; l : . , 
California 6,000 1 2 1 24 1 2 7 
Connecticut 5,565 103,400 S 17 7 1 4 5 2 1 2 12 
Delaware 2 : 17 ; l 
Florida ‘ : wa e« 5 , ‘ ‘ 
Georgia ‘ 415 ' l 2 1 2 41 2 2 6 2 
Illinois 126 125,560 2 . 1 25 1 l 4 6 
Indiana ee 97,000 1 oe ee 9 1 o« 
lowa ene 1 1 
Kentucky id 5,216 2 ‘ 1 5 2 
Louisiana ac e4 3 as os 
Maine 643 31,000 2 1 at 1 — 2 l l 
Maryland 308 45,000 4 2 1 oe 15 1 1 
Massachusetts 10,924 97,472 25 21 S 1 3 34 15 14 4 
Michigan , 1 a 11 
Minnesota 8 
Mississippi 10 
Missouri .... 2 > , 2 
New Hampshire 2,411 . ) 5 ‘ ‘ : 8 3 2 1 
New Jersey , 17,583 252,718 205 i 25 2 1 73 l 21 39 129 
Sy DD nccckce 06886 <S0Seee , : ‘ l - ; 
New York 4.841 313.396 27 21 7 2 5 135 l , 33 «11 
North Carolina 9,413 383,792 29 2 10 1 1 200 8 8 6 18 
Ohio aaeees af 1,750 ee 1 se t 1 14 1 i 
Oregon , ae _, eine - an ae os 1 ; 
Pennsylvania 26,758 2,358,757 119 57 105 3 1 286 5 17 17 4 
Rhode Island 10,263 66,088 27 14 2 1 is) 7 2 22 33 
South Carolina 9,483 9,000 11 1 1 on : 4 6 2 1 6 
Tennessee : 897 64,504 6 1 2 1 1 67 1 2 } 
Texas ee ee > ‘ l 
Utah 6 ei 
Vermont 2 ‘ 4 2 
Virginia : 5.604 116,064 21 2 7 32 1 4 
Washington —— ae . ‘ 2 ba 
West Virginia acme 20,000 , 1 2 4 ee os , ‘ 
Wisconsin 50 eh e 1 J Py 20 1 9 
Total, Feb. 1, 1940..108,388 4,096,717 486 231 181 32 30 1107 56 63 152 452 
Total, Feb. 1, 1939..117,228 4,198,580 577 228 198 32 29 1045 68 67 156 444 
—Davison’s Rayon and Silk Trades 
The cotton industries group, as_ reau, with production totaling 384,200,- 


classified by the Bureau of the Census, 
includes cotton woven goods, cotton 
yarn and thread, cotton narrow fabrics, 
and fish nets and seines. The most im- 
portant of these, from point of product 
value, is the cotton woven goods indus- 
try. 

The industries as a group employed 
435,428 wage earners in 1,237 estab- 
lishments, who earned $324,083,030 in 
wages during 1937, according to the 
1937 Census of Manufactures. Value 
of products totaled $1,274,294,581, and 
value added by manufacture, $569,225,- 
791. Cost of materials, supplies, and 
purchased electric energy aggregated 
$705,068,790 in that year. 

The following list from the 1937 Cen- 
sus of Manufactures shows the princi- 
pal products of the combined cotton 
industries in 1937: 


COTTON MANUFACTURES, 1937 
Value 
a FS ee $ 45,451,959 


sheetings and 


Narrow allied 

coarse and medium yarn fab- 

a 26. cue ohn nimiedhahseeebe 135,807,378 
Print-cloth yarn fabrics........ 183,520,436 
Colored cotton goods and related 

eee ee eh ed ewes 101.920, 786 
Fine cotton goods... 114,635,460 
Wise PRBTIOD ccccccecscs .. 46,929,695 
Towels, toweling, washcloths, etc. 40,773,945 
Wide cotton fabrics............. 88,567,710 
Specialties and all other fabrics. 86,976,225 


Rayon Goods 


Both rayon production and consump- 
tion reached a new peak in 1939, ac- 
cording to the Textile Economics Bu- 


000 pounds and consumption 462,375,000 
pounds. The production figure was 12 
per cent above the previous peak in 
1937, while the consumption total bet- 
tered the previous record in 1938 by 41 
per cent. 

The total rayon production record, 
according to the Bureau, was made pos- 
sible by new production records in both 
rayon yarn and rayon staple fibre. Fila- 
ment yarn production totaled 331,200,- 
000 pounds in 1939, or 29 per cent more 
than in 1938, while 1939 production of 
staple fibre totaled 53,000,000 pounds, 
or 77 per cent more than the previous 
high in 1938. 

The distribution of rayon yarn ship- 
ments by trades in 1939 was listed as 
follows by Textile World: 





Millions Per cent 

Type of pounds of tota! 
Hosiery Tr 7.2 5 
Other knit 53.1 14 
Broad woven ... 278.0 77 
Narrow woven , 7.9 2 
Miscellaneous . ‘ 6.0 2 
Total knit — 70.3 19 
Total woven ... ere SS 79 
Grand total 362.2 100 


rayon production continued 
several 


World 
the gains made in the past 
years with an estimated total of 2,15",- 
000,000 pounds for 1939 as compared to 
1,948,000,000 in 1938. The 1939 total 
included 1,125,000,000 pounds of rayon 
filament yarn and 1,025,000,000 pounds 
of staple fibre, both totals being we'll 
ahead of 1938 figures. 
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Textile World estimates that the 
United States accounted for approxi- 
mately 29 per cent of world filament 
yarn production in 1939 and about 5 
per cent of world production in staple 
fibre, retaining its lead among other 
nations. Its production exceeded that 
of its nearest competitor, Japan, by 45 
per cent in 1939. Notable features of 
1939 world rayon production were the 
substantial gains made by both Ger- 
many and Italy in production of both 
yarn and staple fibre and the substan- 
tial decrease in Japanese output of 
rayon staple fibre. 

Of particular domestic interest has 
been the introduction of new and im- 
proved types of synthetic yarns and 
fibres. Best known of these are Nylon 
and Vinyon, the former making its bid 
in production of women’s hosiery, and 
the latter in the field of filter cloths and 
other industrial fabrics. Other new 
synthetics, as reported by Textile 
World, include glass fibres; casein and 
soy bean fibres; corn meal fibres; new 
and improved kinds of viscose, acetate 
and cuprammonium fibres; wool imita- 
tion staple fibre, and other special types 
such as discontinuous filament and 
abraded filament yarns. 

The most recent census figures (1937 
Census of Manufactures) shows 425 
establishments in the rayon field, in- 
cluding those classified as rayon broad 
woven goods, rayon narrow fabrics, 
rayon throwing and spinning, and 
rayon yarn and thread. Together they 
produced goods valued at $272,436,574. 
Wages of $58,619,164 were paid to 70,- 
853 wage earners. Cost of materials, 
fuel, and purchased electric energy 
amounted to $172,810,923, and value 
added by manufacture to $99,625,651. 


Silk Goods 


Only 425 establishments were listed 
for the silk manufactures industry in 
the 1937 Census of Manufactures com- 
pared to 658 in 1935. These establish- 
ments, including silk broad woven 
goods, silk narrow fabrics, silk throwing 
and spinning, and silk yarn and thread 
produced products valued at $132,298,- 
169. Cost of materials, fuel and pur- 
chased electric energy aggregated $70,- 
329,856, and value added by manufac- 
ture came to $56,838,964. The 45,986 
wage earners received $33,820,400 in 
wages during the year. From the angle 

' Value of products, the silk broad 
woven goods is the largest single in- 

istry in the group with products 
valued at $63,097,641. 

The advent of rayon yarns, claimed 

equal silk in all the characteristics 
equired for hosiery (the chief use for 

ik in the United States), constitutes 
major problem for the silk industry. 
Significant is the fact that hosiery man- 
facturers have continued to buy raw 

k well in advance of their immediate 

juirements. This is interpreted as 

indication that rayon competition is 
| a good way off. 


Dyeing and Finishing 


lextile wet processing includes all 


chemical operations necessary in scour- 
ing, bleaching, mercerizing, dyeing, 
printing, waterproofing, mothproofing, 
and other types of finishing of cotton, 
wool, silk, and all synthetic fibers. It 
is a technical phase of textile manufac- 
ture entirely distinct from spinning, 
weaving and knitting. Many mills, in 
fact a considerable majority, perform 
no wet finishing operations, and those 
which do perform them carry them on 
in entirely separate departments. 

These departments, according to the 
American Dyestuff Reporter, are in 
charge of technically trained executives, 
superintendents and chemists. 

The 533 establishments engaged prin- 
cipally in dyeing and finishing cotton, 
rayon, and silk reported value of prod- 
ucts and receipts for work done 
at $283,262,418, according to the 1937 
Census of Manufactures. An average 
of 74,982 wage earners received a total 
of $75,730,271 for the year. Cost of ma- 
terials, fuel, supplies, and purchased 
electric energy amounted to $135,794,- 
723. 


Associations 
American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, 440 Fourth 


Ave., New York. 


American Cotton Manufacturers As- 


sociation, 1206 First National Bank 


Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Cotton Thread Institute, 11 W. 42nd 
St., New York. 


International Silk Guild, 
5th Ave., New York. 


Mercerizers Association of America, 
468 Fourth Ave., New York. 


National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers, 80 Federal St., Boston. 


Inc., 250 


National Association of Finishers of 
Textile Fabrics, 40 Worth St., New 
York. 


National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers, 468 Fourth Ave., New 
York. 


National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers, 386 Fourth Ave., New York. 


National Rayon Weavers Association, 
Inc., 40 Worth St., New York. 

Southern Hosiery Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 1217 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

Southern Textile Association, 
West Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 

Underwear Institute, 2 Park Ave., 
New York. 
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Available Market Data 


. . » Copies of the following pieces of market data information, published by business 
publications covering this field. are available without charge (while supply lasts) to 


advertisers and agency executives. 
through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Covering the South’s 2 Textile Markets 


Textile Bulletin discusses in this 
booklet the Southern textile mill mar- 
ket for mill equipment and supplies. A 
chart classifies mills by types, and pre- 
sents totals by states. 


They may be had direct from the publishers, or 


Where Are Textile Sales Being Made? 

A survey by Cotton among 400 lead- 
ing machinery and supply manufac- 
turers, showing sections from which 
they are receiving their orders. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


American Dyestuff Reporter, 440 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. Published by 
Howes Pub. Co. Official paper, American 
Assn. of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 
Est. 1917. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published every 
other Monday. Forms close 1 week pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 13-3. Circula- 
tion (Sworn), 3,742. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $100.00 $50.00 $25.00 
13 90.00 45.00 22.50 
26 80.00 40.00 20.00 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter, 530 


Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Published 
by Frank P. Bennett & Co., Inc. Est. 
1887. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 


11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Thurs- 
day. Forms close Saturday. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-6. N. I. A. A. statement on re- 
quest. Circulation (ABC), 8,987, (gross) 
11,673. Textile mills and executives, 34%; 
asst. supts., overseers, designers, master 
mechanics, 26%; asst. overseers, loom 
fixers, etc., 19%; selling agents, etc., 3%; 





machinery and supply, 8%; raw mate- 

rials, 4%; others, 6%. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $80.00 $45.00 
12 130.00 65.00 33.75 
16 120.00 65.00 33.75 
26 110.00 60.00 32.50 
52 95.00 55.00 30.00 

Color, $40; each add’l page, $10; bleed, 


20% add'l. 
For additional data see page 3581 
A. S&S. M. E. Mechanical Catalog and Di- 


rectory. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 
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Chemical Engineering Catalog. 
(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES. ) 


Cotton, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Pub- 
lished by W. R. C. Smith Pub. Co, Est. 
1898. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x 
115g. Type page, 7%x10. Published 10th, 
Forms close 24th. Agency discounts, 
13-3. Member A. B, P. N, 1. A. A, state- 
ment on request. Circulation (ABC), 
10,615; (gross), 12,539. Textile mfrs. and 
executives, 25%; asst. supts., master me- 


chanics, overseers, designers, 43%; asst. 

overseers, loom fixers, engineers, etc., 

26%; others, 6%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $82.50 $45.00 
6 135.00 75.00 40.00 
12 120.00 67.50 35.00 


Standard color, $40; bleed, $20. 

For additional data see page 2. 
Cotton and Cotton Oil Press, The, 3116 
Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. Published by 
The Ginner & Miller Pub. Co. Est. 1899. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published every other 
Saturday. Forms close Monday preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. N. I. A. A. state- 
ment on request. Circulation (Sworn), 
6.394, (gross), 7,208. Cotton ginners, 82%; 


cottonseed oil mills, 9%; others, 9%. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $100.00 $60.25 
6 123.15 65.50 34.10 
13 82.50 50.25 27.50 
26 67.50 38.25 20.25 

Colors, $27.50; bleed, 20% extra. 

Cotton Ginner’s Journal, 109 N. Second 


St., Dallas, Published by Texas 
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Cotton Ginners’ Ass'n. Est. 1929. Sub- 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Published Sat- Textile Buyers’ Economist. Published 
scription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type urday. Forms close Thursday. Agency annually as special edition of “American 
page, 7%x10. Published last day of discounts, 15-2. Rates— Wool and Cotton Reporter.” 

month. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- Times 1 Page % Page % Page : . 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 1 $75.00 $37.50 $18.75 Textile Cotesiat, 338 Broadway, New York 
+? . - 9 City. Published by Textile Colorist, Inc. 
Statement), 4,370. Rates— 13 65.00 32.50 16.25 _ 

4 : : : . > ° Est. 1879. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 
Times 1 Page 4% Page 4 Page 26 62.00 31.00 15.50 9%x12%. T age, 7%x10. Published 
1 $80.00 $45.00 $25.00 52 60.00 30.00 15.00 atson. S270 See ; —e 

6 50.0 35.00 8.00 e lst. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
4 60.00 . 18. National Canvas Goods Manufacturers 13-2 Rates— 
i ; 50.00 30.00 15.00 Review, 224 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul, Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
Color (red or orange), $20. Minn. Published by Bruce Pub. Co. Est. 1 $100.00 $60.00 ..... 
Cotton Trade Journal, 608 Cotton Ex- 1915. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 9x12. 6 95.00 50.00 $30.00 
change Bldg., New Orlears, La. Est. 1920. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms 12 90.00 47.50 25.00 
Subscription, $3.50. Trim size, 17%x22 close 18th. Agency discounts, 10-2. Cir- . 
Pom, 16%x21. P is ‘dav culation (Publisher’s Statement), 3,200 Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
Type page, 16% x21. Published Saturday. - , Ni¢ay 
ae slaw paid, 3,000 gross. Rates— City. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. 
Forms close Thursday. Agency dis- + . > Sari 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 4,076. Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page For the textile industry and its divi- 
Rates—-$3.00 per column inch silicon 1 $80.00 $45.00 $25.00 sions. Est. 1868. Subscription, $1.50. Trim 
aa ol . oe 6 75.00 40.00 20.00 size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
Daily Mill Stock Reporter, 133 W. 2ist 12 70.00 37.50 17.50 lished 10th. Forms close 25th. Annual 
St.. New York City. Published by Atlas  gtandard color, $15; bleed, $10. Review and Forecast number published 
Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1917. Wool, burlap, . ; in Feb. Cash discount, 2%. Agency dis- 
cotton, paper-making supplies. Subscrip- Needle’s Eye, 400 N. Franklin St., Chi- count, none. Member A. B. P. N.I. A. A. 
tion, $15. Trim size, 10x14. Type page, cago. Published by Union Special Ma- statement on request. Circulation (ABC), 
9x12%. Published daily except Sunday, chine Co. Est. 1930. For users of indus- 12,161, (gross), 13,705. Textile mills and 
Monday and holidays. Agency discounts, trial sewing machines. Free (controlled). executives, 31%; asst. overseers, loom 
10-2. Rates— Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4%2x7%. Pub- fixers, etc., 17%; asst. superintendents, 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page lished bi-monthly, ist, Feb., Apr., June, overseers, etc., 29%; converters, etc., 2%; 
L time $ 100.00 $ 55.00 $ 32.50 Aug., Oct., Dec. Forms close 10th. Agen- machinery and supply, 8%: textile 
mo 1,350.00 775.00 435.00 ey discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Publish- schools, etc., 5%; raw material dealers, 
} mos 2,600.00 1,500.00 850.00 er’s Statement), 34,653. Rates— 2%; others, 6%. Rates— 
6 mos. 3,900.00 2,250.00 1,300.00 Times 1 Page 2 Pages ime ——s “ . 1 are 
12 mos 7,200.00 3,800.00 2,000.00 1 $175.00 $275.00 Times 1 Page ¢ Page > Page 
3 162.50 242 50 1 $187.00 $93.50 $46.75 
Daily News Record, 8 E. 13th St.. New . 50.00 250.00 6 160.00 84.50 46.75 
York City. Published by Fairchild Adv., .) iis). ), 150.00 250.0 12 150.00 80.00 42.2 
Inc. Est. 1892. Subscription, $12. Type olor rates on request. Standard colors, $40; other colors, $50. 
page, 10%x16%. Published every busi- Official Handbook of Textile Corpora- Bleed, $30 for ist page, $15 each addi. 
ness day. Forms close 6 p. m. 2 days pre- tions, Published annually as special edi- consecutive page. 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- tion of “American Wool and Cotton Re- For additional data see insert betwee 
tion (ABC), 11,603; (gross), 13,428, Manu- porter.” pages 6-7 
facturers, 51%; retailers, 13%; whole- Rayon Textile Monthly, 303 5th Ave., New , erly 
salers, 25%; unclassified, 11%. Rates— York City. Published by Rayon Pub. Oficial Acnertaan Teutiie Diseotery), 45 
Lines Agate Line Corp. Est. 1925. Subscription, $5. Trim , ai ae til mene eit ie Mentnn 
Pee . — 200 BS = W. 42nd St., New York. Published by 
Transient $0.50 size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published CQ —< > > + wet td 
1.000 42 5th. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. Est. 1870. Sub 
10,000 32 15-2. Circulation (ABC), 1,658, (gross), "CT!Ption, $3. Carries no advertising. 
30,000 .26 3,000, Textile mfrs. and executives, 41%; Textile World Yearbook and Catalog, 53 
60,000 24 asst. supts., overseers, designers, etc., W. 42nd St., New York City. Published 
Davison’s Cordage, Twine and Duck 13%; asst. overseers, loom fixers, weav- by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. Est. 1921. Dis- 
Trade Directory, Ridgewood, N. J. Pub- ers, etc., 5%; machine and mill supply tributed free to mill executives, engi- 
lished by Davison Pub. Co. Est. 1866. mfrs., dealers, 13%; others, 28%. Rates— neers and other officials responsible for 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 7%x5%. Type Times 1 Page \% Page % Page specifying and buying. Trim size, 84x 
page, 34%x6. Published Feb. Forms close 1 $135.00 $80.00 $45.00 11%. Type page, 7x10. Cash discount, 
Jan. 15th. Agency discount, none. Circu- 6 120.00 70.00 40.00 2%. Circulation (Sworn), 7,750. Rates 
lation (Publisher’s Statement), 1,312. 12 100.00 60.00 35.00 Per page— , 
Rates—l page, $60; % page, $35; % page, Color, $30.00. lpage, $175.00 4 pages, $130.00 
$20. Sweet's Catalog File (for the process in- S pages, 150.00 8 pages, 110.00 
‘. - 3 pages, 135.00 16 pages, 100.00 
Davison’s Rayon and Silk Trades, Ridge- dustries). For additional data see insert betwe 
wood, N. J. Published by Davison Pub. (See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) pages 6-7 ‘ 
Co. Est. 1866. Subscription, office edition, Textile Age, 381 Fourth Ave., New York. aie ; 
$7.50; pocket edition, $5.50. Trim size, Published by Textile Age, Inc. Est. 1937. Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
6%x9. Type page, 4x6%. Published Feb- Free (controlled). Trim size, 5%x8. Type turers, 
ruary. Forms close January 10 Dis- size, 44%x6%. Published Ist. Forms close (See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
counts, none. Circulation (Publisher's 28th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
Statement), paid, 1,262; free, 883; total, (CCA), 11,375, (gross), 12,841. N. I. A. A. CANADA 
2,145. Rates—1l page, $110; % page, $60; statement on request. Rates— 
% page, $42. Color, $40. Times 1 Page % Page \% Page Canadian Textile Journal, 1434 St. na 
. 4 — 1 118.00 $59.00 29.50 erine St., W., Montreal, Que. Published 
Davison’s Textile Blue Book, Ridgewood, 6 bt ty +: ree +39 50 by C. T. J. Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1883. Sub- 
N. J. Est. 1866. Published by Davison os. $4 ae = ; ues 
Pub. Co. Subscription, office size, $7.50 12 96.00 53.00 28.00 scription, $5. Trim size; 8%x11%. Type 
Th SCriy , 0 Sea Peeve Standard color, $35; bleed, $20. page, 7x10. Published every other Friday. 


handy size, $5. Trim size, 7x9%. Type , . "edi ency 
page, 4x7. Published July. Forms close Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. Pub- ca eee Pe an ha ee (ceaB 1 
July ] Discounts, none. Circulation lished by Clark Pub. Co. Est. 1911. Sub- Dec. 1939, 1,305. Rates— F . 





(Publisher's Statement), 10,290. Rates 1 scription, $1.50. Trim size, 8% x115%. Type ion a awa 1 . > 1 Da oe 
page, $125; % page, $68; 4% page, $40. page, 7x10. Published 1st and 15th. Forms 7'™mes rete Feary PA 00 
close 10 days preceding. Agency dis- 6 60.00 35.00 25.00 


Davison’s Textile Catalogues & Buyers’ counts, 15-2. Member A. B. P. N. LA. A 


Guide, Ridgewood, N. J. Published by 13 50.00 30.00 20.00 
18 7.5 


~ M : . statement on request. Circulation, (ABC), o7 f 17 50 
Davison Pub. Co. Free to textile mfrs. ,- - . - " 47.50 27.50 17. 
in U. &. A. Mexico, So. America, Scan- S205) (Sroes), vats. Textile plants and 36 45.00 25.00 15.00 
dinavia. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page. master mechanics po ornge te y aeeind a Standard color, $10; bleed, 10% extra. 

~ . . - “hd I af ut as i S, «¥7o, asst. se S, 

tat Published Sept. Forms close Aug. second hands, etc., 44%; others, 8%. Fraser’s Canadian Textile, Apparel and 
5. Agency discounts, none. Circulation Rates— Fur Trade Directory, University Tower, 
Se ie ee th ene ee he, «= Tene 1 Page % Page % Page Montreal, Que. Published by Fraser Pub. 
Soham. tal _ 40 OLRES LAVISOn Girecs I $100.00 $60.00 $35.00 Co. Est. 1913. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
tories. Color, $40. ¢ 95.00 50.00 32.50 6%x9%. Type page, 54%x7%. Published 
Fibre and Fabric, 465 Main St., Cam- 12 90.00 48.00 30.00 Feb. Forms close Jan. 15. Circulation 
bridge, Mass Published by Wade Pub. 18 85.00 47.00 28.00 (Publisher’s Statement), 5,000. Rates—1! 
Co. Est. 1885. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 24 80.00 46.00 26.00 page, $80; % page, $50; % page, $31 
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Tires and Rubber 


(See also Automotive Industry) 





T ora sales value of manufactured 
rubber products shipments of 1939 
amounted to $653,003,000 for 192 rub- 
ber manufacturers, as reported by the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. 
This was a 26.7 per cent gain over 1938 
when 169 manufacturers reported a to- 
tal sales value of $515,089,000. The 
association estimates that 1939 sales 
figure represents 75 per cent of the 
shipments by the industry as a whole. 
A breakdown of this 1939 production 
is given in the accompanying table. 

As classified by the Bureau of the 
Census, the rubber products group con- 
sists of three industries: rubber tires 
and inner tubes; rubber boots and 
shoes; and other rubber goods. In 1937 
there were 478 establishments in these 
industries. Value of their products 
amounted to $883,032,546, compared 
with $677,659,111 in 1935 for 466 estab- 
lishments, and $1,117,460,252 in 1929 
for 525 establishments. Cost of mate- 
rials, containers, fuel and purchased 
electric energy amounted to $514,260,- 
412 in 1937. These industries employed 
129,818 wage earners in 1937, paying 
them $171,304,546. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
lists 53 establishments engaged in pro- 
duction of rubber tires and inner tubes 
as compared with 46 in 1937. Total 
value of products manufactured by 
these establishments was placed at 
$580,928,993 as compared with $575,- 
860,262 in 1937. The average number 
of wage earners for 1939 was 54,115, 
with payrolls aggregating $89,773,503, 
both figures being below those for 1937. 
The cost of materials, containers, fuel 
and purchased electrical energy 
amounted to $349,286,866 as compared 
to $366,858,443 in 1937. 

As reported by the Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association, shipments of pneu- 


matic casings totaled 57,508,775 in 
1939. This included 18,207,556 as 
original equipment, 38,022,034 as re- 


placements and 1,279,185 as exports. 
Shipments of inner tubes totaled 51,- 
190,314, ineluding 18,190,630 as original 
equipment, 31,997,906 as replacements 
nd 1,001,778 as exports. 


Rubber Goods 


\ total of 420 establishments in the 

ibber goods other than tires, inner 
tubes, and boots and shoes” industry 
Was reported by the 1937 census. Their 
chief products are rubber belting, and 
hose, rubber heels and soles, reclaimed 
rubber, rubberized fabrics, and hard- 
rubber goods. As defined by the cen- 
sus, this industry does not include the 
manufacture of rubber-insulated wire 
and cable. Value of production of these 
420 establishments totaled $242,716,- 
952 in 1937, as compared with $131,411,- 
‘47 for 351 in 1933 and $178,405,388 





TIRES AND TIRE SUNDRIES 


ings and tubes) 


Solid and cushion tires for highway 
All other solid and cushion tires ..... 
Tire sundries and repair materials... 


Total, tires and tire sundries.. 
OTHER RUBBER PRODUCTS 
Mechanical rubber goods ..... 


Stationers’ rubber goods ..........- 
Bathing apparel 
Miscellaneous rubber sundries. 
Rubber clothing 


Other rubberized fabrics 
Hard rubber goods ....... 
Heels and soles 
Rubber flooring ....... 
Sponge rubber .. ican sear ery 
Sporting goods, toys and novelties.. 


Total, other rubber products. 


Grand total, all products. 


facturers Association, 





Total Sales Value of Manufactured Rubber Products Shipments“ 


All types pneumatic casings (except bicycle airplane)........ $263,092,000 
All types pneumatic tubes (except bicycle airplane).......... 
Bicycle tires including juvenile pneumatic (single tubes, cas- 


Airplane tires and tubes.............scssseee 


Boots and shoes ............sesse00s nary - 
Druggist sundries, medical and surgical rubber goods.. 


Automobile fabrics ......... ALS SU 


$336,116.000 

35,520,000 41,942,000 

ay t ea e ere 3,950,000 5,457,000 
Pe eee 826,000 1,006,000 
transportation ....... 438,000 363,000 
bss sak caved Gai dria ane he 927,000 1,113,000 
aan 11,597,000 13,296,000 

vitedicess $316,323,000 — $399,293,000 
$91,484,000 $124,589,000 

nee 44,520,000 46,916,000 
see 8,404,000 10,649,000 

inves ibexaeaner 2,289,000 2,846,000 
atkdun nie 1,478,000 1,660,000 
ee oe 4,480,000 7.767,000 
2,574,000 2,241,000 

Saad akpieieteaieras 1,364,000 1,442,000 
Lbectetuhpene ne Wen 8,671,000 11,893,000 
riipkdtesabente 7,468,000 9,140,000 
ee 16,281,000 20,050,000 
= 1,590,000 2,057,000 
rr ene eee pee 3,442,000 5,943,000 
5,621,000 6,517,000 


*These figures are for shipments by 192 rubber manufacturers. The Rubber Manu- 
Inc., estimates that the total sales value of $653,003,000 repre- 
sents 75 per cent of the sales value of shipments by the industry as a whole. 

7The net sales value of shipments for 1938-39 represents net realized sales revenue 
from domestically produced rubber goods (including export), i. e., 
tomers less trade discounts, returns and all allowances, excise and sales taxes, trans- 
portation, provisions for adjustment losses, 
rebates, cash discount on sales, obsolete finished goods losses, allowances for factory 
shipments to customers and royalties (assessed on sales basis). 


Total sales 
value 1939T 


Total sales 
value 1938+ 


”$253,710,000 
” $653,003,000 


. $199,666 000 


- $515,089,000 


gross sales to cus- 


periodical volume rebates, price decline 








in 1935 for 412 establishments. Ex- 
pense of materials, containers, fuel, 
and purchased electric energy was 
$119,927,413 in 1937. The industry 
employed 48,172 wage earners, paying 
them $54,176,139. 

A 1939 survey of United States con- 
sumption of crude and reclaimed rub- 
ber made by the Department of Com- 
merce revealed that crude rubber con- 
sumption totaled 592,000 long tons in 
that year as compared with 437,000 in 
1938. Consumption of reclaimed rub- 
ber totaled 170,000 long tons in 1939 
as compared with 120,800 in 1938. Con- 
sumption of synthetic rubber totaled 
1,700 long tons in 1939 as compared 
with 814 in the year previous. 


Consumption of crude rubber set a 


new record, while crude trubber in- 
ventory at the end of 1939 was lower 
than at any year-end in the past 
decade. The percentage of reclaimed 
rubber used in compounds was 1 per 
cent higher in 1939 than in 1938, while 
consumption of synthetic rubber more 
than doubled in 1938. 

United States 1939 gross imports of 
crude rubber totaled 499,473 long tons, 
valued at $167,558,245. This compares 
with 1938 imports of 397,620 long tons, 
valued at $125,357,730. 


Associations 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York. 
Tire and Rim Association, Inc., 1401 
N. B. C. Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


Chemical Engineering Catalog. 
(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 


India Rubber World, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Published by Bill Bros. Pub. 


Corp. Est. 1889. Subscription, $3. Trim 

size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 

Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 

counts, 10-0 Circulation (Publisher's 

Statement), 3,178. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $64.00 $40.00 
6 108.00 60.00 36.00 
12 100.00 56.00 32.00 


Rubber Age, 250 W. 57th St., New York. 
Published by Palmerton Pub. Co., Ine. 


Est. 1917. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8%x115%. Type page, 7%x10%. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 7th. Agency 
discounts, 13-3. Circulation (Sworn), 
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2,219; (gross), 3,000. Rubber factories 
and staffs, 70%; crude, scrap and re- 
claimed rubber dealers and manufactur- 
ers, 4%; others, 26%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$100.00 $60.00 $35.00 
85.00 50.00 30.00 
12 75.00 45.00 25.00 
Standard color, $25, red; $35, other; bleed, 
10%. 


Rubber Red Book (directory of the Rub- 
ber Industry), 250 W. 57th St., New 
York, N. Y. Published by Palmerton 
Pub. Co. Est. 1937. Subscription, $5, cloth, 
Free to every rubber mfg. technologist, 
supplies, ete. Trim size, 6x9. Type size, 
44%4x7%. Published biennially. Next issue 
May 25, 1941. Forms close April 15, 1941. 
Agency discounts, 13-3, Circulation 1939 
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TIRES AND RUBBER 








edition, (Swern), 2,024; (gross), 2,916. 


Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $75.00 $40.00 $25.00 
3 65.00 38.00 23.00 
6 55.00 35.00 20.00 


Color, 25; bleed, 10% extra 


Tire Rebuilders News, 381 4th Ave., 
New York Published by Clephane Asso- 
clates, Inc. Est. 1938. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 84x10% Type size, 7x9%. 
Published 16th. Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0 Circulation 
(Sworn), 7,459, Retreaders, 60%; vul- 
canizers, 15%; tire dealers, 15%; others, 
10%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page Page 
] $100.00 $60.00 35.00 
6 99.00 55.00 30.00 
12 85.00 45.00 25.00 


Color, $25; bleed, 10% add'l. 


Tire Review, 31 N. Summit St., Akron, 
oO Published by India Rubber Review 
Co Est. 1901. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8x11 Type page, 7x10. Published 
20th Forms close 10th Agency dis- 
counts, 10-2 Circulation (CCA) Feb., 
1940, 14,759; (gross), 15,683. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $175.00 $100.00 65.00 
H 150.00 87.50 65.00 
12 125.00 75.00 45.00 


Standard color, $50; bleed, $15. 


Tires, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Published by Bill Bros. Pub. Co Est. 
1919. Free (controlled). Trim size, 8x11. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 13-3. Circu- 
lation (CCA), May, 1940, 14,823; (gross), 
15,637. Retailers with major tire depts 
and vulcanizing shops, 95%; others, 5%. 
Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$150.00 $90.00 $55.00 
6 137.50 82.50 50.00 
12 1256.00 75.00 45.00 
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1938 Census: Tires and Tubes 


Rubber tires and inner tubes industry, all products, 


1939 


Se WED. 09u6cnessecesesecusessece .$580,928,993 
Rubber tires and inner tubes, value ................4.. $497,636, 438 





Other products not classified in this industry 
Tires and inner tubes, total value ebeneun 


Pneumatic tires and casings: 
Motor-vehicle, except motorcycle and bicycle: 
Total number . : : . 58,372,275 
Total value $435, 303,639 


49,166,077 


Passenger-car: 
. $269,241, 421 


Number 
Wee seasece 

Truck and bus 
Number 
Value 

Airplane 
Number .. sStteeneee 
Value 

All other: 

Number Sens 
WE audescdedee 
Motorcycle and bicycle 
Single-tube tires: 
Number -re 


: 8,178,568 
$155,834,737 
30,405 
$544,823 
997,225 
$9,682,658 


1,655,503 


Value $1,202,485 
Casings 
Number . 4,557,455 
Value 3 “ . $3,384,735 
Inner tubes 
Passenger-car, truck, and bus: 
Number ee 51,016,763 
Value $52,510,944 
Airplane: 
Number ive 27,192 
Value $104,96 


Motorcycle and bicycle 
Number 


Value 
All other 
Number ewe ; 645,737 
Value Sebeeeoaneanas i. 7 $1,343,332 
Solid and cushion tires, all types, value .......... : . $2,254,185 


1937 


$575, 860,262 
$478,770,897 
$97,089,365 
$478,770,897 





54,113,445 
$412,765,798 


45,668,599 
$253,270,878 


7,702,436 
$156,459, 385 


32,710 
$667,985 


709,700 
$2,367,550 


1,654,216 
$1,390,700 


3,402,263 
$3,191,864 


52,372,908 


$55,739,387 


25,026 


ov, 


$101,912 
3,397,286 
$1,186,697 
167,906 


$470,135 
$3,924,404 
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Tobacco 








Accorpinc to the Tobacco Mer- 
chants Association of the United 
States, withdrawals of every major 
type of tobacco product recorded an 
increase in 1939 over 1938, the one ex- 
ception being a decline of 7.1 per cent 
in withdrawals of large cigarettes. 

Cigarette withdrawals established a 
new all-time peak, totaling more than 
172 billion, an increase of 5.2 per cent 
over 1938. Cigar withdrawals totaled 
191 million, a gain of 3.6 per cent over 
1938. Chewing and smoking tobacco 
withdrawals were also in excess of 
1938, gaining 0.6 per cent, while snuff 
withdrawals gained 2.9 per cent. These 
figures are for the year ended Nov. 30, 
1939. 

A survey made by the Commercial 
Research Division of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company has shown that cigar- 
ettes account for approximately three- 
fourths of all money spent for tobacco 
products. The cigarette bill of the aver- 
age urban family, according to this 
study, is slightly less than $30 a year. 
Cigarette-using families per 1,000 total 
607 in Chicago and 678 in New York. 
They average 555 per 1,000 in six other 
large cities, 495 per 1,000 in 14 me- 
dium-sized cities and 455 per 1,000 in 
29 smaller cities. 

The money spent for tobacco prod- 
ucts amounts to almost as much as 
that spent for all toilet preparations 
and other personal care, equals twice 
the expenditure for reading material 
and more than half the amount spent 
for amusement and recreation. 

Cigar-smoking families total 169 per 
thousand in Chicago and 177 in New 
York and 113 per thousand as the av- 
erage for 29 small cities, with the av- 
erage weekly purchase 9.3 cigars per 
family of users in Chicago, 10.1 in New 
York and 8.5 as the average of 29 
small cities. 

There were 632 tobacco and _ snuff 
manufacturers in business as of Jan. 
1, 1939, and 3,910 cigar and cigarette 
manufacturers, according to the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, Treasury 


Department. They are listed as follows: 
TOBACCO MANUFACTURERS 





Producing 1937 1938 
Plug tobacco exclusively.... ‘ 4 4 
lwist tobacco exclusively... . 7 8 
Fine-eut tobacco exclusively. 5 4 
Scrap chewing tobacco exclusive- 

y LA EFL Pe Ree 94 88 

king tobacco exclusively. 372 358 
snuff exclusively ......sse0-; a 14 
GF GROTTO TANG. 2000 cee. . 181 156 
EUG sensanbinsssenee< PS 

si manufacturers except 
COS . nna064nieese eéaeeennens 165 167 
Perique producers and dealers. 36 43 
CR <casecasdcheanas oe ee 851 842 

CIGAR MANUFACTURERS 

roducing 1937 1938 
> ll cigars exclusively.... 3 2 
fe cigars exclusively... ..-4,135 3,810 
S ll cigarettes exclusively..... 51 45 


cigarettes exclusively... 0 0 
or more kinds..... coh anttenate 49 53 





We ackaenadenawxs vi ..4,238 3,910 
Cigar factories totaled 4,430 in 1938, 
according to the Tobacco Merchants 


Cigar, Cigarette, Tobacco 
Consumption, 1937-39 


Cigars 
Jan Feb Mar Apr May Jun Jul Aug Sep Oct Nov Dec 
SS EE 
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Cigarettes 
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Tobacco Merchants Association. 


Association of the United States. This 
number of factories does not reflect 
the number of manufacturing concerns, 
as each licensed factory is counted as a 
separate factory. Of these 4,430 fac- 
tories, 28 with an individual output of 
over 40,000,000 cigars annually, ac- 
counted for 61 per cent of 1938 pro- 
duction of 5,014,758 cigars. 

The association reports that there 
were 694 tobacco and snuff factories in 
1938. Twenty-two of these factories, 
each producing more than 5,000,000 
pounds of tobacco and snuff annually, 
accounted for 92 per cent of produc- 
tion of 345,369,000 pounds of tobacco 
and snuff manufactured in 1938. 

The production of cigars, cigarettes, 
tobacco and snuff during 1938 was re- 
ported as follows by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue: 


TOBACCO PRODUCTS, 1937-1938 
1937 1938 
(Units in Thousands) 
5,303,368 5,014,757 


Cigars, large 
198,584 152,989 


Cigars, small 
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3,066,460 2,637,530 
169,969,319 171,686,382 


‘igarettes, large 
“igarettes, small 


robacco and snuff 
total pounds 340,579 345,368 
ay x 58,330 54,494 
ci, ee 6,774 5,658 
Fine cut 4,999 4,572 
Scrap chewing 15,559 2,775 
Smoking .. 187,774 200,693 
ME Geeve sas ‘ 37,141 37,173 
Withdrawals for consumption in the 

fiscal years ended June 30,1940, and 


June 30, 1939, are reported as follows: 
TOBACCO WITHDRAWALS 

1939 1940 
(Units in Thousands) 


Cigars oneee es 5,268,737 5,293,619 
Little cigars 160,603 130,247 
Cigarettes . 168,009,895 177,679,554 
Large cigarettes 2,661 2,333 
 £€ “ea 38,511 37,769 
Tobacco manufactured 

:  & rrr rr 304,182 302,072 


These figures apply only to manufac- 
ture and withdrawals for consumption 
in the United States and do not include 
figures for Puerto Rico or the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Leading states in the production of 
various types of tobacco products dur- 
ing 1938 were listed as follows by the 
Tobacco Merchants Asociation. Fol- 
lowing each state is the figure repre- 
senting its percentage of total produc- 
tion of that product: 

LEADING STATES IN THE MANUFAC- 
TURE OF TOBACCO PRODUCTS AS 
SHOWN BY 1938 PRODUCTION FIGURES 

The leading States in the production of 
the various types of tobacco products dur- 
ing the calendar year 1938, together with 
the respective percentages of the total pro- 
duction for which they accounted, are 
shown below: 

CIGARS: Pennsylvania, 35.50%; Florida, 
17.49%; New Jersey, 13.22%; South Caro- 
lina, 5.06%; Ohio, 4.65%; Virginia, 4.25%; 
New York, 3.91%; Michigan, 2.99%; and 
Indiana, 1.97%. *Aggregate, 89.04%. 

SMALL C1GARSs: Virginia, 78.64%; North 
Carolina, 9.40%; New Jersey, 6.63%; and 
Florida, 3.58%. *Aggregate, 98.25%. 

CIGARETTES : North Carolina, 49.67%; Vir- 
ginia, 32.84%; Kentucky, 7.15%; New Jer- 
sey, 5.12%; Pennsylvania, 3.20%; and Cali- 
fornia, 1.90%. *Aggregate, 99.88%. 

LARGE CIGARETTES: New York, 67.27%; 
North Carolina, 27.02%: and Pennsylvania, 
5.33%. *Aggregate, 99.62%. 

PLuGc: North Carolina, 58.99%; Missouri, 


33.08%; Virginia, 3.12%; and Ohio, 2.16%. 
*Aggregate, 97.35%. 

Twist: Missouri, 30.78%; Tennessee, 
30.60%; Kentucky, 24.71%; and North 


Carolina, 11.74%. *Aggregate, 97.83%. 
Fine Cut: Pennsylvania, 42.58% ; Illinois, 

32.06%: Michigan, 14.33%; Virginia, 6.83%; 

and Ohio, 3.71%. *Aggregate, 99.51%. 
SMOKING AND SNuFF (Combined, including 


Scrap Chewing): North Carolina, 32.93%; 
Ohio, 14.68%; Kentucky, 12.37%; Virginia, 
9.27%: Illinois, 8.71%; Tennessee, 6.35%; 


Missouri, 4.17%; West Virginia, 2.61%; New 

Jersey, 2.54%; Michigan, 2.53%; and Penn- 

sylvania, 2.21%. *Aggregate, 98.37%. 
*Aggregate for States listed only. 


Based on products of establishments 
reporting to the 1937 Census of Manu- 
factures, the aggregate value of all 
products of the tobacco industries of the 
United States in 1937 was $1,272,594,- 
232, compared with $1,093,400,046 in 
1935. Value of cigars made by these 
establishments was $169,226,446; cigar- 
ettes, $968,857,634; chewing and smok- 
ing tobacco and snuff, $134,510,152. 

There were 692 establishments pri- 
marily engaged in making cigars re- 
porting to the Census of Manufactures. 
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Cigar Stores and Stands and 
Their Sales, 1935 


The 1935 Census of Retail Distribu- 
tion shows 15,340 cigar stores and 
stands, with sales of $182,696,000. Full- 
time and part-time employes total 
15,097, and payroll, $13,806,000. 

rhe Census Survey of Business, 1937- 
1938, covering 6 per cent of all stores 
(with 9 per cent of total sales) included 

the 1935 census, showed that sales 
for this sample group gained 14.7 per 
cent in 1937 over 1935 

Distribution of the 

is follows: 


stores in 1935 was 


Net sales 
No. (thousands) 


Alabama ... 32 $ 734 
Arizona .... 26 393 
Arkansas . 36 375 
California : 1,486 13,780 
Colorado .... ices ae 904 
Connecticut .... 260 4,238 
Delaware ...... - 108 1,097 
District of Columbia. 67 954 
Florida ..... ‘ 173 1,538 
Georgia .. : 53 823 
Idaho .... : : ; 76 1,183 
Illinois ... roe 1,017 13,927 
Indiana .. . $825 2,963 
lowa ..... - . 836 2.886 
Kansas . ; 90 916 
Kentucky 47 553 
Louisiana . 88 1,17 

Maine ..... : 51 $12 
Maryland ..... 120 1,548 
Massachusetts ‘ 671 10.644 
Michigan .... 455 4.914 
Minnesota ... 182 2,748 
Mississippi .. ; 22 165 
Missouri .... . 263 2,876 
Montana ... 77 972 
Nebraska ... 130 1,694 
Nevada ..... 7” 16 318 
New Hampshire : 43 396 
New Jersey .... 812 9,501 
New Mexico .. 13 7 

New York .... 3,454 53,009 
North Carolina : 67 578 
North Dakota 23 224 
te \cthenene acc. ae 9,432 
Oklahoma .. 110 1,140 
. sasanesee ‘ 144 1,669 
Pennsylvania . 2,478 17,007 
Rhode Island . : 139 1,420 
South Carolina 23 262 
South Dakota . 29 265 
Tennessee .. ae 77 1,328 
TD esse 202 2,202 
ae esesée 35 552 
Vermont 32 366 
Virginia : 72 1,169 
Washington 305 3,750 
West Virginia 42 532 
Wisconsin .... 195 2.306 
Wyoming 35 379 











Value of their products was $169,226,- 
446. Cost of materials, containers, fuel 
and purchased electric energy was $87,- 
39,256. Wage earners totaled 55,883 
and wages $37,520,171. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
report on cigarettes lists 34 establish- 
ments, the same number as in 1937. 
Value of products in 1939 was $1,037,- 
747,517, of which $940,741,105 was ac- 
counted for by cigarettes alone, the 


balance coming from cigars and to- 
bacco also made by these _ establish- 
ments. The cost of materials, revenue 


stamps, supplies, fuel, purchased elec- 
trical energy and contract work was 
$811,068,315; wage earners averaged 
27,426 and wages totaled $26,067,632. 

A total of 123 establishments, pri- 
marily engaged in making chewing and 
smoking tobacco and snuff, were shown 
in the 1937 Census of Manufactures 
report. Their products were valued at 
$134,510,152, including internal revenue 
tax. Expense of materials, containers, 
fuel, purchased electric energy, and in- 
ternal revenue stamps, amounted to 
$88,756,239. They employed 10,128 
wage earners, who received $8,585,737. 

Leading states in 1939 production of 
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tobacco were listed as follows by the 
Department of Agriculture: 


LU. 8. TOBACCO PRODUCTION 
Yield per ——Production—— 
acre, 1939 1938 1939 
State (Pounds) (Thousands Ibs.) 
Mass 1,571 *6,786 
Conn 1,443 *16,223 
—_ = 1,350 1,680 
Pa 1,322 32,110 ,96 
Ohio 947 23.885 ee 
Ind. . 899 9,583 11,868 
Wis 1,408 32,710 31,406 
Minn 1,200 770 840 
Mo. . 925 6,175 6,290 
Kans 850 475 510 
Md. . 780 29,250 29,796 
wi « 836 98,906 143,847 
W. Va 760 2,415 2,736 
- & 939 517,210 811,675 
ms & . 925 98,800 133,200 
Ga. 761 90,950 95,986 
Fla 720 19,684 23,760 
i. awe 891 289,115 343,100 
Tenn 917 98,687 109,928 
Ala. 683 409 410 
U. S 917.7 1,375,823 1,848,654 


*Including loss after harvest as a result 
of hurricane and flood estimated as fol- 
lows: Mass., 1,258,000 pounds; Connecticut, 
4,697,000 pounds. 





Twenty-five establishments engaged 
in the manufacture of tobacco pipes, 
cigar, and cigarette holders, and part 
reported to the 1937 Census of Manu- 
factures. Value of their products 
amounted to $7,647,105. They employed 
an average of 2,382 for the year, as 
against 2,240 employed by 29 estab 
lishments in 1935. Wages amounted to 
$2,412,522 in 1937 and $2,283,345 in 
1935. Cost of material, containers, fuel, 
and purchased electric energy was $2,- 
522,685 and $1,942,054 respectively. 


Associations 

Cigar Manufacturers Association, % 
A. M. Garcia, 1452 Broadway, New 
York. 

Tobacco Association of United States, 
% J. S. Ficklen, Greenville, N. C. 

Tobacco Merchants Association of the 
United States, 341 Madison Ave., New 
York. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.) 


Cigar and Tobacco Journal, 426 Hodg- 
son Bldg., Minneapolis. Published by 


Sam Margulies. Est. 1895. Subscription, 

$1 Type page, 7x10. Published 1st. 

Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 

15-2, tates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $40.00 $25.00 $15.00 
6 35.00 22.50 14.00 
12 30.00 20.00 12.50 


Retail Tobacconist, 1860 Broadway, New 
York, Est. 1910. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 10%x13%. Type page, 9x12. 


Published every other Thursday. Forms 
close Saturday preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 10-2. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
3 $100.00 $55.00 $30.00 
6 95.00 §2.25 28.50 
13 90.00 50.00 27.00 
26 85.00 46.75 25.50 
Smoke, Box 57, Seattle. Published by 
R. O. Fielding. Est. 1912. Subscription, 


$2. Trim size, 9%x12. Type page, 8% x 





10%. Published 15th. Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Flat rate—1l 
page, $30: % page, $20; % page, $10; 


% page, $5. 
Southern Tobacco Journal, 118 W. 3rd 
St., Winston-Salem, N. C. Published by 


Jackson Pub. Co. Est. 1886. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 25th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $95.00 $48.00 $25 00 
75.00 38.00 20.00 
12 60.00 32.00 17.00 


Color rates on request, 
Tobacco, 15 W. 47th St.. New York. Pub- 
lished by Tobacco Trade Journal Co. Est. 


1886. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 10%~x 
14% Type page, 9x12%. Published 
Thursday. Forms close Monday. Agency 
discounts, 10-0. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 3,449; (gross), 4,082. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $75.00 $45.00 $25.00 
13 60.00 32.50 18.75 
26 55.00 30.00 16.25 
52 50.00 27.50 15.00 
Standard color, $30; bleed, 10%. 
Tobacco Jobber, The, 1860 Broadway, 


New York. Published by Tobacco Busi- 


ness Papers, Inc. Est. 1935. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Type page, 9x12. Published Ist. 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
10-2 tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $90.00 $55.00 $30.00 
6 75.00 45.00 25.00 
12 65.00 40.00 22.50 
Tobacco Leaf, 80 Wall St... New York 


Published by Tobacco Leaf Pub. Co. Est. 


1865. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 10%x 
14%. Type page, 9x13. Published Satur- 
day. Forms close Monday. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $85.00 $50.00 
13 100.00 60.00 40.00 
26 95.00 55.00 35.00 
§2 90.00 50.00 30.00 


Tobacco Record, 63 Park Row, New York 
Published by Paul Schleissner. Est. 1910 


Subscription, $2. Trim size, 10%x13% 
Type page, 9%x12. Published every 
other Wednesday. Forms close Saturday. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$150.00 $85.00 $45.00 

13 135.00 76.00 40.00 

26 117.00 71.00 38.00 


Tebacco and Candy Retailer, The, 1740 PF. 


12th St., Cleveland, Ohio, Published by 
Tobacco and Candy Retailer Pub. Co. 
Est. 1934. Subscription, $1, Trim size 


94x12. Type page, 8%x11. Published 5t! 
Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15 
Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), con- 


trolled, 5,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $75.00 $40.00 $25.00 
6 60.00 32.00 17.00 
12 55.00 28.00 15.00 
Tobacco World, 236 Chestnut St., Phil- 
adelphia. Published by Tobacco World 
Corp. Est. 1881. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 9%x12%. Type page, 8x10%. Pub- 


lished 25th preceding. Forms close 18th 


Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $80.00 $50.00 $27.50 
6 72.00 40.00 22 50 
12 64.00 36.00 20.00 
United States Tobacco Journal, 99 Hud- 


son St., New York. Published by Ellison 


Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1874. Subscription, 
$4. Type page, 9%x12. Published Satur- 
day. Forms close 10 days preceding. 
Agency discounts, 10-0. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $145.00 $92.00 $55.00 
13 133.00 84.00 51.00 
26 121.00 76.00 46.00 


52 97.00 60.00 33.00 
Standard color, $40; bleed, 10% add’ 
Western Tobacco Journal, 236 Broadway, 


Cincinnati. Published by Gehring «& 
Myers. Est. 1874. Subscription, $2; for- 
eign, $3.50. Trim size, 10%x15. Type 
page, 9x13. Published Tuesday. Forms 
close 11 A. M., Monday. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Advertising rates on appli- 
cation. 

pan 


Western Tobacconist, 381 Bush St., 


Francisco. Est. 1910. Subscription, $1. 
Type page, 9%x12. Published first Fri- 
day. Forms close 20th preceding. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publis! 
er’s Statement), 2,672. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $70.00 $45.00 $30.00 
6 60.00 35.00 25.00 
12 50.00 30.00 
CANADA 


Canadian Cigar and Tobacco Journal, 7 


Richmond St., W., Toronto. Published 
by Consolidated Press, Ltd. Est. 894 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x! ‘ 
Type page, 6%x10. Published {0th 
Forms close 28th month  precedins- 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circul 
(Publisher’s Statement), 2,225, Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page y% Page 

1 $60.00 $35.00 $22 

6 50.00 27.50 17.00 
12 45.00 25.00 l 
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Transit Industry 


(See also Automotive Industry: Electrical: Railroads) 





am transit industry involves the 
operation of electric surface railways, 
rapid transit railways, electrified 
suburban railroads and trolley and 
motor buses. 

Totals for the entire industry show 
an encouraging improvement in oper- 
ating results for 1939, according to fig- 
ures compiled by 7'ransit Journal. The 
number of passengers carried increased 
about 2.5 per cent, while gross reve- 
nues gained proportionately. 

Gross revenues totaled $762,700,000, 
with net revenue approximately $169,- 
000,000 before payment of taxes, an in- 
crease of $7,000,000 over 1938. Higher 
taxes absorbed a portion of this gain 
but the showing for the year as a whole 
was still substantially better than it 
was in 1938, Transit Journal reports. 
Operating revenue for the various in- 
dustry divisions was divided as follows 
in 1939: 


OPERATING REVENUES IN 1939 
Electric surface r.r.. .$342,156,000 
Rapid transit r.r... 132,634,000 
Ele suburban r.r 41,887,000 
Trolley buses 21,543,000 
Motor buses 224,480,000 


Total .... $762, 700,000 

The number of passengers carried by 
all divisions totaled 12,980,000,000 in 
1939 as compared to 12,663,000,000 in 
1938. Totals for the various divisions 
by city-size groups are shown in an 
accompanying tabulation. 

The size of the transit industry in 
the United States is indicated by the 
following statistics from Transit Jour- 





nail: 
TRANSIT SYSTEMS 

Units of 

passenger 
Miles equip- 
of route ment 
Surface railways 19,488 29,330 
Rapid transit .... 1,368 10,923 
Suburban railroads 4,204 2,923 
Trolley buses 1,694 2,203 
Oe Wee cacscus 34,846 29,524 
RE coos — . 61,600 74,903 


Equipment 

Expenditures of the transit industry 
for improvement gained considerably in 
1939, following a long period in which 
they had been held to a minimum, while 


1intenance expenditures continued 
about the same as in 1938. The divi- 


ns of the transit industry were very 
ve in equipment-buying during the 
ter half of 1939 and such purchases 
have continued through 1940. Total 
capital expenditures amounted to $107,- 
054,000 in 1939 as compared to $83,- 
:/3,000 in 1938, with the forecast for 
1940 being $112,350,000. 
txtensive construction was done on 
ral subways, particularly in Bos- 
Chicago and New York. Accord- 
to Transit Journal, purchases of 
Street cars and major improvements to 
existing cars during 1940 will equal 
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1939 expenditures, while trolley bus 
buying in 1940 is expected to show a 
gain of 8 per cent over the 1939 fig- 
ure. New buses are expected to ac- 
count for total expenditures of $40,- 
000,000 in 1940 as compared with $30,- 
300,000 in 1939. 

Relatively few changes in main- 
tenance expenditures were made dur- 
ing 1939. Cars and tracks are now be- 
ing better maintained than in previous 
years, as is shown by the small reduc- 
tion in total maintenance expenditures 
for these items in comparison with the 
much greater shrinkage in car opera- 
tion. One feature worthy of note is 
the reduction in trolley bus main- 
tenance cost. As greater experience 
is gained with this vehicle, the wear 
has been found less than expected. 
Increased reliability, moreover, has 
made it possible to lengthen the service 
rendered between inspection periods, 
resulting in a saving of labor. Mainte- 
nance costs for trolley buses are now 
running about $500 per vehicle per 
year, compared with about $800 for 


Transit Journal. 


street cars and $1,300 for motor buses. 

The number of passenger vehicles or- 

dered in the past five years is shown 
as follows by Transit Journal: 
VEHICLES PURCHASED 


— 
= 





© . = © - 

; $3 33 ¢ 

foal & 2M A 
1935 100 651 ee 211" 3864 4826 
1936... 399 176 : 545 4743 5863 
1937... 342 300 2 492¢ 4033 5169 
1938 286 53 190 2654 3183 
1939... 37 150 , 597 4118 5236 


" vehicles 
vehicles. 
vehicles. 


‘Includes 62 “all service 

“Includes 100 ‘‘all service” 

Includes 195 “all service’’ 

Detailed expenditures of the transit 
industry for 1939, together with a fore- 
cast by Transit Journal of probable 
1940 expenditures, are shown as fol- 
lows: 

CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 

1940 
Forecast 
$49,500,000 


1939 


Way and structures. .$54,000,000 


CUS cccccucessoes .. 13,534,000 12,200,000 
Trolley buses . 7,200,000 7,800,000 
Buses ... , 30,300,000 40,000,000 


Power equipment 2,350,000 2' 850.000 





ZOE sees $107,384,000 $112. 350.000 





Rapid 
Transit 
Railways 


Electric 
Surface 
Railways 


Population 
of Cities 
Over 500,000 
100.000 to 
500.000 
25,000 to 


1,410,095,000 


100,000 ..... 279,737,000 
Under 25,000.. 31,228,000 
Interurban 

Pe - éanten 408,896,000 


Total for 
United States 6,418,871,000 2 





Passengers Carried in 1939 
Electrified 
Suburban 
Railroads 
4,288,915,000 2,283,925,000 136,969,000 122,002,000 1,355,328,000 


283,925,000 136,969,000 


Trolley 
Buses 


Motor 


Buses Total 


8,187,139,000 
250,525,000 1,448,561,000 3,109,181,000 


649,401,000 
120,000,000 


959,086,000 
151,228,000 


164,470,000 573,366,000 


402,475,000 3,737,760,000 12,980.000,000 
—Transit Journal 
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TRANSIT INDUSTRY 








MAINTENANCE EXPENDITURES 
MATERIALS 


FORECAST 
1939 1940 
Way ind structures. .$22.503,000 $23,253,000 
‘a 13,866,000 13.959.000 
rrolley buses 69.000 823.000 
Buses 20,809,000 22,085,000 
rower equipment 6,227,000 6,375,000 
Tota $63,974,000 $66,495,000 
LABOR 
Way and structures. .$37,228.000 $37,.245.000 
(‘ar 23. 265.000 23.172.000 
Trolley buse 9° O00 668.000 
Ruse 17,984,000 18,287,000 
Power equipment 1 069,000 © 981.000 
Tota $82. 038.000 $82 353.000 
POTA I XPEND RES 
For all extensions 
betterment and 
maintenance 96,000 $261,.198.000 


A Department of Commerce survey 
in 1937 showed that over three billion 
passengers were carried by short-haul 
motorbus lines. This included motorbus 
operations of street railway companies, 
their affiliates, subsidiaries and suc- 
cessors, and also other motorbus oper- 
ations engaged in short-haul mass 
transportation in cities of 100,000 popu- 
lation or over. Separate reports filed 
by 988 companies, showed 28,056 mo- 
torbuses in operation carrying a total 
of 3,363,228,810 passengers. 

Operating revenues totaled $219,- 
520,782. Of this revenue, $92,678,938 
was paid out in salaries and wages to 
58,416 employes. There were 7,951 
salaried employes receiving $15,354,- 
077 and 50,465 wage earners receiving 
$77,324,861. Of the wage earners 36,- 
958 were reported as transportation 
crews, 11,610 as maintenance and serv- 
ice employes and 1,897 as all other em- 
ployes. 
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Associations 

American Transit Association, 292 
Madison Ave., New York. 

National Association of Motor Bus 


Operators, Tower Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 

National Association of Taxicab Own- 
ers, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Available Market Data 


. « « Copies of the following pieces of market data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are available without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They may be had direct from the publishers, or 


through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
Transit High Spots of 1939 

An annual survey of progress and 
trends in the transit industry compiled 


by Transit Journal. 


Bus Facts 

A publication of facts and figures of 
the motor bus industry, issued annually 
by the National Association of Motor 
Bus Operators. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Urless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


A. 8. M. E. Mechanical Catalog and 
Directory. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 

Mass Transportation, 431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. Published by Kenfield-Davis 
Pub. Co. Est. 1906. Subscription, $1.50. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7% x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts. 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 4,620. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $135.00 $70.00 $37.50 
6 110.00 60.00 32.50 
12 100.00 55.00 30.00 


Standard color, $30. Bleed, $5. 


Sweet's Catalog File for the Mechanical 
Industries, 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers, 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
Transit Journal, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishin Co., Inc., Est. 1884. Subscrip- 
tion, $3, Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 5th. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 0-2. Special A. T. A. 


convention issue published annually in 
addition to 12 regular issues. Member 
A. B. B. Circulation (ABC), 4,085; (gross) 
4,903, Executives of public utility and 
transit companies, 18%: superintendents 
and engineers, 50%; public safety and 
traffic depts., manufacturers, supply 
companies and their representatives, 
18%; public service commissions, govern- 
mental, etc., 2%; others, 12%. Rates per 
page—l1 page, $200; 3 pages, $185; 6 
pages, $170; 13 pages, $160; 26 pages 
$145 


Standard color, $50; bleed, $35. 
For additional data see imsert betwee 
pages 6-7. 


Transit Journal News, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Pub. Co. Type page, 7x10. Published 
weekly, issued Saturday. Agency dis- 
counts, none. Rates—13 pages, $125 per 
page. 

For additional data see insert between 


pages 6-7. 
CANADA 


Canadian Transportation. 
(SEE RAILROADS.) 
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Welding 


(See Also Metal Producing and Working Industries) 








T ue two broad divisions of the 
welding industry are so divided pri- 
marily because of the medium em- 
ployed: the one using gas, the other 
electricity. 

Gas welding is the use of oxygen, 
acetylene or other gas, either with or 
without welding rods, to join metals. 
It is employed widely in the repair of 
broken parts, and to some extent in the 
production of new merchandise. 


According to the 1937 Census of 
Manufactures (latest available), 170 
plants manufacturing oxygen and 130 
manufacturing acetylene turned out 
$45,239,000 worth of gas for welding 
and cutting. In addition to the gas 
used, $5,867,000 worth of gas welding 
equipment was sold and over $4,000,000 
worth of welding rod used. 


Electric welding can be further di- 
vided into (1) arc, employing both 
hand and automatic equipment; and 
(2) resistance welding. 

In 1937, a total of 29,726 are weld- 
ing units valued at $9,808,000 were sold 
and, together with units previously pur- 
chased, used $10,130,000 worth of elec- 
trodes. 

Resistance welding units numbering 
about 5,000 and valued at $7,183,000 
were added in 1937, boosting the total 
value of new equipment and gases and 
electrodes for that year to $82,600,000. 

The welding industry or market con- 
sists of two types—production and 
repairs. The greatest volume is no 
doubt done in production welding, while 
the largest number of establishments 
employing welders are in the repair 
field. Production welding includes as- 
sembly line work such as welding auto- 
mobile frames and bodies, washing ma- 
chines, railroad cars, etc. Included in 
this classification also are _ special 
structures—one or few of a size or kind 
but of large volume in the aggregate, 
such as steel tanks, boilers, pipe lines, 
etc. 

It has been estimated that there are 
1.400 shops engaged in production weld- 
ing employing 115,000 welders, while 
25,000 repair shops account for about 
32,000 welders, many of whom are en- 
gaged in welding only part time since 
they are also called upon to perform 
other duties. 

Welding and cutting are definitely on 





the increase, particularly having been 
Stimulated by the increased activities 
in the shipyards and also through Na- 
tional Defense Work. Electrode sales 


for the first six months of 1940 total 
56,544,800 pounds. This figure, ac- 
cording to The Welding Engineer, rep- 
resents an increase of 33 per cent over 
the sales for the same period in 1939. 
In view of the increased use of weld- 
ing, it is estimated that the welding 


sales will reach an all-time 
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1937 1935 
Compressed oxygen 
in cylinders 

No. of plants..... 170 163 

M cubic feet..... 4,441,391 2,683,859 

WH. wecanesncces $26,072,822 $18,125,676 
Compressed acetylene 

in cylinders 

No. of plants..... 130 116 

M cubic feet...... 1,511,445 1,143,199 

i rarer $19,166,420 $14,747,824 
Total value of com- 

pressed welding 

and cutting gases.$45,239,242 $32,873,500 
Gas welding ma- 

chines and appa- 

CE: sieekctaannne $ 5,867,688 $ 3,561,846 
Gas welding rods 

Volume in Ibs..... 69,135, 261 28,385,207 

oe $ 4,131,597 $ 2,147,795 
Total gas welding 

and cutting mar- 

DE cspennthuaenen $55,238,527 $38,583,141 


D-C are welding sets 
Gas engine driven 


RSs 1,857 833 
WEY enwscngdénuanns $ 1,743,656 $ 1,145,255 
Motor-driven units 13,041 5,748 
Value weeeeee-$ 5,902,202 $§ 3,307,715 
Other types of 

drives, units ... 1,494 424 
THON. sctweanncsds $ 484,203 $ 185.560 

D-C welding gener- 

ator sets 
No. of sets ..... 16,392 7,055 
Total value ...... $ 8,130,061 $ 4,638,530 

A-C transformer arc 

welding sets 

No. of units ..... 13,334 


2,255 
$ 1,002,626 





The Welding and Cutting Market 


1937 1935 
Are welding sets 


No. of sets 29,726 9,310 


. rrr $ 9,808,996 $ 5,641,156 
Are welding elec- 
trodes*, value ...$10,130,731 $ 5,378,882 
Are welding acces- 
ORE “indbveas or 237,618 t 
Total are welding 
market ..........$20,177,345 $11,020,038 
Resistance welding 
apparatus 
No. of units ..... 3,270 2,195 
WE vet wn hae eve $ 4,273,880 $ 2,913,017 
Value of units not 
OU, ae $ 2,909,413 $ 341,506 
Total value resist- 
ance welding ap- 
err $ 7,183,293 $ 3,254,523 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF THE WELD- 
ING MARKET 


Gas welding and 
cutting market...$55,238,527 
Are welding mar- 
market§ 
Resistance 
market 


Total market 
Per ton of steel 
ingot production.. 


$38,583,141 
$11,020,038 
$ 3,254,523 
$52,857,702 

$1.56 





.. - $82,599,165 
$1.64 





*Census data includes some gas welding 
wire in this total. +Not reported sepa- 
rately for 1935. §Exclusive of purchased 
electric power used for welding. 

—Census of Manufactures. 








WHEE: casantensens $ 1,678,935 
high in 1940 of nearly 200,000,000 more than 5 pounds of welding wire 
pounds. was produced per net ton of finished 


The Welding Engineer reports that 
welding electrode sales in relation to 
steel ingot production show a very de- 
cided upward trend. This index has 
risen from 1.4 pounds per ton of steel 
in 1932, to 3.3 pounds per ton in 1939. 
For the first six months of 1940, the 
index increased to 3.8 pounds per ton. 
The steady rise in this important index 
is shown in the table below: 

WELDING ELECTRODE SALES 


Total electrode Per ton of 

Sales* steel ingots 
1932 18,800,000 lbs. 1.4 lbs. 
1933 39,000,000 Ibs. 1.7 lbs 
1934 57,000,000 Ibs. 2.2 lbs. 
1935 77,230,000 Ibs. 2.3 lbs 
1936 110,330,000 Ibs. 2.3 Ibs. 
1937 128,360,000 Ibs. 2.5 lbs. 
1938 97,020,000 Ibs. 3.5 Ibs. 
a errr r ss 152,863,400 Ibs. 3.3 Ibs. 
1940 (1st 6 mos.) 86,644,800 Ibs. 3.8 lbs 





*Figures compiled by National Electrical 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

The production of steel welding elec- 
trodes in 1939 amounted to 183,436,000 
pounds, according to the American Iron 
& Steel Institute. This represents a 
56 per cent increase over the 1938 
figure and an 18 per cent increase over 
the 1937 production of 155,300,000 
pounds, the highest total previously re- 
corded. Between 1932 and 1939 the 
production of steel welding wire rose 
760 per cent or more than doubled the 
increase in the total amount of steel 
produced during that period. Reflect- 
ing the more extensive use of welding 
processes, particularly by manufactur- 
ers of products in which steel is used, 
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steel last year compared with 2.6 
pounds in 1932. 

The actual and relative increase in 
the welding and wire products over the 
past eight years are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 

WELDING PRODUCTION 
% of production, 
1932 


WIRE 


Production of 


welding wire, Welding Steel 


pounds wire ingots 
1932 24,150,000 100 100 
1933 49,450,000 205 170 
1934 72,100,000 299 193 
19235 97,750,000 405 252 
1936 140,300,000 581 353 
1937 155,310,000 643 374 
1938 117,395,000 486 210 
Se cidsaenee 183,436,000 760 346 


Development of coated electrodes has 
made possible a quality of weld deposit 
that has won engineering acceptance in 
all of the major fields of steel fabrica- 
tion. 

By far the biggest portion of the 
welding and cutting market, according 
to the 1937 census, is that represented 
by the sale of welding and cutting gases 
(oxygen and actelyene) plus the con- 
sumption of gas welding equipment and 
gas welding rods. This section of the 
1937 market totaled $55,238,000 or 
66.8 per cent of the total market. Next 
in importance from a volume stand- 
point is the are welding market which 
in 1937 totaled $20,177,000 or 24.5 per 
cent of total. This figure represents 
the sale of D-C and A-C arc welding 
sets, arc welding electrodes and acces- 
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WELDING 








Ranking next in importance is the 
resistance welding market, $7,183,000 
or 8.7 per cent of the 1937 total. This 
latter figure represents total value of 
machinery sold for the purpose of per- 
forming welding operations by the ap- 
plication of electrical energy and pres- 
sure to join metals together. 

Considering first the gas welding 
market, the census data indicate about 
a 100 per cent increase in volume from 
1933 to 1937. There has been a slightly 
greater rate of increase in compressed 
oxygen than in compressed acetylene. 
Comparative figures are shown in the 
accompanying table. Approximately 
three times the volume of oxygen is 
sold as acetylene. But the dollar value 
of oxygen sold in 1937 was only 
36.2 per cent higher than the dollar 
value of acetylene. Some authorities 
doubt that the volume of gas welding 
rods sales has made the gains as indi- 
cated by the census reports for 1935 
and 1937 when considered in relation to 
are welding electrode consumption. 

The volume of compressed oxygen 
reported includes only oxygen offered 
for sale in cylinders. It does not cover 
the volume of oxygen and acteylene that 
is delivered through pipe lines to the 
consumer. Neither does it include oxy- 
gen delivered to the customer in the 
liquid phase and converted to the gas- 
eous phase at the consumer’s premises. 
This is a common practice at steel mills 
and other large industrial plants. If 
data could be included covering deliv- 
ery of oxygen in this form, there is no 
dcubt that it would increase the statis- 
tics on oxygen sales considerably. 

Further study of the are welding 
market reveals a more rapid rate of 
growth from 1933 to 1937 than was 
shown by the gas welding and cutting 
market. It will be seen from the ac- 
companying table that this portion of 
the market increased 88 per cent from 
1935 to 1937. The rate of growth of arc 
welding from 1933 to 1937 was more 
than three times that shown by gas 
welding and cutting. Another important 
market fact from the tabulation is the 
striking increase in the number of A-C 
transformer welding sets sold within 
the past few years. In 1937 the number 
of such sets (13,334) approached the 
number of D-C welding generator sets 
(16,392). However, it should be pointed 
out that these A-C sets are compara- 
tively small units and do not bulk up as 
large in dollar sales as do the D-C sets. 
This is quickly evident from the dollar 
figures. 

The sale of resistance welding ma- 
chines and accessories such as elec- 
trodes, timers, etc. is increasing very 
rapidly. Sales jumped from $1,510,000 
in 1933 to $7,183,000 in 1937, an in- 
crease of 375 per cent. While this was 
the smallest part of the welding mar- 
ket, according to 1937 census figures, 
the latest available, plenty of evidence 
indicated that it was growing rapidly 
and no doubt represents a bigger sec- 
tion of the total market at present, ac- 
cording to The Welding Engineer. 

In addition to the market statistics 
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given here for electric welding, it 
should be pointed out that the consump- 
tion of electric power in carrying out 
the are welding process is quite sub- 
stantial. It is estimated on the basis 
of one k.w.h. per pound of electrode 
consumption that are welding users 
have a power bill of more than $5,000,- 
000 per year. It is estimated that power 
consumption of resistance type welding 
machines together with the power con- 
sumed by incidental equipment related 
to the welding process boost the electric 
power figures several million dollars 
more. 

There is still a large undeveloped 
market in the fabrication of machinery 
from rolled, forged and cast parts by 
means of welding. It is estimated by 
observers close to this field that welding 
rod consumption can be increased 50,- 
000,000 pounds annually as more ma- 
chinery builders adopt welded steel fab- 
rication. It will also step up the mar- 
ket for steel plates and _ structural 
shapes about 1,500,000 tons per year. It 
will create an increased demand for 
bending brakes and other forming ma- 
chines, air tools, material handling 
equipment, preheating furnaces and 
torches, and stress-relief annealing fur- 
naces, etc. 

It is estimated that welding rod con- 
sumption will increase another 16,000,- 
000 pounds annually as railway equip- 
ment builders extend the use of welded 
fabrication. Development in this par- 
ticular field has been rapid, because of 
the operating advantages gained 
through light-weight construction. One 
of the largest equipment builders in the 
industry announced early in 1938 that 
it was equipped to manufacture welded 
steel box cars on a production basis. 
This development will also increase the 
demand for special welding machinery, 
particularly of the resistance welding 
type. 

In the petroleum industry there has 
been a steady increase in welded pipe- 
line fabrication until today this is a 
generally accepted practice. Recently 
there has been a new development in 


the oil fields—the welding of casing in 
the hole. It is conservatively estimated 
that as this practice becomes more 
widely used, it will open up an addi- 
tional market for welding rods and 
electrodes of 10,000,000 pounds annu- 
ally. In addition, oil drilling operators 
are making increasing use of hard sur- 
facing materials to lengthen the life of 
drill bits. It is estimated that this 
application is increasing the consump- 
tion of welding rods and electrodes 
about 500,000 pounds per year. 

In building construction, there is evi- 
dence of a trend toward greater use of 
welded fabrication, particularly for 
buildings of the industrial type and 
multi-story  steel-framed structures 
such as used in larger cities. New York 
and Chicago have revised their build- 
ing codes to permit the use of welding 
in steel structures. Several small apart- 
ment buildings have already been 
erected in New York in accordance with 
the revised code. 

In addition to the foregoing markets, 
the welding industry also comprises 
about 3,500 job welding shops. This 
does not include sheet metal shops, 
small machine shops and automobile 
repair shops, which in the aggregate 
do a considerable volume of welding. 

The users of welding and cutting 
processes in industry, in addition to 
purchases of rods and electrodes are 
usually in a favorable position to 
recommend, and in many cases to 
specify definitely the types of base ma- 
terials to be used in the structures and 
equipment they are fabricating to order. 


Associations 

American Welding Society, 33 West 
39th St., New York. 

International Acetylene Association, 
30 E. 42nd St., New York. 

National Electrical Manufacturers’ 
Association, 155 E. 44th St., New York, 
me Bs 

National Oxygen and Acetylene Asso- 
ciation, 150 E. Broad St., Columbus, 0. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.) 


A. 8. M. E. Mechanical Catalog and Di- 
rectory. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
Fabrication Progress. 

(See METAL WoRKING INDUSTRIES.) 
Industry and Welding, 812 Huron Rd., 
Cleveland, O. Published by Industrial 
Pub. Co. Est. 1930. Free. Trim size, 
5%x7%. Type page, 4%x6%. N. 1. A. A. 
statement on request. Published Ist. 
Forms close 23rd. Agency discounts, 0-2. 


Circulation (CCA), Mar., 1940, 26,434; 

(gross), 27,470. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $175.00 $95.00 $65.00 
6 160.00 90.00 60.00 
1 150.00 80.00 55.00 


Standard color, $25; bleed, $10. 


Southwestern Welder and Blacksmith. 
(See Metat WoRKING INDUSTRIES.) 


Welding Engineer, 506 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. Published by Welding Engineer 
Pub. Co. Est. 1916. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 25th. N. I. A. A. 
statement on request. Agency discounts, 
0-2. Member A, B. P. Circulation (ABC), 


6.282; (gross), 7,488. Managerial and 
engineers, 33%; welders, 12%; shop 


owners, 27%: apparatus manufacturers 
and sales, 11%; others, 17%. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $150.00 $85.00 $50.00 
6 130.00 75.00 45.00 
12 120.00 70.00 40.00 


For additional data see page 393 
Welding Journal, The, 33 W. 39th St. 


New York. Published by American Weld- 
ing Society. Est. 1922. Subscription. 5. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 8th. Forms close 15th preceding 


Agency discounts, none. Circulation 

(Publisher's Statement), 4,850; (gross), 

5.100. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Pace 
1 $100.00 $60.00 $35.00 
6 80.00 45.00 27.00 
12 70.00 40.00 2! 

CANADA 


Canadian Blacksmith, Welder_and Ke- 
pairman, 365 Bannatyne Bldg., Winnipes, 
Man. Published by Home Pub. Co. Est. 
1909. Subscription, $1. Trim size, §%* 
11%. Type page, 7%x10. Published 20th. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
ment), 3,850. Rates, flat—1 page, $ 
% page, $25; % page, $12.50. 

Standard color, $15; bleed, 10% extr 
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Age. 


ok 
an ... the Welding Industry 


1 






n ever-increasing market for 


lding for fabrication, maintenance, 
struction, etc., is not an industry 
» itself, but a necessary and in- 
singly important tool in every in- 
ty where metal is fabricated or 
re machines must be maintained at 
k eficiency against wear, break- 
m, or loss of production time. Those 
ustries where welding is used is a 
er of American industrial enterprise. 
panized in 1916, The Welding Engi- 
tis completing 25 years of leader- 
p toa process which has advanced 
ixth place in the ranks of American 
ustry. A leadership well earned 
nigh the experience and authority 
) which it speaks to the industries 
rves, 

‘editorial scope of The Welding 
gineer encompasses all methods of 
ling—electric arc, oxy-acetylene, 
tric resistance and thermit—point- 
out where and how each may be 
a successfully in every industry to 
“ up production, improve product 
eal, usefulness and service life. 
petent editorial treatment has main- 
td this position. 


CIRCULATION 


lation building methods include 
c representatives under home office 


ton and direct mail programs 
fed toward those industries whose 
urements are greatest for welding 
ments and accessory products. 


ling Engineer circulation is never 
mitted to remain static. It is con- 


Yi a state of flux, increased in 
industry when activity increases 
re and curtailed in another whose 
Yi at an ebb. By this constant 
m to industrial activity, adver- 
n The Welding Engineer—andad 


The Welding Engineer alone, among 
welding papers—are assured of reach- 
ing active, buying markets. 


READERSHIP 


Programs in effect during the past year 
are now showing tangible results in our 
circulation statement. As of June, 1940, 
there is an increase of 601 in average 
total net paid—97% of which are in- 
dustrial (company) and engineering 
subscribers. The rate of growth is con- 
sistent, month by month. Careful study 
shows readership among industrial ex- 
ecutives and engineers of over 11,000. 


The Welding Engineer, as a member of 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, offers the 
only audited circulation figures among 
welding business papers giving occupa- 
tional analysis of readers and in addi- 
tion analysis of industrial activity. Cir- 
culation is not built by the whim of 
any individual or managing group. 
Readers receive The Welding Engineer 
only after paying for it—in advance. 
This is the only proven gauge of the 
value placed on a business paper by 
those men who study editorial and ad- 
vertising pages. 


THE MARKET 


The Industrial Fabricator. Wherever 
metal is fabricated, one or more of the 
welding processes will be found. Fin- 
ished products are better, light in 
weight, stronger where strength is 
needed, longer lived because of homo- 
geneous fabrication. The means to one 


——, 


iy 





or more of these ends has the immedi- 
ate interest of management, engineer, 
designer, metallurgist and production 
executive. Their buying is in volume 
and controlled by one or more of these 
individuals. It is a rich field to culti- 
vate. 


The Contract Shop. Another factor 
in the welding market offering rich pos- 
sibilities. They are geared to handle 
fabrication on a production basis for 
industrial plants where complete facili- 
ties are not available. It is a matter of 
record that experimental work done in 
these shops has made it possible for the 
industrial plant to organize its produc- 
tion lines for welding. 


The Welding Supply Jobber. A lo- 
cal source of supply serving a limited 
territory and in intimate contact with 
the needs of its customers. A wide line 
of products is handled, making possi- 
ble economical distribution for the 
manufacturer without local sales offices 
or for the large manufacturer who can- 
not sell in small quantities at a profit. 
The Welding Engineer covers the cream 
of this responsive group. 


THE SERVICE 


Reaching horizontally across every 
metal fabricating industry, The Weld- 
ing Engineer is an effective, economical 
medium for developing profitable sales 
outlets. Its growth has paralleled the 
crowth of the industry itself, accurately 
reporting progress, pointing the way for 
future growth and providing a medium 
for the exchange of ideas and problems. 
The Welding Engineer has the confi- 
dence of its readers, a_ responsible 
group, responsive to an advertising 
message of the products they use. 


The Welding Engineer 


Pioneer Business and Technical Journal of the Welding Industry 


SASTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
T. E. Depew 
1834 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


* South Wabash Ave. 


Established 1916 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
W. R. Mcintyre 
400 East Third St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Abrasives 

Acetylene Cylinders 

Acetylene Generators 

Aluminum Welding Rods 
and Electrodes 

Automatic Timers (Resist 
Welding) 

Atomic Hydrogen Arc 
Welders 

Bending Machines and R« 

Brazing Alloys 

Brazing Outfits (Electric 
and Gas) 

Bronze Welding Rod and 
Electrodes 

Cable (Arc Welding) 

Cable Connectors 

Carbide 

Carbon (Blocks, Paste, 
Electrodes, etc.) 

Cast Iron Welding Rod 
(Gas Welding) 

Clamps (Welding) 

Compressors (aint 

Cranes 

Drying Ovens (Electrode: 

Electric Arc-Welding 
Outfits 

Electric Resistance Weld 

Electrodes (Arc Welding 

Electrode Holders (Arc 
Welding) 

Electrode Holders (Resis 
Welding) 

Face Shields (Arc Weldii 

Flanging Machinery 

Fluxes 

Gas Saving Devices 

Goggles 

Grinding Tools (Electric 

Grinding Wheels 

Hard Surfacing Material 

Helmets (Arc ve 

Hose (Welding & Cuttin 

Lenses (Electric and 
Oxy-Acetylene) 

Lighters (for Gas Weldi 

Machines (Arc Welding, 
Automatic) 

Manganese Nickel Steel 
Electrodes 

Manganese Stee! Appli- 
cator Bars and Wedge 

Manifolds (Oxygen and 
Acetylene) 

Mechanically Operated 
Cutting Torches 

Monel Metal Rods and 
Electrodes 

Preheating Torches 

Presses (Forming and 
Bending) 

Regulators (Oxygen and 
Acetylene) 

Resistance Welding 
Electrodes 

Respirators 

Rods (Gas Welding) 

Safety Clothing 

Silver Solders 

Stainless Steel 

Stainless Stee! Rods and 
Electrodes 

Steel (Sheets, Channels, 
Angles, Bars, Struc- 
tural Plates, etc.) 

Thermit Welding (Equip 
ment and Supp! - 

Torches (Welding and 
Cutting) 

Venting Apparatus 

Welding Const. Manipu 
lators 

Welding (Tables and 
Stands) 





Women’s Garments, Millinery 


(See also Dry Goods; Knit Goods, Underwear, and Hosiery) 


‘Lue most recent complete figures on 
the allied industries of women’s gar- 
ments and millinery are those of the 
1937 Census of Manufactures, which 
listed 6,337 establishments engaged in 
women’s, misses’ and children’s apparel. 
They produced goods and contract work 
valued at $1,213,201,860. Employes 
totaled 242,879, with the cost of mate- 
rials, containers, fuel and purchased 
electric energy amounting to $724,548,- 
790. 

Chief outlets for this type of mer- 
chandise in addition to department 
stores, are family clothing stores, 
women’s ready-to-wear specialty stores, 
furriers and fur shops, millinery stores 
and accessories and other apparel 
stores. The following figures were given 
in the summary of the 1935 Census of 
Retail Distribution: 


WOMEN'S WEAR OUTLETS, 1935 
Outlets Sales 
Family clothing stores 
(inc. men’s wear) 7,881 $358,849,000 


Women's ready-to-wear 
794,992,000 


specialty stores 
Furriers and fur shops 1,535 59,897,000 


Millinery stores - 9,568 94,451,000 
Accessories other ap- 
parel stores 8.569 109,917,000 


These retail stores, exclusive of de- 
partment stores, in 1935 employed 197,- 
389 full and part-time workers. 

The 1987-38 Census Survey of Busi- 
ness, covering representative groups of 
showed the 


the above establishments, 
following gains in 1937 sales over those 
for 1935: 
Per Cent Ga 
19 over 1% 
Inde - 

Type of Outlet pendents Chains 
Family clothing store 12.8 19.8 
Women's ready-to-wear 18.0 21.7 
Furriers and fur shops 0.2 28.5 
Millinery stores 16.4 19.5 
Other apparel and acces 

sory stores . 12.7 10.5 


Production of women’s, misses’ and 
children’s apparel in 1937 amounted to 
$1,213,201,860, of which according to 
census figures, approximately $126,- 
883,601 was made in contract shops. 
The women’s garments, millinery class- 
ification includes women’s and children’s 
outer and underwear (exclusive of that 
made in knitting mills), uniforms, 
robes, aprons and smocks, neckwear ex- 


cept knitted, millinery, corsets and 
brassiers, infant’s wear, blouses, and 
furs. 


Millinery was produced in 755 estab- 
lishments in 1937, the value of the 
product being $88,241,603. 

Total value of corsets and allied gar- 
ments made in the United States dur- 
ing 1937 by 215 establishments was 
$70,788,565. 

Umbrellas, parasols and canes were 
manufactured by 81 establishments re- 


porting to the 1937 census. Value of 
their products was $13,237,294, of 


which $9,814,985 represented the value 
of parasols and umbrellas. These 
establishments employed an average of 
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* ’ . . * 
Retail Outlets for Women’s Garments, Millinery and Accessories 
Ready-to-Wear Furriers 
Specialty and Millinery Accessory 
Stores Fur Shops Stores Stores 
UNITED STATES TOTAL 19,583 1,466 8,236 7,808 
Ngw ENGLAND ...... 1,530 170 650 744 
Connecticut 341 55 104 73 
DEED. seewnsee 171 11 61 7 
Massachusetts 765 86 37 415 
New Hampshire ‘ eeae 115 2 36 40 
Rhode Island .. . 78 11 50 41 
Vermont ..... ; : 60 3 23 18 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 6,465 536 2,995 3,979 
New Jersey ... 959 71 364 497 
New York ... 3,714 315 1,925 2,693 
Pennsylvania 1,792 150 706 789 
East NortH CENTRAL 3,582 326 1,866 1,193 
: scéepeedenss 1,406 135 591 457 
Indiana ....... 364 23 235 83 
Michigan ... 640 45 321 199 
Gee sececceces 734 59 469 336 
Wisconsin ir 438 64 250 118 
West NortH CENTRAL ; 1,806 114 796 334 
DEL. 6s006eeneeseeees aad rh dares 350 22 147 61 
Kansas ... ‘ mines 27 6 118 33 
Minnesota ; 343 45 167 74 
Missouri 480 25 234 126 
Nebraska . : 174 4 69 18 
North Dakota sata 72 5 28 14 
South Dakota pain 111 7 33 Ss 
SoutTH ATLANTIC . : pwwes 1,821 64 661 27 
Delaware ......- , — 41 6 21 16 
District of Columbia oe 27 14 58 30 
DE sscecanens ‘ ad . 370 os 96 12 
CEUGEED cseccccces in 215 9 112 47 
Maryland ....... 213 15 99 72 
North Carolina 291 5 95 36 
South Carolina : sa 140 at 45 18 
WH ws cece ‘ 226 12 67 55 
West Virginia 198 3 68 0 
East SoutH CENTRAL 627 28 255 139 
OO FST : 159 4 45 14 
Kentucky ...... 184 5 104 55 
Mississippi 113 2 29 8 
Tennessee ....... 171 17 77 62 
West SoutnH CENTRAL 977 30 308 185 
Arkansas ‘ a 115 3 38 19 
Louisiana 124 9 38 24 
Oklahoma 205 7 63 34 
lr 533 11 169 108 
MOUNTAIN... ‘ 651 21 136 96 
Arizona .. : : 33 es 13 9 
Colorado .... ‘ : 159 5 42 45 
 -Cenia ; P ‘ 80 4 33 a 
Montana ses 120 5 20 6 
Nevada .... : aS ee 33 1 1 3 
New Mexico . er ; = 53 2 2 6 
tn nse+sen00 ‘ nkeeten 107 2 19 13 
Wyoming . ‘ 66 2 6 10 
PACIFIC..... 2,124 177 569 711 
California 1,698 135 465 577 
Oregon ..... ‘ 142 14 42 47 
Washington ..... ; ae 284 28 62 87 
Sales (thousand dollars) .. . $595,620 $53,970 $75,344 $81,785 
Chain store data not included in above: 
See Se SE, cncceesesce wectens 2,407 69 1,332 761 
Chain store sales 
(in thousands of dollars)........ $200,007 $5,927 $19,107 $28,132 
—1935 Census of Retail Distribution 








3,088 wage earners, paying them $2,- 
579 


572,398 in wages. 
Fifty-two manufacturing establish- 


ments made needles, pins, slide and 
snap fasteners in 1937. The value of 
their products was $36,239,581. 


Manufacturers of sewing machines 
and attachments reporting to the 1937 
Census of Manufactures totaled 39. 
Value of industrial types of sewing ma- 
chines produce totaled $10,743,253, for 
115,127 machines against $8,423,072 
for 65,264 machines in 1935. 

There were 1,763 establishments en- 
gaged in the manufacture of fur gar- 
ments, robes, trimmings and other fur 
and fur lined goods in 1937. Value of 
their products was $177,367,871. Wages 


amounting to $29,895,190 were paid to 
19,295 wage earners. Cost of materials, 
supplies, fuel and purchased electric en- 
ergy was $112,793,375; value added by 
manufacture amounted to $64,574,496. 
Manufacturers of fur goods made 
41.1 per cent of their sales to retailers, 
29.3 per cent to wholesalers and job- 
bers, 14.0 per cent to industrial users, 
and 9.6 per cent to household consum- 
ers in 1935, according to the Census on 
Distribution of Manufacturers Sales. 
There are between 4,000 and 5,000 
retail fur establishments in the coun- 
try, many of which manufacture fur 
garments in a small way. The value of 
the product is estimated at about 
$300,000,000, which includes fur coats 
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and fur trimmings for other garments. 

In Uniter States and Alaska there 
are about 5,000 fur farms of all kinds, 
most of them being devoted to fox, 
mink and beaver. The value of the 
product is estimated at $10,000,000 an- 
nually. These farms represent an in- 
vestment in land, fixtures, ete., of ap- 
proximately $50,000,000. 

The American National Fox & Fur 
Breeders Association maintains its own 
pelt marketing system and its own auc- 
tion sales in New York for disposal of 
silver fox and mink pelts. Its mem- 
bers and shippers send their pelts eith- 
er to the main receiving station in 
Wausau, Wis., or to branch receiving 
stations situated in different parts of 
the country. Here the pelts are 
cleaned if necessary and carefully 
graded. They also are matched and 
bundled and then sent to the auction in 
New York where they are sold to the 
highest bidder. 


Associations 
American Fur Merchants Association, 
Inc., 363 7th Ave., New York. 
American National Fox & Fur 
Breeders Association, Wausau, Wis. 
Associated Fur Coat & Trimming 
Manufacturers Association, Inc., 224 W. 
30th St., New York. 
Chamber of Commerce of the Ap- 


parel Industry, Inc., 570 Seventh Ave., 
New York. 

Eastern Women’s Headwear Associa- 
tion, Inc., 1440 Broadway, New York. 

Fur Dressers & Fur Dyers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 128 W. 31st St., New York. 

Lingerie & Allied Trades Guild, 1 W. 
34th St., New York. 

Midwestern Millinery Association, 
185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

National Association of Blouse Man- 
ufacturers, Inc., 225 W. 3ist St., New 
York. 

National Association of Hosiery Man- 
ufacturers, 468 4th Ave., New York. 

National Association of House Dress 
Manufacturers, Inc., 1350 Broadway, 
New York. 

National Coat & Suit Industry Re- 
covery Board, 130 W. 31st St., New 
York. 

National Dress Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1450 Broadway, New York. 

National Knitted Outerwear Associa- 
tion, 386 4th Ave., New York. 

New York Fur Trimming Manufac- 
turers Association, Inc., 363 7th Ave., 
New York. 

Popular Priced Dress Manufacturers 
Group, Inc., 1440 Broadway, New York. 

Technical Association of the Fur In- 
dustry, 199 Pacific St., Newark, N. J. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.] 


American Fur Breeder, 333 W. Superior 
St.. Duluth, Minn. Published by Am. Fur 
Breeder Pub. Co. Est. 1928, Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
74%x9%. Published lst. Forms ciose 5th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 4,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$70.00 $55.00 $30.00 
6 66.50 §2.25 28.50 
12 63.00 49.50 27.00 
American Fur Designer, 356 7th Ave., 
New York City. Published by American 
Fur designer. Est. 1920. Subscription, 
$30 Trim size, 10%x135%. Type page, 
8'2xll. Published 5th. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 10-2, Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $60.00 
" 90.00 50.00 
12 75.00 40.00 
American Furrier, 360 7th Ave., New 
York City. American-Mitchell Fashion 
Pubs, Est. 1892. Subscription, $30. Trim 
size, 1044 x15 Type page, 8%x13. Pub- 
lished 15th ante-precedent month. Forms 
close 6th ante-precedent month. Agency 
discounts 10-2. Rates 
Times 1 Page 14 Page % Page 
l $100.00 $55.00 $30.00 
6 95.00 §2.25 28.50 
12 90.00 49.50 27.00 
American Ladies’ Tailor and Les Pari- 
siennes, 360 7th Ave., New York City, 
P ished by American-Mitchell Fashion 
Pubs. Est. 1897. Subscription, $30. Type 
Pace 84x13. Published monthly on 15th 
of ond preceding month, except July, Au- 
gu and January. Forms close 6bth. 
Agency discounts, 10-0. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 1,500. Rates— 
1 page, $50; % page, $30; % page, $20. 


American National Fur & Market Jour- 
nal, Wausau,: Wis. Published by Ameri- 
can National Fox & Fur Breeders Ass'n. 
Est. 1924. Subscription, $2. Type size, 

10. Published 25th. Forms close 5th. 


Ager y discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 1,539; (2 Bross), 1,959. Rates— 
T 1 Page 6 Page % Page 
$120.00 $75.00 $55.00 
108.00 67.50 49.50 
Je 90.00 56.25 41.25 
( rate, 25%. 


Central Furrier, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 


cago. Published by Central Furrier Pub. 

Co. Est. 1918. Subscription, $1. Trim 

size, 8%x1ll. Type page, 6%x9. Pub- 

lished 15th. Forms close 8th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $50.00 $25.00 $15.00 
6 45.00 23.50 13.50 
12 40.00 22.50 12.50 

Corset and Underwear Review, 1170 


Broadway, New York City. Published by 
Haire Pub. Co. Est, 1913. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 10x13. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 1st. Forms close 24th. 
Agency discounts, 10-2. N. I. A. A. state- 
ment on request. Member A. B. P. Cir- 
culation (ABC), 3,842; (gross), 4,654, Re- 
tailers, 62%; manufacturers, 29%; others, 
9%. Rates (consecutive insertions) — 


Times 1 Page % Page 4 page 
1 $190.00 $105. 00 $60.00 
6 144.00 80.00 46.00 
12 125.00 70.00 40.00 
Standard color, $50; bleed, 25% extra. 


Corset and Underwear Review Hand 
Book and Directory, 1170 Broadway, New 
York City. Published by Haire Pub. Co. 
Est. 1918. Fer manufacturers and buyers. 


Subscription, $1. Trim sizes, 5x7. Type 
page, 4%x6. Published Dec. Ist. Forms 
close Nov. 15. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 5,000. Rates—l1 page, $75; 


% page, $45; % page, $25. 


Corsets and Brassieres, 267 5th Ave., New 


York City. Published by Bowman Pub. 
Co. Est. 1896. Subscription, $1.50. Trim 
size, 10x13. Type page, 7x10. Published 
28th. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 10-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % page 
1 $80.00 $50.00 $30.00 
m 66.67 37.50 20.84 
33.34 18.75 


58.34 
Color, $30 extra; bleed, 25%. 
Dress Accessories. 
(See Dry Goops, DEPARTMENT, GENERAL 
STOREs. ) 
Fabrics and Fashions. 
(See Dry Goops, DEPARTMENT, GENERAL 


STORES. ) 

Fur Trade Review, 370 7th Ave., New 
York City. Published by Mrs. J. C. Aus- 
trian Corp. Est. 1873. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 12x15%. Type page, 10%x14. 
Published every Thursday. Forms close 
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Tuesday. Agency discounts, 10-2. Rates— 
1-9 inches, $3 per inch; 10-14 inches, 
$2.50 per inch; 15 to 28 inches, $2.30 per 
inch; 43-56 inches, $2.10 per inch; 1 page, 
$110; % page, $65. 

Lingerie and Corset Fashions, 267 Fifth 


Ave., New York. Published by Fashion 
House. Est. 1936. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type size, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close ist. Agency 
discounts, 10-2 Circulation (Publish- 
er’s Statement), 1,422. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % pege 
1 $60.00 $35.00 $22.50 
6 50.00 30. oe 17.50 
12 45.00 25.0 15.00 
Colors on request; bleed 20% add'l. 
National Fur News, The, 444 17th St., 


Denver, Colo. Published by The National 


Fur News. Est. 1926. Subscription, $1. 
Type page, 74x10. Published ist. Forms 
close 15th preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Rates— 
1 Page % Page % Page 
$100.00 $55.00 $30.00 
Retailing. 
(See Dry Goops, DEPARTMENT, GENERAL 
STORES. ) 


Western Merchandiser, 122 E. 7th St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Published by Western 


Merchandiser. Est. 1937. Free. Trim size, 
11x17. Type page, 5x16. Published 10th. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Statement), 


Forms close 25th. 
Circulation (Publisher's 


6,773. Ready-to-wear, 85%; dry goods, 
15%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page 4% Page 
1 $115.00 $85.00 $00.00 
3 105.00 70.00 45.00 
4 95.00 65.00 42.50 
12 90.00 60.00 40.00 
Color rates, $25 per color extra. 
Women’s Wear Daily. 
(See Dry Goops, DEPT. AND GENERAL 


STORES. ) 

Women’s Wear Daily Blue Book Direc- 
tory, 8 E 13th St., New York. Published 
by Fairchild Pub. Co. in four editions, 
“Ready-to-Wear,” “Underwear, Negligees 
and Accessories,” “Millinery,” and “Fab- 
rics & Trimmings.” Est. 1910, Free, 10c 
for mailing and postage. Type page, 4%x 


3%. Published Jan. and July. Rates— 
Ready-to-wear, underwear, negligees 
and accessories editions— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 page 
1 $100. 00 $62.50 $37.50 

75.0 46.00 28.00 

Millinery and Fabrics editions— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% page 
1 $65.00 $40.50 $25.25 
2 50.00 31.25 18.75 

MILLINERY 

Contemporary Modes, 1270 Sixth Ave., 

New York. Published by Style Maga- 

zines, Inc. Est. 1934. Subscription, $4. 

Trim size, 9x12. Type size, 7x10. Pub- 

lished 5th. Forms close 25th. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 

5.550; (gross), 5,834, Department stores. 


16%; exclusive specialty shops, 56% 


mfrs. and wholesalers, 23%; misc., .05%. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % page 
1 $200.00 $125.00 $75.00 
6 125.00 80.00 45.00 
12 100.00 65.00 40.00 
Color, 25% add’l; bleed, $10 extra. 
Hats, with which is incorporated “Mil- 
linery Trade Review,” official publication 
of the Millinery Merchandising Execu- 
tives Ass’n., 15 E. 40th St... New York 
City. Published by Millinery Associates, 
Inc. Est. 1876. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 20th. Agency dscounts, none, 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % page 
1 $125.00 $90.00 $65.00 
8 110.00 70.00 45.00 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 
CANADA 
Fur Trade Journal of Canada, Box 31, 


1923. Published by 
Robert G. Hodgson. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates— 


Toronto, Ont. Est. 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $75.00 $40.00 $23.00 
67.50 36.00 20.70 
12 63.75 34.00 19.55 
Style Comment, 434 Inspector St., Mont- 
real, Quebec. Published by Style Com- 
ment, Reg’d. Est. 1933. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 10%x15. Type page, 9x13%. 
Published 20th. Forms close 15th, Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $60.00 $35.00 $20.00 
3 57.50 33.00 18.00 
6 54.00 30.00 16.00 


Colors, $30. 
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WOOD PRODUCTS 


A magazine with an outstanding record of adver- 
tising results. Over 5,000 of the woodworking and 
allied industries’ top buying executives depend 
upon it as a source of authoritative, factual infor- 
mation on all phases of their operations. Wood 
Products is a publication with a plus personality. 
Files full of definitely keyed advertising results 
are available for inspection to prospective adver- 
tisers who demand a full recounting for every ad- 


PRODUCTOS 


vertising dollar. The stage is set for a basic re- 
awakening of American industry, augmented by 
the tremendous and unprecedented governmental 
defense appropriations, and the imminence of the 
opening of a vast potential export market in Mex- 
ico and the Latin American countries. In the 
latter connection, we pridefully call attention to 
our publication. 


MADEREROS 


LATIN AMERICAN EDITION OF WOOD PRODUCTS 


Herein is presented quarterly—like the lengthened 
shadow of its parent publication, a Latin American 
edition of Wood Products, printed entirely in 
Spanish, for the purpose of introducing and pro- 
jecting American woodworking practices and pro- 
duction principles into the rich, and practically 
virgin markets of Central and South America. 


Again we emphasize the meticulous care and ac- 
curacy exercised in the compilation of a subscrip- 
tion list of known buying executives in the lead- 
ing woodworking plants of South America. Every 
advertising dollar in Productos Madereros will 
pave the way for an increased and increasing Latin 
American market for American-made woodwork- 
ing machinery and allied materials and equipment. 


VENETIAN BLIND DEALER 


A magazine established primarily to acquaint re- 
tail outlets with the great and ever-increasing 
profitable selling of Venetian blinds. 


No expense is spared in presenting helpful articles 
and pictures describing and illustrating the many 
advantages and desirable features of modern 
adaptations of Venetian blinds. 


The Venetian Blind Dealer is a tested and proven 


BARREL ann BOX 


Here is the leading national publication reaching 
one of the most prosperous industries in the 
country, and has been its leading exponent for 
more than half a century. 


The annual value of the products of the Wood 
Container Industry amounts to approximately 200 
million dollars, is now being rapidly expanded to 
meet the requirements of the National Defense 
Program. 


The Wood Container Industry, engaged in the 
manufacture of wooden boxes and crates, wire- 


medium for greater sales, and has been the means 
of increasing and expanding the retail market for 
the products of its advertising clientele. Adver- 
tising agencies that have recommended the Ve- 
netian Blind Dealer for the promotion of the prod- 
ucts of their clients are unanimous in their praise 
of the results obtained. Dollar for dollar, the 
Venetian Blind Dealer represents an unusually 
profitable advertising medium for manufacturers 
of high-grade Venetian Blinds and allied materials. 


anD PACKAGES 


bound boxes, plywood shipping boxes, barrels, 
kegs, kits, hampers and baskets, is a large buyer 
of such products as: 


Nails, wire products, rivets, fasteners, glues, lin- 
ers, dyes, staples, saws, knives, files, cleats, brand- 
ers, coopers flag and chalk, racks, hoops, bungs, 
conveying equipment, box and crate hardware, as 
well as the ordinary heavy equipment used in the 
industry. 


Reach this substantial market through Barrel And 
Box And Packages, the industry’s leading publi- 
cation. 


LUMBER BUYERS PUBLISHING CO. 


431 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Wood-Working 


(See also Furniture and House Furnishings: Lumber) 


As classified by the 1937 Census of 
Manufactures, the ‘'wood-working in- 
dustry includes both those industries 
engaged in the manufacture of lumber 
and those engaged in making various 
products from lumber. This involves 
practically all industries in which wood 
in some form is the principal material. 

Furniture manufacturing is_ the 
largest single classification in the wood- 
working industry and the 1937 Census 
of Manufactures listed 3,097 establish- 
ments that were engaged in making all 
kinds of furniture, including store and 
office fixtures. These establishments 
employed an average of 170,072 wage 
earners during that year and had a 
tetal payroll of $172,558,291. The 
value of their products was $658,466,- 
694, of which $350,163,047 was added 
by manufacture. 

The cost of materials, containers, fuel 
and purchased electrical energy totaled 
$308,303,647. (Additional information 
on the furniture industry can be found 
in the FURNITURE AND HOUSE FURNISH- 
INGS section.) 

In the lumber and timber products 
classification, the 1937 Census of Man- 
ufactures included logging camps; mer- 
chant sawmills, combined sawmills and 
planing mills, including those engaged 
in the manufacture of boxes, veneer 
mills, and cooperage stock mills. This 
census listed 7,647 establishments in 
this classification, with 323,928 wage 
earners earning $275,033,684. Cost of 
materials, containers, fuel, and pur- 
chased electric energy was $345,800,156. 
Value of products produced was $848,- 
481,316 with value added by manufac- 
ture, $502,681,160. 

The wood products industries have a 
value of over twelve billion dollars and 
rate among the ten largest industries in 
the country, according to Wood Prod- 
ucts. The requirements for machinery, 
equipment and supplies are in direct 


proportion to the size of the industry 
and are fairly constant, there being no 
decided seasonal variations in the in- 


dustry as a whole. There are, of 
certain branches such as furni- 
ture and millwork which are affected 
by the semi-annual markets and home 
building, respectively. 

Purchasing of such materials as lum- 
ber, veneer, plywood and finishing ma- 
terials is done well in advance of actual 
use. Supplies and tools are purchased 


course, 


as needed. Heavy production machin- 
ery, power equipment and other capi- 
tal goods are replaced according to ob- 
solescence. While the larger plants 


have purchasing agents, the great ma- 


jority of purchases are made by the 
plant manager who is usually a mem- 
ber of the firm, or by the superintend- 
ent, or jointly. 


iber, veneers, and plywood consti- 
tute the chief raw materials of the in- 





The Wood-Working Industries 


The industries in which wood-working 
plays an important part are indicated by 
the following table of forest products, 
and others, as shown in 1937 Census of 
Manufactures: 


No. Value 
of of prod- 
estab- ucts in 
lish- thou- 
ments sands 
Furniture, including store 
and office fixtures........ 3,097 $658,466 


Planing mill products (in- 

cluding general millwork) 

made in planing mills not 

connected with saw mills.2,858 312,552 
Motor vehicle bodies and 

parts and trailers........ 936 2,080,017 
Radio apparatus and phono- 


I nn gch050400ensenese 2 277,807 
Shipbuilding, boats ........ 544 250,457 
EY scckveeeidese was 53 2,987 
Lumber and timber prod- 

ucts not elsewhere classi- 

 26508.40d60006R00000s0% 7,647 848,481 
Turpentine and resin...... 993 29,025 
Lasts and related products 48 5,433 
Window and door screens 

and weather strip....... 144 14,747 
Wood turned and shaped 

and other wood goods not 

elsewhere classified ..... 755 70,267 
Baskets and rattan and 

willow ware, not includ- 

See TD dnceseescews 194 16,650 
*Boxes, cigar wooden and 

part wooden ........ 59 6,330 
Boxes, wooden, other...... 634 86,346 
ee . 897 50,22 
Billiard and pool tables, 

bowling alleys, and ac- 

ae 23 5,547 
Mirror and picture frames. 163 12,767 


Caskets, coffins, burial cases, 


and other mortician goods 521 71,756 
COP PEOGUCEE ..cccccccecce 35 21,783 
, 7a 28 25,577 
Synthetic-resin, cellulose- 

plastic, vulcanized-fiber, 

and molded and pressed 

pulp fabricated articles, 

not elsewhere classified.. 160 7,715 
Wood preserving .......... 197 116,699 
SP ccsbebewewe cbicec. ae 4,636 
cs evansacnne Gane rR 38 21,703 
Toys, games and play- 

ground equipment ....... 344 63,856 
Se GD accccceceacque 154 335,321 
Ice refrigerators and ice 

Pra 9,981 


*1939 Census. 
—1937 Census of Manufactures. 











dustry. Other materials used in large 
quantities include nails, glue, screws, 
bolts, paints, varnishes, lacquers, putty, 
glass, hardware, sheet metal, castings, 
upholstering materials, cane, marble, 
wire and hooks, paraffin and other bar- 
rel liners, and wire basket handles. 
Planing mills, not including those 
connected with sawmills, increased from 
2,753 in 1935 to 2,858 in 1937. There 
were 66,814 wage earners employed in 
1937, with total wages of $67,745,277, 
compared with $42,178,983 paid to 66,- 
814 wage earners in 1935. Total value 
of products for 1937 was $312,552,253; 
value added by manufacture was $137,- 


757,643; cost of materials, fuel, and 
purchased electric energy was $174,- 
794,610. The census divided produc- 
tion as follows: 
PLANING MILL PRODUCTS 
1935 1937 
Dressed lumber, including 
flooring, ceiling, parti- 


tion and siding: 
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Quantity, thous. M ft. 


Oh, acces enisebneerees 10,008 14,016 
Value, thousands ....... $225,766 $363,671 
Doors, for general con- 
struction, thousands..... 7,252 11,519 
Value, thousands ..... $15,960 $30,498 
Sash, thousands ........ . 20,058 31,174 
Value, thousands . $12,021 $20,459 
Window and door frames, 
SEE cindnsboneeeses 3.278 5,776 
Value, thousands ....... $7,560 $15,663 


Plywood, value, thousands. $27,093 $45,512 
Portable and ready-cut 
building (dwellings, ga- 


rages, etc.), value, thou- 


ES i ne nah e abeln wee ii $4,065 $4,130 
Tanks and vats, value, 

SR cach awe casean $4,853 $6,735 
Silo stock, value, thousands $836 $1,023 
Battery separators, value, 

CROMBRMGED cccccccccess.s. FR,98 $3,424 
Venetian blinds, value, 

EE Seer $5,541 $17,049 
Miscellaneous, and not re- 

ported by kind, value, 

SED nec cceedsuneses $91,536 $139,298 


The manufacture of wooden contain- 
ers is a substantial part of the wood 
products industry. The wood container 
is divided into four divisions, namely, 
wooden box and crate, including box 
shooks, cooperage, veneer package, and 
cigar box. The Census of 1937 listed 
1,394 establishments engaged in the 
manufacture of wooden containers of 
all kinds. Value of products for that 
year totaled approximately 160 million 
dollars. With higher prices for the 
products of this industry now prevail- 
ing, Barrel and Box and Packages esti- 
mates that the value of the products 
for 1940 will approximate $200,000,000. 

Further breaking down this section 
of the industry, the 1937 Census of 
Manufactures lists 634 establishments 
making wooden boxes, not including 
cigar boxes. The value of products pro- 
duced was $86,346,713. Value added by 
manufacture was $40,893,091, and cost 
of materials, fuel, and purchased elec- 
tric energy amounted to $45,453,622. An 
average of 25,981 wage earners for the 
year were paid a total of $19,543,532. 
The production was as follows: 

PRODUCTION OF WOODEN BOXES 


Lumber, not wire-bound: 
For fruits and vegetables...... 28,868, 
For industrial and other uses... 56,61 
Veneer-panel, not wire-bound: 
For fruits and vegetables....... 11,995,439 
For industrial and other uses.. 12,755,048 
Lumber, wire-bound: 
For fruits and vegetables...... 2,399,752 
For industrial and other uses.. 6,739,749 
Veneer-panel, wire-bound: 


For fruits and vegetables...... 2,031,088 

For industrial and other uses.. 8,341,393 
Combination wood and fiber: 

For fruits and vegetables...... = «««ee+s 

For industrial and other uses.. 1,145,944 
NOt SPOCIHOE cccccccccscccseccces 445,596 


There were 59 establishments in 1939 
engaged primarily in the manufacture 
of wooden or part-wooden boxes in 
which cigars are packed for sale, valued 
at $6,330,768, compared with 69 units 
in 1937 with total value of products of 
$7,128,170, a decline of 11.2 per cent. 

There were 755 plants engaged pri- 
marily in turning and shaping wood in 
1937, with production of goods amount- 
ing to $70,267,824, compared to $59,- 
794,078 in 1935. The industry em- 
ployed 23,087 wage earners with pay- 
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roll of $19,492,757. The cost of mate- 
rials, fuel and purchased electric energy 
totaled $32,836,689 and the value added 
by manufacture was $37,431,135. 


In the manufacture of cooperage in 
1937, products made by 397 establish- 
ments amounted to $50,224,769 as com- 
pared to $46,555,701 in 1935. Value 
added by manufacture was $17,698,152. 
Cost of materials, fuel and purchased 
electric energy totaled $32,526,617. 


PRODUCTION OF COOPERAGE, 1937 
Thousands Value 
Slack cooperage, total $14,017,277 
Hogsheads, barrels, and 
kegs: 
Number and value re- 
DOPOE cccces .... 26,287,832 12,592,366 
Value only reported 1,424,911 
Tight cooperage, total 32,002,225 
Hogsheads, barrels and 
kegs: 
Beer and ale: 
Number and value 


reported or . 235,909 1,423,626 
Value only reported .. ie 46,087 
Bourbon and other 
whiskey 


Number and value 


reported 2,584,401 13,290,892 


Value only re port ted er 68,966 
Oil and tierce 1,639,312 3,604,389 
Pork . seee 140,642 208,297 


Spirit and wine: 
Number and value 
reported - 500,265 1,603,194 
7 


Value only reported ,383 
Other barrels: 
Number and value 
reported — 3,331,901 7.055.555 
Value only reported 579,540 
Tubs and pails 
Number and value 
reported - 8,338,393 2,927,886 
Value only reported . = 1,091,790 


In 1937, there were 194 establish- 
ments engaged in the manufacture of 
baskets and other veneer packages. 
Value of the products of this division 
of the industry amounted to $16,650,- 
780. Baskets and veneer packages for 
fruit and vegetables constitute the 
chief production containers in this di- 
vision, although a large number of 
baskets for industrial and other uses 
are turned out. Barrel and Box and 
Packages estimates that there are now 
approximately 220 establishments en- 
gaged in the manufacture of veneer 
packages. Stock used in this industry 
consists of hardwoods such as gum, 
tupelo, hard maple, poplar and elm. 
Equipment consists of veneer lathes 
and clippers, dryers, basket-forming 
and handle machines. A large amount 
of wire and staples are used, together 
with large quantities of stains and 
dyes. 


The value of cork products increased 
from $13,986,608 in 1935 to $21,783,331 
in 1937. The number of wage earners 
increased from 3,033 to 3,599 and wage 
payments show a gain, from $2,777,225 
in 1935 to $4,135,728 in 1937. Follow- 
ing is a breakdown of cork products 
production: 

VALUE OF CORK PRODUCTS, 1937 
Cork stoppers of all kinds........ $3,680,370 
Cork insulation products: 

Blocks, slabs, planks, and boards 6,833,876 

Pipe coverings, fitting covers, 

cork lags, etc., and insulation 
products not specified by kind 1.449.807 


Cork tile weene dees ‘ 253,174 
Cork gaske ts, disks, wafers, and 

washers ae 2,060,480 
Life preservers life-preserver 

blocks, and cork floats 384,441 
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All other finished articles made of 

natural cork, and cork products 

OR SEE cxcvcnranesescnceuee 2,902,250 
All other finished articles made of 

artificial, composition, or com- 

pressed cork ... 
Ground and granulated cork and 

GON WEES. <cccwnceusnsciseceece 1,007,094 

The general equipment of the wood- 
working plant includes blower systems 
for collecting sawdust and shavings, 
which are conveyed to the boilers; ven- 
tilating and steam or warm air heating 
systems; conveyors for lumber and in 
some cases for the finished products; 
and compressed air for operating var- 
nish sprayers and certain machines 
used for wood-working, cleaning, etc. 

The equipment of a wood-working 
plant consists of the necessary power 
plant, dry-kilns for preparing lumber 
for use, standard wood-working ma- 
chines for cutting it to size, surfacing, 
milling, etc., sanding and other finish- 
ing machines, and, following the hand 
work of the joiners and cabinetmakers, 
who put the finished parts together, 
equipment for finishing by varnishing, 
rubbing, etc. 


1,535,052 


In practically all of the plants built 
or modernized in late years, the build- 
ings are of fireproof construction and 
equipped with automatic sprinklers. 

The wood-working industry uses 
many motor trucks, interior powe: 
truck and trailer systems, chain and 
pneumatic hoists, motors, compressed 
air pump for cleaning and spraying 
purposes, belting, drills and bits, oi! 
storage and self-measuring pump sys- 
tems. 


Associations 


Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, 411 Olive St., St. Louis. 


National Association of Furniture 
Manufacturers, 666 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago. 

National Wooden Box Association, 
308 Barr Bldg., Washington, D. LU. 


American Veneer Rte pe Associa 
tion, 804 17th St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1940.) 
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A. 8. M. E. Mechanical Catalog and Di- 
rectory. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
Cosgrove’s Magazine, 414-415 Hauseman 
Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. Published by 
Cosgrove Technical Service. Est. 1929. 
Subscription, $2 Trim size, 7%x10%. 
Type size, 64x94. Published bi-monthly, 
Jan., Mar., May, July, Sept., Nov. Forms 
close 1 week preceding Agency dis- 
counts, none N. I. A. A. statement on re- 
quest Circulation (Publisher's State- 
ment), 5,108. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 

6 $50.00 $25.00 $15.00 
Furniture Manufacturer. 

(See FURNITURE AND House FURNISH- 
INGS., ) 

Hardwood Record, 

(See LUMBER. ) 
Industrial Finishing. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
Veneers and Plywood, 2232 No. Meridian 
St., Indianapolis. Published by S. H. 
Smith Co. Est. 1907. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10. 
Published 3rd. Forms close 25th. Agen- 
cy discounts, 0-10. Circulation (Swern), 
3,000. Architects, 33%: furniture, piano 


and cabinet factories, 28% veneer and 
plywood mfrs., 13%: other mfrs., 10% 
others, 16%. Rates—1 page, $40; % page, 
$22; 4% page, $12.50 


Wood Products, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. Published by Lumber Buyers Pub. 
Co., Inc. Est. 1922. Free (controlled). 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close 10th. Agen- 
ey discounts, 15-2. N. I. A. A. statement 
on request Circulation (CCA), 4,901, 
(gross), 5,381, Furniture mfrs., 34% 
Venetian blind mfrs., 17%; millwork, 
13%; lumber mfrs. who remanufacture, 
10%; others, 26%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $112.00 $56.00 $37.00 
6 93.00 50.00 31.00 
12 75.00 43.00 25.00 


Color, $30 extra; bleed, 15% extra. 

For additional data see page 396 
Wood-Worker, The, 2232 No. Meridian St., 
Indianapolis. Published by S. H. Smith 
Co Est. 1882. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 15th preceding. 
Agency discounts, 0-10 Circulation 
(ABC), 3,297, (gross), 4,556, Planing 
mills, sash and door and millwork fac- 


tories, 30%; furniture, musical instru 
ments, radio, etc., factories, 24%: saw 
mills, box and package manufactur 
ers, 2%; other manufacturers, 7%; sales- 


men, draftsmen, designers, etc., 2% 

others, 35%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $70.00 $40.00 $25 00 
6 54.00 30.00 17.00 
12 48.00 27.00 15.00 


Wood-Working Machinery, 508 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. Published by Hitch- 
cock Pub. Co. Est. 1899. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 54x7%. Type page 


4%x6%. Published 10th. Forms close list 
Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation 
(sworn), 11,360. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $55.00 $30.00 $16 2S 
ry + 25.00 13.75 
12 22.50 12.5 
Color, $15; bleed, 10% add'l. 
CANADA 


Canadian Woodworker and Furniture 
Manufacturer, 345 Adelaide St., W., To- 
ronto. Published by Hugh C. MacLean 
Publications, Ltd. Est. 1900. Subscription 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7% x 
10. Published 18th. Forms close 8th 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 

(CCAB), 1,382. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $65.00 $39.00 $24.00 
6 54.00 30.00 18.00 
12 46.00 27.00 15.00 


Color, $20. Bleed, 15% extra. 
WOODEN PACKAGES 


Barrel and Box and Packages, 431 5 
Dearborn St., Chicago. Published by 
Lumber Buyers Pub. Corp. Est. 1896. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%xll%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. N. I. A.A 
statement on request. Forms close _ 5th 


Agency discount, 15-2. Box mfrs 0%; 
cooperage, 25%; veneer pkgs 
tates 
Times 1 Page % Page 1% Page 
1 $100.00 $65.00 $35.00 
6 92.00 55.00 30.00 
12 85.00 48.00 25.00 


Color. $35 page; bleed, 15%. : 

For additional data see page 3%» 
Wooden Barrel, 408 Olive St., St. Lou 
Mo. Published by Associated Cooperase 
Industries of America, Inc. Est. 1%9- 
Free (controlled). Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, -0 
Circulation (Sworn), 5,160. Cooperae 
20%: users, 80%. Rates—1 page, $1 
page, $62.50; ™% page, $31.25; % pase 
$16. Color, 10% extra 
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Unclassified Publications 


American Bar Association Journal, 1140 Circulation (Sworn), 1,981; (gross), 3,449. close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 





N. Dearborn St., Chicago. Published by Rates— culation (Swern), 803; (gross), 856 (348 
American Bar Ass’n. Est. 1915. Legal Times 1 Page % Page % Page deductible from dues). Rates— 

field covered. Subscription, $3. Trim 1 $40.00 $23.00 $13.00 Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 6%x10. Pub- 12 30.00 17.00 10.00 1 $50.00 $30.00 $20.00 
lished 25th preceding. Forms close 15th. Color, 20%; bleed, 10%. 12 36.00 22.50 15.25 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- Legal Intelligencer, The, 222 N. 15th St., Patent and Trade Mark Review, 230 Park 


lisher’s Statement), 31,520; (gross), Philadelphia, Pa. Est. 1843. Subscription, Ave., New York. Published by Trade Ac- 


2,190. Rates— $15. Trim size, 19%x15. Type page, 17% tivities, Inc. Est. 1902. Subscription, $5. 
limes 1 Page % Page % Page 137/16. Published daily except Sundays Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7. Pub- 
$150.00 $80.00 $45.00 and holidays. Forms close 3 p. m. busi- lished 25th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
12 135.00 72.00 40.50 ness day preceding. Agency discounts, discounts, 20-0. Circulation (Publisher's 
American Ironsmith, The, 64 W. Ran- 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 1,477. Real Statement), 600. Rates—1 page, $25; % 
olph St., Chicago. Published by Nat'l estate, 14%; builders, 17%; lawyers, 47%; page, $15; % page, $8.50. 
B lacksmiths & Welders Ass'n. Est. 1875. banks, 5%; insurance companies, 3%; . nia f 
Si abacription. $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. credit, 1%; merchants, 2%; others, 11%. Eeate ang Shale, Comiped, Sit E 36ty S- 
Type page, 6%x10. Published Ist. Forms Rates—1 line, $0.10; 1,000 lines, $0.08; Printing Co.’ Est. 1933 Subesrintion $3 
c Le 18th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 5,000 lines, $0.07. Type page 1% x10 ‘Published ist. Forms 
— (Sworn), 4,798; (gross), 4,984. Libros: Revista Bibliografica Americana, close 20th. Agency discounts, 10-2. Cir- 
—_ 171 Madison Ave., New York. Published culation (Publisher’s Statement), 1,025, 
rimes 1 Page % Page % Page by Libros Publishing Co. Est. 1940. Sub- Rates 
on $70.00 $45.00 $30.00 scription, $1.50. Trim size, 6x9. Type Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
6 50.00 32.00 19.00 size, 5x7%. Published 28th. Forms close 1 $42.00 $27.00 $17.00 
American Shade & Awning News, 120 St 20th. Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation 12 30.00 20.00 10.50 
Louis Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas. Published (Publisher’s statement), 10,000. Rates— : 
by Tom Murray. Est. 1937. Subscrip- Times 1 Page % Page % Page Picture and Gift Journal, 537 S. Dearborn, 
tion, $1. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x 1 $100.00 $60.00 $35.00 St., Chicago. Published by J. C. Raleigh. 
x Published 15th. Forms close 10th. 12 85.00 51.00 29.75 Est. 1880. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
Agency discount, 15-2. N. I. A. A. report Color rate, 10% extra per color; bleed 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. 
request. Circulation (Sworn), 4,850; rate, 5%. ig a 28th. Agency discounts, 
gross), 5,060. Rates— Magazine of Art, Barr Bldg., Washing- Mey a 1 i u - 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page ton, D. C. Published by American Fed- =aaee ty ts Roe ue Py 
$50.00 $30.00 $15.00 eration of Arts. Est. 1909. Subscription 7 rr o7 
12 00 29 50 11.50 e - oan oe i - : ox 6 75.00 5 +4 27.00 
Color put Lishe r’'s choic $8 special 7 Type page a 1 oxl0%- ge a th. 12 70.00 24.00 
. toy pECe, » Specks 2%. ublishec st. orms close 15th. 43 , ae 
lors, $15: bleed, $2 extra. Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation Clr, 10% additional; bleed, $3.00 extra. 
36 E. 57 Ss lew York (Sworn), 9,406; (gross), 9,707. Rates— Professional Art Magazine, 320 W. Doty 
ay “A te Published a “ate ll ye Times 1 Page % Page % Page St., Madison, Wis. Published by Ben 
Subscription, $7. Trim size, 10x14. Type 1 $125.00 $67.00 $37.00 Duggar. HEst. 1934. Subscription, $1. 
page, 84x12 Published Saturday. Oct. 6 110.00 58.00 32.00 Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
June: monthly, July to Sept. Forms 12 100.00 53.00 30.00 lished 20th every two months, Aug. 
close preceding Sat. Agency discounts Book Advertising— Forms close ist of preceding month. 
15 2a tes— ; * Times 1 Page % Page % Page Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
Times 1 Page % Pace % Page 1 $105.00 $58.00 $33.00 (Sworn), 13,810; (gross), 15,011, Rates— 
l $300.00 $150.00 $75.00 6 95.00 53.00 29.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
° "170.00 85.00 45.00 12 90.00 50.00 27.00 1 $150.00 $80.00 $60.00 
— Color rates on request; bleed, 4% extra. 6 120.00 65.00 48.00 
Ree OS Caza eies iched te Hatkic, Marking Devices, 7720 Sheridan Rd, Chi- Sanitation, 734 E. Lexington St., Milwau- 
Fox Ho ffman Corp, Est. 1917, Subsecrip- C880. Published by Marking Devices kee, Wis. Published by E. C. Kratsch. 
t » Trim size. 9x12. Type page. Pub. Co. Est. 1907. Subscription, $1. Est. 1930. Official organ Nat'l Sanitary 
> 10. Published 5th. Forms close 25th. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Supply Ass’n. Type page, 5%x8%. Pub- 
Ageney discounts. 15-2 Circulation Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency lished 25th preceding. Forms close 21st. 
(Sworn), 2.468; (gross). 3.084. Rates— discounts, 13-2 Circulation (Sworn), Agency discounts, 12-3. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 1,139; (gross), 1,250. Rates— Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$110.00 $70. 00 $55.00 Times 1 Page % Page 4% ee 1 $50.00 $30.00 $17.00 
95.00 60.00 45.00 1 $42.00 $24.00 $1 4.5 12 40.00 22.00 12.00 
58.00 39.09 40.00 =e $0.90 17.00 0 Scarlet and Gold Annual, official publica- 
= lard color, $35. National Police Officer, 18 N. Meramec, tion Royal North West Mounted Police 
Broo co Clayton Station, St. Louis, Mo. Published Veterans’ Ass’n. Published by Roy Wrig- 
Be ot Sabeceintion Sito. *pin: by. National Police Pub. Co., Inc. Est. ley Prtg. and Pub. Co., Ltd., 300 W. 
1928. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 4%x Pender Street, Vancouver, B. C. Sub- 


shed by Collins Bros. Trim size. 9x12. “are an ; ; 
Type page, 7x10 Published. Delton 6%. Published 20th. Forms close 10th scription $1. Type page 11%x8%. Pub- 
Forms close Saturday preceding Dis- preceding. Agency discount, 15-2. Cir- lished October Ist annually. Forms close 

: culation (Sworn), 3,800; (gross), 4,525. September 15th. Agency discount 15-2. 


Times ' aP See % Pace \% Page Rates— Circulation 8,000. Rates: 1 page, $150; 
$25.00 $13.00 $7.00 Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page % page, $75; 4% page, $40; % page, $25. 

9 20.00 16.00 5.00 1 $56.25 $28.75 $14.70 Social Forces, Mt. Royal and Guilford 
ve 12 45.00 23.00 11.75 Aves., Baltimore, Md. Published by Wil- 

Brooms, eee and Mops, 407 E. Mich- Color, $30: bleed, 10%. liams & Wilkins Co. Est. 1922 Sub- 
gan St., Milwaukee. Published by Trade i Nyy ¢ ‘1 ; Pub- 
Press Pub. Co. Est. 1898. Subscription, National Shorthand Reporter, The, 150 fehed “nuarterie Meee San “thetoner 


$] Tr lee @ Ty aga f > Nass St., New : vat’ 
os frim size, 6%x10._ Type page, 5%x Nassau St., New York, OMcial paper Nat 1 and December. Forms close 15th pre- 


g1 Published Ist 7orms close 25th. Shorthand Reporters’ Ass’n. Est. 1905. x a . . 
Sen ten 7 sane we om = Subscription, $2.50. Free to members. oe. oe oS os i bene 
Tir 1 Page % Page % Page Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 5%x8. _ $35.00 323-00 Ao 
$60.00 $30.00 $16.00 Published 15th (except Aug. and Sept.). 30.00 17.00 10.00 
50.00 25.00 13.00 Forms close 15th preceding. Agency dis- . " . 
counts, 15-2 Rates— Staff Magazine, 280 Madison Ave., New 
Expositor, The, 414 Caxton Blde.. Cleve- Times 1 Page % Page % Page York, N. Y. Published by John C. Gerst- 
©. Published by the F. M. Barton 1 $35.00 $20.00 $11.00 ner. Official organ of The Butlers Club, 
P ». Co., Ine. Est. 1898. Subscription $3 10 31.50 18.00 9.90 Ine. Est. 1936. Subscription, $2. Type size, 
Tr size 6%x9% Type size 5%x8\% : i 7x10 3/16. Published 15th. Forms close 
I hed 15th monthly. Forms close 5th New Jersey Law School, 24 Edison PI. 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
of nth preceding. Agency discount Newark, N. J. Published by N. J. Jour- (Sworn), 5,000, Rates 
! Circulation (Publisher's statement), nal Pub. Co. Est. 1878. Subscription, Times 1 Page % Page 1% Page 
14.498. Rates $3.50. Type size, 10x15. Published Thurs- 1 $100.00 $60.00 $45.00 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page day. Forms close Wednesday. Agency 12 80.00 45.00 35.00 
75.00 $40.00 $22.50 discount, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher's : ’ a . y 
"= a0 be an 17 BO) statement), 3,200. Rates—Per agate line, Survey eepentere, 145 E. t.,, ‘St Bc wid 
Ce ind bleed rates on application $.15; 13 times, per line, $.12; 26 times, per York. Published by Survey Associates, 
‘ onan Ince. Est. 1921. Professional social work. 


line, $.10; 52 times, per line, $.09. : ~ 
Homiletic & Pastoral Review, 53 Park Subscription, $3. Trim size, 7x10. Pub- 
Pl w York. Published by Joseph F. New York Law School, 17 Murray §&t., lished 15th. Forms close 28th. Agency 


Wa r, Ine. Est. 1900. Subscription, New York. N. Y. Published by New York discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 
$4 im size, 9%x6%. Type size, 5x8% Law Publishing Co. Est. 1888 Sub- 17,073; (gross), 17,826. Rates— 

Pul hed 21st. Forms close 10th. Agency scription, $18.50 Trim size, 22%x15%\%. Times 1 Page % Page 1/6 Page 
discount, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 6,917. TYPe size, 14%x21. Published daily ex- 1 $90.00 $30.00 $15.00 
Rat cept Sunday and legal holidays. Forms 12 76.50 25.50 12.75 
Tir 1 Page % Page \% Page close 4:00 p m. Agency discount. 15-0; Trade Mark Reporter, 522 5th Ave., New 
1 $62.00 $35.00 $20.00 5% on legal. Circulation (Publisher's york. Est. 1911. Published by U. 8. 
2). 56.00 31.00 18.00 statement), March. 1940, 7,548. Rates Trade Mark Ass’n. Subscription, $6. Type 
Ble rate, $5.00 extra. Transient rate, $.35 per line; 1,000 lines, page, 4x6%. Published 4th week of 
The Kernel, 146 N. Main St., Decatur, 11. *°7* 7-900 lines, $.29; 3,500 lines, $.26. publication month. Forms close 20th. 
Put ed by Baldwin Publication, Inc. Oil Mill Gazetteer, Wharton, Tex. Pub- Agency discounts, 20-0, Rates— 

Est 937. Subscription, $1. Trim size, lished by Nat'l Oil Mill Supts. Ass’n. Est. Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
ote 8%. Published ist. Forms close 1894. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. 1 25.00 $15.00 $8.00 
“Wth preceding. Agency discount, 15-0. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 12 22.08 12.92 6.50 
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Canada 


(See also Automotive Industry; Exports and Imports: Metal and Non-Metallic Mining) 





‘Lue most recent information avail- 
able on Canadian manufacturing is that 
contained in the Canada Yearbook for 
1939, covering operations in 1937. In 
that year the production of 24,834 es- 
tablishments had a gross value of $3,- 
623,159,500. The net value totaled 
$1,506,624,867, a gain of 16.8 over 1936. 

Capital of these establishments 
amounted to $3,465,227,831. Employes 
numbered 660,451 and drew salaries 
and wages amounting to $721,727,037. 
Cost of materials was $2,006,926,787. 

Gross values of all types of produc- 
tion in Canada, by industries, were as 
follows for 1937: 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION 
Gross Value 
of Products 
$1,039,492,.000 
494,355,587 
51,155,513 
10,477,096 
662,630,976 
143,546,643 
351,874,114 
113.067.000 
3,623,159,500 


Type of Industry 
Agriculture 
Forestry 
Fisheries 
Trapping 
Mining 
Electric power 
Construction 
Custom and repair 
Manufactures* 


$5,658,877,071 


Total 


**‘Manufactures” includes dairy factories, 
saw mills, pulp and paper mills, etc., which 
are also included in other headings above 
This duplication, amounting to a gross of 
$830,881,358 in 1937, is omitted from the 
total 


Relative importance of provinces in 
manufacturing is shown by the follow- 
ing table: 

RANK OF PROVINCES IN 
MANUFACTURING, 1937 


Number Gross 
of estab- value of 
lishments products 
DED. sasbeesnesscoeos 9,796 $1,878,088,188 
SD és000ee< seeeenn 8,518 1,046,470,796 
British Columbia and 
MU  6uceses - 1,713 251,924, 258 
Manitoba 1,043 140,805,451 
Alberta ..... 895 86,225,069 
Nova Scotia - 1,135 84,393,656 
New Brunswick . ; 805 69,479,207 
Saskatchewan .... 689 62,205,884 
Prince Edward Island.. 240 3,566,991 


24,834 $3,623,159,500 


Division of manufacturing establish- 
ments, by groups of industries, is shown 
as follows: 

CANADIAN MANUFACTURING BY 

INDUSTRIES, 1937 
Number 


of estab- 
lishments 


Gross 
value of 
products 


Vegetable products .... 5,968 $672,540,163 
Iron and its products... 1,345 622,519,877 
Wood and paper prod- 

GER cc cccscecees wi 8,497 597,061,878 
Non-ferrous metal prod- 

ucts batased oe : 526 182,440,562 
Animal products .. 4,435 449,783,908 
Textiles and textile prod- 

WOOP cecessd< ee 1,941 400,383,726 
Non-metallic mineral 

products 823 208,205,148 


Chemicals and chemical 
products 


. peeses 754 148,973,220 
Miscellaneous industries 545 


41,251,018 


24,834 $3,623,159,500 

The last census covering wholesalers 

in Canada was in 1930. At that time 

the number of plants and the net sales 
were as follows: 


400 


WHOLESALERS PROPER, 
CANADA, 1930 


Number 
of estab- 
lishments Net Sales 
Wholesale merchants ... 4,031 $887,878,600 
Import merchants ...... 809 164,461,800 
Export merchants ...... 110 36,220,600 
Supply and machinery 
distributors ...... aie 85 15,521,900 
Drop shippers ..... 42 6,454,700 
Wagon distributors ‘ 23 577,300 
Cash and carry whole- 
PT tates teen onees 4 130,400 
Mail order houses....... $ 73,900 
MOU dees cccccocesens 5,108 $3,325,210,300 


Retail trade was divided as follows 
in 1930: 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING BY BUSI- 
NESS GROUPS, CANADA, 1930 


Number 
Business group of stores Net Sales 
General merchandise .. 2,974 $451,542,500 
Dt sesaneuesodeceeds 44.665 615,476,100 
Automotive ........ 13,194 381,959,300 


Clothing and apparel... 10,474 219,968,600 


Lumber and building 

SEY sctacesbaece 6,035 162,237,100 
ie  cateschecen Ge 75,977,100 
Furniture and house 

furnishings .. , . 8,188 101,665,900 
All others 38,864 746,743,300 

Totals 25,003 $2,755,569,900 


Foreign Trade 


Preliminary figures of the external 
trade of Canada for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1939, show a grand 
total trade of $1,627,998,185, as com- 
pared with a figure of $1,883,891,122 in 
the preceding year, or a decrease of 
$255,892,937. The decrease in imports 
was $140,841,884. Domestic exports 
decreased by $143,266,364 while foreign 
exports increased by $28,215,311. 

Figures for both exports and imports 
by industrial groups are shown in the 
table below: 

CANADIAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, 
1939 

Group Imports Exports 
Agricultural and 
vegetable products.$121,266,523 $182,875,417 
Animals and animal 
products eees 
Fibres, textiles, and 
textile products 
Wood, wood prod- 
ucts, and paper.. 31,941,864 214,488,484 
Iron and its products 154,056,578 58,682,214 
Non-ferrous metals 
and their products 
Non-metallic metals 
and their products. 121,306,624 24,578,888 
Chemicals and allied 

products se : 


Miscellaneous com- 
REE scceuvacds 49,128,069 18,627,996 


24,399,286 121,242,053 


84,984,145 13,250,837 


36,254,270 272,632,850 


34,.890.675 20,583,506 


$658.228,034 $969,770,151 


ere 
United States trade with Canada 
returned to higher levels in 1939. 


With business revival and a new trade 
agreement providing favorable gen- 
eral influences, and the outbreak of 
hostilities in Europe acting as a special 
stimulant in the last four months, the 
recovery of the trade from the effects 
of the United States recession in 
1938 was both substantial and wide- 
spread. Although the high of 1937 
American business was not equalled, 
the gains made during the year were 
more than sufficient to maintain the 
Dominion in its accustomed rank in our 


total trade with the world. For many 
years our northern neighbor has been 


first in our imports and second in our 


exports. In 1939, it accounted fo 
almost 15 per cent of the total in each 
of these branches, or, in a more limited 
comparison, for three-fourths as much 
trade as was done with all the other 
countries of the Western Hemisphere 
taken together. 

In 1938 the reduction in imports from 
Canada was sharp as the result of the 
decline in business activity here, but 
the decline was short-lived and even 
before the onset of the European war 
in 1939 the receipt side of the trade 
was showing substantial revival. A 
factor in this revival was the new 
trade agreement between Canada and 
the United States which became effec- 
tive January 1. 

After war became a certainty, an- 
other influence favorable to imports 
was the depreciation of the Canadian 
currency which made Canadian goods 
lower priced in terms of United States 
money at the same time that demand 
was increasing here as the result of the 
early war boom in consumer buying. 

Total Canadian exports for consump- 
tion in the United States amounted to 
$332,681,000 in 1939. Some of the 
more outstanding of these exports, by 
value of products, are as follows: 
IMPORTANT CANADIAN EXPORTS TO 

THE UNITED STATES 
(In American Dollars) 


Commodity 1939 
Animals and animal products, 
Bee GORE scctncesess .$ 29,093,000 


Cattle, except those for 
breeding ... ws ia Genes Orie 
Fresh water fish and eels... 
Vegetable food products and 
beverages ..... ‘ 
Wood and paper, total .. 
Sawed boards and timber 
TOO WED coccccccsccces 
Newsprint TUTTTTTTIL TTT TT 
Metals and manufactures, total 38,616,000 
Nickel ipaakeedeen 28,492, 001 
COMMSE accveccccescs ‘ 4,999,000 
Nonmetallic minerals 16,142,000 


Total imports from the United States 
in 1939 amounted to $483,484,000. 
Those highest in value are listed as 
follows: 


IMPORTANT CANADIAN IMPORTS 
FROM THE UNITED STATES 
(In American Dollars) 


14,243,000 


4,208,000 


30,148,000 
171,414,000 
17,319,000 
28,536,000 


97 532.000 


Commodity 1939 
Vegetable food products and 

beverages, total .$ 32,984,000 
Fresh fruits ..... vanes ae ) 
Fresh vegetables pee aind 4,93 
a rrerr rr Keene aim 4,9) 

Textile fibers and manufactures, 

DEE sdeneéceocebeseoncene ' 30,587 } 
rr GRE scececacsonecs ‘ 14,878 
oT SU Oe iat a 3.2 

Nonmetallic minerals, total 124,4 
Petroleum, crude nna 34, 9¢ 


BERENS co cicviccre : 9,82¢ 

Bituminous coal ... seoce Geen 
Metals and manufactures, ex- 

cept machinery and vehicles 51 


Machinery and vehicles ........ 127,49 
Industrial machinery ..... .» 30,04 
Electric refrigerators and 

PAFtS ...ccceeeceees _ «,55 
Radio apparatus ..... 2,558 
Automobiles and parts . 40,4 
Agricultural machinery anc By 

SURMUOUMOMES onc ccc ccceseses 21 

Chemicals and related products 25 

Wood and paper ....... 16,5 
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